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EABLY  CHRISTIAN  ART. 


CHAPTER  I. 

DECa-INING  SCHOOL  OF  GIOTTESQTJES. 


There  are  many  second  rate  Giottesques  deserving 
attention  and  study,  whose  lives  and  works  do  not  stand 
in  immediate  relation  to  the  direct  line  of  progress  in 
Florentine  art.  A  narrative  professing  to  trace  that  pro- 
gress may  venture  to  forget  them  for  a  while;  but  can- 
not omit  them  altogether.  It  may  therefore  be  necessary 
to  revert  to  a  time  much  earlier  than  thfit  to  which  the 
study  pf  Masolino,  Masaccio  and  Angelico  had  brought 
the  reader,  and  recal  to  memory  the  days  when  Taddeo 
Oaddi,  departing  content  from  a  world  in  which  he  had 
earned  fame  and  riches,  entrusted  his  son  Agnolo  to 
Giovanni  da  Milano  and  Jacopo  di  Casentino. 

Jacopo  heads  a  class  of  inferior  painters  who  succeeded 
each  other  with  great  regularity  of  mediocrity,  yet  amongst 
whom  perchance  one  or  two  of  merit  superior  to  the  rest 
may  be  found.  Such  an  one  is  Spinello  Aretino,  who 
deserves  a  higher  place  than  others  already  noticed  as 
pupils  or  followers  of  great  masters  in  the  main  line  of 
art  descent.  But  he  takes  rank  in  this  class,  because  of 
his  intimate  connection  with  the  second  rate  Giottesques, 
and  because  he  did  nothing  to  save  his  successors  from 
declining  to  the  low  standard  of  Neri  di  Bicci.     Giovanni 
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da  Milano,  one  of  those  who  led  tip  to  Masaccio  and 
Angelico,  Jacopo  <li  Caeentino  who  headed  the  decline  of 
!i  branch  rGspectablc  under  kSpmello,  but  despicnblc  in 
the  Bicci,  thus  stood  at  cross  ways;  and,  as  Uie  ascent 
in  one  path  has  been  described,  an  attempt  shall  now  be 
made  to  sketch  the  descent  in  the  other. 

Jacopo  di  Casentino,  related  to  the  family  of  Messor 
Cristoforo  Landino  of  Pratovecchio ,  was  introduced  to 
Taddeo  Gaddi  while  the  latter  was  engaged  in  the 
decoration  of  a  chapel  in  the  church  of  Sasso  della  Vemia 
in  Casentino,  and  followed  him  to  Florence. '  Thanks,  no 
doubt,  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Gaddi,  he  found 
sufficient  employment  in  the  capitfd,  working  at  first  as 
a  subordinate,  and  at  last  as  an  independent  artist. 
Throe  tabernacles,  erected  in  the  Mcrcato  Vecchio,  at  the 
angles  of  the  Piazza  S.  Niccolo  and  the  garden  of  the 
Tintori,  were  entrusted  to  him  to  decorate  with  altarpiece 
or  frescos ;  and  the  omamentation  of  the  pilasters,  ceilings, 
and  faces  of  Orsanmichele  was  about  the  most  important 
work  which  he  was  commissioned  to  execute.  Here  he 
punted  sixteen  Patriarchs  and  prophets  in  the  ceilings, 
and  scenes  from  the  life  of  the  Virgin  and  saints  in  the 
walls  and  pilasters.'  But,  as  in  the  tabernacles  nothing 
of  his  manner  remains,  so  in  the  walls  of  Orsanmichele 
the  frescos  have  disappeared.  The  pilasters  and  one  of 
the  ceilings,  however'  still  preserve  vestiges  of  life  sized 
figures,  an  annunciation  and  a  Trinity  in  the  usual  form, 
the  fragments  of  which  Jisclosc,  beneath  much  dust,  traces 
of  Jacopo  s  weak  Giottesque  manner.*  If,  however, 
Jacopo  is  entitled  to  little  attention,  as  a  painter  he 
deserves    credit   for   an    organizing    spirit,    and    for   the 


'  Vss,  Vol.  ir.  p.p.  178—9.  Del  |         The  spectator   mnj  xtilt   per- 

Mif^Iiora  all  but  proves  the  triilli  ceiva  ttist  the  nude  in  Jacopo  ill 

of  Vssari'B   slatcmbnt   as  to   the  C'jlSpntLno    wbb  of  »   coamc  fiery 

family   of  Jacopo.     Vide   annot.  tone.     On   comparixon     of    other 

to  Vna.  p.  178.  workn,   it  is  obvions   that  Vasari 

•  Vas,  Vol.  II.  p.  179.  <'orrtcllv  assigns    the    figures    at 

'  Where  fonr  HaintsbavereePnt-  Orxanmiehcle  to  him.  Varf.  Vol.  II. 

Ij-  btieu  rescued  from  whitewash,  p.  179. 
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bnamess  like  asBidulty  with  which  he  foimtled  in  1^49' 
the  company  of  painters  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Yir^n,  S.  S.  John  the  Baptist,  Zanobi,  Reparata  and  Luke, 
thus  giving  to  his  profesBion  a  standing  of  its  own.  The 
corporation  then  formed  remained  second  to  the  art  or 
gnild  of  the  barber  —  surgeons,  and  grocers,  which  as  early 
as  1335,  had  established  rules  for  the  conduct  of  such  of 
its  members  as  devoted  tliemselTes  to  the  career  of 
painters. '  Four  Captains ,  four  councillors  and  two  clerks 
were  appointed  to  the  company,  —  all  of  them  painters  at 
Florence  in  1349,  the  majority  of  whom,  excepting  Jacopo 
and  Bernardo  Paddi,  have  left  not  a  single  work  behind. 
The  Oopt^ns  or  councillors  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
draw  up  such  extensive  regulations  for  the  administration 
of  their  craft  as  had  been  embodied  in  the  earlier  statute 
of  Sienna,  but  they  made  provisions  for  the  election  of  - 
their  officers,  for  monthly  meetings  in  the  church  of  S. 
Maria  Nuova,  and  for  .the  entrance  and  other  fees  to 
which  the  corporation  might  consider  itself  entitled,  the 
whole  preceded  by  an  appeal  to  the  religion  of  the  mem- 
bers, of  which  the  following  may  be  taken  as  an  amusing 
specimen : 

"As  it  is  our  opinion  that  during  this  our  dangerous  pil- 
grimage on  earth,  we  should  have  S.  Luke  Evangelist  as  a 
special  advocate  between  ua,  the  divine  majesty  and  the 
glorious  Virgin  Mary,  and  at  the  same  lime  that  her  servants 
should  be  pure  and  free  from  sin,  we  do  hereby  order  that 
all  who  do  or  shall  inscribe  their  names  as  members  of  tbis 
company,  be  they  male  or  female,  shall  contritely  confess 
their  sins,  or  at  least  make  proof  of  an  intention  to  do  so 
on  the  nearest  possible  occasion  .  .  . . ;  and  whoever  joins  this 
body  is  bound  daily  to  tell  five  paternoster  and  five  Ave 
Maria;  and  shonid  he  omit  or  be  constrained  by  circum- 
stances to  neglect  this  duty  and  forget  theee  prayers  one 
day,  he  shall  tell  them  the  next,  or  whenever  the  matter 
may  come  within  his  memory." 


'   See    the    slatatoB    in   GAyc.jOaye  liaving  misread  the  original 
Carteggio.    nb.    bud.    Vol.    II.  I  MS.  which  is  mnch  abraded. 
p.  3'>,  with  the  false  date  of  133<).  I      *   See    these    ralen    in    Oa^e, 
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The  statute  and  organization  of  the  company  of  painters 
was  registered  before  a  notary  in  1354,  up  to  which  time 
it  is  eyident  that  Jacopo  di  Ca«entino  remiuned  in  Florence. ' 
How  much  longer  after  this  he  resided  there  is  as  tin- 
certain  as  the  date  of  Taddeo  Gaddi's  death  or  Agnoio'a 
birth.  But  if  Arezzo  owed  to  him,  as  Vasari  states,  the 
regulation  of  the  water  works  of  the  Fonte  Guinizelii,* 
the  date  of  his  return  to  that  city  was  1354-  Here  he 
seems  to  have  executed  a  vast  number  of  frescos,  the 
majority  of  which  have  perished.  Parts  of  the  Duomo 
Vecchio,  which  bad  been  thrown  down  in  Vasari's  time, 
and  of  the  Vescovado,  were  decorated  hy  him,'  and  the 
canons  of  the  Pieve  employed  him  in  various  parts  of  the 
church  of  S.  Bartolommeo.  In  a  recess,  in  the  right  hand 
comer  of  the  side  facing  the  portal  of  that  edifice,  the 
visitor  to  Arezzo  may  see  a  dead  Saviour  by  him,  lying 
as  in  a  coffin,  naked,  with  his  arms  crossed  over  his 
breast,  bewailed  by  the  Virgin  and  S.  John  Evangelist.' 
Much  injured  by  time  and  other  causes,  this  work  may 
be  noted  as  being  coloured  in  glaring  tones  of  a  coarse 
substance,  and  as  exhibiting  Giottesque  types  and  drapery 
on  a  low  and  rude  scale.  Jacopo  may  have  had  a  just 
idea  of  proportion,  and  may  have  proved  a  desire  to  master 
detfuls  of  form,  but  he  showed  a  not  unusual  neglect  in 
drawing  extremities  and  lack  of  power  in  shaping  out  the 
several  parts  of  the  human  frame.  Whilst  feet  or  hands 
display  a  wooden  clumsiness,  the  face  is  rendered  from  a 
poor  and  common  type  alike  devoid  of  energy  or  feeling.^ 

Carteggio.    nb.    BDp.    Vol.    II.    in  the  state  originally  dne  to  tbe 
p.  39.  Romans. 

'  He  eiecated  for  the  Company  '  Vaa.  Vol.  II.  p.  179 ,  the  Veaco- 
uf  S,  Luke  in  8.  Maria  Kiiora  vado  with  a  atorv  of  H.  Martin, 
a  pictnre  of  S.  Luke,  painting  *  Half  dgures.  S.  John  walliug 
the  Virgin ,  with  portraits  of  tlie  rests  his  head  on  his  right  hand. 
members  of  the  guild  in  the  pre-  In  the  vautting,  the  lamb  between 
delta.  These  have  anfortunateljr  8.8.  Bartholomew  and  Donato, 
perislied.  the    latter    miscalled    by   Vhsari 

•   Vas.    Vol.    II.    p.    180.     Bee's.  Paul. 
auuot.  of  Vas.  note  1  top.  180,1      '  Besides  Ihii  fresco  in  8.  Bar- 
in  which  it  is  afSrmed  that  these   tolommeo   he   painted    tbe    panel 
water  works  were  in  ISM  replaced  !  for  the  high  altar. 
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Yet,  as  we  bave  seen,  Vasari  did  not  hesitate  to  assign 
to  Giotto  a  fresco  of  S.  Francis  and  S.  Dominick  in  the 
PieTe'  marked  bj  fanlts  similar  to  those  of  the  fresco 
in  S-  Bartolommeo,  which  tesB  partial  critics  may  assign 
to  Jacopo.  Taking  these  works  as  a  guide  we  may  assign 
to  bim  further  a  lanette  fresco  of  the  Pieta  abore  the 
gate  of  the  old  Fratemita  di  S.  Maria  della  Misericordia, 
now  a  library  and  museum  at  Arezzo,  hitherto  attributed 
to  Spinello.' 

A  better  work  and  of  interest  is  an  altarpiece  painted 
for  the  church  of  S.  Giovanni  Evangelista  in  hie  native 
place  Prato  Vecchio,'  and  now  in  the  Kational  Gallery,^ 
where  Jacopo  illustrated  the  scenes  of  the  life  of  S.  John 
ETangeliet  which  Giotto  had  previously  nsed  in  the 
Pemzzi  chapel  at  S.  Croce.  His  comparative  medio- 
crity may  be  proved  by  the  poverty  of  his  concep- 
tion, the  vulgarity  of  his  types  or  action  and  the 
feebleness  of  his  execution.  Yet  bis  defects  are  partly 
covered  by  a  certain  vehemence  of  hand  and  exaggeration 
of  expression  or  movement' 

Of  equal  interest  and  better  execution  is  a  predella  at 
the  Uffi«i*  in  which  a  religious  ceremony,  at  the  centre, 
is  flanked  by  two  scenes  from  the  life  of  S.  Peter  and 
eight  figures  of  saints.  The  value  of  this  piece  lies  chiefly 
in  a  lively  colour  and  flowing  drapery,  which  reveal  the 
master  of  Spinello.  A  more  modem  altarpiece  of  the 
same  class   in   the  passage  of  the  Uffizi  represents   the 


<  Vas.  Tol.  I.  p.  316.  Bee  aotea 
in  Giotto.  8.  Prancif  holds  a  book, 
B.  Dominick  a  UI7. 

"  Vas.  Vol.  U.  p.  188.  Half 
Bguree,  the  dead  Saviaiir  la  sup- 
ported naked  and  erect  betnean 
the  Virgin  and  the  Bvangeliil. 
The  bead  of  the  Savionr  ia  da- 
maged and  that  of  a  S.  John  ob- 
literated, bat  the  style,  forma  and 
colour  are  the  same  as  those  of 
Jacopo  at  8.  Bartolommeo. 

'  Aceordinir  to  Vasari,  he  also 
paintod  at  Poppi  in  Casentino. 
Vol.  n.  p.  179.  -  ] 


«  No.  680. 

*  This  piece  is  of  a  dry  tem- 
pera with  verde  sbadoirs.  It  passed 
into  the  National  Gallery  from 
the  Vgo  Baldi  collection.  The 
subjects  are :  npper  conrse,  centre, 
the  resurrection,  the  limbo,  the 
donor  and  family  onder  the  pro- 
tectionofthetwoS.8.  Johns.  Above 
this  npper  course:  the  Trinity,  the 
Virgin ,  and  angel  annnnciate. 
Pediment:  scenes  from  the  life  of 
the  Evangelist.  Pilasters:  Saints. 

'  No.  1292. 
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coronation  of  the  Virgin,  a  subject  which  is  repeated  in 
the  same  style  in  a  panel  in  the  magazines  of  the  Louvre. 
The  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  Bromley  comprised  amongst 
others  a  series  of  five  half-lengths  of  the  Saviour  between 
S.S.  Peter,  Paul,  Bartholomew  and  Francis  assigned  to 
Giotto,  but  executed  in  the  style  of  Jacopo's  fresco  in 
S.  Bartolommeo  at  Arezzo. 

The  period  of  Jacopo's  death  has  not  been  ascertained, 
but  he  died  at  eighty  years  of  age  and  was  buried  in 
S.  Agnolo  an  abbey  of  the  Camaldoles   at  Pratovecchio. ' 

His  cotcmporary  and  colleague  in  the  council  of  the 
company  of  S.  Luke  at  Florence,  Bernardo  Daddi,  painted 
the  chapeis  of  S.*  Lorenzo  and  of  S.  Stephano  dc  Pulci  e 
Berardi  in  S.  Croce,  and  the  gates  of  the  old  city  of 
Florence. ' 

The  only  remaining  frescos  of  Daddi,  that  have  been 
preserved ,  are  those  of  S.  Stefano  which  represent  the 
martyrdom  of  S.  Lawrence  and  S.  Stephen  and  have  been 
injured  by  time  and  retouching.  They  betray  the  weakness 
of  an  artist  of  a  low  order,  not  ignorant,  however,  of  the 
laws  of  composition  as  they  were  known  to  most  inferior 
Giottesquea.  Vajjari  calls  Bernardo  Daddi  a  pupil  of  Spi- 
nello,^  but  this  is  inconsistent  with  the  only  dates  of  his  life. 
He  was  enrolled  as  a  member  of  the  company  of  S.  Luke 
in  1355,*  having  been  of  the  council  in  1349.  He  had  one 
son  called  Daddo,  registered  in  the  same  company  in  lZb\, 
and  free  of  it  in  1358,  a  second  called  Simone  who  is 
mentioned  with  BJstoro  Ciune  in  a  record  of  1366,^  and  he  died 
in  1380.^  Spinello  was  of  a  later  time,  as  may  be  shown 
presently.  No  doubt  Bernardo  Daddi's  manner  has  a  general 
relation  to  those  of  Spinello  and  Parri  Spinelli,  but  this 
proves  only  that  he  and  Jacopo  di  Casentino  had  a  com- 
mon style  which  the  Spiuelli  inherited. 


'  Van.  {Vol.  II.  p.  J84)  who 
further  mentioiiB  the  follovriiig 
warka  which  have  perished:  fres- 
cos at  Arezzo  in  the  Cappelln 
di.S.  Cristofano  in  S.  Domeriii.-(i, 
in  the  CompagDia  Veuchia  of  S. 
Giovanni  di  Peducci,  in  the  Cap- 
pella  Nardi  of  S.  Agostino  (Vol.  I. 
p.  180)  in  the  palace  of  the  cita- 


del, and  beneath  the  organ  in  the 
Pieve.  (lb.  p.  181). 

'  Vas.  Vol.  11.  p.  181. 

'  Ibid.  Vol.  II.  p.  181. 

'  Oualandi.ub.  sup.  Ser.  VI. 
p.  177. 

»  Del  Migliore.  Vaa.  Vol.  II. 
p.  182. 

•  Va«.  Vol.  II,  p.  18J.   He  was 
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Of  Daddi'B  paintings  on  the  gnteit  of  Florence  liardly  n 
vestige  remains,  and  the  fragments  only  sufQcc  to  convince 
the  spectator  that  they  were  of  DaJdi's  time. 

Spinello  of  Arezzo  was  in  every  sense  superior  to 
Jacopo  di  Casentino  and  Daddi.  Issued  from  a  Gliit>clinc 
family  wbich  tad  taken  refuge  at  Arezzo  about  1308, 
he  nevertheless  devoted  himself  to  painting;  and  though 
-  his  father  Luca  Spinclli'  did  nothing  for  his  education,  and 
allowed  bim  to  learn  the  rudiments  alono,  he  rapidly 
attained  proficiency,  so  that  after  a  slight  course  of  in- 
struction under  Jacopo  di  Casentino,  he  turned  out  at  the 
age  of  twenty  a  better  painter  than  his  master.  Ho  was  a 
man  of  great  merit,  following  the  style  developed  by 
Jacopo  and  Daddi;  but  he  rose  above  them  by  studying 
pure  Giottcsque  models  from  which,  aided  by  indubitable 
vigour  and  energy,  ho  formed  a  manner  bold,  animated 
and  picturesque.  He  represented  the  spirit  of  Giotto  at 
the  close  of  the  fourteentli  century  better  tlian  any  artist 
of  that  time;  and  he  undoubtedly  played  in  painting  the 
greatest  part  of  that  period. 

His  style  may  be'  studied  to  the  best  advantage  at 
S.  Sliniato  outside  Florence,  in  the  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa, 
and  above  all,  in  the  public  palace  of  Sienna.  His  altar- 
pieces  and  pictures  arc  less  favorable  to  his  greatness 
than  bis  wall  paintings;  but  in  this  he  shared  a  pecu- 
liarity common  to  all  the  Florentines.  Many  galleries 
have  pictures  inscribed  with  his  name;  but  these  are 
mediocre  when  compared  with  his  frescos;  and  it  would 
be  evident  from  a  glance,  were  it  not  proved  in  other 
ways,  that  he  trusted  much  of  this  species  of  work  to 
assistants.  Taking  therefore  his  wall  paintings  for  a 
guide,  one  ean  see  that  ho  poBSossed  Giotto's  maxims  of 
composition,  and  that  he  distributed  his  subjects  grandljy 
and    broadly.      He     proved    himself   at   times,    however, 

buriod,  «ajB  tbeAretine,  inS.Feli-  Lutfo,     which    confirrae    Vattii'i'g 

cita.  statement.   -Thati'bi*  TnlterLitcn 

<  In  the  inscription  of  Spin  el  Io'b  wds   a'Ghibeliiit.  of  tUeiSpiDeUl 

pictnres,   and  in   tbe   records  i»-  faiail;  is.  only    ftfJirmed  uby    the 

apectiog  him,  lie  is  called  Spinello  latter. 
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more  Siennese  than  Florentine  by  falling  into  capiiciouB 
or  fantastic  exaggeration.  One  seldom  misses  a  etamp  of 
force,  stern  character,  or  boldness  of  attitude  in  his  fignrea; 
but  though  true  in  movement  and  expression  they  are 
often  defective  in  the  total  of  the  proportions.  He  does 
not  go  into  the  detail  of  the  form  of  the  human  frame, 
but  neglects  the  extremities  and  articulations,  so  that 
the  action  is  broken  or  incomplete;  and  his  personages 
tread  too  often  on  an  oblique  not  on  a  horizontal  plane. 
He  drew  freely  and  easily,  sometimes  carelessly.  His 
draperies  have  breadth  and  an  easy  sweep,  and  clothe 
hie  figures  .with  perfect  fitness.  His  hardy  ease  of  hand 
results  in  breadth  of  light  and  shade.  Spinello,  in 
a  word,  had  many  of  the  qualities  of  Qiotto,  combined 
with  some  Siennese  character,  which  we  find  to  some 
extent  already  in'  his  master  Jacopo.  His  colour  has 
the  gaiety  of  the  latter,  whilst  his  defects  of  design 
are  those  common  to  Agnolo  Gaddi.  Yet  Agnolo 
had  more  severity  and  was  more  firmly  attached  to 
pure  Qiottesque  maxims,  and  Spioello,  compared  with 
Giotto,  is  a  bold  decorator,  careless  of  form  and  of 
detail. 

Were  it  not  almost  certain  that  the  fresco  in  the  lunette 
above  the  portal  of  the  ex-Fratemita  della  Misericordia 
at  Arezzo  was  executed  by  Jacopo  di  Casentino,'  it 
should  be  assigned  to  Spinello's  early  time..  It  might  be 
considered  in  this  case  as  his  weakest  effort.  So  little, 
however,  of  Spinello's  works  at  Arezzo  has  been  preserved, 
and  so  few  dates  are  recorded  in  his  life  by  Vasari,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  follow  his  progress.  Still  one  may  assume 
that  he  proceeded  with  Jacopo  di  Casentino  to  Florence, 
where  he  painted,  about  1348,  the  choir  of  S.  Maria 
Maggiore  for  E^lippo  Cappelli,  two  chapels  in  the  Carmine,' 


»  At  the  Carmine,  wiys  Vanari, 
he  painted  the  chapel  of  3.S.  Ja- 
copo and  Giovanni  Evan^^liBta, 
nhcD    tha    wife  of  Zebodea   aeVs 


Christ  to  give  seats  in  Paradise 
to  her  Bons,  when  Zebedee,  James 
and  John,  leave  their  nets,  in  an- 
other chapel  scenes  from  the  life 
of  the  Virgin  (Vol.  H.  p.  186—7). 
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one  in  S.  Trinita  and  three  altarpiecea  for  the  church  of 
S.  Apostoio,  the  church  of  S.  Lucia  di  Bardi  and  the 
chapel  of  the  Fenizzi  in  S.  Croce. '  Bottari  was  able  to 
note  that  the  frescos  in  S.  Maria  Maggiore  were  painted 
in  vtrdaccio  or  dead  coloar,  and  were  going  to  ruin.* 
Tlie^  had  been  whitewashed  in  Richa's  dme,^  and  are 
loBt  to  the  present  generation,  like  those  of  the  Carmine, 
S.  Lncia,  and  S.  Croce. 

Recalled  to  Arezzo  by  his  fellow  cidzena,  Spinello  de- 
monstrated his  powers  of  rapid  execution  in  almost  all  the 
chnrcbes  of  the  city  and  its  vicinity.  He  painted  iu  1361, 
the  picture  of  the  high  altar  in  the  Abbey  of  the  Camaldoles 
in  Casentino;*  and,  between  that  date  anS  1384,  when  after 
the  sack  of  the  town,  he  took  refuge  in  Florence,'  he 
attended  to  commissions  of  the  most  extensive  nature  for 
frescos  and  altarpieces.  ^  Besides  these  which  have 
perisbed,  he  executed  other  works  of  no  inconsiderable 
kind.  With  success  and  not  without  grace,  he  painted 
the  annunciation  on  an  altar  to  the  right  as  one  enters 
the  church  of  S.  Francesco,'  arranging  the  figures  with 
taste,  and  expressing,  in  the  angel  especially,  a  ffur 
amount  of  religious  feeling.  Near  tbese  pictures,  which  a 
restorer  has  somewhat  damaged,  he  painted  frescos  on  the 
wall  between  the  chapel  and  the  belfry,  traces  of  which 
have  recently  been  recovered  from  whitewash,  a  figure 
of  a  bishop  and  of  one  carrying  an  infant  stjll  revealing 
his  style.^    In  the  bell  room  of  the  same  church  Spinello 


"  T»e«ri  (Vol.  H.  p.  186—7) 
am^i  with  reference  to  the  choir 
of  S.  Uaria  Maggiore  that  Bpi- 
nello  painted  it  for  Barone  Cap- 
pelli  i  bnl  thit  is  probably  an  error 
as  the  patronage  of  the  high  altar 
was  only  obtained  by  Barone's 
Bon  io  1318.  (Vide  Bicha.  Vol.IU. 
p    232.) 

*  Bottari,  in  notes  to  Vasari. 
Vol.  n.  p.  188. 

'  Richa,  Chiese.  Vol.  IU. 
p.  280. 

*  Vas.  Vol.  n.  p.  189. 


'  Ibid.  Vol.  11.  p.  194. 

*  In  the  DDomo  Vccchlo  and  the 
Pieve.  lb  id.  p.  187—9;  in  8.  Lao- 
rentino,  the Compagnia  dellaNan- 
ziata,  8.8.  Marco,  Oinstino,  Lo- 
renzo and  the  Bpedaletto.  Ibid. 
p.  192-3. 


"  Vaa,  Vol.  11.  p.  188,  mention 
these,  and  besides,  paintings  i 
the  Cappella  de'  Mflrsuppioi,  re 
presenting    Pope    Honorios    coi 
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depicted  scenes  from  the  legend  of  the  Archangel  IVIichael 
most  of  which  arc  greatly  injured.  In  one  of  tlic  lunettes 
the  Saviour,  enthroned  amoogst  angels,  orders  S.  Michael' 
to  expel  from  his  tLrone  the  rebel  Lucifer  and  his  angels. 
Beneath  this  the  Archangel,  poised  on  the  dragon,  is 
seen  in  the  act  of  striking  him,  whilst  on  each  side, 
angels  and  demons  struggle  for  the  mastery,  —  a  fantaaUc 
medley  of  celestial  warriors  and  evil  spirits  in  the  forms 
of  serpents.  Here  we  find  the  counterpart  of  the  frescos 
in  S.  Maria  degli  Angeli  at  Arezzo,  decorated  with  the 
same  subjects  by  Spinelio,  but  since  obliterated  with  tlic 
exception  of  three  heads  transferred  to  canvass  which  are 
now  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Layard,  and  were  exhibited  at 
Manchester.'  Though  in  bad  condition  these  frescos  still 
have  the  spirit  and  character  of  the  master.^ 

The  Annunciation,  in  a  labornacle  outside  the  church 
of  the  AnnuDziata,  rivals  in  religious  feeling  and  grace, 
as  welt  as  in  beauty  of  composition  that  of  H.  Francesco. 
The  calm  attitude  of  the  Virgin  is  not  less  good  than 
the  action  of  the  angel  whose  flying  drapery  shows  that 
he  has  but  just  alighted.* 

Spinello's  bold  ease  of  hand  and  lively  colour ,  his  broad 
arrangement  of  groups,  his  power  in  giving  ready  motion 
to  figures,  without  any  special  accuracy  of  drawing,   his 


tirmiug  the  mien  of  the  order  o( 
H.  FraDcis, 

>  On  his  left. 

'  Vfts.  Vol.  II.  p.  197.  Another 
of  thu  siileB  of  the  bell  room  cut 
in  two  by  the  wall  of  s  psBsage 
leading   from    the   churcU   to   the 


irlBly 


1   of 


fresco  representing:  th 
the  Arcliangel  to  the  Pope  Gre- 
gory OD  the  mole  of  Adrian  at 
Rome,  which  hns  since  been  called 
from  this  miracle  the  Castle  of 
S.  Angelo,  and  Hccnos  from  the 
life  of  S.  Ef^idiiis. 

'  Especially  the  vision. 

'  The  Virgin  sits  with  a  book, 
Gabriel  on  one  knee  with  arms 
crossed  on  his  breast.     The  spirit 


of  the  Holy  Qhoit  and  the  form 
of  the  infant  Saviour  descend  aa 
if  from  the  Eternal  in  the  lunette 
above,  now  obliterated. 

A  Virgin  giving  the  breast  to 
the  infant  t^aviour  (half  ligiires) 
known  as  the  Madonna  del  Latte 
and  executed  for  the  church  of 
S.  Stiifano  fiior  d'AreiKO  ie  now 
in  S.  Bernardo,  where  of  old  were 
other  works  by  Hpinello.  (Vas. 
Vol.  II.  p.  1!I0  and  193.)  On  the 
facade  of  the  ex-hospital  of  Spi- 
rito  Santo,  he  painted  the  descent 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  three  scenes 
from  the  legend  of  S.S.  Cosmo 
and  Damian,  a  Noli  me  tangere 
of  which  the  r 
but  obliterated. 
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ability  in  rendering  sweep  of  drapery  are  illustrated  in 
S.  Domenico  of  Arczzo,  where  an  altar  to  the  left  of 
the  jiortal  is  decorated  witli  the  majoatic  erect  forme  of 
S.S.  James  and  Philip,  between  side  panels  representing 
scenes  from  the  lives  of  these  sainte.^ 

Vasari  justly  praises  another  of  ii^pinello's  frescos  in 
Arezzo,  a  tabernacle  above  the  door  leading  into  the  Com- 
pagnia  dcUa  Misericordia.  ^  The  colossat  Trinity  depicted 
there,  although  repainted  in  its  lower  lialf,  is  wortliy  of 
diGtinct  attention.'  The  head  of  the  Eternal,  of  a  fine 
and  powerful  type,  a  well  proportioned  figure  of  the  Re- 
deemer, not  without  religious  feeling,  impart  to  the  whole 
sabject  a  certmn  grandeur,  whilst  the  general  cfTcct  is 
heightened  by  vigorous  colour. 

A  vii^n  between  iS.S.  James  and  Anthony  assigned  to 
the  master  in  the  company  of  tlio  Purraciuoli  at  Arezzo, 
bears  the  date  of  1377  and  might  prove,  if  the  fresco 
be  authentic,  that  Spinello  was  still  at  the  time  in  his 
native  city. 

According  to  a  tradition  existing  to  the  present  day,  his 
shop  was  situated  near  the  Via  Sacra  at  the  comer  of 
the  Via  della  Tolletta.  A  room  is  shown  on  the  ground 
floor  of  a  house  on  that  site,  in  which  a  half  figure  of  a 
Virgin  annunciate  is  preserved  on  a  wall,  witli  a  winged 
Saviour  above  and  to  the  right  of  it,  both  figures  dis- 
playing truly  the  style  of  Spinello. 

At  Florence  he  was  employed  by  an  Aretine,  Don 
Jacopo,  general  of  the  congregation  of  Monte  Oliveto  to 
paint  for  the  church  of  that  name  an  ailarpiecc  illustra- 
ting the  lives  and  martyrdom  of  various  saints.  The 
central  panel  has  disappeared;  but.n  gablo   and  predella 


«  VaB.  Vol.  U.  p.  103.  The 
icenes  from  tbe  hCu  of  ».  Jamea 
on  the  left,  those  from  the  life 
of  8.  Philip  on  the  right.  Some 
of  the  heads  in  thene  have  been 
injured  bj  retouching.  Two  ace- 
nee  from  the  life  of  8.  Catherine 
are  above  the  rest. 


Vaa. 
B3. 

'  Four  HUgela  Bnp]>ortinK  tlic 
Trinity  have  also  been  injured, 
aa  well  as  S.8.  Peter,  Cosmo  and 
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are  still  in  the  gallery  of  Sienna,'  the  wings  in  the  gal- 
lery of  Mr.  Ramboux  at  Cologne.^  On  the  pediments  of 
these  are  the  words: 

"Magister.  Simon  Cini.  de  Florentia.  intaliavLt.  Oabriellas. 
Saraceni  de  Senis.  auravit  MGOCLXXX .  ., .  ." 

The  names  of  the  carver  and  gilder,  two  different  per- 
sons in  that  age,  are  thus  duly  recorded.  That  of  Spi- 
nello,  the  painter,  is  absent.  His  signature,  however, 
may  have  been  on  the  central  panel,  as  Vaeari  completes 
the  inscription,  adding  that  the  date  was  1385-^  The 
fragments  of  predella  and  pinnacle  at  Sienna*  have  all 
the  breadth  of  Spinello,  and  are  much  injured,  but  are 
not  different  in  this  from  the  sides  at  Cologne.  Little 
more  than  two  years  after  this,  the  sacristy,  s  lofty 
square  chamber  on  the  South  side  of  the  choir  of  S.  Mi- 
niate al  monte  near  Florence,  was  completed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  last  will  of  Nerozzo  degli  Albert!;  and 
Don  Jacopo  D'Arezzo,  for  whom  Spinello  had  already 
executed  the  altarpiece  of  Monte  Oliveto,  ordered  of  the 
artist  the  frescos  of  the  walls,'  on  which  he  represented 
the  legend  of  S.  Benedict. 

In  the  delineation  of  these  subjects  Spinello  showed  his 
usual  vigour  and  skill,  and  surpassed  himself  in  the  last 
scene  of  all,  depicting  S.  Benedict  extended  on  hie  couch 
and  bewailed  by  his  brethren  in  various  degrees  of  af- 
fliction, in  a  composition  of  a  grand  and  decorous  order. 
He   was,    indeed,   more   than    usually    successful    in   the 


■  Siennese  Cftt.  13. 

*  83  to  87  of  Rambonx  CaUIo- 
gue.  82 ;  —  8,8.  NemeBJas  andJohn 
the  Baptiit  with  predella ,  con- 
taining the  decapitation  of  the 
former,  and  Herods'  feast,  and 
laaiah  in  the  gable  point.  83;  — 
e.S.  Benedict  and  Lacilla  with  a 

gredella  on  which  are  the  death  of 
.  Benedict,  and  the  decapitation 
of  8.  Lacilla.  84;  —  S.  PJiiUp  hold- 
ing a  hook,  85.  S.  James  with 
staff  and  book.  86.  An  apostle 
with  ft  book.  87.  A  saint  in  monk- 
ish dress. 


'  Vas.  Vol.  n.  p.  1ft*. 

*  Fragment  of  pediment  is  num- 
bered 346  in  the  cat.  of  1860,  that 
of  the  pinORcle  246.   The  subject 

of  the  predella  is  the  death  and 
transit,  that  of  the  pinnacle  the 
coronation  of  the  Virgin. 

'  Vas.  Vol.  n.  p.  190.  By  the 
will  of  Nerozzo,  dated  1377,  we 
have  the  exact  period  when  these 
frescos  were  cammissianed  of  Spi- 
nello. Vide  Cenni  Storici  di  S. 
Miniato,  ub,  sup.  p.  16$  and  fol- 
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drawing,  proportion,  and  detail  of  tbia  fresco.  His  dra- 
peries are  broad  and  easy;  and  in  epite  of  the  injuries 
of  time,  the  whole  Btill  preserves  much  of  his  transparent 
well  relieved  and  powerful  colour,  as  well  as  the  marks 
of  his  peculiar  dexterity  of  hand-  Some  of  the  frescos 
of  the- aeries  are  not  faultless  in  distribution.  They  be- 
tray casnal  neglect  and  carelessness.  Yet  in  general  they 
show  so  much  life  and  energy,  and  are  so  fiurly  sustained 
by  general  laws  of  composition,  vigour  of  character,  and 
bold  facility  of  handling,  that  the  total  impression  is  grand. 
To  Spinello's  assistant  Niccolo  di  Fietro  Gerini  the  com- 
paratively feeble  evangelists  in  the  ceiling  may  be  assigned, 
as  they  are  not  unlike  the  works  of  that  master  and  his 
son  Lorenzo  which  shall  be  presently  noticed. 

Spinello's  increasing  fame  now  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
indefatigable  Parasone  Qrasso  of  Pisa,  who  after  exhaust- 
ing the  illustrations  of  the  Pisan  hero  S.  Raineri;  now 
bethought  him  of  two  other  saints  whose  lives  and  mi- 
racles might  fitly  adorn  the  still  vacant  spaces  of  the 
Campo  Santo.  Spinello  was  accordingly  commissioned  in 
1391  to  paint  on  the  South  wall,  by  the  side  of  the  mi- 
racles of  S.  Raineri,  those  of  the  S.S.  Ephesns  and 
.  Potitus. 

The  legend  relates  that  Ephesns  was  presented  to  the 
Emperor  Diocletian ,  who  promoted  him  to  a  high  command; 
but  that  after  he  had.  braced  on  his  armour,  and  was  ready 
to  start  against  the  Christians,  the  Saviour  appeared  to 
warn  him  against  the  enterprise.  Ephcisus  turned  accordingly 
against  the  pagans  of  Sardinia,  receiving,  ere  he  spiung 
into  the  saddle,  a  banner  of  Victory  blazoned  with  the  arms 
of  Pisa,  fiom  the  hands  of  the  Archangel  Michael,  who  rode 
with  him  in  the  subsequent  fight  with  the  host  of  his  angels, 
and  who  ensured  a  decisive  victory.  Appearing  afterwards 
before  the  praetor  of  Sardinia,  he  was  sentenced  to  the  stake; 
and  only  escaped  by  prayer  from  the  flames,  to  perish 
immediately  afterwards  by  the  sword  of  the  execntioner. 
These  incidents  were  depicted  by  Spinello  in  three  parts 
of  the  npper  course  of-  the  wall  at  the  Campo  Santo,  whilst 
in  three  parts  of  the  lower  he  represented  scenes  from  the 
life  of  S.  Potitus  which  have  disappeared  with  the  exception 
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of  the  decapitation ,  and  tlie  carriage  of  tlie  Saint's  body  to 
Alexandria.  In  the  first  compartment  of  the  nppcr  course 
nothing  remains  but  fragments  of  the  fresco  of  the  Saint 
before  Diocletian  and  the  appeamnce  of  the  Saviour'  to 
S.  Ephesus.  In  the  second  the  Lord,  appearing  to  the  left, 
the  saint,  kneeling  in  the  midst  of  his  officers,  receiving 
the  banner  from  the  archangel  on  horeebaclt,  and  the  battle, 
ate  depicted.  In  the  third  the  saint  is  brought  before  the 
praetor  of  Sardinia,  and  taken  to  the  stake;  the  flames  sla; 
the  executioners,  and  Ephesus  is  decapitated. 

In  sacli  stirring  scenes  as  these,  SpinoUo's  art  no 
doubt  sbone  to  advantage;  and  even  now  that  the  form 
of  the  compositions  is  no  longer  traceable,  bia  power  and 
boldness  are  to  bo  distinguished.  In  the  battle  scene  and 
by  the  fire  of  the  stake  where  the  soldiers  of  the  guard 
fall  back  from  the  flames  which  respect  the  saint,  there 
is  a  hardihood  of  action  and  an  attempt  at  foreshortening, 
here  ,and  there  not  unworthy  of  admiration.  Nor  was 
Spinello  so  exclusively  attentive  to  expressing  passion  in 
the  heads  of  combatants  and  guards,  but  that  in  the  face 
of  Ephesus  he  could  show  the  influence  of  tenderer 
feelings.  The  fragments  of  the  Campo  Santo  are,  how- 
ever, moat  advantageoiis  to  Spinello,  as  they  prove  that 
ha  had  the  Giottesque  quality  of  lively  and  transparent 
colour  which  is,  indeed,  far  more  apparent  in  the  series  - 
due  to  hi » industry  than  in  the  neighbouring  one  of  the 
sorrows  of  Job  so  long  assigned  to  Giotto. 

The  records  of  the  Campo  SantO  may  be  consulted 
for  the  -fact  that  Spinello  received  from  Parasone  and  his 
successor  Como  de  Calmulia,  15O  florins  of  gold  for  the 
three  frescos  of  S.  Ephesus,  and  120  florins  for  the  tliree 
of  S.  Potitus,  and  that  the  whole  labour  was  completed 
in  March  1392  (Pisan  style).* 

Froift  Pisa  Spinello  probably  proceeded  to  Florence, 
where,  in  1400  and  140j,  he  is  known  to  have  panted 
altarpioces  for  S.S.   Croce  and  Felicita;   but  he  had  re- 

'  whose  form  ifnowobllteratGil.  I  p.  118.     Spinelli   ia  there    called, 
'    Sec    tlie  (irigiDsIa  copiod    in    "olim  Lnce"   or   the   nod  of  the 

Kiirstcr,   Boitritge,    iili.   enp.  |late  Laoas. 
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Bolved  to  speDtl  hie  old  age,  at  Axezzo;  and  it  ie  pro- 
bable that  about  this  time  he  finiebed  the  fall  of  the  an- 
gels In  S.  Maria  dcgli  Angeli.*  But  so  far  from  dying 
of  fright  of  his  own  picture  of  Lucifer,  as  Vasari  states,' 
he  listened  to  the  overtures  of  Caterino  Coreino  "operaio" 
of  S.  Maria  of  Sienna  to  come  and  paint  there;'  and  in 
answer  to  a  letter  from  him  replied  in  September  1404) 
in  the  following  characteristic  manner: 

"Magiore  mio  cariesimo.  Let  me  know  when;  and  if 
yon  want  mc  at  once,  I  am  ready.  My  fellow  citizens  beg 
that  I  may  from  hence  forth  remain  at  their  service,  and 
they  have  great  confidence  in  me,  bat  that  is  more  of  their 
kindness  than  my  deserts.  I  am,  however,  ready  to  come 
as  I  promised.  Write  to  mc ,  I  am  ready  for  yonr  ser- 
vice."* 

Urged  no  doubt  to  join  at  once,  Spincllo  arrived  on  the 
I»'  of  October,  engaging  to  serve  for  a  year  at  Sienna,  in 
any  work  of  the  Dnomo  which  might  be  entrusted  to  him. 
Uis  son  Gaspaire,  better  known  as  Pani  accompanied  him, 
and  they  were  quickly  installed  in  the  house  of  Domenico 
di  Kiccolo,  where  one  Nanno  di  Paolo  was  ordered  to  at- 
tend and  fumiKh  them  with  wood,  wine,  salt,  oil  and  other 
things.^  They  iabonred  together  in  the  Duomo  till  the  end  ■ 
of  summer  1406,  with  but  one  interruption  in  January  (1404 
— 1405)  when  Spinello  went  on  leave  to  Arezzo  and  left 
Sienna  on  the  17"'  of  Angnst.  A  present  to  the  gossip  of 
the  lodgings,  wife  of  Domenico  di  Niccolo,  ia  recorded.  Of 
the  works  in  the  Duomo,  however,  nothing  has  been  pre- 
served, yet  seven  months  of  labour  at  the  rate  of  eleven 
and  a  half  florins  a  month  might  have  had  a  result  worthy 
of  remembrance.'^ 

In  all  likelihood  Spinello  then  proceeded  immediately  to 
Florence  where  he  painted  for  Leone  Accaiuoli  the  chapel  of 
Dardano  Accaiuoli  in  S.  Niccolo,  and  other  poi-tions  of  the 
same  edifice,  incorporated  later  into  S.  Maiia  Novella.  In 
the  present  Farmacia,  a  room  called  "Stanza  delle  Acque" 
is  still  decorated  with  Spinello's  frescos  of  scenes  from  tlie 
passiinn,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  concealed  by  meilicine 


'  Kow  oblUeratcil. 

»  Vol.  II.  p.  198.  ] 

'  Tlie   "condotto"   or   contract 

I   (iHted    the  20'k  of  Aur.    1404.    1 

toe.  Ken.  Vol.  II.  p.  18. 


'Doc.  Son.  ub.  Blip.  Vol.  II. 
19. 

^   See    the    original    record    in 
>c.  Sen,  Vol.  n.  p.  19. 
'  Ibid.  Vol.  IJ.  p.  19. 
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bottles  and  shelves,  —  work  of  busty  execution,  inferior  to  tbat 
of  1407  at  Sienna,  and  betraying  the  extensive  employment 
of  pupils.'  More  correspondence  between  Spinello  and  the 
Siennese  in  April  1406,^  without  results.  In  June,  however, 
(1407  old  style),  he  signed  a  new  contract,  and  in  March 
1407 — 8,  returned  to  his  old  quarters  at  Sienna  with  Parri, 
to  execute  the  firescos  of  the  Sala  di  Balia  in  the  public 
palace,  in  conjunction  with  Martino  Bartolommei , '  who  de- 
corated the  ceiling  and  framework  with  festoons  and  alle- 
gorical figures  of  little  value.  Here  Spinello  illustrated  in 
sixteen  parts  the  animated  story  of  the  Venetian  campaign 
against  Frederick  Barbarossa,  interesting  to  the  Siennese 
from  the  share  which  legendary  history  assigns  in  it  to  Ro- 
lando Bandinelli  promoted  to  the  pontificate  under  the  name 
of  Alexander  the  Third.*  Executed  with  great  dexterity 
and  freedom,  and  more  than  usually  successful  in  composi- 
tion, these  frescos  are  the  best  that  remain  to  us  of  Spi- 
nello. The  whole  of  the  chapel  with  its  waggon  roof  is 
adorned  with  paintings.  Above  the  entrance  a  naval  en- 
counter is  represented ,  over  which  two  lunettes  contain 
smaller  compositions.  In  one  of  these  the  Pope  rnnning 
away  in  the  white  garb  of  a  pilgrim  and  admirably  draped, 
is  a  prominent  figure.  Alexander  again  may  he  seen  in  a 
picture  of  the  side  opposite  the  entrance,  proudly  led  on 
horseback  by  the  Emperor  Barbarossa  and  the  Doge  of  Ve- 
nice, both  of  whom  hold  the  rein  at  each  side,  whilst  in 
rear,  a  suite  of  cardinals  and  deacons  is  relieved  on  a  distance 
of  ships  and  harbour,  and  in  front  a  procession  of  clei^y 
advancing  to  meet  the  Pope  completes  tbe  picture.'  In  the 
lower  course  of  the  wall  to  the  left,  the  Pope  and  his  car- 
dinals are  grouped  about  the  body  of  the  Emperor-;  the 
Doge  Zani  receives  from  Alexander  the  sword  which  is  to  be 
wielded  agunst  Otbo,*  and  in  the  lunette  b  the  coronation  of 


'  Two  ingcriptiona  in  Rieha, 
prove  that  these  frescua  of  S. 
Niccolo  were  executed  in  1406, 
and  Vassri  errs  in  the  date  of 
1831  beeuuse  he  found  that  in 
thatjearDardaaoAccaiaolicauKcd 
the  chapel  to  bu  bnilt.  The  paint, 
in^  were  commiaaioDed  by  Leone 
^1  1406.    Vide   Vaa,   Vol.   11.   p.p. 


135- 


*  Doc.  Son.  Vol.  II.  p.  21}. 
'  Ibid.  Vol.  U.  p.  33. 

*  The  subjects  were  traced  for 


Spinelli    by    one    Bettua    Bene- 
dict!. Ibid.  Vol.  II.  p.  33. 

^  In  a  lunette  above  this  the 
Pope  gives  Barbarossa  hia  bless- 
ing. The  lunette  to  tbe  ri^ht  is 
damaged.  In  the  lower  course  of 
the  left  wait  Pope  and  cardinals 
are  grouped  about  the  body  of 
the  Kmpcror,  lying  in  front  of 
them,  a  figure  renewed  apparently 
in  the  to""  century  by  Stefano 
Saaaetta's    pupil    Pietro    di    Gio- 

Cardinala  surrounded  the  Pop« 
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Pope  Alexander.  The  best  maintained  of  these  frescos  is 
that  of  Zani  before  Alexander,  the  most  animated  and 
best  arranged  that  of  the  Pope  on  horepback  led  by  Bar- 
harossa ;  and  the  figures  on  horseback  as  well  as  the  horses 
themselves  are  fine  and  fairly  in  motion.  Though  all  the 
scenes  are  not  equally  well  distributed,  and  the  defective 
form  and  perspective  of  tbe  architecture  makes  planes  ob- 
lique which  should  be  horizontal,'  still  tbe  general  impres- 
sion is  favorable  because  of  tho  excessive  speed  and  bold- 
ness of  the  execntion,  a  comparativply  fair  breadth  of  light 
and  shade,  gay,  vigorous  and  transparent  colour,  sweeping 
drapery  and  a  general  aspect  of  life  and  motion.  There  is 
in  fact  a  decorative  unity  in  the  whole  which  is  effective. 
But  there  is  still  miicb  to  reprove  in  the  drawing  of  tbe 
hands,  feet  and  articulations,  and  in  that  of  many  short 
and  thickset  figures.  Colour  seems  tn  have  been  obtained 
by  simple  means,  first  of  all  by  systematic  rapidity  of 
hand,  and  then  by  the  use  of  white  nndergronnds  for  bigh 
flesh  lights,  warmed  up  with  transparent  glazes.  The  share 
of  Parri  in  these  labours  is  evidently  secondary;  becaose 
all  the  frescos  are  by  one  hand  and  in  one  characteristic 
style. 

Tbe  latest  record  respecting  Spinello  and  tbe  labours  at 
Sienna  is  tbe  ll"'  of  July  1406,^  after  which  perbaps  Spi- 
nello  retired  to  Arezzo,  where  he  died,  aged  ninety  two, 
leaving  behind  Parri  and  another  son  named  Fnrzore  to 
follow  the  professions  of  painter  and  goldsmith.^  Several 
pictures  by  Spinello  have  been  preserved.  One,  a  Madonna 
amongst  saints  and  angels  in  tbe  Academy  of  Arts*  at  Flo- 
rence, orif^nally  painted  for  S.  Andrea  of  Lucca,  is  inter- 
esting for  tbe  inscription:  "Hoc  opns  pinxit  Spinellus  Lnce 
Aritio  D  .1.  A.  1391."  It  is  a  damaged,  feebly  executed  pro- 
duction without  the  Sre  of  the  master.    ' ' 

A  banner  painted  on  both  sides  for  the  Brotherhood  of 
S.  Sepolcro  at  Gutibio,  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Marcbese 
Ranghiacd,^  has  all  tbe  character  of  tbe  master  and  is  one 

Boldiora  with  papal  and  Tenetian  *  Doc.  Sen.  Vol.  II.  p.  83. 

flags   are   about  tbe   dogo   in  the  ■  Vas.  Vol.  D.  p.  198. 

left  foreground.     On   the  arch  in  *  No.  3G.  Gallerj  of  old  pictures, 

the  centre  of  the  vhapcl,  Alenan-  The  Virgin  onthTonsd  nnder  guard 

der  in  pilgrim'*  is  gnrb  (linenvcreil  iif   nngds   between  S.S.  PaulinDS 

St  Venice.     In  the   vaulting    are  John    the    Itnptist,    Andrew    and 

tbe   Sfmbols   of  the   ErangeliBtB.  Mnlhew.     The  two  angels   to   the 
left  of  tho  Virgin  are  gone,  those 

'  With  the   roBUlt  that   fignres  to  the  right  are  in  adoration. 

do  not  tread   on  a   proper  plnne.  °  At  Oubbio. 

VOL.   II.  2 
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of  the  beat  examples  in  privntc  liande.  On  one  face  is  the 
Flagellation.  On  thp  other  the  Magdalen,  enthroned  amidat 
a  glory  of  eight  playing  angcle,  holds  in  her  right  the  oint- 
ment and  in  her  left  a  crucifix.  Four  brothers  of  the  Fra- 
ternity kneel  in  pairs  below;  the  whole  inclosed  in 
painted  atchitectnre  adorned  with  medallions  of  saints.^ 

Three  figures  of  S.8.  John  tlie  Baptist,  John  the  Evan- 
gelist and  James  the  elder,  all  hnt  life  size,  executed  for 
the  hospital  church  of  8.  Giovanni  e  Niccolo  at  Florence, 
are  now  in  the  National  Gallery  and  have  been  mentioned 
as  rather  in  the  character  of  the  school  of  Orcagna.'' 

As  a  final  example  of  Spinello,  and  an  illustration  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  allowed  his  assistants  to  share 
the  honours  of  publicity  with  him,  one  may  notice  an  al- 
tarpiece  in  three  compartments  executed  for  the  monastery 
of  S.  Feiicita  at  Florence  and  now  in  the  Academy  of 
Arts,'  inscribed  at  the  base  of  the  central  panel  as  follows; 

"Questa  tavoln  fece  fare  el  capitolo  conveuto  del  mo- 
naatcrio  di  Sancta  FeUcita ,  do'  danari  del  dccto  monasterio, 
al  tempo  delta  Badessa  Lorenza  de'  Mossi  in  anno  domini 
1401." 

It  is  proved  by  records'  that  the  centre,  representing 
tliA  coronation  of  the  Virgin,  was  painted  by  Lorenzo  di 
Niccolo  Gerini,  the  side  to  the  right  by  Niccolir  di  Pietro, 
father  of  Lorenzo,  and  the  side  to  tlic  left  by  Spinello.^ 
But  for  the  record  it  would  be  difficult  to  assign  to  each 
of  these  painters  his  share  in  the  entire  work.  That  of 
Spinello  is  undoubtedly  beneath  his  ttsual  powers,  and  in 
harmony  with  the,  third  rate  talent  exhibited  by  Lorenzo 


'  Of  tbene  vestiges  only  remnin. 
•  Purchased  from  the  Ugo  Tlaldi 
Collection  niid  now  No,  681  of 
the  National  Gallcr]'  Catalogue- 
As  onampleii  of  pictures  wbivh 
are  not  hy  Spinello  the  following 
maj  be  registered.  A  tabernacle 
exhibited  at  Manchester  bj  G.  E, 
n.  Vernon  Esq.  M.  P.  (No.  27  of 
Cat.  Manchester  Exhib.)  by  some 
master  of  the  close  of  the  14'<> 
cvntiiry.  The  adoration  of  Chriat 
and  Circntnciaion  (No.  lioa  of 
Berlin  Cat.}.  ThcLsEt  SnppGr(No. 


1108.  Berlin  Cat),  and  the  annnn- 
ciation,  all  assigned  to  the  master 
in  the  Berlin  Gallery. 

*  At  Florence  nnder  No.  3&. 
Hall  of  large  plctiires. 

«  Vide  annot.  to  Vas.  Vol.  11. 
p.  197  and  Gaye,  Carteggio 
Vol.   I  p.  4as. 

<■  Side  to  right,  S.S.  Peter,  Joho 
the  Evangelist,  James  and  Bene- 
dict. 

Side  to  left,  S.S.  John  the  Bap- 
tist, Mathew  nnd  Feiicita.  Pedi- 
ment, six  asints. 
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and  Niccolo.     These  were,  however,  ptunterB  extensively 

employed  in  their  time,  though  anknown  or  n^eeted  by 

Vasari.     Of  Niccolo  di  Fietro  the  earliest  and  most  im 

portuit  work  is  a  series  of  frescos  in  the  ex-ch&pterhonse 

of  S.  Bonaventiira  of  the  convent  of  S-  Francesco  at  Pisa. 

The   name  of   the  painter  may   he   found    on   a   bracket 

above  the  entrance  door,  as  follows: 

Nicolans 

.  .  .  .  tr.  Pitor 

de  Floient. 

MCCCI  .... 


or  as  copied  by  Lasinio'  Nicolans  Petri  pitor  de  Florentia 
depinait  an.  D.  MCOCLXXXXII. 

At  Frato  there  are  frescos  by  the  %ame  band  signed 
Niccolo  di  Rero  Gerini. 

At  S.  Bonaventara,  Qerini  painted  scenes  from  Uie 
Passion. 

He  placed  in  the  sides  of  the  entrance  9.S.  Lawrence,' 
and  John  the  Baptist,'  on  the  entrance  wall  to  the  left, 
Jndas  selling  himself,  on  the  left  side,  of  the  chapterlionse, 
the  last  supper,  the  washing  of  the  apostles'  feet,  Christ  on 
the  Honnt  of  Olives,  and  the  capture.  On  the  side  opposite 
the  door,  the  flagellation,  Christ  carrying  his  cross,  the  cru- 
cifixion, the  deposition,  and  the  burial;  on  the  side  to  the 
right,  the  resuTrection ,  Noli  me  tangere,  and  ascension;  on 
the  wall  of  the  door  to  the  right,  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

There  are  now  but  fragments  of  Judas  selling  himself, 
and  of  the  frescos  on  the  wall  to  the  left,  hardly  any- 
thing remains.  The  flagellation,  the  carriage  of  the  cross 
and  the  cmcifixion  itself  are  in  an  equally  bad  state,  and 
the  deposition  is  partly  injured  by  the  M\  of  the  inton- 
aco  or  abrasion  of  the  colour;  but  in  this  last  composi- 
tion, enough  remiuns  to  justify  an  opinion  as  to  the  pow- 

'  TsY,  11.   of  Kaccolta   do   Pit- 1      '  Now  all  bnt  gone. 
tnre    aatiche  intiif  li&te  dn  Paolo 

LnRinio  deM^ate  da  Giaseppe  '  This  one  of  the  finest  fignres 
Eosni.     Pisn  MDCCCXX.  |  h«re. 

2* 
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ci-B  of  tlie  painter.  A  grniip  of  long  slender  figures  of 
a  weak  character  represents  the  Marys  about  the  Vii^in 
and  the  Virgin  herself.  Their  long  thin  necks  and  small 
chins,  their  raoutlis  writhing  to  express  grief,  display  de- 
fects similar  to  those  conspicuous  in  frescos  decorating 
the  sacristy  of  S.  Croce  at  Florence  which  may  for  that 
reason  be  assigned  to  Niccolo  Gerini.'  The  subject  as 
a  whole  is  not  ill  arranged;  but  being  an  imitation  of 
others  of  the  same  kind  by  artists  of  note,  and  tliere- 
fore  typical,  it  cannot  be  accepted  as  a  proof  of  Niccolo's 
jiower.  In  the  Entombment,  the  naked  frame  of  the  Sa- 
viour is  extended  on  a  winding  sheet,  held  up  at  each 
end  by  two  apostles.  The  Virgin  embraces  as  she  r^ses 
the  head  of  the  Redeemer,  and  an  apostle  at  each  side 
kisses  the  hands,  whilst  the  Marys  and  others  stand  around 
in  attitudes  of  lamentation.  With  a  slight  change  in  the 
position  of  some  of  the  figures,  the  fresco  is  a  mere 
repetition  of  a  picture  at  the  Academy  of  Arts  in  Flo- 
rence assigned  to  Taddeo  Gaddi ; *  and  in  both ,  the 
same  character  may  be  noticed.  We  may  conceive  Niccolo 
I'etri  Gerini  to  have  issued  from  the  school  of  Taddeo 
Gaddi  who  is  known  to  have  been  still  alive  in  1366- 
His  last  work  is  dated  1401;  his  education  in  every  case 
.  Florentine;  and  in  these  frescos  of  Fisa  the  continuation 
of  the  school  of  Taddeo  Gaddi  may  bo  tracud.'  The  re- 
surrection is ,  like  the  Entombment,  a  typical  composition. 
The  Saviour  sets  his  foot  on  the  side  of  the  sepulchre, 
raising  his  right  arm  and  grasping  a  banner  in  his  left. 
Clothed  in  his  white  winding  sheet  which  is  fairly  folded, 
liis  movement  is  not  without  grandeur.  The  type  and  out- 
lines of  this  figure  are  the  best  in  the  chapterhouse.  *  The 
Noli  me  tangere  though  less  good  is  hardly  less  interesting^ 
the  action  of  the  Magdalen  being  ready,  and  the  group 
recalling   that   of  Giotto.^     A    certain    amount  of   grace, 


'  5ec  anion   in  TaMoo  (Jaddi. 
•  No.  .Si  ace  antea. 


'  In  the  left  liand  corner  there 
are  bnt  traces  af  two  soldiers 
asleep  at  the  foot  of  the  sepulchre. 

^  The  dress  ot  tlie  MagJnlcn  is 
digcoloared. 
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natard  movement,  fair  shape  and  drapery  likewiBfi  mark 
the  neighbouring  group  of  the  Marys.  A  thoroughly 
Giottc&t]ue  form,  again,  may  he  noticed  in  the  ascension.' 
In  general  the  remains  of  these  damaged  frescos*  would 
prove  that  Niccolo  was  a  diligent  and  careful  painter, 
whose  colour  wants  force  aud  fusion,  though  it  has  a 
certain  liveliness  and  gaiety.  In  the  draperies ,  the  chang- 
ing hues  appear  to  have  been  favorites.  The  outlines 
and  frames  of  the  figures  arc  reminiscent  of  tlic  Oiottca- 
que  type,  but  inferior  to  those  of  Spinello,  to  whom  in- 
deed, Niccolo  was  also  second  in  composition.  On  the 
other  hand  he  tried  to  finish  hands,  feet,  and  articulations, 
and  was  in  this  not  only  above  tjpinello,  but  beyond 
Agnolo  Gaddi.  Still  his  painting,  compared  to  that  of 
either  of  those  masters,  is  lifeless  and  third  rate. 

Reverting  for  an  instant  to  the  Entombment  in  the  Aca- 
demy of  Arts  at  Florence  assigned' to  Taddeo  Oaddi: 

The  spectator  may  note  in  the  composition ,  which  is 
formed  of  life  size  figures,  complete  want  of  r<^nt  and  over- 
charge  of  figures.  The  Saviour,  ascending  in  the  upper  part, 
is  of  noble  and  good  pruportions,  the  face  youthful  aud  the 
attitude  fair,  but  the  angels  are  in  vehement  nctinn.^  In 
the  principal  scene,  the  Saviour  lies  very  long  on  the  tomb 
with  hips  enveloped  in  a  drapery,  but  the  s^iGctiitor  has 
before  him  a  stiff,  hard  corpse,  of  which  tbo  furm  has  been 
sought  out  and  studied  without  the  genius  of  ensemble  so 
striking  in  Giotto.  Some  merit  may  ho  detected  in  the  sofl 
expression  of  the  face,  but  the  fiesh  tiuts  are  light  and  fiat, 
bence  comparatively  unrelieved.  The  remaining  fignrcs  are 
loug  and  slender  like  those  of  Taddeo  Gaddi  and  affect  bin 
pecnb'arities  of  shape,  but  some  of  the  types  arc  very 
Goinmon  *  and    the  Virgin ,    at  the   Saviour's    head ,    has   the 


'  The  Savionr  of  fair  chnracter  polini,   on   whole  tomb  aro  those 

«nd   proportions   in   an   elliptical  words;  ". ..  MCCCLXXXX  dio  XX 

glory  is  surrounded  by  a  choir  of  monsis    Aprilis,     qui    Laiircntitis 

12  ang^U  playing,   whilst  helow,  fecit  ipeum  capituliim,  pictnra  ct 

the   Virgin,    Marys    and   apostIcA  Beilibus  ailornari." 

stand  under  gnard  of  two  ana-els.  •  ti,  -,  ™i.-t      j_  ..         _ 

The  forefrrou^d  is  discoloured.  ,   '  J^""  """'^   •*"""««   "'"   """ 

'  Butnohr  (Forschiingoo  Vol,  II.  ^"'^*^' 

p.  234)  records  that  the  paintings  *  For  inatanco,  that  of  S.  .Tohn 

were  esecnted  for  Lorenzo  Ciam-  |  kissing  the  hands  of  the  Saviour 
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pointed  chin  usaal  in  Niccolo  Gcrini.  The  outlines  are  welt 
defined,  but  coarse.  The  picture  aa  a  whole  does  not  im- 
prove on  acquaintance,  being  at  first  sight  more  pleasing 
than'  on  closer  examination.  The  draperies  are  overcharged 
with  lines  and  folds;  and  gay  tihan^ng  hues  appear  again 
to  bare  been  preferred  by  a  painter  who  can  be  no  other 
than  Gerini.  * 

Analogy  of  manner  connects  him  again  with  the  frescos 
of  the  sacristy  of  S.  Croce  at  Florence  which  not  only 
resemble  those  of  S.  Bonaventura  at  Pisa,  but  others  to 
be  mentioned  at  Prato.  Here  Gerini  seems  to  have  painted 
by  the  side  of  a  crucifixion  executed  by  a  better  Giottesque 
than  himself, '  Christ  surrounded  by  the  Virgin  and  apostles, 
carrying  his  cross ,  the  resurrection  and  ascension.  The 
Saviour  turns ,  as  he  carries  his  cross ,  to  look  at  the 
Virgin  stretching  her  bands  towards  him  from  6ut  the  group 
of  the  Marys,  who  are  sternly  kept  hack  by  a  soldier.  In 
her  action,  the  combination  of  vehemence,  feeble  form 
and  nnnoble  expression  which  characterizes  Gerini  at  Pisa, 
is  again  displayed.  In  the  resurrection,  the  Saviour  is 
but  a  repetition  of  that  in  the  frescos  at  S.  Buona- 
ventura,  and  has  the  same  type  and  character  as  that 
in  the  altarpiece  assigned  to  Taddeo  Gaddi  at  the  Aca- 
demy of  Arts.'  Similar  forms,  spirit,  and  drawing,  again, 
are  noticeable  in  the  ascension.  At  Prato ,  in  the  ex-chapter- 
house of  the  convent  of  S.  Francesco,  Gerini's  style  may 
be  studied ,  with  the  certainty  arising  from  the  fact  that 
beneath  the  figure  of  S.  Bartholomew,  which,  with  those 
of  S.S.  Chiara,  Catherine  and  John  the  Baptist,  stand 
guard  on  the  lintels  of  the  entrance  door,  the  words  "Ni- 
cholo  di  Piero  Gerini,  dipintore  .  .  .  ,"  are  inscribed.  There 
he  painted  scenes  from  the  legend  of  8.  Matbew  including 
his  death,  and  scriptural  incidents.^  Executed  later  than 
those  of  Florence  and  Pisa,  these  reveal  a  peculiarity  sel- 
dom to  he  found  in  the  works'  of  a  truly  great  artist,  a  de- 
cline following  upon  advance  in  years.  The  figures  are 
longer,  slenderer,  more  stiff  and  lifeless,  and  less  carefully 
executed  than  previous  ones.     A  crucifixion  on  the  wall  op- 


'  The  ligure  at  the  Saviour's 
feel  is  partly,  and  two  Ggnren 
more  to  the  right  totally  re- 
painted. 

*  Vide  aolea;  and  this  i*  an  opi- 
nion already  expreBsed  by  t'  ii  r  s  t  e  r 
BeitrSge  ub.  sup.  p.  207. 


'  No.  31  vide  ante. 

'  Oa  the  wall  facing  the  en- 
trance the  cruuifiiion  with  the 
Magdalen  nt  the  foot  of  the  Gross 
and  theusnal  attendant  scenes,  all 
but  obliterated  and  in  the  ceiling 
the  four  Kvangelists. 
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posite  the  entrance,  and  tlie  ceiling  frescos  are,  indeed,  so 
poor  that  they  may  be  by  Lorenzo.  In  this  third  rate  style 
it  might  be  poesihle  to  qnote,  as  by  Niccolo,  an  infinity  of 
.vorke  assigned  in  nnmerous  galleries  to  Giotto,  Taddeo 
Gaddi,  aiul  Orcagna.* 

The  records  of  Del  Migliorc  also  contain  reference  to 
the  painter  under  the  dates  1380  and  1333,  and  prove 
the  exiateoce  of  Masa  hie  widow  id  13S9-* 

Lorenzo  di  Kiccolo  succeeded  to  the  mediocrity  of  his 
f&ther.  His  most  important  labour  is  the  coronation  of 
the  Virgin  and  adoration  of  the  Magi,  a  predclla  altarpiece 
in  the  church  of  S,  Domenico  at  Cortona.* 

Beneath  the  adoration  is  the  painter's  name:  "Lanrentins 
Nicholai  me  piueit"  and  the  following : 

"Chosimo  K  Lorenzo  di  Medici  (la  Firenze  ano  data 
ehnesta  tavola  a  ft&tt  di  Sco  Domeuicho  d&  oservanza  da 
Chortona  per  lanima  loro  e  di  loro  paeeati  MGCCCXXXX." 

Taken  in  Ii38  from  the  convent  of  S.  Mark  at  Florence, 
where  it  had  once  stood,  it  was  sent  by  Cosmo  and  Lo- 
renzo de'  Hedici  to  Cortona,^  where  it  was  long  considered 
in  spite  of  the  signatnre  to  be  an  altarpiece  by  Angelico. 

Imposing  in  iu  total  aspect  and  better  than  the  work  of 
Lorenzo  in  the  joint  altarpiece  of  himself,  his  father  and 
Spinello,  this  is  still  a  third  rate  Giottesquo  work  of  which 


'  In  the  Palazzo  Beale  at  Parma, 
is  a  "death  of  the  Virgin",  in  the 
Royal  Gallery  an  npper  compoti- 
lion  bcloni^ing  to  tlie  saine  nltar- 
piece,  representing  the  gift  of  tlic 
girdla  to  S.  Thomas,  placed  under 
tbe  name  of  Giotto,  bat  in  reality 
by  MIccolo  (jerini.  In  a  room 
called  la  Scoletta  or  Coro  of  tbe 
chnrch  of  S.  Oiovanni  at  Pesaro 
ia  an  altarpiece  by  Niccolo  with 
a  mntilattid  inscription:  ".  .  ,  de 
Florentia  1400,"  The  Madonna 
is  enthroned  under  tbe  guard  of 
two  angels.  In  the  side  panels, 
tbe  Archangel  Michael  weighing 
the  Bonis  and  St.  Francis  are 
placed. 

A  pictare  of  the  coronation  of 
the  Virgin  in  the  Zeeca  of  Flo- 
'.    ntited    by    Gaye,     who 


publishes  i 


1   proTing   that 


it  was  painted  in  1373  by  Jacobo 
Cini  (can  he  be  related  to  Jacobo 
Cini  the  carver  of  tiio  altarpiece 
by  Spinello,  see  ante),  Simone 
and  NicholauH,  the  latter  sup- 
posed to  he  Gcrini. 

*  Oaye  Cnrtcggio  Vol.  U.  p. 
433. 

*  The  Virgin  is  between  tan 
saints.  Above,  the  angel  and  Vir- 
gin annnnciato  at  each  side  of  a 
Trinity.  Below,  the  adoration  of 
the  Magi ,  at  each  aide  of  which 
are  4  scenes  from  the  life  of  S.  Do- 
minick,  octagonal  pilasters,  angels 
and  saints. 

*  Vide  Chron.  di  B.  Marco, 
in  annot.  to  Vas.  Vol.  IV.  p.  51. 
The  letter  of  thanks  from  the 
Prior  of  Cortona  for  the  present 
is  published  by  Gaye  in  Carteg- 
gio.  Vol.  I.  p.  140. 
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the  best  parte  are  the  composition  it  in  the  predella  and  the 
figures  in  the  pilasters. 

A  glorification  of  S.  Uartliolomew  by  this  master  is  preser- 
ved amongst  a  collection  located  iu  the  Sala  dcU'  Aniico 
Palazzo,  now  the  Comuae  of  S.  Gimignano.'  IL  bears  the 
following  inscriptions.  In  the  hem  of  the  Saint's  dress: 
"Laurentius  Nicholai  de  Florentia  pinsit,"  beneath  the  cen- 
tral figure: 

"g.  BartolommeuB  Apostolus,  an.  MCGCCI  questa  tsvola 
fece  fare  Nicholino  di  Bindo  KassuccU.^" 

A  Virgin  and  child  from  the  church  of  S.  Bartolo  by 
the  same  hand,'  as  well  as  four  little  pictures  of  S.8.  Fina 
and  Gregory  with  a  scene  from  the  life  of  each  of  those 
saints  arc  likewise  in  the  gallery  at  S.  Gimignano.* 

In  the  passage  to  the  Cappella  Medici  at  8.  Croce,  in 
Florence,  a  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  with  attendant  saints 
and  scenes,'  may  be  seen.  The  style  is  here  a  little  better 
than  at  S.S.  Gimignano  and  Cortona,  but  the  hand  i»  the 
same.  The  types  are  more  regular  and  pleasing,  and  have 
more  feeling.  Of  frescos  by  Lorenzo  di  Niccol!>  none  arc 
known,  but  his  manner  is  to  be  fonud  in  a  Virgin,  an- 
gels and  saints  in  a  tabernacle  at  8.  Andrea  Ravessano 
near  I'Anchetta  at  no  great  distance  from  Florence."  At  foot 
is  the  date  "1400,  VllI  del  Mese  Gennaio."  lids  is  a  fair 
fresco  of  the  lower  Giottesqae  manner  at  tbe  close  of  the 
fourteenth  century. 

Lorenso's  pictures   without  great  excellence    are    not    dis- 
agreable  to  look  at.     He  was  not  a  bad  painter  amongst  the  . 
third   rates.     His   colour   was  warm   and    not  without  power 
and   harmony,    and   bis    drawing   bold.     He    was    a  man    of 


'  Enthroned.  Willi  i  acenes  from 
hia  life;  at  the  Bides  a  crucifixion 
and  oi^hl  Bainta  in  the  pediment. 
The  altarpiece  in  No.  2  of  the 
uiitatoguc  of  n  collection  duo  to 
tlie  caro  of  ttic  erudite  and  liindly 
Canon  Pecori. 


'  No.  4  of  cat. 

'  No.  10  and  H  of  cat. 

^  S.S.  Peter,  Stephen,  nn  iipostle 


and  Mary  Magdalen  at  side.  Above, 
centre,  the  Trinity,  at  each  side 
of  which  the  angfel  and  Virgin 
annanciate,  the  prophets  Jeremiah 
aud  Isaiah.  A  loienge  below 
bcnrs  the  date  UIO. 

'  VirgiD  and  child  between  4 
angels  8.S,  Catherine,  John  the 
Baptist  (right),  Magdnlcn,  Teter 
(left\  Six  saints  in  the  vaulting, 
of  which  S.  Bartholomew  is  still 
rocogniKeable.  Above  arch,  theSa- 
vioilr  in  benediction  between  two 
medflllions  of  saints. 
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oonsiderable  practise,  bnt  his  wurk  thongb  superior  to  that 
of  Parri  Spinelli  does  not  staad  critical  examination. 

The  following  selection  may  serve  to  illuetrate  the  man- 
ner and  school  of  Niecolo  and  Lorenzo  Gerini. 

In  the  Gallery  of  Fine  Arte  at  Florence,'  the  Virgin 
and  child  between  S.S.  Lawrence  and  John  Evangelist, 
Jamea  and  Sebastian.  In  the  predcUa,  five  scenes,  more  in 
the  manner  of  the  Gaddi  and  leas  defective.  In  the  same 
gallery,^  the  Virgin  and  child  between  S.S.  Stephen  and 
Reparata  by  the  same  hand  as  the  foregoing.  The  Trinity' 
between  S.S.  Ronmaldo  and  Andrew,  with  three  scenes 
from  the  life  of  the  former  in  tho  npper  spaces,  inscribed: 
"  istam  capellam  fecit  fieri  Johannes  Gbibcrti  pro  anima  sua 
A.  D.  MCCCLXV."  —  The  Virgin  and  child*  between 
S.S.  Lawrence  and  Julian,  Anthony  and  John  the  Baptist, 
inscribed:  "Santa  Maria  orate  pro  nobis  anni  MCCCCIIIL" 
Finally  may  be  mentioned  an  altarpiece  of  some  interest  in 
the  church  all'  Impmnetta  near  Florence,  superior  to  the 
last  mentioned,  representing  the  coronation  of  the  Virgin 
with  the  twelve  apostles  at  the  sides,  and  above  and  below, 
foarteen  scenes  from  the  life  of  the  Virgin  and  Saviour,  he- 
sides  saints  and  angels  in  the  pilasters  amd  pinnacles.  This 
picture  is  inscribed : 

"Ad  honorem  et  reverentiam  matris  dei  ac  semper  Virgi- 
nia Gloriose  hec  tabula  facta  fuit  tempore  Keverendi  Domini 
Stefani  plebani  pro  remedio  anime  sue  et  animamm  majoris 
sotietatis  et  omnium  bcnefactorum  istius  ecclosiK.  Anno  Do- 
mini Milleaimo  CCCLXX V." 

The  reader  who  should  be  inclined  to  trust  Vasari,  may 
leam  from  him  that  an  artist  existed  at  Arezzo  in  the 
fifteenth  century  whose  talent  as  a  coloanst  of  fresco  was 
unparalleled,  whose  fancy  was  beyond  measure  pleasant 
and  capricious,  and  who,  as  a  designer,  was  excellent.^ 
Time  has  fortunately  spared  some  ef  the  works  of  Parri 
Spinelli,  who  is  the  subject  of  this  flattery f^lfcierely  be- 
cause he  was  bom  in  Vasari's  own  city;  and  the  student 
is  enabled  to  withdraw  a  third  rate  painter  from  the  place 


■  No.  9  Oalerie  dcs  nnciens  tn- '  the  AngcTi  at  Florence. 
bl«Mi.  I     '  Nu.  33. 

*  No.  47.  "  Vas.  Vol.  III.  p.p.  144  and  fnl- 

*  No. -to  from  the  monastery  of  [lowing. 
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of  honour  unfairly  assigned  to  him,  asii  to  thnut  him 
back  into  the  bumble  obscurity  which  bo  deserves. 

A  great  part  of  Parri's  works  at  Arezzo  have  perished, 
but  some  of  those  which  be  completed  for  S.S.  Domenico 
and  Maria  della  Mieericordia,  and  others  hitherto  neglected 
in  the  Palazzo  "dcUa  Communita"  and  in  S.  Francesco 
will  amply  satiate  the  beholder. 

Entering  S.  Domenico  and  looking  to  the  right  of  the 
entrance,  he  may  see  a  crucifixion  framed  in  a  feigned  pa- 
nelling that  now  cuts  off  part  of  the  picture,  with  the  Vir- 
gin and  ft  canonized  bishop  on  one  side,  S.  John  EvangeliBt 
and  another  s^nt  on  the  other.  In  this  fresco  be  will  find 
the  Saviour  depicted  in  a  long  curved  shape,  ill  drawa, 
without  sei^timent,  or  a  touch  of  nature  in  the  attitude,  by 
one  who  deserves  to  be  called  a  second  tfargaritone.  If 
he  turns  in  disgust  from  this  exhibition  of  low  art  to  the 
figures  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  he  will  find  the  forms  of 
which  Vasari  truly  says:  "Parri  painted  figuret^much  longer 
and  more  slender  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  and  whereas 
others  at  the  most  gave  them  a  height  equal  to  ten  heads, 
he  made  them  of^loven  and  sometimes  of  twelve.  Nor  were 
they  ungraceful,  though  lean;  but  they  were  unvariably  bent 
round  to  one  side  or  to  the  other,  because,  as  Parri  him- 
self used  to  say,  they  had  thus  more  "bravura". '  Curved, 
distorted,  wooden,  and  hideous,  disfigured  further  by  vehe- 
ment action  and  grimace,  these  forms  can  excite  but  a 
smile  in  the  beholder  when  he  thinks  that  Vasari,  a  critic 
of  no  common  order,  could  find  something  to  admire  in 
them.  In  a  lunette  above  this  scene,  two  incidents  from 
the  life  of  8.  Nicholas  exhibit  agun  superabundance  of 
false  and  exaggerated  action,  draperies  so  long  and  plenti- 
ful as  to  smother  the  frames,  and  contours  of  a  wiry  and 
endless  line.  Parri  did  not  even  retrieve  these  imperfections 
by  a  feeling  for  relief  or  colour.  On  the  contrary,  his  tones 
are  laid  o^u  raw  add  startling  contrasts,  of  a  coarse  sub- 
stance, ano  with  a  flatness  which  betrays  no  notion  of 
chiaroscuro.^  As  is  too  frequently  the  case  with  paintings 
of  little  interest,  particular  care  has  been  lavished  on  their 
preservation,  and  a  fresco,  saved  from  the  walls  of  8.  Maria 
della  Misericordia,  ^  b  now  preserved  in    the    "Sala  di  Jus- 
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tizift  Civile"  at  Ai^zzo.  ThU  was  one  of  a  nameroiis  class 
of  votive  picttues  intended  to  honour  the  Virgin  Moiy,  who 
was  supposed  to  have  interceded  for  the  people  of  Arezzo ; 
and  she  is  represented  guarded  by  two  angels  in  flight  above 
her,  in  a  cloab  of  snch  amplitude  that  beneath  it  the  people 
of  the  city,  a  pope  and  a  cardinal  find  refuge.  At  the 
sides,  S.S.  Gregory  and  Donate  stand  erect;  and  the  whole 
in  inclosed  in  a  painted  frame,  embellished  in  pinnacles 
with  four  allegorical  virtues  in  dead  colonr.  Beneath,  a 
damaged  view  of  the  city  completes  a  picture  which  cari- 
catures the  defects  of  Parri.  An  altarpiece  from  the  same 
chitrch,  representing  the  same  subject  with  S.S.  Lauren- 
tiuo  and  Pergentlno'  at  the  sides,  and  resting  on  a  pre- 
della  in  four  parts  containing  scenes  from  the  lives  of  the 
two  saints,  is  a  less  defective,  but  still  unpleasant  work  of 
(be  master  now  in  tbe  "  Palazzo  della  Communita ".  In 
an  upper  story  of  this  building  again,  a  fresco  of  tbe  cruci- 
iixion  witb  S.  John  and  tho  Virgin  in  the  dislocated  attitudes 
pecnliar  to  Parri,  is  preserved.  In  9.  Francesco,  he  painted 
tbe  last  supper'  in  a  less  exaggerated  style  reminiscent  of 
the  works  of  Bicci.  It  may  tberefoie  be  one  of  Parri's  early 
productions  as  yet  comparatively  untainted  with  his  later 
failings.  The  S.  Christopher  in  the  "Cbiesa  dell'  Oblata," 
which  is  said  to  be  inscribed:  "Hoc  opus  factum  fait  anno 
Domini  MCCCCXLIV  die  IV.  mensis  Decembris,"  has  been 
for  some  time  invisible  under  a  hoarding,  the  church  having 
been  occupied  as  a  barrack.  Italy  is  unfortunately  full  of 
snch  frescos  as  these,  time  having  spared  tlie  bad  in  many 
more  cases  than  the  good.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  expend 
any  further  trouble  in  a  searcli  for  frescos  or  pictures  like 
those  of  Parri,  who  is  below  the  Gerini  in  talent  and  infe- 
rior even  to  Cenni  of  Volterra.  Witbowt  a  reminiscence 
of  Spinello's  style,  although  it  is  on  record  that  father  and 
SOD  painted  together  at  Sienna  in  the  early  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  Parri  imitates  the  movements  and  draperies 
of  Lorenzo  Monaco.  He  may  therefore  bave  known  that 
master.  But  if  he  studied  under  Lorenzo  Ghiberti  and  Uaso- 
lino^  which  is  improbable,  he  gained  little  profit  by  it,  and 
merely  imitated,  in  tbe  fifteenth,  the  bad  example  which  Tom- 
maso  Pisano  had  already  set  to  the  sculptors  of  the  four- 
teenth century. 

Parri's    portrait   was  painted    by    hfarco    di  Itfontepulciano 
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in  the  nloisters  of  9.  Bernardo  at  Arezzo,'  and  Harco  U 
mentioned  as  a  pnpil  of  Bicci  in  the  life  of  that  artist  by 
Vasari.  He  painted,  in  I448|  in  terra  vordo,  scenes  from  the 
life  of  Benedict  in  the  above  mentioned  cloister.  Those  of  the 
Northern  and  throe  on  the  Eastern  face  are  preserved.  The 
fignres  in  the  latter  are  short  and  coarse,  large  of  head, 
and  executed  in  a  style  recalling  that  of  the  school  of  Spi- 
nello.  The  painter  may  therefore  have  been  one  of  Spi- 
uello's  pupils,  for  he  attempts  to  rival  that  painter's  dexterity 
of  hand  and  copies  his  movements,  fie  has  certainly  less 
of  Lorenzo  di  Bicci's  style.  In  the  frescos  of  the  Northern 
side  on  the  contrary  the  execution  is  nearer  to  that  of  Lo- 
renzo di  Bicci,  and  though  inferior,  also  like  those  which 
Bicci  di  Lorenzo  executed  in  the  ceiling  of  a  great  chapel 
at  8.  Francesco  of  Atezzo.^ 

The  discovery  by  Signer  Gactano  Milancsi  of  numerous 
records  respecting  the  family  of  Bicci*  has  thrown  light 
upon  a  very  serious  error  committed  by  Vasari,  We  are 
told  by  him  that  Lorenzo  di  Bicci  was  bom  in  1400,  that 
he  learnt  under  Spinello  of  Arezzo,  and  died  about  1450,* 
leaving  behind  him  two  sons  called  Bicci  and  Ncii  di 
Bicci.'  On  the  very  face  of  these  statements  Hcs  a  mis- 
take; for  Meri  is  called  by  Vasari  son  of  Bicci,  and  thus 
his  father  must  have  gone  by  the  latter  name  not  by  tHat 
of  Lorenzo.  The  fact  is  that  Bicci  was  born  in  1373  of 
Lorenzo  di  Bicci  and  Madonna  Lucia  d'Angclo  da  Panzano. 
Ho  married,  in  1418,  Benedctta  di  Amato  Amati,  having 
issue  Neri  who  became  a  painter  like  his  father.  Wo 
thus  have  three  members  of  this  family,  Lorenzo  di  Bicci 
the  father,  Bicci  di  Lorenzo  the  son,  and  Neri  di  Bicci 
the  grand-son.  Many  of  the  works  which  Vasari  mentions 
in  the  life  of  Lorenzo  di  Bicci  arc  proved  by  records  to 
have  been  executed  by  Bicci  di  Lorenzo.  Of  the  grand- 
father Lorenzo  we  know  that  be  was  a  painter,  and 
Vasari's  text  suggoats   a  belief  that   he   confounded  tho 


'  Vm,  Vol.  III.  p.  152. 

•  Ceilings  assigned  by  Vas.  Vol. 
IV.  p.  10  to  Lorenao  Ai  Bicci,  re- 
npectiug  nhom  nnd  Vasari's  error 
lit  nomenclaluro  a  word  bercafter. 


'See  postea. 
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two  elder  members  of  the  family  together.  For  instance 
he  aaj-B  that  Lorenzo  was  a  pupil  of  Spinello;  and  this 
might  be  true  of  one  who  lived  in  the  fifteenth^  less  so  of 
one  whose  works  were  mostly  executed  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  Lorenzo  di  Bicci's  name,  coupled  with  the  epithet 
of  "pictor"  has  been  found  in  records  of  1370,'  1375,  1386 
and  1398.*  In  that  of  1386  he  receives  from  the  opera 
of  S.  Maria  del  Fiore  ninely  fiorins  of  gold  for  pMntings 
in  that  cathedral.  In  1409  his  name  appears  in  the  register 
of  the  company  of  S.  Luke  as  "Lorenzo  di  Bicci  dipintorc".* 
Vasari  himself  !&  his  first  edition  declares  that  Lorenzo 
died  aged  sixty  one  and  was  mourned  by  Bicci  and  Neri, 
thus  proving  that  he  knew  of  Bicci's  existence.  It  is  a 
pity  that  no  pictures  can  be  assigned  to  Lorenzo.  If 
however  he  was  a  painter  as  earl;  as  1370  he  was  a 
cotemporary  of  Agnolo  Gaddi.  There  are  numerous 
frescos  not  mentioned  in  the  life  of  Lorenzo  di  Bicci  by 
Vasari,  nor  in  reCdrds  as  by  Bicci  di  Lorenzo,  which  dis- 
play a  common  character  with  those  of  Bernardo  Daddi, 
Parri  Spinelli  and  Bicci  di  Lorenzo,  but  they  have  an 
appearance  of  greater  age  than  those  which  are  proved 
to  be  by  the  latter.  The  cappella  S.  Jacopo  in  the 
Daomo  of  Frato  for  instance  is  decorated  with  frescos 
illnstrating  the  lives  of  S.S.  James  and  Margaret. 

On  one  of  ihe  walls  reserved  for  the  former,  his  call  to 
the  apostolic  miBsion,  his  baptism  of  Hennogenes,  finil  mar- 
tyrdom, are  represeiited.  On  the  other  wall,  three  scenes 
of  S.  Margaret's  legend,  including  her  death,  are  pniuted.'' 
The  laws  of  composition  obeyed  in  the  fourteenth  century 
were  here  fairly  maintalnetl  hy  au  artist  of  feeblp  powers. 
whose  long  slender  figures  are  marked  at  times  by  exag- 
gerated action.  Uofnaed  flesh  tones  of  thick  substance  and 
melancholy  tinge,  wiry  but  careful  outlines,  draperies  of 
gay  changing  tints  are  characteristic,  whilst  some  heads  are 


'  Vide  annot,  to  Vasari  Vo). 
n.  p.  SS6. 

'BaldiUQCci  Opera  nb.  aup.  Vol. 
IV.  p.p.  498,  502,  503. 

*  Goalandi,  nb.  sup.  Ser.  VI. 
p.  185. 


'  In  the  celling,  four  evangeliHts 
and  in  tlio  tliickneiB  of  the  en- 
trance wall  eight,  half  fignres  of 
prophets  complete  the  decorxtios 
of  the  chape). 
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not  absolutely  nnpleasant  to  look  at.  The  style  la  a  tuixtnre 
of  that  of  Daddi  and  Pairi ,  kss  able  tban  tbat  of  tbe  S. 
Croce  frescos  by  tbe  former,  more  talented  tban  tbat  of 
Spinello's  son.  Scenes  from  thfi  life  of  S.  Cecilia  recently 
rescued  from  wfaitewasb  in  the  chnpcl  of  the  Sacristy  of 
the  Carmine  at  Florence  partake  of  the  same  character. 

In  Arezzo  the  ceiling  of  tbe  cboir  in  S.  Francesco  is  adorned 
with  tbt;  fonr  evangelists  and  their  aymbols.  These  Vaeari 
assigns  to  Lorenzo  di  Bicci , '  but  as  he  confounds  invariably 
Lorenzo  di  Bicci  with  Bicci  di  Lorenzo,  one  cannot  say 
which  of  tbe  two  he  intends.  The  figures  at  all  events  are 
snfliciently  good,  always  long  and  slender,  easily  draped  in 
festooned  vestments.  Though  a  general  resemblance  may  be 
found  between  tliem  and  the  frescos  at  Prato  and  the  Car- 
mine, tbe  style  here  is  somewhat  yonnget,  and  makes  a 
nearer  approach  than  tbe  rest  to  the  certain  works  of  Bicci 
di  Lorenzo.  Vasari,  as  we  have  seen,  agfliguB  these  to  Lorenzo 
di  Bicci ,  ^adding  that  the  painting  of  the  chapel  was  com- 
pleted by  Piero  della  Francesca  after  he  left  Loretto  for 
fear  of  the  plagae.  It  is  on  record  that  tbe  plague  raged 
at  Loretto  in  Hi^—S%  Bicd  di  Lorenzo  was  then  just  dead ; 
(1452)  so  that  tbe  probability  is,  Piero  della  Francesca  suc- 
ceeded him,  and  not  Lorenzo  di  Bicci,  as  Vasari  would  have 
ns  believe,  in  tbe  cappella  S.  Jacopo  at  Arezzo.  If 
however  this  work  at  Arezzo  has  a  general  resemblance  to 
older  paintings  such  as  those  of  Prato  and  tbe  Carmine,  it 
is  possible  that  tbe  latter  may  have  been  by  Lorenzo  di 
Bicci,  whom  Vasari  in  this  case  as  in  so  many  others,  con- 
founds with  Bicci  di  Lorenzo. 

Bicci's  birth  has  already  been  given,  there  arc  certain 
proofs  that  he  executed  the  following  works,  most  of 
which  Vasari  assigns  to  Lorenzo. 

In  1420,  be  painted  for  Bartolommeo  di  Stefano  di  Poggi- 
bonsi  or  Ghezzo  an  altarpiece  for  9.  Egidio  of  Florence.* 
In  1421,  he  painted  scenes  from  the  life  of  S.  Lawrence  for 
Ilarione  de'  Bardi  in  S.  Lucia  de'  Bardi.'  In  1423,  he 
executed  and  sent  to  Empoli  a  picture  for  Simone  di 
Speccbio  or  Gnidncci.  In  1424,  he  was  registered  in  tbe 
gnild    of  painters  at  Florence,*   and  be  produced,    in  terra 
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cotU,  ft  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  now  above  the  portal  of 
S.  Maria  NnoTa,'  and  the  twelve  apostles  inside  the  same 
chnrch.^  In  the  same  year,  he  painted  in  fresco  the  oater 
sides  and  facades  of  S.  Egidio  representing  there  the  con- 
secration of  the  chnrch  by  Pope  Martin  the  fifth.'  In  1425, 
he  execated  freseos  in  the  chapel  of  Niccolo  dn  Uzzano  in 
S.  Lada  de  Bardi.^  About  1427,  he  painted  the  initials  of 
Christ  according  to  the  fashion  of  S.  Bernardino  on  the 
chnrch  of  S.  Croce.  In  J438,  he  commenced  the  chapel 
and  altarpiece  of  Conte  di  Perino  Compagni  in  9.  Trinita 
of  Florence,  with  the  asBiBtance  of  one  Stefano  A'  Antonio. 
S.  Cosmo  and  Damian  on  a  pilaster  in  S.  Maria  del  Fiore 
aod  nov  in  the  Uffizi,'  was  executed  on  commission  from 
Antonio  della  Casa  abont  1439.  In  1430,  he  began  a  series 
of  frescos  in  S.  Benedetto  de'  Camaldoli  representing  S. 
Giovanni  Gnalberto  and  six  incidents  of  his  life;  and  he  pro- 
dnced  an  altarpiece  for  Ser  Ugolino  Pieruzzi.^  In  S.Marco 
he  decorated  (1432)  the  chapel  of  the  heirs  of  Ser  Marino 
Martini,  and  he  painted  the  chapel  of  the  Compagnia  del 
Tempio  in  the  chnrch  of  the  Camaldoles. ''  In  1433,  Francesco 
Galigai  commissioned  him  to  paint  his  chapel  in  S.  Croce. 
In  1438  he  finished  an  altarpiece  for  the  chapel  of  Donato 
Barbadori  in  S.  Felicita,  the  chapel  of  the  beata  Glovanna  at 
Signa;  1439,  the  tomb  of  Luigi  Marsili  in  8.  Croce, ^  1440, 
fignres  of  apostles  and  saints  in  a  chapel  of  Santa  Croce, 
1441  again  in  this  chnrch,  the  Incrednlity  of  S.  Thomas  and 
a  colossal  B.  Christopher  for  Tommaso  and  Leonardo  Sptnelli, 
assisted  Domenico  Veniziano  in  the  great  chapel  of  S.  Egidio 
in  S.  Maria  Nnova,  1446,  began  to  paint  atArezzo,"  and  in 
1452  died  at  Florence  and  was  hnried  at  the  Carmine. '" 

Of  all  these  works,   some,   as  has  been  seen,   remain. 
In  the  S.S.  Cosmo  and  Bamian  of  the  Uffizi,  the  colour  is 


'  Assigned  br  TsBari  to 
Dello  Vol.  III.  p.  46. 

«  Ibid. 

'  Assigned  bfTaaari  to  Lorenzo, 
Tol,  n.  p.  230. 

*  Assigned  to  Lorenxo  bj'  Vrs. 
VoL  n.  p.  829. 

»  First  corridor  No.  U.  In 
a  predella  nre   two  scenes  of  the 


'  Wo  may  thus  qnote  of  Dicci 
di  Lorenzo  the  joke  arising;  from 
his  rapidity  of  hsnd  applied  by 
Baldinncci  (op.  Vol.  4.  p.  COS) 
to  Lorenzo  dt  Iticci :  "Fill  the  por- 
ringers (for  dinner)  I  shall  paint 
a  saint  an<l  come." 
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a  little  sombre  and  wants  relief,  but  the  outlines  are  care- 
ful, and  tboagh  in  the  same  style,  are  more  modern  in 
appearance  than  those  of  Prato  and  the  Carmine.  Of  the 
other  works  in  S.  Maria  del  Fiorc,  the  saints  beneath  the 
windows  of  the  chapel  are  in  part  repainted,  in  part  re- 
newed altogether.  The  apostles  in  pilasters  noticed  by 
Vaaari '  have  perished.  The  terra  cotta  above  the  portal  of 
S.  Maria  Nuova  or  S.  E^dio,  as  it  is  now  called,  cxiets, 
tliose  originally  inside  the  edifice  are  gone.  To  resume, 
Bicci  di  Lorenzo  shows  himself  connected  with  the  schools 
ofDaddi  and  Parri  Spinelli.  None  of  the  works  assigned 
by  Vasari  to  Lorenzo  di  Bicci  are  by  him,  but  on  the 
contrary  by  his  son.  Neither  deserve  to  be  classed  above 
the  third  rate  artists  of  their  country. 

As  for  Neri  di  Bicci  he  brought  art  to  the  level  of  a 
trade;  and  his  shop  was  that  of  a  house  ptunter.  He  has 
left  a  diary  of  his  daily  occupations  which  may  be  found 
in  a  good  commentary  to  the  life  of  Lorenzo  di  Bicci  in 
Vasari.'  His  numerous  altarpieces  and  pictures  merely 
prove  that  he  knew  the  mechanical  part  of  his  business; 
and  his  industry  was  so  great  that  he  filled  half  Tuscany 
with  pictures  at  the  time  when  Ghiberti,  Donat«llo,  Paolo 
Uccelli,  Masaccio  and  Angelico  laboured.  Those  who  may 
still  desire  to  study  his  manner  may  look  at  his  master- 
piece in  the  Regie  Lotto,  of  old  S.  Pancrazio  at  Florence, 
representing  S.  Giovanni  Gualberto  enthroned  between  ten 
saints  in  seats.  The  abbot  of  S.  Pancrazio  kneels  at  one 
side  (the  left),  the  scene  being  laid  in  an  architectural  cliapel 
of  a  round  form.  Two  medallions  above  contain  saints 
holding  scrolls,  and  two  curtains  which  hang  in  festoons 
at  each  side  of  the  picture  are  inscribed  with  the  names 
of  the  saints  within.  Though  restored  this  is  a  fair 
specimen  of  Neri's  manner.  S.  Giovanni  Gualberto  is  not 
without  character,  but  the  forms  and  details  are  false, 
the   extremities   not  drawn ,   the   movements  exaggerated. 
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A  sad  colour  perrades  the  whole;  and  in  general  it  maj 
be  sud  that  Neri's  work  is  flat,  raw  in  tone,  inhanuonioiu 
and  mechanical.  There  are  no  less  than  foor  annunciations 
by  him  in  the  Academy  of  Arts  at  Florence,'  and  numbers 
of  pictures  in  churches  which  need  not  be  mentioned. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

DUCCIO.     UGOLINO  AND  SEGNA. 


Duccio  was  the  first  great  painter  of  the  pure  Siennese 
school.  Hia  career  hegan  after  that  of  Cimabue;  earlier 
than  that  of  Giotto ;  and  he  occupies  in  the  annals  of  his 
conntiy  almost  as-  much  space  as  they  hold  together  in 
tlie  annals  of  Florence.  He  reformed  the  old  manner 
and  created  a  new  one  which  was  long  second  only  to 
that  of  Florence,  but  which  clung  too  firmly  to  time- 
honoured  forms  of  composition  and  old  technical  methods 
of  'execution.  His  cotemporaries  and  successors  Ugolino, 
Segna,  Simone  Martini,  the  Lorenzetti  and  Taddeo  Bartoli 
did  no  more  in  the  fourteenth  century  than  follow  the 
wake  which  marked  his  track.  They  hardly  improved  the 
system  which  he  had  galvanized  into  life. 

The  Lorenzetti,  it  is  true,  assumed  and  embodied  some 
of  the  practise  of  the  Florentines,  infusing  into  their  grand 
and  admirable  works  some  of  the  spirit  of  Qiotto.  They 
cleared  for  a  moment  the  barrier  which  separated  the 
two  great  schools  of  Central  Italy.  But  the  effort  was 
momentary,  and  Taddeo  Bartoli,  at  the  close  of  the  four- 
teenth century  was  as  clearly  in  the  beaten  path  as  the 
second  rates  of  Sienna  tip  to  the  expansion  of  his  pecu- 
liar genius. 

Thus  confined  within  a  narrow  circle,  the  Siennese  re- 
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mained  tme  to  a  system  of  their  own,  which  they  di- 
rected in  the  foileet  measure  of  which  it  was  capable, 
without  an  abandonment  of  principleB  sacred  alike  from 
custom  and  prejudice.  Chiefij  in  technical  methods  of  exe- 
cution was  it  Uiat  they  followed  traditional  habits.  They 
had,  one  should  think,  before  their  eyes  the  Siculo- 
Byzantine  examples,  whose  studied  and  careful  execution, 
whose  minute  precision  of  drawing  and  detail,  whose 
powerful  and  lively  colour  and  elegant  ornament  were 
greatly  to  be  admired.  They  succeeded  in  rivalling 
these  models,  carrying  ornamentation  beyond  an  acces- 
sory and  making  it  a  principal  feature  in  their  pictures.' 
They  pursued  this  path  so  far  that,  not  merely  their 
draperies,  but  a  nimbus,  a  gilt  background,  and  the  frame 
which  enlivened  the  composition,  were  stamped  with 
the  most  exquisite  designs  of  leaves  and  branches,  with 
human  heads  for  flowers,  or  arabesques  of  a  more  gene- 
ral form,  relieved,  coloured  and  gilt,  with  all  the  deli- 
cacy of  a  tasteful  orient&l  style.  That,  in  such  a  pur- 
suit of  detail,  the  essentials  of  composition  and  form 
should  not  have  sunk  into  complete  oblivion  is  re- 
markable. The  result,  however,  was  a  material  check 
to  the  progress  of  severe  simplicity  and  grandeur,  by 
which  the  peri^ect  subordination  of  each  part  to  the 
whole,  and  the  grand  development  which  characterized 
the  Florentines  were  rendered  impossible.  That  colour 
should  become  a  special  study  under  these  circumstances 
was  natural .  Tempera  -  pictures ,  though  brilliant  and 
vigorous  in  tone,  could  hu^ly  attain  light  keys  of  har- 
mony, so  long  as  the  old  system  was  maintained.  This 
system  the  Slennese  adhered  to  with  extraordinary  per- 
sistence; and  we  may  inquire  why  they  did  so,  when  in 
fresco  tiiey  followed  other  methods.  For  a  people  of  a 
gay  and  lively  spirit,  the  Siennese  were  much  more 
patient  as  tempera  pmnters,  than  the  Florentines.  The 
reason   is   to   be   found   in    their  fondness   for  ornament 


'  Thia  is  esBentiallj  trnc  of  Simons  MaTtini. 
3* 
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■wMch  required  time  and  trouble  to  work  out.  Their 
rivals,  of  more  simple  taste,  preferred  mastery  and  breadth 
of  handling.  A  Florentine  altarpiece  might  be  seen 
at  a  greater  distance,  a  Sisnaese  panel  invited  closer 
attention;  but,  for  this  very  cause,  it  demanded  more 
minnte  finish  and  more  time.  A  system  which  had  the 
advantage  of  affording  time  for  finish  might  be  essential, 
it  was  certainly  practised  by  the  Siennese,  and  neceessrily 
involved  the  continuance  of  the  old  technical  methods. 
These  methods  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words. 
Having  prepared  their  materials  with  the  care  peculiar  to 
the  oldest  painters,  and  covered  their  panel  with  a  cloth 
to  keep  the  joints  together,  as  the  artists  of  every  school 
did  in  that  age;  they  primed  it  with  a  white  groond  of 
"gesso"  on  which  the  drawing  was  engraved  with  the 
minutest  attention.  The  flesh  tints  were  then  laid  on  in  one 
general  and  dense  coat  of  verde,  covering  the  light  parts 
as  well  as  those  intended  to  be  in  shadow.  Upon  this 
universal  ground  they  began  to  model,  by  laying  in 
the  lights  in  a  copious  stippling,  seeking  the  form  by 
the  direction  of  its  lines.  Having  thus  obtained  light 
and  shadow  by  the  juxtaposition  of  the  stippling  with 
the  original  verde,  they  melted  the  colours  together  by 
working  them  over  and  over  with  excessive  labour  and 
patience  till  the  forms  had  guned  a  sufficient  amount  of 
rounding.  This  slow  process  was  facilitated  by  the 
peculiar  capacity  for  moistness  in  the  original  verde. 
Ruddier  tones  were  now  stippled  on  to  the  cheeks  and 
lips;  high  light  to  the  most  projecting .  points,  and  the 
whole  was  finally  fused  together  by  transparent  glazes. 
But  nothing  that  the  artist  could  do  sufficed  to  produce 
any  more  than  a  low  key  of  harmony,  because  the  deep 
verde  always  reappeared  and  absorbed  too  much  light  to 
allow  of  the  quality  of  brightness  and  clearness.  The 
stippling  never  succeeded  in  creating  perfect  semitones, 
so  that  a  sharp  contrast  invariably  existed  between  the 
light  which  was  too  yellow,  and  the  shadow  which  re- 
miuned  too  green.     At  first  perhaps,  these  defects  were  ' 
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lees  visible,  because  of  the  glazes,  but,  as  in  Cimabae's 
pictures,  painted  with  paler  verde  od  the  same  principle, 
so  ID  the  altarpieces  of  Sienna,  these  light  and  fugitive 
tints  were  the  first  to  disappear  by  abrasion,  and  the 
surface  was  left  too  green  in  shadow,  too  red  in  the  lips 
and  cheeks,  too  yellow  in  the  highest  places.  The  dra- 
peries  were  produced  in  another  way,  where  the  nature 
of  the  coloar  allowed  it,  with  a  general  tone,  strengthened 
by  deeper  glazes  of  the  same  in  shadow  and  lighter  pre- 
parations for  the  highest  lights.' 

In  fresco,  the  Siennese  never  covered  the  white  into- 
naco  with  a  general  verde  tint  in  the  flesh.  They  merely 
marked  the  contours  and  shadows  with  a  reddish  brown  of 
a  liquid  texture,  or  with  red  lines  and  pale  verde  shadows, 
mapping  out  from  the  first  distinct  planes,  so  that  light 
colour  never  came  over  dark,  and  thus  Simone  and  the 
Lorenzetd  prodoced  frescos  uniting  power  to  brightness 
and  clearness  of  surface.  Rejecting  in  paintings  on  the  wall 
the  system  which  enabled  them  to  be  minute,  because 
frescos  need  not  be  seen  closely,  they  attained  to  great 
perfection,  fusing  the  lights  and  eemitonee  into  the  shadows, 
so  that  at  times  they  had  even  the  defect  of  flatness, 
obttuning  relief  by  means  exactly  the  reverse  of  those 
employed  in  tempera. 

True  to  the  old  and  typical  forms  of  composition  which 
preceding  ages  had  created,  Siennese  punters  preserved 
also  that  v^emence  of  action  which  had  been  traditional, 
and  failed  to  appreciate  the  decorous  simplicity  of  the 
Florentine  revival.  Hence  an  absence  of  balance  in 
pictures,  superfluity  or  insufficiency  in  composition  as  in 
groups  and  figures.  The  intention  was  too  frequently 
better  than  the  result;  and  movements  might  usually  be 
found  bold  to  exaggeration.    A  stem,  sometimes  convulsed. 


<  With  lake  reds  tbe  white 
groaod  acted  as  a  repnUer  being 
allowed  to  peep  thronghi  aud 
sometimes,  transparent  dark  red 
ihadowB   thns   obtained,   stood  in 


juxtaposition  with  bine  or  yellow 
lights.  The  resnlt  was  clearness 
and  transparence  in  draperj  cou- 
trasting  advantageously  with  tbe 
flesh  tints. 
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expreBBion  and  forced  motion  in  males  contrasted  mth 
a  languid  or  affected  tendcTiices  and  grace  in  femaleB. 
Qazing  eyes  in  the  first  proclaimed  fearlessness  and  maB- 
culine  paBsion,  muBcular  fonnB  suggested  energy  and 
force.  In  the  second,  long  parallel  lidB  all  but  closed 
over  the  iris,  long  narrow  heads  with  slender  frames  or 
round  faces  on  corpulent  ones  were  characteristic.  Dra- 
peries, otherwise  massive  and  of  a  fine  cast,  clnng  to  the 
shape  and  exposed  its  peculiarities.  Broken,  cramped 
and  strange  action  of  hands  and  fingers  supplied  the  place 
of  natural  gesture.  Thin  and  pointed  in  females,  the  ex- 
tremitieB  were  short,  coarse,  muscular,  and  bony  in  males. 
Superabundance  of  character,  form  and  motion  in  men 
wAB  the  heirloom  of  earlier  art,  afi'ected  softness  and 
gentieness  in  women  a  pure  Siennese  element;  and  in 
this  respect  Cimabue  furnished  the  model  which  artists 
of  the  sister  republic  exaggerated  in  imitation. 

If  it,  should  be  inquired,  which  of  the  painters  of  Sienna 
most  completely  displays  these  general  features,  one  might 
answer  that  Simone  Martini  is  their  best  representatiTe, 
being  above  all  an  easel  punter,  whilst  the  Lorenzetti 
are,  as  Gthiberti  so  truly  remarked,  the  dramatic  creators 
of  the  school,  men  of  great  intellect  and  imbued  with 
the  qualities  which  in  their  fullest  measure  combined 
to  form  the  greatness  of  Giotto.  Whilst  the  latter  really 
incarnated  the  ideas  of  the  age  of  Dante,  and  gave  to 
a  new  and  youthful  art  the  true  feeling  sjid  grandeur 
which  Angelico  remodelled  into  religious  pathoB,  and  Ma- 
saccio  rsdsed  to  the  grandiose,  the  Siennese  revelled  in 
a  medley  of  coarser  elements  and  affectations  of  grace 
and  tenderness,  readoming  the  old  dress  with  new  embel- 
lishments, infusing  brilliancy  into  colour  and  taste  into 
ornament,  but  never  rejecting  the  old  types  or  forms. 
Based  on  solid  foundations,  the  Florentine  school  ad- 
vanced rapidly  and  easily  to  the  perfection  of  the  six- . 
teentb  century,  being  led  by  ita  admirable  comprehen- 
sion of  the  lawB  of  distribution  and  division  of  space 
to    the    study  of  perspective,    whilst   the   Siennese   re- 
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mained  enchained  in  the  fetters  of  old  custom.  Yet 
Sienna  was  not  withont  her  own  essential  originality.  She 
rivalled  Florence  in  political  independence  at  least  in  the 
fonrteenth  century;  and  in  an  age  of  aocontrolled  pasBion, 
she  stamped  art  with  an  nnmistakeabte  impress.  Her 
architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  were  all  her  own,  as 
different  ae  her  people  from  those  of  Florence ;  and  this 
difference  extended  not  merely  to  Sienna  hut  to  all  Um- 
bria.  The  Florentine  was  staid  and  grave,  the  Siennese 
aodUmbrian  gay  and  lively.  A  barrier,  overleaped  per- 
.Jiaps  by  one  painter,  parted  the  masters  of  the  rival  re- 
publics; and  this,  to  a  certain  extent,  favonred  the 
originality  of  Sienna,  which,  with  less  independence,  might 
have  lost  herself  in  imitation,  and  thus  failed  of  that 
legitimate  influence  which  she  wielded  in  Italy.  She  re- 
mained second  to  Florence,  because  she  created  no  rival 
to  Giotto,  but  otherwise  she  stood  on  an  equality  and 
contended  with  her  for  the  palm  of  excellence,  the 
Siennese  Duccio,  UgoUno,  Lorenzetti,  competing  with  the 
Florentines  on  their  own  ground;  though  Sienna  boasted  of 
no  great  Florentine  within  her  walls  before  Spinello  and 
Donatello.  Sienna,  however,  may  still  justly  affirm  that 
her  influence  was  after  CHotto's  death  more  extensive  than 
that  of  Florence.  Orcagna  tempered  classical  grandeur 
with  Siennese  gentleness  and  grace.  Traini  imbibed 
lessons  from  the  works  if  not  from  the  precepts  of  Simone 
and  the  Lorenzetti,  and  combined  Florentine  with  Siennese 
character.  Giovanni  da  Milano  derived  from  Sienna  hie 
brilliancy  of  colour,  his  grace  of  motion  in  females,  his 
finish  and  breadth  in  draperies  and  costume,  Ms  minuteness 
and  care  in  exquisite  and  precise  outlines,  betraying,  one 
should  think,  his  contact  with  Simone.  Lorenzo  Monaco 
and  Spinello  took  something  also  from  the  same  sources 
and  set  an  example  to  the  many  subordinates  who  are 
ever  ready  to  receive  impressions  wherever  they  may  come 
from.  At  Pisa,  where  Siennese  painting  was  always  a 
favorite,  the  local  art  though  second  rate  was  but  another 
edition  of  that  of  Duccio  and  his  followers;  and  Taddeo 
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Bartoli  reigned  supreme  there  in  the  fovirteentfi  century. 
The  Siennese  therefore  made  an  ample  return  for  the 
profit  which  they  had  gained  from  the  Bculpture  of  Nic- 
cola  and  Giovanni,  though  Pisa  was  not  able  to  take 
advantage  of  that  return  and  progress  as  Sienna  had 
done.  The  grand  and  exclusive  field  of  Sienna's  influence, 
however,  was  Umbria.  Orvieto  owed  to  her  all  that  she 
yielded  in  sculpture  or  painting:  Gubbio,  Fabriano  and 
neighbouring  cities  produced  examples  thAt  can  hardly  be 
distinguished  from  those  of  Sienna  herself;  and,  at  the  close 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  Taddeo  Bartoli  contributed 
mainly  to  the  formation  of  the  school  of  Perugia  which, 
rising  as  it  were  from  the  ashes  of  Qubbio  and  Fabriano, 
Imd  the  foundation  of  its  greatness,  and  outliving  that  of 
Sienna,  rivalled  in  number  if  not  in  quality  the  painters  of 
the  fifteenth  century  at  Florence.  The  school  which  pre- 
ceded Perugino  was  impressed  with  something  of  Sieonese 
character,  which  Perugino  himself  inherited  in  more 
abundance  than  the  Florentine.  He  was  a  graceful, 
sometimes  affected  and  tasty,  more  gentle  than  severe 
colourist.  Yet  Florence  in  the  fifteenth  century  gave  more 
in  quality  if  less  in  quantity,  and  towered  then  as  ever 
over  all  Italy;  and  if  she  found  in  Sienna  a  rival  in  tilie 
fourteenth,  she  left  her  behind  in  the  next  age,  when 
Ghiberti,  Donatello,  Brunelleschi,  Paolo  Uccetli,  Angelico, 
Masaccio,  Ghirlandaio,  showed  themselves  to  be.  of  a  dif- 
ferent scantling  from  that  of  Domenico  di  Bartolo,  Sano  di 
Pietro,  Benvenuto  di  Giovanni,  Matteo  di  Giovanm  di 
Bartolo,  GKrolamo  di  Benvenuto,  Lorenzo  di  Pietro,  called 
Vecchiotta,  Francesco  di  Giorgio  or  Jacopo  della  Querela. 

From  its  rise  in  the  fourteenth  century  the  course  of 
Siennese  art  might  have  been  predicted.  Starting  on  a 
basis  narrow  as  compared  with  Giotto's,  it  was  sure  to 
be  distanced.  Sienna  bequeathed,  however,  ere  she  feli 
a  school  to  Perugia  which  took  her  place  and  contributed 
much  to  the  education  of  the  immortal  Raphael. 

No  record  of  Duccio's  birth  has  been  preserved,  but 
a  picture  is  said  to  exist  in  the  Museum  of  Nancy  with 
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the  painter's  signatore  and  the  date  of  1278- '  It  is  va- 
gaely  ai&med  that  bis  name  is  in  Siennese  records  of 
the  year  1282.'  That  he  was  in  1285  in  Florence  is 
certified  by  a  most  interesting  contract,*  from  which  it 
appears  that  he  bound  himself  on  .ihe  15*  of  April  to 
execute  for  the  company  of  S.  Mariaj  having  a  chapel  in 
S.  Maria  Novella,  a  large  altarpiece  of  the  Virgin  and 
child  and  other  figures  for  the  sum  of  150  florins.  In 
this  record  he  is  called  Dnccio  and  Duccins  quondam 
Boninsegna  of  Sienna.*  In  spite  of  a  clause  which  bound 
him  to  pay  fifty  florins  m  a  fine  for  not  performing 
his  contract,  it  is  not  Ukely  that  he  painted  an  altarpiece 
for  S.  Maria  Novella,  for  no  picture  of  the  kind  is  known 
to  have  existed  there,  and  it  is  mentioned  by  no  historians, 
bat,  more  conclusive  still,  he  seems  to  have  been  at 
Sienna  in  October  1285,"  and  to  have  been  paid  for 
the  ornament  of  one  of  the  books  of  the  Bicchema,* 
being  apparently  appointed  to  an  office  which  up  to  that 
time  had  been  filled  by  the  Siennese  Dietisalvi.'  He 
continued  in  that  office  at  least  up  to  the  year  1291,  in 
which  payments  on  that  (Cbcount  were  made  to  him.^^  In 
December  1302  he  was  engaged  on  a  "Majesty"  for  the 
altar  of  the  chapel  in  the  Palazzo  pubblico  of  Sienna  whose 
size  and  importance  can  only  be  conceived  from  the 
sam  which  he  had  already  received  before  its  completion." 
In  October  1308,  Jacomo  Qiliberti  Mariscotti  being 
'  of  the  works  of  the  cathedral,  Duccio   declared 

ecieb.  anno  ■.  I      '  Vaidd  jayi,  Dnccio  .painted 
de  anIU  sto-  I  an  aDnuni'iation  in  S.  Trinita  of 


by  Oaetaoo  Milanesi.    8°  Si- 
enna 1863,  p.  89. 

*  Doc  Sen.  nb.  sop.  Vol.  I. 
p.  168.  Delia  Valie,  Lett.  SeneBe. 
Vol.  L  p.  277. 

*  Ortginall;  in  the  Domioican 
convent  of  8.  Marco. 

'  Doc.  Sen.  ob.  inp.  Vol.  I. 
p.  168.  The  termination  of  Boniu- 
Mffna,  induced  Tido  (U68.)  to 
amm  that  Dnccio  was  a  pupil  of 


Florence.  But  no  such  picture 
ciiBtB.    Va».  Vol.  II.  p.  167. 

'  Bamohr,  nb.  sup.  For- 
schun^en.  Vol.  II.  note  to  p.  11. 
Eight  and  ten  soldi  waB  the  price 
for  each  book. 

'  Vide  Ante,  DietisalTi. 

>  Runiohr,  nb.    sup.  Vol.   II. 
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himself  ready  to  undertake  the  picture  of  the  high  altar. 
He  promised,  on  condition  of  receiving  eixteen  soldi  per. 
diem,  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  execution  of  that 
work,  the  panels  and  materials  being  furnished  for  his 
use.'  He  went  into  hameBs  at  once,  obtained  an  advance 
of  fifty  livres  from  Jacomo  on  the  20*  of  December,* 
and  dihgently  proceeded  to  fulfil  his  contract.  Weeks, 
months,  a  year,  spent  in  continuous  labour  had  not 
brought  the  vast  and  difficult  labour  to  completion,  but, 
on  the  9"*  of  June  1310,  it  was  finished  and  transported 
amidst  public  rejoicings  from  Duccio's  shop  in  the  Casa 
de'  Muciatii,  outside  the  gate  a  Stalloreggi,  to  its  place 
in  the  cathedral.'  Business  was  entirely  suspended  on 
this  festive  occasion.  All  the  shops  of  Sienna  were  clo- 
sed. The  archbishop  headed  the  procession  of  clergy 
and  friars,  the  "Nine"  of  the  government,  the  officers  of 
the  "comune"  and  the  people  followed  with  tapers  in  their 
hands,  and  last  came,  in'  true  Oriental  fashion,  the  women 
and  children,  all  marching  with  great  s'olemnity  to  the 
sound  of  trumpets  and  ringing  of  bells,  the  highest  in 
rank  or  dignity  clustering  ablftit  the  picture,  and  doubt- 
less Duccio  himself  enjoying  the  popular  enthusiasm  and 
clamour.  Fifty  years  before,  the  same -gay  and  mercu- 
rial people  had  assigned  to  the  Virgin  on  the  high  altar 
of  the  Duomo  the  signal  Victory  of  Monte- Aperto ,  and 
devoutly  laid  their  pious  and  grateful  offerings  at  the  feet 
of  the  Madonna  delle  Grazie.  Now,  the  victory  was  for- 
gotten. The  Virgin  whose  intercession  had  procured  it 
was  deposed  and  transferred  to  a  place  of  less  honour;* 
and  Duccio  was  the  hero  of  the  hour.*  He  deserved  it. 
On  a  surface  fourteen  feet  long  and  seven  feet  high,  he 


»  Doc.   Son.   nb.   snp.   Vol.  I. 
p.  160. 

•  Ibid.  Vol.  I.  p.   170. 

*  The  chronicler  nays,  the  altar 

5Uce  cost  a  sum  total  of  3000 
orins,    or   about  £   1000  of 


*  The   Virgin  in   qaestion  t 
removed  to  the    '"        -  "    — 


i  ftltar  of  8.  Boni- 


p.  68- 

'  His  altarpiece  did  not  remain 
in  its  place  200  years.  It  was  re- 
iDOTcd  in  1606  to  make  room  for 
a  bronee  tabernacle  by  Lorenco 
di  Pietro,  or  Vecchietta.  Vide 
annot.  to  Vas.   Vol.  U.   p.  167. 
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had  placed  the  Vii^n ,  seated  with  tho  infant  Chriat  in  a 
vast  throne,'  richly  covered  with  tapestry  and  ornaments. 
Four  angels  reposed,  with  their  heads  on  their  hands,  on 
the  triangular  back  of  die  throne.  Two  more  at  each 
side  held  the  anna  with  their  hands  and  a  fite  of  six  to 
the  right  and  left  formed  the  main  body  of  the  celestial 
watchers.  In  front  of  these  stood  saints.*  Whilst  before 
these  again,  in  adoration  of  the  "Majesty"  of  the  Vii^^ 
knelt  the  four  bishops,^  protectors  of  Sienna.  On  the 
front  of  the  hexagonal  stool  of  the  .throne  Daccio  had 
written  .the  words: 

"Mater,  sancta.  Dei.  sis.  Canssa.  senis.  reqniei.  sis. 

Dncio.  vita,  te.  quia,  depinzit.  ita.* 
This  was  not,  however,  an  altarpiece  intended  to  be 
seen  from  one  quarter  only.  It  was  to  be  visible  from 
both  sides.  So  having  depicted  on  the  one  hand  the 
"Majesty",  Dnccio  divided  the  surface  of  the  opposite 
face  into  twenty  eight  parts,  devoting  two  thrown  into 
one  to  the  two  principal  Bcenes  of  the  story  he  intended 
to  illnstrate,  which  was  that  of  the  Passion.  ^  Thus  start- 
ing from  the  left,  where,  on  a  panel  twice  as  high  as  its 
neighbonr,  he  placed  the  entrance  of  Christ  into  Jernsa- 


>  StrADge  tliat  Qhiberti  should 
(Comment,  ab.  Bap.  p.  XXVU.) 
Btate  Qiat  Dnccio  here  psioted 
the  coronation  of  the  Virgin-  Va- 
sui  who  could  not  find  Dnccio'c 
altarpiece  and  admits  that  he 
koowt  not  where  it  ia,  repeats 
ObiberU'B  mistake.  Vol.  n.  p.  166. 
The  Sarionr  ia  dressed  in  a  mas- 
lin  Teil  and  violet  d&moHk  tnnic 
•hot  with  ^1d.  The  Tira^n  in  a 
red  tonic  shot  with  gola  and  a 
blae  mantle. 

■  S.6.  John  Erangeliit,  Paul, 
Catherine  (left),  John  the  Bap- 
tist, Peter,  Agnes  (right). 

■  To  the  left  S.8.  SaTinna  and 
AnsMiiia.  To  the  right  8,S.  Cres- 
centins  aifd  Viutorins.  The  whole 
Altarpiece  on  a  pediment  I'/t  foot 
high  divided  into  twelve  frames 
each  filled  hj  on  apostle. 


*  The  a  and  n 
t  in  te,  and  d«  i 
now  obliterated. 

>  It  is  not  known  that  this  aide 
of  Dnccio's  altarpiece  was  finished 
as  early  as  the  other.  Certainlj 
the  forepart,  or  "Hajestj",  was 
taken  in  Jane  in  procession  to 
the  cathedral;  for  a  charge  of 
12  livres  10  soldi  for  tmmpetera 
and  tapera  ia  preserved  (Doc. 
Ben.  Vol.  I.  p.  169);  bnt  it 
appears  from  a  record  of  a  meet- 
ing of  the  "Nove"  of  Sienna 
on  the  28'*  Nov.  1310,  that  the 
Dtiomo  altarpiece  waa  still  un- 
finished, and  a  separate  acconnt 
without  date  refers  to  [the  pay- 
ment for  38  panels  of  the  "back 
part  of  the  tavola"  at  the  rate  of 
S'/t  florins  of  gold  per  panel  to 
Daceio.  (Ibid.  Vol.  I.  p.  ITS.) 


t  depiniit  are 
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lem,  he  unfolded  the  whole  of  the  melancholy  tragedy 
down  to  the  meeting  of  Emmana.  The  central  composi- 
tion in  the  upper  course  is  a  crucifixion,  and  in  the 
pediment  are  eighteen  scenes  illuetrative  of  the  Saviour's 
history  before  the  entrance  into  Jerusalem,  and  after  his 
ascension.  Dismembered  and  sawed  in  its  thickness,  so 
that  the  faces  are  now  parted,  the  "Majesty"  of  Duccio 
has  been  removed  from  the  high  altar  and  placed  in  one 
end  of  the  transept,  whilst  the  twenty  six  scenes  form- 
ing tho  opposite  side,  are  at  the  end  of  the  other.* 

This  altarpiece  of  which  the  greater  part  is  in  good 
condition  is  to  Duccio  what  the  Scrovegni  chapel  at  Padna 
is  to  Qiotto.  It  serves  not  merely  to  characterize  the 
manner  of  the  great  reformer  of  the  school  of  Sienna, 
and  show  what  vigour  and  perfection  he  introduced,  but 
it  foreshadows  the  future,  as  it  retraces  the  past.  Con- 
tinuing an  old  art  whose  types  and  forms  he  religiously 
maintained,  Duccio  set  an  example  from  which  his  suc- 
cessors hardly  deviated;  which  Aey  constantly  repeated 
vdth  but  slight  modifications,  just  as  the  Giottesqaes, 
after  the  death  of  Giotto,  clung  to  his  creations  and  re- 
peated his  forms  of  composition  and  spirit  of  delineation. 

In  the  distribution  of  the  principal  scene  of  his  altar- 
piece,  in  the  prominent  stature  of  the  Virgin  enthroned 
in  the  midst  of  a  triple  row  of  angels  and  saints,  Duccio 


■  The  apostles  of  o 


pediment 


e  been  placed  above  the 
jealy"  in  a  BtrBight  row  bo  that 
two  of  the  central  ones  are  gone ; 
and  the  two  next  on  each  aide 
are  brought  to  a  trian^ilar  form 
bj  the  projecting  pinnacle  of  the 
central  panel.  The  pediment  of 
the  oppoBite  aide  is  dismembered; 
and  each  piece  hangs  separately 
in  the  sacristy  of  the  Dnomo. 
These  pieces  represent:  1.  The 
annnnciatioD ;  2.  the  adoration  of 
the  Kings;  Z.  the  presentation  in 
thetemple;4.  the  flight  Into  Egypt, 
these  two  larger  than  the  rest 
3  Ceet  2  hy  1  foot  and  '/,;  6.  the 
i  of  the  innocents;  6.  the 


dispute  in  the  temple ;  7.  Cbrist  ap- 
pearing to  the  apostles ;  S.  Christ's 
Bennos  to  them;  9.  the  incredu- 
lity of  S.  Thorafui;  10.  the  Mar- 
riage of  Caoa;  11.  the  miraculouB 
draught:  12.  Christ  at  tlie  Ubie 
addressing  the  apostles;  13.  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  14.  the 
Virgin  receiving  8.  Peter  and  the 
apostles:  16.  annonncing  her  ap- 
proaching death;  16.  the  apostles 
carrying  the  Virgin  to  the  tomh; 
17.  the  Savioar  receiving  the  Vir- 
gin's Bonl,  with  the  apostles  about 
in  grief  and  3.  Joseph  lamenting; 
and  18.  the  Virgin  deposited  in 
the  sepulchre. 
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preserved  the  order  which  was  considered  sacred  at  his 
time.  Transforming,  however,  the  art  of  his  predeces- 
sors, he  gave  to  the  Vir^n  a  regular  shape  and  good 
proportions.'  The  drapery  of  her  mantle  is  simple  and 
well  cast,  and  her  attitude  in  the  carriage  of-the  Saviour 
graceful  and  easy.  The  face  of  the  latter  is  gentle, 
plnmp,  and  regnlar,  the  forehead  full  and  the  short  locks 
curly.  A  small  mouth  and  eyes  no  longer  expressing 
terror  or  immobility  in  their  gaze,  contrast  favorably 
with  previous  efforts  at  Sienna.  The  action  of  the  infant 
is  natural  and  kindly.  The  group  has  more  grace  than 
majesty  or  solemnity,  and  thus,  from  the  very  rise  of  the 
school,  its  chief  peculiarity  was  apparent.  Broad  mus- 
cular forms,  heads  generally  large  in  contrast  with 
the  frame,  round  eyes  imparting  an  expression  of  stem 
gravity,  marked  features,  massive  knotted  hair  and 
beards,  characterize  as  of  old  the  figures  of  Peter  and 
Paul,  as  they  stand  by  the  Virgin.  A  wild  austerity 
appears  in  the  features  of  S.  John  the  Baptist;  bnt  face, 
form  and  character  are  in  the  mould  of  the  old  period. 
A  more  rational  definition  of  detail  in  the  nude,  in  the 
articulations  and  extremities  than  hitherto,  a  tendency 
'  to  smalness  in  the  latter  are  noticeable  in  the  princi- 
pal figures  and  in  the  subordinate  ones  in  the  pedi- 
ment.' But  Daccio  was  better  in  females,  whose  attitudes 
and  proportions  are  truer  and  more  correct  than  those 
of  males.  A  feminine  reserve,  a  soft  feeling  in  the  long 
narrow  faces  in  spite  of  aquiline  profiles ,  genUenesa  rather 
than  grace,  make  them  pleasing;  whilst  draperies  of  good 
lines,  and  free  from  angularity,  contribute  by  their  ar- 
rangement about  the  head  and  frame  to  an  elegant  en- 
semble. Large  oval  heads  with  hair  brushed  back  and 
bound  by  cinctures,  which  fling  the  locks  profusely  down, 
a  thin  neck,  slender  hands  and  fingers,  betray  in 
Duccio  a  partiality  for  the  consecrated    type   of  angels. 

I   SoniQ   charm   ie    gone    Offing   log  in  oil  not   only  in   the   inner 
to  tbe  abraiion  of  the   colour  in   parU  bnt  in  the  outlines, 
the  flesh  tints,  and  some  retouch-  |      '  For  instance  Peter  and  Tnnl, 
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Yet  even  these  are  improTed  by  softneBs  of  features  or 
tendemees  of  expression;  and  those  whose  heads  may 
be  seen  reposing  so  confidently  on  the  back  of  |the  Vir- 
gin's throne,  are  not  without  charm.  A  new  feeling  was 
thus  rnfused  into  the  antique  moold,  prodocing  a  novel 
character  at  times,  disclosing  the  earnestness  of  the 
struggle  for  a  change  at  others.'  Drawn  in  with  exces- 
sive firmness,  yet  with  the  minutest  care,  the  figures 
reveal  in  Duccio  the  cleanliness  of  a  Dutchman,  whilst 
the  exquisite  tracery  of  ornament  said  embroidery^  prove 
his  taste  and  patience,  his  anxiety  to  use  none  but 
the  very  choicest  materials.  Fused  and  rounded  with 
the  utmost  labour  the  tones  combine  powerful  colour 
with  lucid  softness;  but  the  verde  ondergronnd  exercuses 
its  usual  influence,  peering  through  the  lights  and  glazes 
and  lowering  the  general  key  of  harmony.  A  certain 
flatness,  caused  by  the  absence  of  sufficient  relief,  is 
likewise  striking,  whilst  at  the  same  time,  the  planes  of 
light  and  shade  remiun  somewhat  detached.*  To  re- 
sume, colovir  was  already  the  best  feature  of  the  school 
thus  founded  by  Duccio.  A  characteristic  diversity  marked 
the  treatment  of  male  and  female  figures,  and  ornament 
was  tastefully  but  aliundantly  used. 

Duccio  again  gave  to  the  twenty  six  scenes  of  the 
Passion,  forming  originally  the  reverse  of  the  altarpiece, 
a  clear  impression  of  life  and  power,  and  displayed  ta- 
lents of  a  first  rate  order,  but,  had  be  not  exhibited  in 
the  composition,  form,  action  and  character  of  the  persons 
represented,  the  exaggeration  pecidiar  to  the  old  schools, 
be  would  have  been  greater.     It  was  not  within  the  scope 

and  the  other  pedimeot  apostles  |  '  The  altarpiece  hM  been  »pWi 
(hftif  fignret).  I  into  seven   and   retouched   along 

1  Tt  *  1,1  .  .„j  1  _j  ,'tbe  flairs;  the  flesh  tooesofsdme 
fi  J,™  /tf  "M.f  °:1  slenderest ,  j,^^^^  ^^^  ^^j,^^  ^^^^  ^  ;„  ^^^ 
ten«1ln^„,ili^,Lf  R-!„l  I  8-  Savinas.  the  Virgin,  the  infant 
fourkneellngprotectOM  of  Sienna.   g^^j^„^  ^^j  some  of  the  angels. 

■The  Virgin's  dress  injthe  "Ha-   Some  of  the  draperies,  the  Vir- 
jestjr"  has  embroideries  like  those    gin's  DUintle  and  others  are  also 
ofCimabae  and  other  painters  of   injured. 
the  period.  | 
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of  his  genins,  however,  to  preeerve  a  simple  or  equal 
grandeur.  Like  all  those  whom  he  followed  or  preceded, 
he  had  no  great  mean  to  guide  him,  aod  the  decorous 
simplicity  of  the  FIoreDtines  was  out  of  his  character. 
la  the  manuBcripta  of  the  twelfth  and  previous  centuries,  * 
in  the  subordinate  scenes  which  explain  or  develop 
the  interest  of  the  crucifixions  in  early  times,  in  the  mo- 
aaicB  of  Monreale  or  the  bronze  gates  of  Ravello  and 
S.  Rfuneri  at  FiBa,  the  typical  compositions  which  Dnccio 
reprodnced  are  to  be  found,  and  thus  the  leading  genius 
of  the  school  of  Sienna  clung  to  the  traditions  which 
Florence  rejected  or  altered.  Duccio's  "Christ  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives"  is  remarkable  for  the  same  packed 
company  of  apostles  aa  that  of  the  Monre^e  mosaists, 
differing  from  it  only  by  the  additional  boldness  of  the 
attitudes.  His  Christ  in  limbo  is  the  old  picture  of  the 
Saviour  preeminent  in  stature,  treading  on  the  prostrate 
Lucifer,  triumphant  with  the  cross  and  banner  as  in  the 
Barberini  Exultet  and  the  Minerva  MS.  of  the  twelfth 
century,  drawing  the  sinners  out  of  Hades,  whose  gates 
lie  broken  on  the  ground.  The  only  change  is  in  the 
execution  and  the  study  of  nature  which  marks  the  heads. 
In  the  Noli  me  tangere  again,  the  Redeemer  with  the 
triple  cross  and  .banner,  erect  and  colossal  as  in  the  "cap- 
ture" of  the  Upper  church  of  Assisi,  is  only  worthy  of  at- 
tention for  a  new  effort  to  produce  ready  action.  The  vehe- 
mence of  the  early  period  is  still  marked  in  the  Magdalen, 
whose  expression  is  more  of  grief  ttian  longing.  Duccio,  in 
fact,  repeated  the  typical  episode  of  the  Barberini  Exultet 
at  the  very  period  when  the  pilgrims  to  Assisi  might  ad- 
mire the  beautiful  conception  of  the  subject  which  Qiotto 
had  left  there.  Nothing  finer  had  ever  been  produced  in 
the  olden  time  than  the  "Marys  at  the  Sepulchre,"  whe- 
ther considered  in  reference  to  type  or  to  form  and  action. 
Duccio  could  therefore  have  done  no  better  than  to  copy 

<  For  instMioe   tbe   Henologio,  I  uated  in  the  technics!  ntBnner  of 
H8S.  1613  at  the  Vatican  &nd  the   the  Siennese. 
Barberini  Exultet  which  la  ezc-| 
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it,  as  he  did,  representing  tlie  angel  seated  on  tlie  tomb 
and  pointing  out  the  way  taken  by  the  Redeemer  to  the 
Marya  and  the  Virgin,  who  in  a  dramatic  and  sculptural 
attitude  listen  to  the  words.  But,  before  him,  the  painters 
of  the  crucifixes  of  S.  Marta  at  Pisa  and  of  Lucca,  and 
those  of  the  Upper  church -of  Assisi  had  set  the  example. 
In  the  deposition  from  the  cross,  where  he  likewise  ap- 
plied the  typical  arrangement  and  distributioQ  known  to 
the  painters  of  the  S.  Marta  crucifix,  the  founders  of 
the  Ravello  gates  and  the  sculptors  of  Pisa  and  Lucca, 
Dnccio  appreciated  and  did  not  alter  a  composition  marked 
by  dramatic  incident  and  passion,  which  strangely  enough 
the  Giottesques  previous  to  Antonio  Veniziano  entirely 
neglected,  whilst  they  preferred,  and  the  Siennese  left  out, 
the  Pieta,  a  subject  admirably  treated  by  Oiotto  and  the 
Florentines.  Without  much  nobleness  of  type  or  cha- 
racter, the  Christ  of  Duccio  has  suffering  features;  but 
the  intelligence  of  form  and  anatomy  displayed  by  the 
painter  was  great  considering  the  period.  Still  he  made 
no  attempt  to  ide^ize  like  Giotto  and  contented  himself 
with  tai  imitation  of  nature's  flesh  and  bone  in  somewhat 
vehement  action.  Similar  force  and  exaggeration  may  be 
traced  in  the  Entombment,  where  the  passion  natural  to 
the  mother  embracing  her  Son  for  the  last  time,  is  ren- 
dered in  a  degree  unusually  intense.  The  Magdalen,  with 
her  arms  outstretched  towards  heaven,  may  be  studied  as 
the  very  reverse  of  that  conceived  by  the  Florentines,  by 
Giotto  in  the  crucifixion  of  the  Lower  church  at  Assisi 
or  in  the  Pieta  of  the  Scrovegni  chapel.  This  figure 
alone,  in  its  vehemence,  might  demonstrate  that  in  Duccio 
an  accurate  study  of  nature  predominated;  that  physical 
force  was  before  decorons  passion,  religious  character  an 
accessory.  Old  types,  well  presented  in  their  old  garb, 
but  with  something  beyond  the  old  imitation  of  nature,  — 
more  conld  not  be  required.  That  this  was  the  direction 
of  thought  in  Duccio  is  shown  in  a  fine  composition  where 
dramatic  arrangement  is  combined  with  realistic  action 
and  a  great  study  of  nature  in   the  development  of  muB> 
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calar  details.  S.  Peter  sits  in  the  midst  of  a  gronp,  and 
wamiB  the  soles  of  his  feet  at  a  ^re.  On  the  left,  a  wo- 
man points  at  him  with  iodignant  decision,  whilst  he 
shrinks  from  her  objurgations,  and  obvioosly  mutters  the 
deuial.  The  entrauce  into  Jerusalem,  a  double  pauel  at 
the  left  lower  angle  of  the  altarpiece,  opeus  the  stoiy  of 
the  Passion,  and  is  a  faithful  imitation  of  a  time-ho- 
noured subject,  a  tasteful  miniature  in  colour  and  exe- 
cution. The  last  scene  of  the  Passion  equal  in  size  to 
the  foregoing,  but  occupying  the  centre  of  the  altarpiece, 
is  the  crucifixion,  in  which  Duccio  may  again  be  com- 
pared with  Giotto.  Here  it  is  at  once  clear  that  the 
two  men  were  of  a  different  artistic  fibre.  The  Christ 
of  Duccio  is  not  the  caricature  which  we  find  in  Deodato 
Orlandi  or  others  of  that  time,  but  it  has  not  the  finely 
chosen  form  of  Giotto.  The  body  hangs  snpine  on  the 
cross.  It  is  long  and  ill  conceived  in  shape  as  in  move- 
ment. Suffering  is  depicted  with  some  realism  in  a  face 
aged  by  pain  and  privation,  and  the  high  forehead  and 
brow  are  contracted  by  spasms,  and  disfigured  with  mus- 
cular projections.  The  hair  streams  wildly  about.  The 
figure  is  lean,  long,  and  withered,  outlined  with  an  evi- 
dent desire  to  render  the  anatomy  of  the  nude,  and  thus 
sought  out  in  the  parts  to  the  detriment  of  the  whole. 
Yet  as  the  other  figures  partake  more  or  less  of  the  same 
defects,  there  is  still  an  unity  in  the  picture.  The  four- 
teen angels  who  form  a  flight  as  of  birds  round  the  top 
of  the  cross,  are  in  that  strangely  vehement  action  which 
is  ever  present  even  in  the  feeblest  of  the  old  models; 
and  this,  in  Duccio,  is  not  only  characteristic  of  the  mo- 
vements, but  of  the  features.  The  nude  of  the  thieves 
is  not  to  be  distinguished  from  that  of  the  Saviour,  but 
we  may  admire  the  great  force  and  realism  of  the  figures, 
and  Dnccio's  display  of  the  study  of  flesh  and  muscle  in 
them.  Below,  the  action  is  divided  into  two  principal 
groups  somewhat  theatrically  arranged.  To  the  left  the 
Virgin,  a  long  and'  slender  form,  sinks  back  into  the  arms 
of  the  Marys  and  women   about  her,   clutching   as   she 
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BwooQB,   &t  the  fivangelist.     To  the  right  a  multitude  of 
BoldierS;  and  in  front  the  priests  and  people. 

With  respect  to  the  eighteen  panels  forming  the  pedi- 
ment of  this  portion  of  the  altarpiece  nothing  can  the 
added  to  that  which  has  already  been  said.  Duccio  ex- 
hibited in  this  work  alone  the  energy  and  power  of  a 
man  superior  to  all  in  his  immediate  proximity ;  but, 
whether  we  consider  the  spirit  of  his  composition,  or  bis 
technical  execution,  he  was  not  a  creator,  because  be  re- 
mained true  to  old  typical  forms  and  to  the  technical 
methods  which  characterized  alike  Cimabue  and  Deodato 
Orlandi.  More  masterly  in  his  work  than  the  former  be 
gave  to  Sienna  a  title  to  claim  and  hold  the  position 
of  a  school  of  colour.  At  once  the  Giotto  and  Cimabue 
of  hia  country  he  was  the  most  dramatic  artist  that 
Sienna  had  produced,  being  rivalled  in  force  only  by 
the  Lorenzetti,  in  grace  only  by  Simone.  Duccio's  career 
closes  in  1320,  after  which  no  record  of  his  existence 
has  been  found.'  The  historians  of  Sienna  note  a  Vir- 
gin and  child  by  him  in  S.  Donato  of  Sienna  inscribed 
with  the  words  "Duccius  Boninsegne  de  Senis."  But 
diis  picture  has  disappeared.^  A  fair  remnant  of  his 
manner,  a  small  altarpiece  of  the  Crucifixion  with  the 
Flagellation  and  Entombment  on  the  wings  in  the  Bro- 
therhood of  the  Madonna  below  the  Spedale  of  Sienna, 
remained  long  a  worthy  example  of  his  talent.  In  con- 
ception, composition,  forms,  types  and  spirit,  this  was  a 
picture  reminiscent  of  the  altarpiece  of  the  Duomo  and 
an  interesting  relic  of  Duccio.  But  in  October  1860  the 
sides  had  been  removed,   the  centre   was  regilt  and  res- 


■  DBllBTslIe(Lettere  Se- 
neBe.  Vol.  II.  p.  69)  s&yB,  Duccio 
<tied  in  1840.  The  nnnot.  of  Vas. 
Vol.  II.  p.  168  BBj,  the  tutest  date 
U  1839,  bat  do  not  prove  it.  They 
add  that  Duccio  had  two  sons 
OBlgaiic)  and  Ambrogio,  but  this 
ia  manifestl;  an  error,  as  Uae- 
tano  Mitauesi  would  have  noted 
tho  fact  in  Uoc.  delt'  Arte  Sen. 


To   him  we    owe   1 

that  nothing  in  known  of  Duccio 

after  1,120.  Vol.  I.  p.  168. 

•  Doc.  deir  arleSen.  Vol.  I. 
p.  168.  It  is  proved  further,  that 
Duccio  was  not,  a*  Vasari  states, 
the  author  of  the  pavement  in 
the  Sienna  Duomo.  Vide  Runohr, 
FotHchungen.  Vol.  II.  p.  33, 
and  Doc.  dell' arte'Sen.  Vol.1. 
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torecl,  and  the  whole  bo  remodeniized  as  to  deprive  it 
of  all  ralae. 

The  Academy  of  Arts  at  Siesna,  containB  two  pictures 
of  Dnccio,  the  first  of  which-,  a  Virgin  with  eaints  and 
attendant  scenes ,  damaged  and  discoloured  in  many  parts, 
obliterated  in  others,  is  still  in  his  manner';  the  second 
likewise  a  Virgin  and  child  amongst  saints,  in  which 
his  spirit  and  manner  are  equally  Tisible.*  The  Savioor 
in  benediction  on  the  central  upper  gable  exhibits  the  form 
and  character  of  a  Christ  in  the  topmost  pinnacle  of  a 
complicated  altarpiece  in  the  same  style,  now  in  the  cha- 
pel to  the  right  as  one  enters  the  Spedale  of  Sienna.* 
This  picture  bears  an  inscription  on  the  lower  border  of 
the  central  panel  as  follows:  "Del  tempo  di  Matteo  di 
Giovanni."  The  forgery,  for  such  it  is,  will  deceive  no 
one  who  can  compare  the  altarpiece  with  those  of  Duccio, 
and  knows  that  Matteo  di  Qiovanm  lived  between  1420 
and  1495. 

If  Duccio  left  pictures  behind  at  Pisa,  Lucca,  and  Pistoia,* 
they  have  perished;  and  though  Tolomei  notices  one  of 
his  works,  ^  and  others  are  still  shown  at  the  latter 
place,  tfaey  may  be  passed  over  as  spurious.' 


p.  176,  and  that  he  U  not  the 
Bothor  of  the  design  for  the  Log- 
gia of  S.  Paolo  at  Sienna.  Doc. 
Sen.   Vol.  II.  p.  93. 

*  No.  28  of  Cat.  a  triptych  not 
ini«nded  to  close.  The  Virgin 
enthroned  holds  the  Snvioar  grnnp- 
iag  flowers  between  8.S.  Peter 
andPaoI.  Two  angels  form  the  Vir- 
gin's immediate  gnard.  In  the  pedi  - 
roent  are  6  basts  of  saints.  Above, 
a  coronation  of  the  Virgin  with 
sugels  leaniDg  their  heads  on  the 
throne,  attd  saints  aroand.  In  the 
gable  points,  the  annnnciatioTi  lie- 
tween  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  fla- 
gellation, the  carriage  of  the 
cross,  the  cmcifiiion,  the  depo- 
sition, and  the  entombment. 

'  No.  37  of  Cat  Half  fignres. 
Here  the  infant  brings  together  the 
sides  of  its  little  dress.    Eight  8.S. 


Psnl  and  Aagustin;  leftS.B.  Peter 
and  Dominich;  above,  Christ  in 
benediction  between  four  angels. 

'  In  a  central  arched  space  the 
Virgin  and  child  are  enthroned 
between  S.S.  John  Evangelist  and 
Agnes,  John  the  Baptist  and  Mary 
Magdalen,  each  of  these  being  in 
s  Heparate  cornpartinent  lower 
than  th^t  which  the  Virgin  oc- 
cupies. The  upper  course  of  each 
of  these  panels  is  divided  into 
two,  containing,  in  the  centre, 
Moiies  bareheaded  and  David  with 
a  diadem;  right  Jeremiah,  Isaiah, 
Daniel  and  Malachi;  left  Joseph, 
Jacob,  Japhet,  and  Abraham,  The 
altarpiece  is  mnch  damaged. 

•  Vas.  Vol.  11.  p.  167. 

!  Tolomei.  Oiiida  di  Pis- 
tol a  p.  84. 

■  Three  life  size  flgnrea  of  8.S. 
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One  of  Duccio's  finest  works,  a  crucifixion,  Viigin  and 
child  and  attendant  episodes,  second  only  in  importance 
to  the  altarpiece  of  the  Duomo  of  Sienna,  is  in  the  cot- 
lection  of  late  H.  R.  H.  Prince  Albert;  and  was  at 
Manchester.  * 

Another  picture  of  interest  by  Duccio  is  in  the  Natio- 
nal Gallery  after  having  been  in  Pisa  and  in  the  collection 
of  Mess,  liombardi  and  Baldi  at  Florence.^  At  Cologne 
in  the  Rambonx  collection,  the  sermon  of  S.  John 
Baptist  and  two  apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  *  are  by 
Duccio. 

Cotemporary  with  Duccio,   and^  like  him,  a  patriarch 


Jobn  the  Baptist,  Jamea,  and  An - 
thonj  the  Abbot  are  in  the  Aca- 
demy of  Piaa  as  Duccio's,  Another 
part  of  the  same  altarpiece,  in 
the  Sala  Capitolare  of  the  Doomo, 
representing  S.  Miuhael  fighting 
the  dragon,  a  bishop  and  8,  Ral- 
neri,  is  inscribed.  "Opus  Duccii 
Boninscgne  filii  Senensia  ante 
anno  MCCCLVII  confectum."  Nei- 
ther of  these  parts  is  by  Ibe 
master,  bnt  the  character  of  the 
painting  is  not  nnliko  that  of 
Lorenzo  di  Niccolo  Qerini. 

'  A  small  crucifixion  b?  Duccio, 
formerly  in  the  Bammevllle  col- 
lection ,  afterwards  in  that  of  the 
late  M',  Bromley  (at  whose  sale 
it  iras  sold  to  H'.  Anthony  for 
360  guineas)  is  most  important  as 
giving  OS  an  excellent  example 
of  a  rare  master.  The  composi- 
tion i»  of  abont  20  fignres  ))er- 
fectly  preserred,  uniting  all  the 
qualities  of  Duccio's  style.  It 
prefigures  Simon e's  style  as  it 
may  be  seen  in  a  picture  of 
the  Antwerp  Gallery.  A  morsel 
by  the  master  is  a  pinnacle  con- 
taining the  Saviour  crucified,  with 
the  Virgin  and  Evangelist  above 
a  pictore  in  the  manner  of  the 
Bicci  in  possession  of  Messrs 
Lombard!  at  Florence.  The  Sa- 
viour crucified  occupies  the  centre, 
with  two  angels  above  and  the 
Virgin  and  Evangelist  below.   The 


left   1 

prises   the  annunciation   and   the 
Virgin  and  child  enthroned  amongst 
four  angels.    The  right  wing  con- 
tains   6.    Francis    receiving    the 
Stigmata,  beneath  which  the  Vir-. 
gin  and  Saviour   (the   Saviour  is 
in  the  act  of  benediction)  are  re- 
preBonti'd    on    n    common'  throne 
surrounded  by  a  choir  of  angels. 
*  No.  666.  Virgin  and  child  be- 
en 8.S.  Dominick   and  Cathe- 
.    Above,    David  and  6  pro- 

»  N".  68—70.  No,  66  8.S.  James 
and  John  the  Baptist,  No.  67  the 
Magdalen  and  S.  Dominick  as- 
signed to  Duccio,  are  by  another 
hand,   perhaps   Nicbolaus  Segoa. 

A  Madonna    and    saints,    half 

ngth  from  Christchurch  Oxford 
was  exhibited  at  Manchester  un- 
der Duccio's  name  but  his  manner 

not  to  be  traced  there. 

Delia  Valle  mentions  a  Virgin 
and  child  with  incidental  pictu- 
res, and  figures  of  saints  in  the 
convent  of  Mo na  Agneae  atSienna, 
and  a  Madonna  in  the  sacristy  of 
S.  Francesco  of  the  same  city, 
but  these  were  not  signed  by 
Duccio,  and  the  writer  cannot  be 
trusted  in  his  judgment  of  pictures 
unauthenticaled  by  records.  Del  ■ 
la    Valle,     Lettere    Senese. 
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of  the  SienneBe  school,  is  Ugolico  respectiDg  whom  there 
are  no  authentic  records,  and  of  whom  one  picture  only 
has  an  inBcription  withont  date.  Vasari's  statement  that 
he  died  in  1349,'  Baldinncci's  that  he  died  in  1339,^ 
are  equally  miworthj  of  credit.  It  is  affirmed  that  one 
Ugolino  Neri,  the  grandson  of  Gluido  Gnamieri  of  Sienna, 
lived  at  Sienna  in  1317;^  but  another  record  immortalizes 
also  an  unknown  painter  of  1324/  Ugolino  di  Pietro; 
and  copions  evidence  of  the  existence  of  one  Ugolino 
Veri,  a  goldsmith,  is  in  the  Siennese  records  of  1329—57.* 
The  latter  is  clearly  not  the  man  whose  life  Vaeari  has 
written,  and  Signer  Gaetano  Milanesi's  gaess,  that  Ugo- 
lino Neri  is  the  painter  alluded  to  by  the  Aretine,  is  but 
a  guess.  Kor,  strange  to  relate,  Lb  it  principally  in 
Sienna  that  we  must  seek  the  vestiges  of  an  artist  who 
not  only  followed  the  old  style  like  Duccio,  but  who  ex- 
aggerated it  even  more  Uian  that  master.  It  is  in  Flo- 
rence that  Ugolino  laboured  most;  there  that  bia  only 
inscribed  picture  occupied  an  honorable  place  in  the 
charch  of  S.  Croce,  and  that  a  number  of  works  in  his 
peculiar  manner  are  preserved.  Ugolino,  during  his  stay 
at  Florence,  was  employed  by  the  Franciscans  of  S.  Croce 
to  paint  a  picture  for  the  high  altar  of  that  church,  and 
as  Amolfo  did  not  begin  the  cdi£ce  till  1294,  we  may 
assume  that  Ugolino's  work  was  subsequent  to  that  date. 
Again,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Ugolino  executed 
a  Madonna  on  a  pilaster  of  Orsannuchele,"  as  this  build- 
ing was  erected  by  Amolfo  in  12S4,  and  the  so-called 
miracles  of  that  Virgin  took  place  in  1291,  we  may  form 
some  opinion  as  to  the  period  about  which  Ugolino 
painted  in  Florence. 

The  altarpiece  of  S.  Croce  was  a  truly  Siennese  pro- 
duction in  form,  with  the  Virgin  and  child  enthroned 
in  the  centre,  saints  and  apostles  in  higher  courses,   and 


<  Vm.  Vol.  n.  p.  22. 

*  Notes  to  Vas.  Vol.  n.  p.  20. 

*  Baldinacci.   ab.  Rup.   Vol. 

»  Doc.  Sen.  nb.  .np.  Vol.  II. 

IV.  p.  126. 

p.p.  248—9. 

•  0»eUno  HiUneai.  Delia  Vera 

•  Mot  that    which    now    hangi 

Etfc  di  Gnido   &c.   ub.   sap.   p.  9. 

there. 
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scenes  from  the  passion  on  the  pediment,  the  whole 
signed  "Ugolino  de  Senis  me  pinxit."*  Like  most  pic- 
tures of  that  time,  the  altarpiece  of  Ugolino  was  with- 
drawn from  its  place  of  honour,  and  stowed  away.  It 
remained  unheeded  for  centuries  in  the  dormitory  of  the 
convent,  where  Delia  Valle  saw  it,^  and  having  been 
sold  for  a  song  found  its  way  in  fragments  into  the  Ott- 
ley  collection.  Three  panels  of  apostles  in  couples,  two 
single  figures  of  saints  and  six  parts  of  the  predella,  ex- 
clusive of  the  central  Vii^n  and  child,  are  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  Rev.  John  Fuller  ItusBell  near  Enfield,  and 
were  exhibited  at  Manchester.'  In  these  a  colour  and 
technical  execution  like  those  of  Duccio,  Simone  and  other 
Siennese,  may  be  traced.  The  figures  are  long  and  bony, 
the  movements  more  vehement  and  exaggerated,  than  those 
of  Duccio.  Following  this  trustworthy  guide  one  may 
assign  at  ouce  to  Ugolino  an  altarpiece  with  half  figures 
of  the  Virgin  between  four  saints,  with  the  Saviour  in 
benediction  between  four  angets  in  the  pinnacle  now  in 
the  Gallery  of  M.  Eamboux  at  Cologne.  (No.  31—37.)  It 
is  a  piece  showing  the  passage  from  Duccio  to  Himone 
and  the  Lorenzetti,  and  perhaps  less  sharply  contrasted 
in  tone  than  the  foregoing. 

A  crucifix,  in  which  the-  Saviour  has  seven  feet  of 
stature,  at  the  Servi  of  Sienna,  is  assigned  to  Stefano 
Sassetta,  a  painter  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  is  true,  the 
manner  approaches  to  that  of  Sassetta,  yet  the  painting 
seems  to  be  of  an  older  time  and  of  a  style  such  as  we 
find  in  Ugolino.* 


'  Centre,  the  Virgin  and  child 
enthroned  between  lix  half  length 
aaintg.  Upper  coarie,  ait  panels 
with  two  apostles  In  each.  Qablo 
points,  with  each  a  half  length 
of  a  saint.  Pediment,  centre,  the 
Virgin  and  child,  with  compart- 
ments at  each  side  containing  the 
Lust  Supper,  the  Capture,  the 
Flagellation,  Christ's  carriage  of 
the  cross,  the  Deposition  ana  En- 
tombment. 


'  Delia  Talle,    Lett.  gen. 

Vol.  n.  p.  202. 

■  Tvro  half  lengths  of  8.8.  An- 
drew and  Bartholomew  (somewhat 
abraded),  pinnacles  from  the  same 
altarpiece  were  in  the  late.  M'. 
DaTenport  Bromley's  collection  at 
Wootton. 

'  In  the  cmcifiz  at  the  Berri 
is  a  small  figure  at  the  base,  of 
a  monk  in  prayer.  A  crnciiBed 
Saviour  at  the  Academy  of  Sienna 
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To  him  may  be  aeaigDed  the  repainted  heads  of  the 
Virf^n  and  child  by  Gnido  in  S.  Domenico  of  Sienna; 
the  technical  Btyte  of  the  restored  parts  being  more  re- 
miniscent of  hiB  comparative  adherence  to  old  methods 
than  of  Duccio. 

A  damaged  altarpiece  in  the  Siennese  form  with  the 
Vii^n  and  child  enthroned  between  four  sainta,  the  Sa- 
viour and  saints  in  the  gable  points,  the  Ecce  Homo  and 
saints  in  the  pediment,'  is  preserved  in  the  sacristy  of 
S.  Croce  at  Florence,  and  is  tike  one  of  his  works. 

The  colossal  Madonna  in  the  tabernacle  of  Orsanmichele, 
with  the  infant  on  her  Icnee,  caressing  her,  and  holding 
a  bird,  and  the  glory  of  eight  angels,  of  whom  two  in 
front  wave  censers,  have  characteristics  of  the  close 
of  the  fonrteenth  century,  and  something  of  Siennese  pecu- 
liarity, and  Lorenzo  Monaco  is  much  more  likely  to  have 
painted  them  than  Ugolino.'  Nor  must  it  be  foi^tten, 
that  Vaaari  does  not  pretend  that  Ugolino  produced  a  Vir- 
gin on  panel  at  Orsanmicfaete,  but  that  he  executed  it 
on  a  pilaster,  a  statement  in  which  he  is  confirmed  by 
the  testimony  of  Villmi. 

A  coronation  of  the  Virgin  with  the  usual  choirs  of 
angels  and  saints  about  the  throne  is  exhibited  in  the 
Academy  of  Arts  at  Florence  under  Ugolino's  name,* 
and  supposed  to  be  the  ori^nal  referred  to  by  Vasari  as 
having  been  painted  for  the  high  altar  of  S.  Maria  No- 
vella.* But  the  style  is  that  of  an  inferior  artist  of  the 
time  of  Agnolo  Gaddi. 


<No.   42   of   Cat.)   is    flanked   by 
figures   of  the  Virgin   and  Evan- 

Klist.  The  Magdalen  grasps  the 
it  of  the  cTOflB,  the  draperif" 
of  all  the  fignres,  the  whole  c 
the  Magdalen  are  repaiiitcd.  . 
Calrar;  at  the  LoQTre  is  the  ntrual 
composition  trith  the  Erangeli 
on  one  side,  the  Virgin  fainting 
in  the  arms  of  the  Marjs  on  " 
other  (No.  212). 

'  Of  the  foar  laintc  at  the  Vir- 
gin's sides,  one  a  8.  John  the 
Baptist,  another  S.  Francis  show- 


ing the  Stigma  at  his  side.  The 
Savionr  in  the  gable  point  is  in 
hcncdiction  between  S.8.  Anthony 
of  Padna,  Peter  and  Paul.  An 
angel  is  on  guard  at  the  eitremes 
of  the  line.  The  Ecce  Homo  in 
the  pediment  ia  between  i  saints, 
one  of  them  8.  Louis. 

■  Lanzlhasnodoabt  that  Ugolino 
painted  this  Virgin,  Vol.  I.  p.  276. 

•  No.  1   of  Gat    Oalerie  des 
anciens  tableaux. 

*  Vfts.    Vol    n.    p.    81.    This 
altarpiece  was  removed  hj  the 
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Vasari,  finally  alludes  to  a  crucified  Saviour,  a  Mag- 
dalen and  Evangelist,  with  two  pairs  of  knoeting  monks 
at  the  sides  executed  by  Ugolino  for  the  chapel  of  Ri- 
dolfo  de  Bardi  at  S.  Croce.'  No  such  picture  exists 
there  now. 

Another  ptunter  of  the  early  school  in  Sienna  who  re- 
mained partial  to  the  oldest  forms,  and  who  is  conse- 
quentlj  related  to  Ugolino  rather  than  to  Simone  or  the 
Lorenzetti,  waa  Segna,  who  is  said  to  have  finished  for 
the  Bicchema  in  1305 — 6'  a  picture,  part  of  which, 
with  his  signature,  is  in  the  Academy  of  Arts  at  Sienna. 
A  hotter,  and  hitherto  unknown,  example  of  this  master 
is  a  "Majesty,"  with  the  usual  garland  of  angels  about 
the  back  and  arms  of  the  throne  and  four  miniature 
donors  kneefing  in  the  foreground,  in  the  church  of  Casti- 
-  glione  Fiorentino  at  no  great  distance  from  Arezzo.  This 
picture,  in  the  same  form  as  the  Majestys  of  Cimabue  at 
the  Rucellu  and  Louvre,  bears  an  inscription  hitherto 
concealed  by  the  beading  of  a  black  frame  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect: 

"Hoc  opns  pinxit  Segna  Senensls." 
The  infant  Saviour  standing,  draws  together  a  yellowish 
veil  that  covers  his  mother's  head,  and  with  his  left  hand 
keeps  his  own  little  red  mantle  about  his  neck.  A  certain 
mt^esty  marks  the  Virgin's  form  and  proportion,  and  the 
face,  though  of  no  new  type,  but  oval,  broad  at  the 
brow  and  small  at  the  chin,  is  enlivened  by  large  but 
regular  eyes.  .  Sharp  and  precise  lines  confine  the  parls 
and'  mark  the  details,  a  wrinkle  uniting  the  brow  over  a 
long  nose  somewhat  depressed  at  the  end.  A  fairly  pro- 
portioned neck  supports  the  head,  whose  drapery  is  co- 
vered by  the  yellow  veil.  Thin  long  fingered  hands  have 
an  additional  peculiarity  of  the  Siennese,  thmnbs  resting  on 
no  muscular  base,  and  having  no  apparent  bond  with  the 
rest  of  the  parts.  Aged  features,  yet  plump  cheeks  and 
swelling  lips,  a  high  round  forehead,  gazing  eyes,  and  round 


DontiuicaDR,  as  theirs  was  bj  the  IT  as.  Vol.  II.  p.  22. 
Camaldolea  of  the  convent  of  the        <  Vas.  Tol.  II.  p.  22. 
Angell,  forthesakeof  sahetituting:       '  Vide  aqnot.toVas.  Vol.  11. 
one   by   Allori.     Vide  annot.   tojp.  166. 
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balled  nose,  are  marked  in  the  Saviour,  whose  nude  fonn 
betrays  incomplete  anatomical  stndy  in  Segna.  The  toes  are 
lined  as  if  on  lifeless  blocks  in  the  old  style;  but  tbe  dra- 
pery is  broad  in  fold  and  richly  shot  with  gold  lines.  The 
two  angels,  resting  their  heads  on  the  back  of  the  throne, 
now  asnal  in  Sienna,  are  here,  one  of  them  all  bat  gone,' 
bnt  the  forms  and  features  of  tbe  celestial  messengers  ,  of 
whom  six  snrronnd  the  Virgin,  are  old  and  ugly,^  the  eyes 
being  large  and  open,  the  nnderlips  overhanging  and  the 
necks  slender  and  long.  On  the  extreme  angles  of  the 
foreground  S.  Gregory,'  with  a  diadem  and  book,  a  feeble 
figure  of  angular  forms,  and  8.  John  the  Baptist  with  a 
protmding  lower  jaw,  stand  guardians  of  four  donors,  whose 
names  are  inscribed  beneath  their  kneeling  figures:  Mona 
Vanna  to  tbe  left  behind  her  husband  Goro  di  Fino,  Mona 
Uiglia  to  tbe  right  behind  Fino  di  Bonajuni;ta.'  This  well 
preserved  and  most  interesting  example  of  Segna  shows  (hat 
the  master  practised  the  methods  common  to  Ugolirio  whose 
soft  and  Instrous  surface  he  equalled.^ 

At  the  top  of  the  stairs  leading  into  the  convent  of 
S,  FranceBco  in  Oastel  Fiorentino  a  not  ungraceful  Ma- 
donim  in  Segna's  manner  may  be  seen.  There  is,  how- 
ever, some  affectation  of  singularity  in  the  Virgin's  man- 
ner of  holding  the  infant  with  her  hands  between  his 
legs*,  and  ihe  frame  of  the  child  ib  colossal  and  ill  de- 
signed. 

A  Iwge  crucifix  in  the  Abbey  of  S.  Fiore  at  Arczzo 
reveals  the  same  hand;  and  the  star  formed  panels  at 
the  base  ancb  summit  of  the  cross  are  like  those  of  the 
crucifix  at  the  Servi  at  Sienna. 

Segna's  inscribed  works  at  the  Academy  of  Sienna^ 
arc  four  panels  representing  the  Virgin,  S.S.  Paul,  John, 
Evangelist,  Bernard  and  another  etant,  all  in  the  lean 
character  (peculiar  to  the  master,  fine  in  drapery, 
and  not  without  an  intention  of  grace  in  the  move- 
ment of  the  Virgin.     Time  has,  however,  much  injurod 

*  This  picture  ia  9  f.  2.  high 
bj  4  f.  9. 

°  (n  some  places  the  fallen 
varniBh  exposes   and  hardens  the 

'  No.  29  of  Cat. 


'  That  to  the  left. 

*  The  two  aogels  next  to  thoBs 
leaning  on  the  back  of  the  throne 
»rc  injared. 

•  At  tbe  extreme  left. 
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the  flesh  surfaces.     Originally  executed  by  Segna  for  the 
Abbazia  di  S.  Salvatore  alia  Berardenga  it  is  signed  on 
the  swotd  of  S.  Paul  with  the  words: 
"Segna  me  fedt.'" 

In  the  National  Gallery,  is  a  well  preserved  panel 
by  Segna  of  the  crucifixion  between  the  Virgin  and  S. 
John.> 

Two  panels  in  the  same  gallery  representing  S.S.  An- 
aano  and  Galgano  and  executed  by  Segna,  according  to 
the  catalogue,  for  the  Palazzo  Publico  in  1314)  are  less 
characteristic  of  his  manner  than  other  unauthenticated 
productions.' 

To  conclude  with  other  pictures  which  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  continuation  to  those  of  Ugolino  and  Segna, 
one  may  notice  in  the  Academy  of  Sienna  a  cruciEx  dis- 
posed in  reference  to  the  figures  like  that  of  .the  Abbey 
of  S.  Fiore,  but  darkened,  and  slightly  damaged,  as- 
signed to  one  Masarello  di  CHglio,  with  the  date  of  1305, 
but  evidently  of  a  later  time.*  A  Virgin  and  child  of  this 
collection  stated  to  be  by  Qiglio,  a  painter  of  1249,  illus- 
trates the  well  known  mania  of  antedating  pictures.^  The 
style  of  this  work  is  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  re- 
miniscent of  Niccota  di  Segna,  of  whom  something  may 
be  said  in  this  place.  He  is  the  author  of  a  crucifix  in 
the  Academy  of  Sienna  arranged  like  that  just  mentioned 
and  inscribed:  . 

"NicholauB  Segna  fecit  hoc  opus  MCCCXLV.'" 

Though  here  we  fund  ourselves  in  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  the  execution  and  technical  method  is 
the  old  Siennese  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Saviour's 


'  Id  8.  FrsnceBco  of  Xiucignano 
in  Valdicchiaii&,  an  altar  to  the 
rieht  of  the  entrance  is  adorned 
wilh  a  Virgin  and  child  in  the 
character  of  Seena. 

'  Ko.  667. 

»  N".  81  and  32  of  Cat. 

*  No.  27  of  Cat  With  the  Sa- 
viour in  benediction  above,  the 
Virgin  and  S.  John  at  the  ends. 


of  the  transverse  beam.  Another 
cntcitii  with  similar  figures ,  bat 
much  damaged,  maj  be  Been  in 
the  Seminario  Vescovile  atPienia 
near  Sienna,  and  is  by  the  same 
hand  as  the  crucifix  in  the  Aca- 

>  Vide  ante,  Gtglio.  No.  32  of 
the  Cat. 
'  No.  70  of  Cat 
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head  resembling  in  size  that  of  Ugolino  at  the  Servi,  but 
being  more  erect  as  regards  the  figure  ' 

An  aitarpiece  in  the  Sacristy  of  the  church  of  S.  Chiara 
St  Borgo  S.  Sepolcro,  representing  the  ReBurrection  and 
Tarione  saints,  with  a  predella  contuning  five  scenes 
from  the  Passion,  is  ezecated  in  a  manner  not  unlike 
that  of  Nicholaus  Segna  and  would  tend  to  prove  that 
this  artist  studied  the  forms  of  composition  peculiar  to 
the  Lorenaetti.'  There  ie  mention  of  another  son  of 
Segna,  Francesco,  who  painted  in  1339  a  picture  for  the 
Log^a  of  the  Pidazzo  del  Comnne  al  Bagno  di  Pe- 
trioolo.' 


■  AqaftDtityofpicttireRbTNicbo- 
laas  Segna  assigned  to  abler  mas- 
ters  may  be  traced  in  Tarions 
g&lleriei.  It  mhj  be  BofGcient  to 
note  at  Cologne  N"-.  38  to  41,  66 
and  67  of  the  Bamboui  collection, 
the  first  AfBigned  to  Lorenzetti, 
tbe  last  to  Duccio. 

*  Tbe  predella  apart  from  the 
reat  of  tbe   aitarpiece  irith   five 


pinnncles ,  hangs  to  the  parapet  of 
tbe  organ  loft.  The  jininter,  if  he 
ba  Nicholaui  Segna,  wan  no  very 
correct  one.  The  Saviour  iaaning 
from  tbo  tomb  ia  energetic  in 
aspect,  bnt  the  execution  ia  coarse, 
the  extremities  ill  drawn  and  the 
Tcrde  shadows  very  dark. 

*  Vide   Qaetano  Hilanesi   Sto- 
ria  Civile  ed  Artistica,  ub,  sup. 
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Petrarch,  sighing  through  two  hundred  soonets,  sings 
the  charms  of  Laura,  and  soaring  high  in  realms  of  fancy 
imagines  her  in  paradise,  whence  "Simon"  brings  her 
likeness  down  to  earth,  convincing  humhle  mortals  of  her 
celestial  beauty,  and  giving  her  all  hut  voice  and  intellect. 
It  is,  in  humble  prose,  that  Simone,  the  great  but  affected 
delineator  of  female  beauty,  one  day  retraced,  with  art 
more  perishable  than  the  rhyme  of  Petrarch,  the  charms 
which  were  the  joy  and  torment  of  the  poet's  life. '  Yet 
Petrarch  when  content  to  let  the  muses  slumber  and  drop 
the  classic  contrasts  of  Pygmalion  and  Polycletus,  gave 
Simone  his  proper  place  amongst  the  artists  of  his  country. 
"I  bequeathe,  he  sud  in  his  will,  my  picture  of  the 
Virgin  by  the  noble  piunter  Giotto,  whose  beauty,  un- 
intelligible to  the  ignorant,  is  a  wonder  to  the  masters  of 
the  art;"*  and  in  his  letters,  "I  have  known  two  punters, 
talented  both,  and  excellent,  Giotto  of  Florence  whose 
fame  amongst  the  modems  is  great,  and  Simone  of  Sienna."^ 

Simone,  second  only  to  Giotto,  and  famous  still  after 
the  Florentine  had  been  consigned  to  the  grave,  was  bom 
in  12S3^  and  was  son  to  one  Martino.  He  married,  in  1324, 
Giovanna  the  daughter  of  Memmo  di  Filipuccio  a  painter.' 

I    annot.  hj  Jo.  H.  Acker.     Ru- 
.    doUtedt  1711.  12°.  p.' -7. 

>  Opera.  Vol.  U.  p.  725.  Epist. 
17.  lib.  V. 

..p"yV "T™.  'S.y'„'. i     •  T"-  V...  n.  pp.  96  ..d  98. 

wliole  will  in  Fan)  ManutiiiB,|     >  Doc.  Sen.  Vol.1,  p.  216. 
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Hie  relation  by  marriage  to  Lippo,  Giovanna's  brother, 
contribated  to  the  error  of  Vasari  who  calls  him  Memmi, 
whilst  DO  excuse  exists  for  the  asserdon  that  Simone  was 
a  disciple  of  Giotto.'  Without  pretending  to  deny  that 
the  two  greatest  painters  of  their  age  were  acquainted 
with  each,  other;  without  contradictiDg  the  assertion  that 
Simone  visited  Rome,  one  may  assume  that  Vasari  erred  in 
saying  that  he  was  Giotto's  pupil.  Simone  is  obviously 
the  follower  of  the  purely  Sieooese  manner  improved  by 
Duccio;  and  this  is  clear  from  the  earliest  of  all  his  frescos. 
The  Hall  of  the  Palazzo  Pubbliuo  at  Sienna  is  adorned 
with  a  wall  picture  enclosed  in  a  border  of  medallions  and 
shields,  bearing  the  arms  of  the  Comune  and  people. 
It  la  a  vast  piece  whose  total  appearance  lcave§  the  im- 
pressiou  of  a  tapestry  or  of  a  magnified  miniature.  Tlie 
Vii^n,  weariug  a  diadem  over  her  veil  of  blue,  aits  uu  a 
throne  and  gracefully  calls  attention  by  a  geature  of  her  right 
hand  to  the  infant  Saviour  atandtng  on  her  knee  and  sup- 
ported on  her  left  arm.  Her  ample  drese,  minntely  eAgravi-d 
with  golden  arabesques,  luxuriously  and  somewhat  studiously 
clothes  a  form  more  feminine  and  elegant  than  rtiajestic.  A 
certain  affectation  clings  to  her  and  ia  perceptible  in  the 
movement  of  the  frame,  as  well  as  in  the  action  of  a  beautiful 
hand.  The  guardians  of  her  throne,  angels  and  saints,  arc 
grouped  by  hei  aide.  On  her  right  S.  Catherine  looks  up 
to  her,  next  her,  S.  John  the  Baptist  with  worn  featurea  and 
straggling  wavy  locks,  then  9.  Agues  with  her  head  alfectedly 
bent,  and  carrying  the  Lamb,  the  Archangel  Michael,  a 
female  with  a  barning  heart  and  S.  Peter  holding  the  keys 
stand  foremost,  whilst,  in  the  same  order,  an  angel  and  six 
saints  form  a  more  distant  rank.  To  the  left,  a  female  saint 
also  in  a  diadera,  S.  John  the  Evangelist,  S.  Mary  Magdalen, 
the  Archangel  Gabriel,  a  third  female  saint,  and  the  apostle 
Paul  with  his  sword   stand    similarly   in    front    of  an   angel 


'  Thi«  theor;  i«  started  by  Vi 
BBTi  and  finds  an  eager  follower 
in  Bsldinncci.  Bnt  cooler  crit' 
cUnt  rejects  it  as  absard,  Bald 
Docci,  to  give  his  case  a  semblan< 
of  reality  being  obliged  to  fling 
bnck  the  birth  of  Simooe  into 
remote  jeara  of  the  IS""  centnry. 
Vide  Baldinncci,  ub.  anp.  Vol. 
lV.p.2«.Eumohr,(Por«chun- 


gen.  Vol.  n.  p.  92)  aeems  to  think 
thnt  Giotto's  example  inclined 
Simone  to  modify  old  Christian 
types  by  a  contemplation  and 
variecl  rendering  of  nnliire  and 
life.  Ghiberti  does  not  aay  that 
Qlotto  nas  Simone'e  muster  and 
he  was  properly  silent  on  the 
subject. 
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and  six  others.  SS.  Paul,  Peter,  the  two  S.  Johns  and  four 
of  those  ia  rear  cany  the  poles  of  a  canopy  which  over- 
bangs  the  group.  At  the  Virgin's  feet,  two  angels  kneel  with 
offerings  of  flowers.  S.  Crescentius  and  S.  Victor  are  on 
their  knees  on  one  side,  S.  Sayinus  and  S.  Ansanns  on  the 
other. '  In  a  medallion  in  the  centre  of  the  npper  ^ame 
the  Savionr  stands  in  the  act  of  henediction  between  Isaac 
and  Moses  and  David  and  Jacob  in  similai  ornamental 
spaces.  The  four  Evangelists  are  at  the  comers,  three  pro- 
phets in  each  of  the  vertical  sides.  At  the  centre  of  the 
lower  frame,  a  double  headed  figure  with  an  octagonal  nimbus, 
in  the  sides  of  which  the  seven  cardinal  virtues  are  depicted, 
holds  up  with  one  hand  a  scroll  on  which  the  Decalogne  b 
written,  and  with  the  other  a  scroll  also  on  which  are 
tbe  seven  Sacraments.  In  two  small  medallions  on  each 
hand  are  the  two  sides  of  the  Viennese  coin  with  the  in- 
scriptions: "Sena  Vetus  civitas  Virginis",  and  "Alpha  et 
Omega,  principium  et  finis."  In  the  centre  of  a  second  border 
below  the  first  and  interrupted  by  two  medallions,  one  of 
.  which  is  adorned  with  a  Virgin  and  child  between  two  angels 
with  cnidelabia,  is  the  following  partially  obliterated : 
"M ill e .  trecento  quindici  vol  .  .  . 
Bt  Delia  avia  ogni  hel  fior  spinto  .  .  . 
Et  Juno  gia  gridava  i'  mi  rival  . .  . 
S.»  A.  MAN  DI.  SYMONE * 

S.  Jerom  and  8.  Gregory  on  one  side  of  the  double 
headed  figure  in  the  principal  border,  S.  Angustin  and  a 
saint  whose  form  cannot  be  traced,  form  tbe  total  of  the  piece. 

This  is  an  interesting  fresco  not  merely  because  it  is 
certainly  by   Simone  but  because  it  seems  to  have  been 


'  On  the  petliment  of  the  Vir- 
gin's   throne    are    the     following 

"Le    angelichi    fiorechti     rose    e 

Onde  e'aiioma  lo  celeste  pruto, 
Non   mi  dilettan    piii  ch'   e  buon 

consiglli 
Ms  talor  veggio  chl,  per  proprio 

Btato, 
Ditprezza  me  e  la   mla   Urn  In- 

E.    qiiRndo    psria    peggio   o    pin 

Con   ciaBcbedan    cui    qnesto    dir 

condanna. 


o  Virginia  ad  di< 


1  vergogne  o 


leati, 
Oravando  loro   o 

Le  Tostre  orazion    Hon   son   per- 

Ne  per  qDHlnnqae  U  mia  terra 
ioMnna." 
<  The  medallion  to  the  right  is 
gone  with  the  intonaco  which 
held  the  close  of  the  line*  of  tbe 
i  nee  rip  lion. 
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found  necessary  io  Simone's  own  time  to  cat  out  and  to 
renew  eight  of  the  heads  of  the  principal  figares. '  The 
life  size  apostles  and  siuntB  in  the  "Majesty",  the  S.  Peter 
and  archangels,  characterized  by  the  attitudes  and  draperies 
which  ^sligiiifih  them  in  later  piciures  of  Simone,  the  eight 
renewed  heads,  displayiDg  perhaps  more  affectation  of 
grace  than  the  older  ones,  particularly  the  S.  Catherine 
and  her  companion  with  the  diadem,  all  those  fignres  are 
executed  by  cue  man,  and  point  to  the  natural  conclusion 
that  Simone  was  obliged  to  restore  a  work  which  he  had 
originally  completed.^  The  Virgin,  the  infant,  of  unusually 
slender  frame,  are  the  finest  part  of  the  picture.  The 
head  of  the  former  in  its  tenderness  and  regularity,  that 
of  the  latter  in  the  form  which  remained  characteristic 
not  merely  of  Simone,  but  up  to  Taddeo  Bartoli,  are 
pleasing,  and  an  undoubted  improvement  on  those  of 
Duccio.  Simone  conceived  the  infant  plnmp  and  round 
cheeked,  with  a  pouting  lip,  a  vast  forehead,  short  curly 


■  Theie  ar«  tbe  beads  of  8. 
Aassno,  the  tiro  angels  offering 
flowers,  8.  Crescensiiis,  S.  Cathe- 
rioe,  the  female  aalot  in  a  dia- 
dem opposite  to  her,  and  the  Vir- 
gin and  cbiJd.  The  incisiOni  and 
joint*  of  tbe  new  intonaco  are 
diatincti]'  Tisible  in  these  beads 
ithich  are  welf  preserved,  whilst 
in  those  of  U.S.  Havinns  and  Vic- 
tor the  colours  are  almost  gone. 
The  hands  of  S.  Peter  have  been 
retonctied  in^e  IS'^centnrj;  some 
other  heads  have  heon  injured  by 
repainting  and  the  picture  in  ge- 
neral bai  lost  tbe  brilliant  natore 
of  fresco  from  dnrop  and  restor- 
ing. The  left  side  of  the  picture 
is  that  which  has  been  most  es- 
sentially damaged,  particnlarly 
by  damp,  the  saints  and  medal- 
lion fignres  being  reduced  to 
mere  outlines,  shadowed  with  s 
reddish  brown  preparation.  No 
one  will  hesitate  to  admit  that 
the  eight  "heads  renewed  on  fresh 
intonaco  were  cxecntcd  by  the 
artiat  who    had    already   painted 


tbe  whole  pictnre,  because  the 
same  character  is  displayed  in 
the  medallions  which  are  the 
oldest  part  of  the  fresco,  and  the 
new  heads.  In  the  Havionr  who 
gives  the  benediction,  the  spec- 
tator will  find  a  clear  continua- 
tion of  the  style  of  Dnccio,  and 
tbe  manner  of  Simone  as  exhibited 
in  other  works  produced  at  a  later 
period.  The  head  of  the  Redeemer 
like  those  of  the  neighbouring 
prophets,  exhihitB  the  aame  cling- 
ing to  old  types  and  forms  of  ex- 
pression, the  same  muscular  de- 
velopment and  large  gaiing  round 
eyes  as -marked  the  previous  efforts 
of  Dnccio.  But  the  type  of  the 
Redeemer  is  so  far  improved  that 
it  is  less  aged,  more  natural  and 
animated  than  of  old. 

•  Qhiberti  clearly  assigns  the 
whole  frosco  to  Simone.  "Di  sua 
mano  e  nel  Paiagio,  in  SD  In  Sala, 
nna  nostra  Ponna  col  fanciullo 
in  collj  e.  con  molto  altre  figure 
intomo."  Comm.  nb.  sup.  Vol.  I. 
Vas.  p.  XXV. 
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locks,  and  a  glance  more  threatening  than  kindly.  He 
clothed  him  in  a  rich  dress  and  thus  brought  the  art  to 
a  point  where  it  seems  to  claim  admiration  more  by 
richness  and  copiousness  of  ornament  than  by  eimplicity 
or  beauty  of  shape  and  features.  The  graceful*  female 
saints  reveal  the  tendency  common  to  Duccio  and  Simone, 
to  contrast  the  stem  gravity  of  males  with  an  '  excessive 
tenderness  in  the  other  sez.  A  most  careful  execution 
marks  every  portion  of  the  work  which  can  scarcely  be 
criticised  as  to  colour.'  The  composition,  too,  has  the 
defects  of  Duccio  and  is  distributed  without  the  perfect 
balance  of  the  Florentines.  It  betrays  a  wish  or  the 
neceasity  under  which  the  artist  laboured,  of  preserving 
old  forms  of  arrangement  dictated  no  doubt  by  custom- 
Many  writers  have  ventured  to  doubt  the  originality  of 
this  fresco,  and  pretend  that  the  author  was  one  Mine 
who  is  recorded  not  only  to  have  painted  in  1293  and 
1303,  but  to  have  decorated  the  council  hall  of  the  Palazzo 
Pubblico  of  Sienna  in  1289  with  a  Virgin  Mary  and  saints, 
for  which  he  received  twenty  seven  livres.*  The  amallness 
of  the  price  might  have  suggested  the  possibility  of  an 
error;  for  Simone  received  in  1321  the  same -sum  exactly 
for  the  mere  repainting  of  eight  heads  ;^  but  that  Mino 
is  not  the  painter  of  the  "Majesty"  in  the  present  council 
ball  is  clear  on  many  grounds: 

Previous  to  1288  an  edifice  on  the  public  eqnare  of  Sienna 
was  used  as  an  excise  office  for  oil  and  salt  and  being 
inhabited  in  the  upper  stories  by  the  antborities  of  the 
mint  or  Bolgano  and  by  the  Fodesta,  was  called  Ihe  Palazzo 
del  Bolgano.  In  138B,  as  appears  from  the  records  of  the 
Consigli    della  Campagna    and    of    the  Biccberna,^    it    was 

'Wliero  the  iutonaco  has  dropped,  tio    vonimuniB    in    CotiBif^lio,    pro 

as  in  tbe  medalliacB  of  the  frame,  coniplemeiito  XXVII  quo:  dehehat 

the  original  preparation  appears,  habere   pro   dicto   opere.    Archiv. 

not  in  verde   but  of  a   brownish  Hiecli.    of  Sienna,   in   Gaetano 

tint    niArking-    the     outlines    and  Milnnesi,  Delia  vera  Kta  di 

ahadowH.  Ouido     Pittore    Seneae    nb. 

•  i2fi9.  SII.  August.  Item  XVni  sup. 

libr,   Mag.   Mino  pintori   pro  auo  *  Vide  infra, 

talario    quia     depinxit    Virginem  *  Records   due  to   the   reaeaTch 

Mariam  ct  alios  sanctoB  in  pain-  of  Avvor.ato  Regfoli  of  Sienna. 
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TBBoIved  that  the  Palazzo  del  Bolgano  should  be  traiui- 
foFined  into  the  Palazzo  Pabblico,  and  that  for  that  pnrposa 
contignons  houses  should  be  parchased  and  appropriated. 
Between  138B  and  1297  the  necessary  steps  were  taken  for 
this  pnrpose;  and  in  1297  the  edifice  was  rebuilt  and  enlarged, 
specially  in  that  part  which  is  occnpied  by  the  present 
conncil-ball.  Uino  therefore,  when  he  painted  a  Virgin  and 
aunts  in  1289,  Gnido  Gratiani,  when  he  executed,  likewise 
in  the  Palazzo  PubblJco,  a  Madonna  in  1393)  did  not 
labour  in  or  for  the  present  council-ball,  for  the  ohTions 
reason  that  that  hall  was  not  in  existence.  It  is  also  in 
the  records  that  the  comune  of  Sienna  held  its  council  up 
to  1364  in  the  old  Palazzo  del  Bolgano,  where  no  doubt 
Mino's  virgin  existed.  Tizio ,  whose  MS.  history  of  Sienna 
is  still  extant,  further  declares  that  the  Sala  del  Consilio, 
in  which  the  "Majesty"  is  depicted,  was  finished  in  1299i 
but,  that  even  at  that  time,  it  remiuned  without  its  present 
pictorial  decorations  is  clear  from  the  traces  which  still  exist 
proving  that  important  changes  were  made  even  later.  That 
these  occurred  about  1311  is  anthoritatirely  stated  in  the  re* 
cords  of  Sienna.  Any  one  who  now  chooses  to  examine  the 
wall  on  which  Simone's  fresco  was  painted  in  1315,  will  re- 
mark that  it  had  undergone  repairs  and  alterations  before 
that  &esco  was  executed.  Beneath  the  intonaco  on  which 
the  lower  border  is  painted,  there  are  marks,  to  the  right, 
of  an  opening  two  feet  six  in  breadth,  walled  up  and 
forming  originally  an  arch  in  part  extending  within  the 
lower  edge  of  the  fresco.  Another  opening ,  about  four 
feet  in  breadth  bad  been  hkewise  filled  in,  and  extended  to 
a  spot  above  the  inner  border  of  Simone's  fresco,  cutting 
with  its  curve  the  inscription  beneath  the  feet  of  the 
Madonna  and  taking  in  part  of  the  medallion  of  S.  Gre- 
gory. The  inscription  of  Simone  is  on  the  newly  walled 
space;  and  thus  every  dung  points  to  the  fact  that  Si- 
mone painted  the  fresco  in  1315.  It  is  distinctly  recorded 
that  in  1321  he  was  paid  twenty  six  livres  for  the  renewal 
(reactatione)  of  the  "Majesty",*  and  critics  inquire,  how  it 
could  be  that  in  six  years  a  fresco  should  require  repiur.  But 
many  causes  might  have  tendered  such  a  course  necessary, 
and  amongst  them  chiefly  the  effect  of  damp  upon  the  fresco 
and  an  eruption  of  salt  on  the  lime  of  the  intonaco.  Dr.  Gaye 
lays  great  stress  upon  a  petition  of  1316  for  the  rescue 
from  the  efi'ects  of  fire  and  smoke  of  paintings  in  the  Sala 

'  Doc.  Sen.  Vol,  I,  p.  217. 
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or  "CDitem  domns"  in  wbicli  the  Podeata  lived  and  took  Lie 
meals.'  He  assumes  that  the  hall  here  alluded  to  is  the 
Sala  del  Conailio;  but  it  is  nov  known  that  tlie  Podesta 
inhabited  quite  another  part  of  the  building,  and  it  is  not 
liketf  that  he  should  dwell  or  eat  in  a  hall  nhere  the  chief 
magistrates  met  to  deliberate  and  distribnte  justice. 

Mo  doubt  oan  exist  but  that  even  before  1315  Simone 
was  an  artist  of  considerable  powers  and  oame,  not  only 
at  Sienna  but  throughout  the  continent  of  Italy.  Robert 
of  Naples  who,  as  Duke  of  Calabria,  bad  been  in  com- 
mand in  Central  Italy  during  tbe  early  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century,'  was  portrayed  by  the  Siennese  ]na,Bter.  After  tbe 
death  of  Louis,  bishop  of  Thoulouse,  Simone  represented 
him  crowning  his  brother;  and  the  picture,  of  life  size  fig- 
ures, is  still  at  Naples,  in  the  church  of  S.  Lorenzo  Mag- 
giore.  Should  it  be  assumed  however  that  this  interesting 
piece,  which  bears  no  date,  was  executed  some  years 
afteir  the  incident  which  it  illustrates,  records  of  certain 
authenticity  declare  bow,  in  1320,  Father  Petrus,  a  friar  in 
S.  Catherine  of  Pisa  caused  a  picture  to  be  punted  by 
Simone  for  the  high  altar  of  his  church.'  The  work 
authenticated  by  the  master's  signature  was  dismembered 
after  the  retirement  of  the  Dominicans  from  S.  Catherine 
of  Pisa  i  but  its  parts  are  preserved  and  independently  of 
the  poetic  praise  of  Petrarch  they  would  suffice  to  establish 
the  lasting  fame  of  Simone. 

In  a  conrse  of  seven  compartments  he  represents  the 
Virgin  and  child,  (the  latter  clutching  at  the. bosom  of  the  Vir- 


'  Qaye,  Carteffgio.  nb.  sap. 
Vol.  U.  p.  *29. 

*  In  1306  fae  commaDded  the 
Florentine  forccB. 

'  "PraterPetrnsconvcrnus..  Ta- 
balam  pretiosam  procnravU  fieri 
msjoria  altaiin."  Cron.  del  con- 
van  to  di  S.  Cater  ina  de  Pisls. 
Arcbiv.  Btor.  Vol.  VI.  p.  600. 
Executed  in  1330  by  Simone ,  anja 
Bonaini,  who  proves  the  fact  by 
record,  note  to  isme  page,  and  in 
Mem.  Ined.  p.  38,  whore  he  quo- 
tes from  the  Anna),  rate.  8.  Cat. 


of  Pisa.  "Frater  Petnia  &c.  Ip«o 
etiam  nrgente  et  instante,  tabula 
quae  nunc  est  in  Ara  majori  ibi 
posita  foit  anno  1320."  Further 
"Fratet  Thomas  Pratensis  sb  anno 
1320—24  praefuit.  Tempore  buo 
statuit  tabulam  in  majori  ara  manu 
SjmoniaSenetisis."  This  altarpiecc 
seems  to  be  that  which  Forster 
(BeitrUge  nb.  sup.  p.p.  1G7  and 
following),  describes,  carefnllyab- 
staining  to  mention  where  it  is,  — 
pardonable  precaution  in  a  col- 
lector. 
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gin'ii  dress),  betweeo  saints. '  An  uppet  course  diriding  e&cli 
panel  into  two  niches  is  devoted  to  archangels  and  apostles. 
The  gable  points  are  decorated  with  a  central  figure  of  the 
Redeemer  holding  the  gospel  and  in  the  act  of  benediction  and 
eix  prophets.  The  centre  of  the  pediment,  divided  into  three 
parts  is  filled  with  an  Eccb  Homo  between  the  Virgin  and 
S.  Hark,  whilst  in  twelve  similar  spaces,  equally  divided  at 
the  aides,  stand  varions  male  and  female  saints.' 

Oraceful  as  the  MadooDa  appears  with  the  infant  Sa> 
vioar,  on  her  knee,  the  female  saints  at  the  ndes  are 
still  more  so.  Nothing  more  elegant  has  been  produced 
by  Simone  than  the  slender  and  bending  figure  of  the 
Magdalen  delicately  holding  the  ointment  cnp  in  the  tips 
of  her  veiled  fingers,  nothing  finer  thfui  the  red  drapery 
lined  with  green  and  falling  from  her  gently  inclined 
head.  Finer  still,  and  noble  as  well  as  graceful,  is  the 
S.  Catherine,  whose  fair  proportions,  regular  soft  fea- 
tnres  and  natural  attitade  are  not  surpassed  in  any 
sabseqnent  effort  of  the  master.  Her  gentle  motion  and 
tender  air  enhanced  by  4  .diadem  and  veil  covering  her 
cbeatnnt  hair,  by  a  pale  yellow  dress  all  spangled  with 
delicate  gold  tracery,  her  fine  and  regular  hands,  one  of 
which  plays  with  a  book,  are  truly  admirable.^  Amongst 
the  saints ,  S.  Peter  Martyr  in  the  Dominican  dress  with 
a  cicatrix  on  his  head,  S.  Dominick  with  the  lily  and  gos- 
pel,* are  fine.  S.  John  Evangelist,  youthful  and  beardless, 
is  an  improvement  on  the  old  type,  whilst  the  Baptist  with 
his  straggling  locks  and  beard,  hie  meagre  and  emaciated 


'  8.S.  John  ETao^eliit,  Mary 
Magdalen  and  Peter  Martyr,  John 
the  Baptist,  CatheriDe  of  Alexan- 
dria and  Xtominick. 

*  8.S.  Agnes  and  Ambrose,  Tbo- 
mas  Aquinas  and  Augnstln,  Qre- 
gory  the  great  and  Lake,  Stephen 
precarsor  and  Apollonia,  Ursnla 
and  Lawrence,  Nicholas  and  Mary 
Hagdaleo.  Six  of  the  principal 
panels  with  their  upper  course 
and  pinnacles,  rescued  from  a  daQ- 
geroni  utoation  in  a  billiard  room, 
are  now  In  the  library  of  tbe  8e- 
minario  TeacoTile,  of  old  S.  Cathe- 


rine of  Piea.TbeseTeathpaifelcon- 
tsining  8.S.  John  the  Baptist,  FanI 
and  Jamea,  and  the  whole  of  the 
pediment  are  now  in  tbe  Academy, 
one  part  containing  8.S.  Ursnla 
and  Lawrence  being  from  the  Or- 
fanotroGo  and  tbe  rest  from  8. 
Catherine.  On  a  border,  beneath 
tbe  central  group  of  tha  Virgin 
and  child,  are  the  words  "Symon 
de  Senis  m,  .  .  I'inxil." 

'  The  hand  with  tbe  hook  has 
been  retouched. 

'  The  hand  is  damaged  as  well 
as  tbe  background  and  nimbos. 

5* 
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face  and  form,  is  but  a  repetition  of  a  well  known  model.* 
The  Archangels,  in  the  upper  course  are  striking  for  their 
long  and  lean  shape,'  the  Saviour  in  the  central  pinnacle, 
for  a  thin  frame.  A  youthful  face,  broad  at  the  cheeks, 
with  hair  clinging  to  the  head  till  it  falls  on  the  should- 
ers, a  lock  on  the  forehead  are  noticeable.  The  dra- 
peries are  fine  and  simple  and  the  type  expresBes  a  soft 
tenderness  without  the  weight  or  noble  gravity  of  Giotto.^ 
The  Eksce  Homo  of  the  pediment  is  likewise  noble,  but 
only  an  improvement  of  the  older  mask  in  the  Italian 
schools  of  past  centuries,  still  however  soft  in  character, 
though  of  sharp  profiled  features.  S.  Agnes,  in  her 
yellow  dress  shadowed  in  red,  is  one  of  Sinlone's  usual 
graceful  females. 

This  picture  does  not  allow  the  spectator  to  forget  that 
Simone  was  imperfect  in  expressing  the  idea  of  relief, 
but  the  tones  are  the  most  powerful,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  lightest  that  he  ever  produced  on.  panel.* 

Whilst  Simone  was.  thus  sending  in  1320  a  capital  ex- 
ample of  his  talent  to  the  Dominicans  of  Pisa,  he  executed 
a  similar  commission  about  the  same  time  for  another  Do- 
minican convent;  and  it  is  on  record  that  Trasmundo  the 
predicant  bishop  of  Savona  caused  an  altarpiece,  represent- 
ing himself  kneeling  before  the  Virgin  with  attendant 
saints,'   to  be  painted  by  Simone  for  the  high  altar  of 


■  He  holde  s  doable  cross  in 
his  left  and  raises  bis  right  arm. 
The  fioish  is  ao  minnte  that  the 
hairs  on  the  flenh  are  gireo.  He 
wears  the  camel's  hair  vest  and 
a  red  mantle  the  lirhts  of  which 
are  the  white  ground  of  the  panel. 

'  This  is  a  type  and  form  which 
maj  be  found  repeated  in  a  pic- 
ture of  the  Sienna  Academy,  pro- 
ving the  connection  between  Sien- 
nesc  art  and  that  which  distiu- 
gnisbei  the  frescos  assi^ed  to 
Taddeo  Oaddi  at  the  Cappellone 
Aegli  Spagnnoli  in  S.  Maria  No- 
vella at  Florence  aod  the  frescos 
falsely  assigned  to  Simone  at  the 
Campo  Santo. 


'  Note  the  perfect  horiiootal 
strsigbtneas  of  the  line  of  lower 
eyelids. 

<  The  draperies  are  coloured 
in  vivid  keys  and  eicessively 
transparent  where  the  nature  of 
the  tint  allowed  the  white  ground 
to  appear.  The  luxarious  plenty 
of  gold  ornament  and  tracery 
is  eicessive  and  extends  to  the 
decoration  of  the  frames.  An  im- 
provement, as  regards  type ,  upon 
the  old  forms  preserved  by  Duecio, 
the  picture  is  executed  with  per- 
fect finish. 

^  The  Virgin  and  child  between 
8,S.  Mary  Magdalen,  Peter,  Paul 
and  Dominick  (half  lengths). 
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ALTARPIECE8  AT  ORVIETO. 


S-  Domeoico  of  Orvieto. '  The  pictare  itself  now  in  the 
Fabbricieria  of  the  cathedral^  without  its  pediment  or  pin- 
nacles, is  inscribed: 

". D  de  Senis  me  pym.t D.  MCCCXX..."* 

The  peculiar  grace  of  the  school  is  conspicuous  at  a 
high  standard  in  this  piece  which  illustrates  Simoue's  care 
in  rendering  figures  on  a  snudl  scale  on  panel.  The  af- 
fectation of  attitude  and  action  so  marked  in  larger  pro- 
dnctionB  is  not  apparent,  and  nothing  can  exceed  tiie  min- 
uteness with  which  the  hair  outlines  and  the  details  of 
lockB  and  beard  are  realized.  The  dresses,  in  strong 
primary  harmonieB,  are  of  the  best  kind  and  the  colour, 
Uiongh  slightly  abraded  in  the  flesh  tints,  is  admirably 
fused  in  the  verde,  leaving  still  however  a  sense  of  flat- 
ness and  general  lowness  of  key. 


■  MS.  Cbron.  liied. 
of  8.  DodieDico,  at  Orvieto.  Tras- 
miindn,  nas  of  the  MonaldeachI 
of  Orvieto.  He  paid  lOO  florins 
for  the  pictare. 

*  It  had  been  to  ParU  ani]  bach 
at  the  great  Peace. 

*  It  is  donbtfnl  whether  the  date 
may  not  be  1331. 

Simoue  in  a  frrauefnl  maoner 
and  after  a  faahion  ahead;  used 
by  Duccio  present*  the  infant 
on  its  mother's  arm  holding  the 
orb  and  scroll  in  its  left  (with  the 
words  "Ego  sum  lux  mundi")  and 
drawing  together  the  aidea  of  its 
mantle  with  its  right  hand.  Mate- 
rial affection  beams  in  the  soft 
and  regnlar  features  of  the  Virgin, 
EeDtleneia  in  her  slender  fignre. 
(Tbe  glares  of  the  Virgin's  head 
are  slightly  ahraded.)  The  green 
lining  of  a  blue  mantle  peeps 
outward  as  it  falls  in  folds  from 
ber  forehead,  which  a  traospareat 
muslin  partly  veils.  The  more 
oval  face  of  the  SaviotiT  discloses 
the  character  of  age  peculiar  to 
Dnccio  more  than  Simone's  prc- 
▼ions  one  in  the  Bala  del  Consilio 
at  Sienna.  A  certain  gravity  and 
weight,  some  immobility  charac- 
teriae  the   form,   owiag  no  donbt 


to  the  pnrpose  of  impressing  on 
the  spectator  tbe  idea  of  Christ's 
majesty.  The  austere  featorea 
of  8,  Peter  with  the  book  and 
keys  at  the  Virgin's  side  are 
the  traditional  ones  (8.  Peter 
wears  a  yellow  mantle  over  a 
bine  tunic  and  the  papal  stole. 
8ma1I  portions  of  coloar  in  this 
figure  are  gone.),  whilst  the  Mag- 
dalen near  him  contrasts  as 
UHual  by  a  figure  full  of  grace,  a 
slender  neck,  a  pleasing  ronnd 
head,  and  delicate  hands  protected 
from  contact  with  a  vase  of  oint- 
ment by  a  transparent  veil.  A 
red  mantle  drops  from  the  head, 
like  that  of  the  Virgin,  in  well 
turned  folds.  With  her  right  hand 
she  recommends  the  kneeling 
miniatare  of  the  bishop  of  Savo- 
ua,  crozier  in  band  and  mitred, 
in  prayer  at  her  feet.  8.  Paul 
with  the  book  and  sword  has  the 
long  face  and  pointed  beard  of 
the  old  models.  (The  upper  part 
of  this  figure  is  iojared.)  The 
nimbus  of  the  Virgin  and  that  of 
the  infant,  eu graved  with  the  usual 
scriptural  passages,  the  beanti- 
fally  stamped  ornament  of  the 
trefoil  arches  over  each  figure 
disclose    the    patient    oare    and 
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Nor  was  this  the  only  picture  which  the  master  pro- 
duced for  Orrieto,  a  city  as  remarkable  for  the  pOBsessioD 
of  great  Siennese  examples  in  architecture,  sculpture  and 
painting  as  Assisi  bad  been  for  Florentine  works.  Another 
Vii^;in  and  child,  under  a  trefoil  arch  at  whose  sides  two 
angels'  are  depicted  in  medallions,  whilst  the  Saviour 
is  placed  in  benediction  between  &  bine  chentb  and  a  red 
seraph'in  three  triangular  pinnacles,  fill  an  altarpiece  by 
Simon e  which  remained  in  the  sacristy- of  the  chiesa  de' 
Gesniti  at  Orvieto  till  it  was  lately  transferred  to  the 
Fabbricieria  of  the  Duomo.  Though  but  recently  acknow- 
ledged as  a  work  of  the  master,  and  unauthenticated  by 
a  signature,  this  Madonna  belongs  to  the  same  period  as 
the  foregoing  and  is  equally  fine.  * 

Less  interesting  because  of  the  great  injury  it  has  sus- 
tained is  a  third  altarpiece  of  the  Virgin  and  saints  by  Si- 
mone,  purchased  some  years  since  from  a  church  at  Orvieto 
by  the  Cavaliere  Mazzocchi  of  that  city.  Simone  displays 
his  feeling  for  tenderness  and  grace  in  the  attitude  of  the 
infant  Saviour  patting  the  chin  of  the  Virgin  and  striving 
to  take  a  flower  from  her  right  hand.  * 

It  is  not  in  Orvieto  however,  but  in  Assisi  that  we  find 


minateneiB  &«  well  as  Ibe  fond- 
ness for  gilt  decorations  pecnliar 
to  the  Sienuese. 

'  With   double  wings   inscribed 
"Troni",    and   holding  orb   and 


*  Tbe  same  ^acefnl  group  is 
formed  by  tbe  infant  and  ita  mo- 
ther. Tbe  Saviour  in  benediction 
is  more  modem  in  type  than  that 
of  the  Sienna  fresco,  bnt  still  in 
its  essentlnls  the  usu&l  one  irhich 
SimoQO  constantly  preserved  du- 
ring tbe  whole  of  his  career.  (Be- 
neath him  the  alpha  and  omega.) 


Damaged  in  its  lower  part  and 
injured  in  spots  by  dropping,  tbe 
picture  preserves  ita  wax  vamisb 

*  The  Virgin  in  blue  mantle 
lined  with  white,  the  Saviour  in 
a  red  mantle.  Id  four  aide  panels. 
S.  John  tbe  Baptist,  afemale  saint, 
tbe  Magdalen,  and  8.  Pan  I,  are  de- 
picted. In  the  pinnacle  above  the 
first,  an  angel  sounds  a  trumpet, 
above  tbe  second,  an  iingel  bears 
the  cross,  the  crown  of  thorns  tbe 
Bpungo  and  nails,  whilst  above  the 
third,  a  similar  Sgnre  carries  the 
column  and  flail,  and  one  blowiof; 
a  trumpet  appears  over  the  all 
bnt  obliterated  S.  Paul.  In  the 
gable  the  Saviour  shows  the  lance 
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Simone  executiiig  frescos.  To  the  fonner  city  the  nuuter 
perhaps  sent  his  altarpieces  from  SieoBa.  At'Assisi  he 
laboured  in  person;  nor  was  it  annatnral  Uiat  a  man  of 
his  talent  and  fame  sbonld  think  wiUi  some  pride  of  rival- 
ling on  their  own  ground  the  greatest  Florentines,  and  (rf 
breaking  a  lance  with  Giotto.  There,  much  more  than  at 
Avignon,  Simone  sought  to  lavish  on  his  work  all  the  ez- 
qaisite  finish  and  freshness  of  power  which  he  possessed; 
and  in  the  frescos  which  he  executed  for  Cardinal  Gen- 
tile'  in  the  great  basilica,  his  figures,  and  chiefly  those 
which  represent  saints  in  the  thickness  of  the  window. of 
the  chapel,  are  finished  with  the  minuteness  already  con- 
spicuons  in  the  altarpieces  of  Orvieto. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  premise,  however,  that  Vasari, 
in  a  few  observations  which  he  makes  in  the  life  of 
Giotto'  respecting  the  pupils  of  that  master,  pretends  that 
Cardinal  Gentile  ordered  of  Puccio  Capanna  the  frescos 
which  decorate  his  chapel  of  S.  Martin  at  Assist.  The 
blander  of  confounding  a  purely  Siennese  work,  the  finest 
of  its  kind,  with  those  of  a  direct  disciple  of  Giotto 
is  hardly  conceivable,  but  not  the  less  evident;  for 
although  no  records  justify  the  belief  that  Simone  painted 
this  chapel,  and  no  mention  is  made  of  the  time  in 
which  this  occurred,  the  style  of  Simone  is  so  indelibly 
impressed  upon  the  pictures  that  no  donbt  can  possibly 
exist  as  to  the  author.  Simone  therefore  decorated 
the  whole  of  the  chapel  with  scenes  from  the  legend 
of  S.  Martin,  filling  not  merely  the  forepart  which  is 
arched,  but  the  inner  portion  which  has  a  groined 
ceiling,  with  ten  subjects,  the  lunette  above  the  en- 
trance with  the  consecration  of  Qentile,  and  the  sides 
of  the  windo\(s   with  figures   of   Stunts.      As    guardians 


'  The  Fr&nciiFBn,  QenUle  de 
MoDteSoria,  was  made  cardluBiI  bj 
Boniface  the  vni<^  in  1^98,  and 
w*B  employed  Babiequently  bj 
Clement  the  V*  and  Benedict  the 
XI'i'.  He  was  legate  of  Hungary. 
Unfortunately    the   dalea   of   hia 


I  not  giTen,  nor  ii 
there  any  certainty  as  to  the  year 
of  hu  death.  It  is  said ,  however, 
that  he  died  at  Avignon  whence 
his  body  wai  taken  for  burial  to 

"  Vsf.  Vol.  I.  p.  387. 
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of  the  sanctity  of  the  place,  eight  holy  personages  stand 
in  niches  in  the  vaulting  of  the  pointed  entrance  way.' 
In  a  double  course  beginning  at  the  base  of  the  side  to 
the  left  of  the  entrance  the  incidents  of  S.  Martin's  life 
are  depicted. 

In  the  first  of  these,  S.  Martin  on  horseback  saws  at 
his  cloak  whose  skirt  is  held  by  a  beggar  on  the  left.^ 
The  drawing  of  the  horse,  outlined  and  shaded  with  a 
preparation  of  brown,  and  the  nude  of  the  stiff  and  ill 
conceived  beggar  remain.  Nor  can  it  be  concealed  that 
in.thehard  form,  defective  outline  and  unready  action  of 
the  figure,  Simone  showed  more  anxiety  to  study  natu- 
ral developments  of  fiesh  and  muscle  than  a  noble  form. 
A  vulgar  realistic  anatomy,  not  a  grand  conception  of 
shape  and  proportion  is  the  result. 

Next,  the  stunt  appears  smiling  in  sleep  and  sees  the 
vision  of  Christ.'  Simone  had  already  changed  to  some 
extent  since  he  painted  the  Redeemer  in  beQediction  in 
the  Sala  del  Consilio  at  Sienna.  He  ^ves  the  Saviour 
at  Assisi  a  simple  and  regular  form,  a  soft  oxpre»Bion, 
without  muscular  protuberances  of  brow  or  an  angular 
and  depressed  nose.  He  makes  a  nearer  approach  to  the 
types  which  Giotto  had  left  hard  by  in  the  transept  of 
die  basilica,  and  creates  one  more  distinct  from  bis  own 
and  Duccio's  previous  conceptions.^  In  this  sense  Vasari 
was  right,  if  he  intended  to  affirm  that  Gtiotto  extended 
some  of  his  influence  to  the  Siennese  master,  though 
literally  he  had  no  authority  for  stating  that  Simone  was 
Giotto's  pupil. 


<  S.  ChisTB  fay  the  side  of  Eliza- 
beth of  Hungary,  nfaove  them  S. 
Lonia  Rex  sDd  8.  Lonis  of  Thon- 
lonae;  on  the  opposite  side,  S.Maiy 
Ha^alen  by  the  side  of  S.  Ca- 
therine of  Alexandria,  and  ahofe 
them,  S.  Anthony  and  S.  Francis, 

*  The  blue  mantle  has  almostlost 
its  coloar,  the  shadows  and  the 
red  preparation  appeariDg. 

*  To  the  left  behind   the   bed, 


the  Bavionr,  wearine  the  piece  of 
mantle  cat  fro^  the  cloak  and 
g^iven  to  the  beggar,  tnrns  towards 
the  angel  near  him  and  points 
ivith  a  ronTDleive  enei^y  in  the 
stretch  of  arm  and  fingers  to  the 
sleeper;  whilst  the  angel  bends 
forward  with  his  arms  crossed  on 
his  breast  and  looks  at  8.  Martin. 
*  The  angels  forming  a  glory 
Tonnd  the  Savioar  are  at  the 
same    time    of   a  noble   statord, 
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In  the  left  aide  of  the  third  fresco'  where  S.  Martin 
refuses  the  donative,  Julian  wears  the  antique  Roman 
costume  and  affects  a  certun  clasaiciam.  The  move- 
ment of  the  fingers  of  the  hand,  stretched  forth  and  hold- 
ing the  baton,  ia  the  caricature  of  defects  which  became 
conspicuous  later  in  the  followers  of  Michael  Angclo,  and 
is  characteristic  in  Agoatino  di  Federigc'  It  would  seem, 
indeed,  as  if  false  classicism  clung  more  or  less  to  the 
Sieonese  school  from  its  very  first  beginning,  and  it  is 
carious  to  note  in  the  same  old  puntera  the  ^pes  of  the 
declining  ByzantiBe  Italian  manner,  and  the  mannerisms 
of  tiie  Micbaelangelesque  imitators  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. A  waeplike  shape  given  to  the  joints  of  the  fingers 
by  Simone,  shows  a  conventionalism  hardly  to  be  espected 
in  ao  early  an  artist. 

The  sequel  of  the  interview  with  Julian  is  told  in  the 
next  picture,  differently  from  the  narrative  in  the  com- 
mon legend.  S.  Martin  receives  the  sword  from  the 
Cesar,'  wliilst  an  attendant  buckles  apure  on  hia  feet  and 
a  third  holds  a  hat  on  a  pole.*  This  almost  colourless 
scene  is  laid  in  an  interior;  and  the  figures  have  similar 
peculiarities  to  the  previous  ones.  It  may  be  remarked, 
in  addition,  that  the  proportions  of  distant  and  nearer 


Blender  in  the  seek,  ^acefal  and 
birdlike  in  profiles  and  expressing 
penetration  ia  their  toft  gin 
bnt,  nbiUt  eome  are  plniop 
Tat,  others  are  leant  and  the  g^ace 
which  the  tnaiiter  nsaally  gives  to 
females  and  anrelE  is  not  eqaal 
thronghont,  so  that  he  is  not  free 
from  the  general  charge  of 
coherence  in  style  that  may  be 
tmlj  made  against  all  the  painters 
of  his  oonntrj. 

'  Lower  conrse  to  the  right 
enteringthe  cb&pel.  Threesoldiers 
stand  by  a  fourth  who  counts  the 
sdta  of  an  imperial  donative, 
wbitat  the  Emperor  Jnlian,  with 
the  staff  of  command  in  his  hand, 
ia  leated  on  a  Roman  chair.  8. 
Martin,   holding  the   cross  in  his 


left  hand ,  points  to  it  with  his 
right  and  pleadii  for  permissIoD 
to  take  orders,  in  a  lame  and 
affected  attitude.  (To  the  left  is 
a  background  of  tents  and  horses. 
To  the  right  of  a  high  rock  in 
the  centre  distance  stand  soldiers 
and  a  camp.)  His  frame  is  small, 
and  action  exaggerated. 

'  In  Loggia  della  Meruanzia  at 
Sienna  for  instance. 

*  Jnlian  stands  on  the  left  of 
the  picture. 

'  One  behind  the  Emperor  car- 
ries a  hawk  on  his  fist,  and- two 
others  behind  the  saint  play  a 
mandolin  and  pipes.  S.  Martin 
himself  lifts  his  head  and  arms 
td  heaven. 
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figureB  are  not  maintained;  tbat  some  heads  are  large 
and  coarse,  whilst  others  have  fair  profiles;  and  that, 
in  general,  the  costumes  are  more  curious  than  appro- 
priate.  Taking  the  second  course  in  the  same  order  aa 
the  first,  we  find  a  much  injured  representation  of'  the 
resurrection  of  the  boy,  at  whose  sides  S.  Martin,  two 
grieving  females  and  spectators  kneel. '  The  next  fresco 
is  sufficiently  well  preserved  to  display"  regular  forms  in 
true  and  natural  shape,  pleasant  features  with  a  gentle 
exprcKsion.  The  saint,  in  episcopals,  sits  in  thought  as 
if  pondering  over  the  words  of  a  kneeling  servant  read- 
ing to  him  from  a  book.  An  attendant  strives  to  attract 
his  attention  by  touching  his  shoulder.  Valentinian,  in 
the  next  scene  kneels  at  the  feet  of  the  saint  who  motions 
him  to  rise;  and  the  group  thus  formed  is  powerful  in 
action  and  expression. '  Passing  by  the  vision  of  two 
angels  to  S.  Martin  at  the  altar,  which  forms  the  subject 
of  the  next  compartment,'  the  eye  is  arrested  by  the 
mournful  episode  of  the  sunt's  death  on  a  couch  sur- 
rounded by  kneeling  monks.  One  of  them  takes  the  band 
of  the  corpse,  whilst  another  looks  grieving  at  it,  and  the 
clergy  read  a  funeral  service  at  the  head.  In  the  upper 
spaces,  four  angels  carry  the  soul  to  heaven.  Simone 
clearly  remains  true  to  the  old  types,  presenting  in  the 
angel's  features  a  contrast  of  the  strongest  kind  with  other 
figures  of  the  same  class  in  the  vision  of  Christ  to  the 
steeping  saint.  The  last  fresco  of  the  series  shows  S. 
Martin  recumbent  on  a  tomb,  in  a  church  filled  with 
clergy  and  people  singing  the  funeral  service.  At  the 
head  a  relic  presented  by  a  bishop  is  embraced  by  one 
of  the  bystanders.  At  the  feet  stand  the  priests  and  con- 
gregation,* Cardinal  Gentile  in  the  lunette  above  the  door, 
in  frock  and  cowl,  his  red  hat  lying  on  a  balustrade  in 
the  gothic  church  which  forme  the  background,  is  raised 

>  About  16  flgares  in  all.  I  to    8.    Martin,    behiod    wbom    * 

*  The  colonr  of  this  piece  is  in   kneeling  tigrare  holds  a  taper, 
parts  abraded.  '  Here  and  there  the-  colour  is 

'  The  tiro  angeb  present  a  cloth  |  gone. 
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from  his  kneeling  poeition  by  S.Martin.'  Natural  move- 
ment marks  this  welt  arranged  group;  and  Simone  shows 
that  he  excelled  in  portraiture,  keeping  art  at  a  higher 
level  when  he  had  but  two  figures  and  a  simple  action 
to  delineate,  than  when  struggling  with  the  difficulties  of 
a  more  complicated  subject.  Fine  draperies  and  lightness 
of  colour  give  an  additional  chanu  to  the  scene.  ^  The 
half  lengths  in  the  sides  of  the  widdows ,  separated  from 
each  other  by  an  ornament  and  the  arras  of  Cardinal 
Gentile,  are  the  finest  that  Simone  ever  executed,  being 
finished  with  great  care  and  impressed  with  a  stamp  of 
nature,  truth  and  force,  unusually  combined  in  his  works.' 
The  designs  of  the  coloured  glass  in  the  windows  re- 
present S.  Martin  in  episcopals  and  the  Cardinal  kneel- 
ing, the  name  "GentiHs  Cardinal"  being  inscribed  be- 
neath. 

The  spectator  reluctantly  admits,  after  carefully  study- 
ing the  decorations  of  the  chapel,  that  Simone  had  not  at- 
tained the  perfect  laws  of  equilibrium  in  composition,  and 
that  he  was  thns.ignorant  of  a  maxim  which  peculiarly  dis- 
tiogaished  the  great  Florentines  of  his  time.  The  subjects 
maintain  their  interest  because  of  their  comparative  realism, 
many  figures,  if  separately  viewed  and  analyzed,  showing  a 
certain  study  of  nature,  but,  in  their  connection  with  the 
rest,  wanting  simplicity.  A  coarse  vigour  of  expression  in 
some  types  cast  in  the  old  and  consecrated  mould,  contrasts 
with  pleaaanter  and  more  natural  features  in  others.  Simone 


'  A   split   in    the   wall    injures 
this  fresco. 

*  or  the  sitinU  in  tho  entrsn 
srcli,  S.Chiarainnot  withoatgrai 
but  her  movement  is  affocted.  Still 
as  a  tingle  figure  she  pleaaea  m<: 
than  the  neighboa ring  one  S.  Eliz 
betb  of  Hungary,  afat-cfaeehedpi 
ton,  with  an  aqni  line  profile,  along 
neck  heavily  wrinkled  beneath  the 
chin,   and   an  inordinately   sntBll 
head.     (Dressed  in  a  red  mantle 
shot  with  gold,  holding  her  tnnic 
with  her  left  hand,  wearing  her 


hair  in  pnffs.)  The  Magdalen 
balancing  the  vase  on  the  tips  of 
her  Sugers,  rccals  to  mind,  in  old 
styled  gravity  and  draperies,  cer- 
tain figures  of  the  fresco  in  the  Knia 
del  Consilio  at  Sienna.  (The  colour 
of  her  dress  is  gone  and  the  red 
preparation  alone  is  visible.)  H. 
Catherine  in  the  nioBt  noble  and 
graceful  of  all  these  saints,  8. 
Fraucig,  inspired  end'  full  of 
dignity. 
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had  not  that  consistent  equality  and  unity  of  power  which 
Giotto  possessed.  His  style  was  a  series  of  contradictions. 
In  single  figures  or  portraits  he  excelled;  in  action  and 
incident  he  was  frequently  lame  and  exaggerated.*  Enough 
original  colour  remains  to  show  that  in  technical  execution 
he  was  of  superior  merit,  but  he  is  still  minute  to  a  fault 
and ,  as  usual ,  gives  but  slight  relief  to  his  picture-  by  light 
and  shade.' 

Though  Vasari  affirms  that  Puccio  painted  a  chapel 
evidently  by  Simone,  he  admits  the  presence  of  the 
latter  at  Assisi,  when  stating,  truly  in  this  instance, 
that  he  began  certain  figures  of  the  Virgin,  Louis  of 
France  and  other  saints  by  the  altar  of  S.  Elizabeth 
in  the  southern  transept  of  the  Lower  church. '  These 
half  lenghts,  eight  in  number,  low  down  in  the  end  of 
the  transept  to  the  right  of  the  door  leading  into  the 
Cappella  Orsini,  and  partly  on  the  western  comer,  are 
all  good;  and  though  damaged  or  abraded,  are  well  co- 
loured in  a  beautifully  fused  rosy  yellow  tone.  Simone's 
usual  flatness  and  absence  of  relief  prevml,  but  the  most 
remarkable  feature  in  the  puntiugs  is  the  exquisite  drawing 


'  The  draperies  ocver  want 
sweep,  bat  that  is  a  qualit;  which 
Simone  inherited  from  earlier  cen- 

'  The  painter  who  expended  on 
•  fresco  the  minnte  attention  of 
a  miniaturist,  uaea  the  white  groand 
for  thehighlight.indlesting- the  half 
tones  and  shadows  with  a  llqnid 
grey,  fusing  these  and  the  red 
outlines  into  a  warm  yellow  light, 
and  glazing  tbe  whole  sparely,  so 
that  no  trace  of  that  patchiness 
which  sometimes  disfignres  tern- 
perns,  can  be  found.  The  several 
sabjects  are  inclosed  in  foigned 
ornament,  at  the  corners  of  which 
loienges  are  filled  with  fignres 
of  angels.  The  colour  is  gone 
from  these*  frescos  In  many  parts, 
and  some  of  the  outlines  are 
marked  out  afresh  with  coal.  Thie 
has  happened  particnlarly  to  the 
fresco  of  S.  Martin  before  Juliao, 


and  to  the  Magdalen  in  the  arch 
of  tbe  entrance.  It  is  needless  per- 
haps to  point  out  that  sach  treat- 
ment of  valuable  frescos  by  mo- 
dern copyists  is  unpardonable.  Tet 
this  linlcg  of  figures  for  the  sake 
of  copies  was  done  by  draughts- 
men sent  from  Some  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  Academy,  aud  these 
so-called  artists,  hut  real  Tandals, 
destroyed,  nnder  pretence  of  per- 
petuating, the  wall  paintings  of 
8.  Martin. 

•  Vas.  Vol.  II.  p.  96.  He  also 
states,  that  Simone  painted  or 
rather  commenced  to  paint  in  the 
great  refectory  at  Assisi;  but  these 
beginnings  have  long  since  dis- 
appeared. Besides  the  saiuta  enu- 
merated by  Vasari  there  are  S,3. 
Francis,  Louis  bishop,  Elisabeth 
of  Hungary,   a  male  and  two  fe- 
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of  the  light  red  outlines,  and  the  details  of  hair,  heard 
and  ornament  in  dress  and  nimhuB.  Each  of  the  latter 
is  stamped  with  a  new  pattern;  —  one  with  a  garland  of 
flowers ,  another  with  human  headB  as  blosBoma  to  a  tra- 
cery of  roBea,  a  third  with  oak-leaveB,  a  fourth  with  Buns 
and  moons,  Simone  illuBtrating  in  these  figures  the  oriental 
taste  exclusively  in  fashion  at  Sienua,  and  the  careful- 
ness in  secondary  paths  of  art  which  made  Siennese 
painters  forget  the  great  maxims  of  composition. ' 

At  what  precise  period  Simone  laboured  at  Assisi  is 
uncertain,  but  published  Siennese  records  confirm,  at  least, 
such  a  diary  as  the  following. 

In  1321  he  repaired  the  fresco  of  the  Sala  del  Consilio 
at  Sienna,  and  painted  a  Virgin  and  saints  and  a  crucifixion 
above  the  altar  in  the  chapel  of  the  "Signori  Nove".  ^  Dai- 
ing  1331  he  decorated  the  Loggia  of  the  Palazzo  Couiune, 
painted  a  8.  Christopher  in  the  Biccherna  and  a  shield  of 
arms  for  the  Podesta.^  Aftei  his  mamage  In  1324,  he  painted 
(1323—6)  a  picture  for  the  Palace  of  the  Gapitano  del  Pii- 
polo,*  and  later  in  the  same  year  (Sep.  1325)  he  seems  tn 
have  put  in  order  or  repaired  some  of  the  city  possessions 
in  Arcidoaso,  Castello  del  PJanu  and  Schanzano,  being  al- 
lowed by  the  government  the  hire  of  a  horse  and  the  ser- 
vice of  an  infantry  soldier.' 

Simpne  evidently  kept  a  regular  "bottega"  not  con- 
temning ordera  for  such  things  as  lilies  of  gold,  lions  for 
the  arms  of  the  Comune  or  people  and  ornamental  works 
generally.'     ^ 


'  Lippo  id  said  to  have  ( 
Dieted  thia  work  which  Sin 
left  QnGnUhed  (Vai.  Vol,  II.  p. 


bat  I 


maj 


have  been  asaiated  here 
chapel  of  Cardinal  Gentile,  either 
by  Lippo  or  his  brother  Donate, 
for  we  koDw  at  any  rate  that  the 
former  was  frequently  hia  aisia; 
taut. 

*  Doc.  Sen.  Vol.  I.  p.  217. 
Thia  pictare  was  Been  by  Delia 
Valle  scattered  through  the  rooms 
of  the  Palaiio.  Vide  Lett.  Sen. 
Vol.  U.  p.  88.  The  painter  re- 
ceived in  payment  40  gold  florin*. 


'  Ibid.Bamcpage.SSIivreaSfloldi  . 
for  the  first,  20  Uvres  3  soldi  for 
the  S.  Christopher. 

*  This  is  mentioned  by  Vasari 
(Vol.  II.  p.  8S),  and  is  not  now 
to  be  seen.  Simone  received  for 
it  6  florins  at  3  livres  7  soldi 
S  den.  per  florin,  sad  later  13  livres 
t  soldo  8  den. 

^  Ibid  same  page.  His  pay  for 
this  was  8  livres  1  soldo  15  den. 
for  seven  days. 

'  Ibid,  same  page.  30  livres, 
for  720  donble  gold  lilies  worth 
10  den.  each;  3  livres  4  soldi  for 
16  doable  lions  at  16  soldi  a  piece. 
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In  1328  he  painted  in  the  Sala  del  Consilio  a  fresco 
representing  the  equestrian  figure  of  Quidoriccio  Fogliani 
de'  Ricci,  the  victorious  general  of  Montemasst  and  Sasso 
Forte.'  Sienna  thus  boasts  at  the  present  time  of  two 
frescos  by  Simone.  Of  pictures  by  the  master  it  might 
have  been  said  hitherto  that  his  native  city  possessed 
none,  for  the  panels  of  the  Academy  are  not  only  un- 
worthy of  him ,  but  they  would  hardly  do  honour  to  Lippo. 
There  is,  however,  a  picture,  fine  enough  to  be  his,  of 
the  Beato  Augustino  Novello  and  incidents  from  his 
life  high  up  in  the  choir  of  the  church  .of  S.  Agos- 
tino.  Should  it  be  a  question,  however,  whether  he  or 
Lippo  painted  it,  one  might  affirm  that,  if  by  the  latter, 
it  is  the  best  he  ever  produced,  and  one  in  which  he 
successfully  equalled  his  great  relative.  Full  of  animation 
and  of  bold  movement  in  the  figures,  the  incidental  scenes 
are  quite  characteristic  of  Simone's  style,  and  the  whole 
work    is    coloured    in    the  softest  and   most  harmonious 


The  year  1329  stiti  saw  Simone  busy  in  Sienna  painting 
in  August  two  angels  for  the  altar  of  the  chapel  of  the  "Si- 
^ori  Nove"^  decorating  buildings  for  the  Comune  at  Sienna 
and  in  I'Ansedonia.*    In   1329 — 30  he   painted  a  figure  in 


'  Ibid,  some  page.  He  received 
for  this  fresco  16  floriDS.  From 
the  floor  Iho  figure,  occapjing  the 
whole  extent  of  the  wall,  uppearE 
of  life  sixe ,  and  iits  nobly  on  a 
well  designed  and  well  propor- 
tioned liorse  in  the  heavy  panoply 
of  the  time.  As  a  portrait  painter 
Simone  shows  his  talent  in  the 
reproduction  of  a  itont  soldier  of 
Bne   sUtare    and    matare    age   in 

Erofile.  A  hend  of  simple  forma 
I  well  rendered  and  modelled 
with  great  breadth;  and  the  co- 
lonr,  though  it  has  lost  freshness, 
ia  powerful  and  pleasing:  A  che- 
vaux  de  frise  in  front  of  a  rock 
is  comniandeil  by  a  castle.  A  se- 
cond fortified  building  and  a  camp 
are  in  the  distance  to  the  right. 
*  The  three  parts  of  this  pict- 


ure are  inclosed  in  an  arched 
rectangle,  each  of  the  parts  being 
arched  and  casped.  In  the  centre, 
the  aaint  stands  nearly  life  sice, 
holding  a  book,  receiving  inspi- 
ration from  an  angel  at  his  ear. 
The  incidents  at  the  sides  are 
sii  in  number.  In  the  spandrils  of 
the  central  niche  are  2  medalliont 
with  half  figures  of  monks.  A  latin 
inscription  declares  the  subject 
and  states  that  the  picture  was 
formerly  in  an  altar  of  the  old 
charch  of  S.  Agostino,  The  Sienna 
Gnide  of  1832,  by  Ouido  Mncei 
igns  the  panel  to  Lippo  Memmi. 
Ibid,  same  page.  Price  1  Hvre 

'   15  days  labonr    at    16    soldi 
diem.  Total  S2  livres  10  soldi. 
Ibid,  same  page. 
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the  "Conciatoro  de'  Nove".'  In  1331 — 33  he  worked  oc- 
cssionally  in  the  Palazao  Comnne,  at  Arcidoeso  and  GaAtel 
del  PUdo,  and  he  executed  the  pedestal  of  a  cross  in  the 
chapel  of  the  "Nove'V 

In  1333  Simone  completed  for  the  altar  of  S.  Ansano 
in  the  Zhiomo,  with  the  assiatance  of  Lippo,  the  annuncia- 
tion now  preserved  in  the  Uffizi  at  Florence,  *  The 
name  of  Lippo  joins  that  of  Simone  in  the  inscription, 
yet  the  presence  of  two  hands  cannot,  be  traced  in 
the  picture  and  apparently  the  ornamental  part  which  is 
superabundant,  and  began  at  this  time  to  take  an  exag- 
gerated place  in  Siennese  pictures,  was  by  Simone's  brother- 
in-law.  This  is  proved  indeed  by  the  record  which 
states  that  in  1333  Lippo  had  70  florins  of  gold  for  adorn- 
ing "  the  columns  and  nimbuses  of  the  altarpiecc  of  San 
Saao".* 

Tizio*   relays,   and   Ghiberti  confirms",    that  Simone  ■ 
adorned  the  front  of  a  space  on  the  square  of  the  Papa- 
roni  at  Sienna,   with  a  fresco  which,  according  to  the 
former,  represented  the  Virgin  and  cltild  with  saints,  and 


■  Ibid.  For  4  livres  6  soldi. 

*  Ibid.  For  the  pedeetnl  3  gold 
florioE,  for  the  reit  22  livres 
S  soMi. 

'  Ibid,  same  page.  N"".  6—8  of 
tfae  Cat.  Vasari  iDentiona  a  ae- 
~  cood  pictore  eiecnted  for  .the 
Dnomo ,  but  ot  this  nothing  is 
known.  Vide  Vas.  Vol.  n.  p.  88. 
The  Tirpa  in  the  act  of  receiving 
the  angel,  bat  ahrinking  with  a 
■idelong  action  and  nith  affected 
•oftneM  of  motion  from  him ,  is 
rendered  with  an  extraordinary 
exaggeration  of  tenderness  in  the 
close  lids  and  hardly  apparent 
iris  of  the  eyes.  The  nngel  is 
prescDted  kneeling  in  a  dress  tni 
stole,  all  engraved  with  embroi' 
dery  in  relief  and  the  words  is- 
suing from  his  moalh  are  given 
in  a  similar  manner.  This  it 
a  pidare  whose  affected  tender- 
ness mightvell  have  had  influence 
on  the  school  of  mystic  painters. 


On  one  side  8.  Ansano,  on  the 
other  a.  Qinlitta.  In  medallions 
above  each  fignre  a  prophet.  The 
picture  is  vertically  split  and 
restored,  so  that  the  Qgnre  of 
the  angel  is  injured.  8.  Ansano 
is  marked  No.  6,  S.  Qinlitta  No.  8 
in  the  Oallery  of  the  UfSxi.  The 
picture  was  still  in  Sienna  in 
Delia  Valle'i  time.  Vide  Lett. 
Sen.  Vol.11,  p.  83.  Beneath  the 
central  gronp  the  following  words 
are  inscribed: 

"Symon  Martini  et  Lippus  Mem- 
mi  de  Senis  me  pinierunt  anno 
domini  H.CCCXXXIU." 

'  Doc.  Sen.  Vol.  I.  p.  218. 
The  whole  picture  cost  316  livres 
17  soldi. 

>  In  Doc.  Sen.  ub.  sap.  Vol,  I. 
p.  2S9.  Delia  Valle  adds  the  date 
given  by  Tisio  as  1331. 

*  Uhiberti,  Com.  ab.  sup. 
Vol.  1.  of  Vas.  p.  XXVI, 
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according  to  the  latter  a  coronation  of  the  Virgin.'  Above 
the  door  of  the  Opera  (of  the  Duomo),  adds  Ghiberti,  a 
Virgin  and  child  with  angels  flying  and  supporting  a 
standard,  beeidea  many  aaints,^  was  by  Simone.  On 
the  front  of  a  palace  facing  the  Duomo,  if  we  believe 
Delia  Valle,  he  painted  the  Virgin  and  Redeemer  on  a 
common  throne  surrounded  by  a  glory  of  angels,  and 
guarded  below  by  four  saints  in  niches.  Ad  inscription 
beneath  the  fresco  was  obliterated  with  the  exception  of 
the  words  "Anno  Domini  1335".'  Ghiberti  also  alludes 
to  two  frescos  on  the  front  of  the  Spedale  at  Sienna  which, 
like  the  foregoing  have  perished.  .One  representing  the 
marriage  of  the  Virgin ,  the  other  "how  she  is  visited  by 
many  dames  and  virgins,  with  ornaments  of  houses  and 
figures".* 

The  Naples  picture  whose  signature  hes  already  been 
transcribed  in  these  pages  ^  decorates  an  altar  in  the  church 
of  S.  Lorenzo  Maggiore,  and  is  enclosed  in  a  frame 
adorned  with  the  lilies  of  France.  S.  Louis,  archbishop 
of  Thoidouse,  of  life  size,  sit«  in  gentle  majesty- with  the 
mitre  on  his  head  and  a  crozier  in  his  right  hand;  and 
with  his  left  holds  a  crown  over  the  bead  of  his  kneel- 
ing brother  Robert  of  Naples.  The  colour  is  throughout 
abraded  and  nothing  is  left  but  the  engraved  outline  and 
the  preparation.* 


■  This  frc«co  is  ilonbtleBs  that 
which  Uhiberti  describes  as  exe- 
cuted "sopra  alia  Porta  che  va 
a  Ruma".  Vasari  literally  Inter- 
preting <lhiberti  lays,  the  Tresco 
was  on  the  Portone  di  CftmoUia 
that  being  the  gate  nhich  "leads 
to  Rome",  but  the  pHiatiDgE  on 
that  gate  were  of  a  later  date,  as 
is  proved  by  Milanesi.  Doc.  Sen. 
Tol.  I.  p.  269. 

■  Ibid,   same    page,    and    Vas. 


this  ana  the  Virgin  shove  the 
door  of  the  opera  of  the  Dnomo 
were  one    ana   the    same   fresco. 


Vide   annat.    to   Tai.    Vol.    D. 
note  1  to  p.  69, 

♦  Ghiberti,  ub.  sup.  Vaa. 
Vol.  I.  p,  XSVl. 

'  Vide  aotea  Giotto, 

*  Two  diminntiTe  angels  flying 
above  8.  Lonis  hold  over  his  head 
the  crown  of  sanctity.  Five  small 
compartments  into  which  the  pedi- 
ment is  divided,  are  devoted  by 
Simone  to  the  life  of  8.  Loais. 
In  tjie  first  he  stands  with  his 
suite  of  monks  before  Boniface 
the  VIII'^  In  the  second  he  re- 
ceives the  episcopal  consecration, 
and  in  the  third  he  washes  the 
hands  of  several  pilgrims.  His 
death,   with   priests   singing   the 
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It  may  be  noticed  that  up  to  1335  Simone  seems  very 
constantly  to  have  resided  at  Sieniia,  and  that  there  are 
no  proofs  of  his  presence  at  a  distance  from  hie  native 
city  except  at  Assisi.'  Ghiberti  alludes  to  no  pictures 
at  Rome  or  at  Florence,  and  the  remains  in  the  former 
capital  do  not  confirm  the  assertion  of  Vasari  that  Simone 
painted  there.  The  Virgin  and  child  in  the  portico  of 
S.  Peter,'  a  S.  Paul  and  S.  Peter  in  the  Vatican  are 
not  now  discoverable.'  The  Virgin  and  child  is  indeed 
esid  to  exist  in  the  chapel  of  the  Madonna  della  Boc- 
ciata  in  the  "Ctrotte"  of  the  Vatican,  but  it  is  so 
mined  that  nio  one  can  tell  whether  R  be  or  not  by 
Simon  e.^ 

An  altarpiece  executed  for  the  Dominicans  of  S.  Catherine 
has  been  noticed  in  Pisa;  this  however  had  been  com- 
missioned at  Sienna.  In  the  Academy  of  Pisa  a^gnre 
of  S.  Nicholas  enthroned*  discloses   some  characteristic 


senriee  at  his  bead,  a,  cripple  and 
>  female  possessed  of  a  devil  held 
by  a  man  ia  the  foregronnd,  re- 
cal  one  of  the  animaled  compo- 
■itions  at  AisUi.    lu  the  last  com- 

Ssrtment  a  miracle  is  depicted, 
.  Louis  to  tbe  rig:bt  receiving  a 
child,  and  to  the  left  appearing 
to  its  parents.  The  compositioDi 
■eem  to  be  of  the  period  when 
the  Aasisi  frescos  were  executed, 
the  fignrei  being  of  a  long  and 
slender  shape  and  akin  to  those 
of  Pietro  Lorenzetti. 

■  Vasari  sajs,  thatLippo  fiulslicd 
in  S.  NiccoU  of  Ancona  a  scries 
of  the  Passion  commenced  by  9i- 
mone-  Yet  Simon e  can  hardly 
have  left  as  many  nnfinished  pic- 
tures as  Tasarl  pretends.  Vide 
Vol.-  II.  p.  96. 

*  Va».  Vol.  II.  p.  87. 

*  Ibid,  same  page.  These  are 
the  figures  in  which  Simone  is 
said  to  have  connterfcited  Oiotto's 
manner  to  perfectly  that  he  was 
called  to  AviguonI  Lanzi  does  not 
dare  to  deny,  though  he  seems 
Inclined  to  doubt,  that  Simone 
should  have  imitated  Oiotto.  Vide 

VOr..   II. 


Hist,    of   painting,    ub.    sup. 
Vol.  I.  p.  279. 

'  A  "Redeemer  in  the  act  of 
benediction",  being  a  triangular 
pinnacle  of  some  altarpiece  in 
the  st7le  of  the  master,  may  be 
seen  in  the  first  press  to  the  right 
in  the  Mnseo  Cristiano  of  the 
Vatican  (with  a  backBronnd  re- 
gilt  and  figure  retouched).  In  the 
V*  press  of  the  same  Hnseam  a 
very  pretty  picture  represents  the 
Savionr  crucified  and  receiving 
(he  lance   wound  from  Longinns, 

side  and  the  nanul  groapg  in  the 
other.  (The  Virgin  Ues  here  on 
the  ground  in  a  swoon  —  an  in- 
QOvaUon  on  the  arrangement  of 
Dnccio.)  Medallions  in  the  npper 
■paces  contain  tbe  pelican,  B.8. 
Lnke  and  John  Evangelist.  A 
pediment  is  filled  with  half  length 
saints,  amongst  whom  are  S.S. 
Francis  and  John  the  Baptist. 
The  figure  of  the  Savionr,  one  of 
the  best  in  the  pictnre,  reveals 
the  manner  and  spirit  of  Simone. 
*  In  episcopals  holding  a  book 
and  cross. 
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features  of  Simone ,  though  its  inferior  execution  and  old 
type  might  point  to  the  feehler  talent  of  Lippo.  The 
freBcoB  aBsigned  to  Simone  in  the  Campo  Santo  are  oh- 
viously  by  another  hand. 

Above  the  architrave  inside  the  Eastern  gate  of  that 
burial  place,  vestiges  are  preseryed  of  an  ascension  of  the 
Virgin.  The  Madonna  with  her  hands  united  in  prayer,* 
is  carried  to  heaven  in  an  elliptical  glory,  held  by  the 
Saviour  and  supported  by  twelve  angels  in  groups  of 
three.  ^  The  punting,  altered  by  time  and  repainting,  is 
Siennese,  but  lower  in  execution  than  that  of  even  Lippo 
Memmi,  and  therefore  neither  by  him  nor  by  Simone.  It 
is  poor  and  different  in  manner  from  the  Beries  in  the 
Campo  Santo  attributed  to  the  same  hand.  Yet  Vasari 
enthusiastically  and  incomprehensibly  praises  it.^  We 
may  fpquire  with  what  right  he  assigns  to  Simone  the 
three  upper  frescos  of  the  series  devoted  to  the  legend 
of  S.  Kaineri.  They  illustrate  the  earliest  incidents  in 
the  career  of  the  Pisan  saint: 

Raineri  is  represented  in  the  first  fresco  to  the  left,  ar- 
rested in  the  middle  of  a  dance  of  men  and  women  by 
a  matron  who,  singling  him  out  of  a  crowd,  calls  upon  him 
to  follow  the  example  of  the  good  and  pioos  beato  Alberto. 
Here  is  a  characteristic  circular  dance  of  females  like  those 
of  Lorenzetti  at  Sienna  and  others  at  S.  Maria  Novella; 
and  a  man  in  a.  hood,  looking  on,  resembles  the  so-called 
Cimabue'  in  the  fresco  of  the  Cappellone.  In  the  next  epi- 
sode the  saint,  kneeling  at  the  feet  of  Alberto,  receives  the 
rays  of  the  Holy  Ghost  which.  In  the  shape  of  a  dove, 
bovers  over  bim.*  Finally  Kaineri  kneeling  between  a 
nimhed  personage  and  a  female,  receives  a  blessing  from 
the  Saviour,  who  appears  to  him  in  a  church.    In  the  second 


'  Originally  painted  with  her 
armi  croised  over  her  breast,  as 
the  older  and  better  fonni  still 
appear  beneath  the  modem  and 
ugly  red   ones  now  .  conspi 

'  Of  these,  three  to  the  right 
are  almost  entirety  new ,  whilst 
tothe  left  the  intonaco  hasdropped 
away.  The  forms  of  the  remainder 
betray  a   certain  feebleness    and 


are  characterized  by  coarse*  and 
heavy  forms. 

■  Vas.  Vol.  II.  p.p.  91—92. 

'  A  friar  contemplates  the  sceoe 
from  the  opening  of  »  door.  This 
fresco  baa  been  much  repainted 
by  the  brothers  Melani.  Vide 
Rosini,  Campo  Santo.  The  dis- 
tance is  architectural  with  imall 
fi  guroa . 
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grand  compartment,  Eaineri's  journey  onboard  ship  tu  the 
Holy  Land  and  his  miraculonsly  ill  scented  height  are  re- 
presented. Several  peraonB  stand  abont  an  open  case,  one 
of  tbem  looking;  into  it  and  holding  his  nose,  whilst  he 
shades  his  eyes  vtth  bis  band;  another  starting  back  with  a 
gesture  of  dbgnsf  and  holding  Ma  Dostrils,  the  saint,  with 
a  natprat  movement  and  soft  expression  of  countenance, 
commenting  on  the  miracle  and,  as  it  were,  explaining 
that  worldly  goods  stink  in  the  nostrils  of  God. '  On  the 
land  to  which  the  vesael  is  sailing,  the  Saviour  again  ap- 
pears to  Raineri,  who,  further  on,  distributes  alms  and  aa- 
snmes  the  garb  of  a  pilgrim.  Finally  the  Virgin,  surrounded 
by  six  angeb  makes  her  appearance  on  a  throne.'  The 
third  fresco  is  devoted  to  five  different  incidents ,  the  temp- 
tation of  S.  Kaineri  by  Lucifer,  the  devil  retiring  and  ap- 
pearing in  the  air  with  the  form  of  the  pilgrim  in  his  arms, 
then  heaving  a  stone  at  bim  as  be  stands,  in  prayer.  The 
■aiot  is  then  seen  taming  two  lionesses^  and  kneeling 
before  the  vision  of  Christ  between  Enoch  and  Elias,  and 
a  glory  of  angels.*  Lastly  Haineri,  at  the  door  of  the 
monastery,  asks  for  rest  and  hospitality,  and  afterwards 
distributes  his  miraculous  alms. 

These  greatly  damaged  frescos^  are  by  a  painter  of 
SimoDe'a  school  and  spirit,  imitating  at  least  his  mode 
of  compositioD,  but  making  no  approach  to  his  perfection 
of  execatioD.  A  wearying  repetition  of  the  same  heads, 
fignres,  and  action,  a  perpetual  recurrence  of  the  same 
conventionally  drawn  features,  such  as  half  closed  drowsy 
eyes,  low  foreheads,  brows  bridging  the  nose,  and  beards 
of  a  pointed  shape,  reveal  a  painter  of  no  versatility. 
A  vulgar  and  low  nature  is  betrayed  in  the  nude;  bro- 
ken attitudes  are  indicated  by  straight  or  angular  lines; 
the  easy  flow  of  drapery  conspicuous  in  the  Siennese  has 
disappeared.  A  melancholy  and  equal  tone  overspreads 
a  surface  of  a  thick  and  rough  texture;  opacity  has  taken 
the  place  of  Simone's  liveliness    and  vigour.    The  yel- 

'  This   is  one   of  the  best  pre- 1      '  These   are   very  ttrange   and 
served  figures   in  the  fresco.    In  .  quite  ideal  specimens  of  the  feline 
the  water ,   fishes  dijport   them-  { tribe, 
■elves.  '  *  These  are  all  but  obliterated. 

*  These  angels  are  less  damaged  '  Damaged  bj  time  and  by  res- 
tban  other  Bgnres.  \  toring. 
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lowiah  Hesh  tints,  shadowed  in  red,  are  defective  in  relief; 
the  draperies  of  undecided  tones  are  copiously  adorned 
with  arabesques  of  the  same  colour,  and  the  drawing  is 
rude,  mechanical,  and  cou-se.  Damaged  by  time  and 
by  restorers,  the  series  is  remarkaUe  for  the  total 
absence  of  all  Simone'e  qualities;  and  if  it  should  ap- 
pear that  the  compositions  were  originally  his,  the  execu- 
tion will  surely  be  found  to  have  been  that  of  a  later 
painter  of  an  inferior  order.  Happily  evidence  proves 
conctuBivety  enough  that  the  frescos  of  S.  Riuneri  at  Pisa 
were  only  commenced  thirty  years  after  Simone'a  death. 
The  book  of  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  Campo  Santo 
contains  a  discharge  from  the  painter  Andrea  di  Florentia, 
acknowledging  the  payment  of  five  hundred  and  twenty 
nine  livree  ten  pence  of  Pisa,  being  the  balance  of  a 
sum  due  to  him  for  pmnting  the  story  of  the  Beato 
Raineri;  and  it  seems  that  this  Andrea,  a  Florentine, 
was  commissioned  to  execute  these  stories  by  Piero  Qam- 
bacorta;  that  he  bore  the  title  of  "pictor  opere,"  lived 
in  a  house  in  close  proximity  to  the  works  upon  which 
he  bad  to  labour,  and  that  the  payment  was  made  on 
the  13*  of  October  1377/1378  (Pisan  style).'  Three  years 
later,  the  series  being  still  incomplete,  a  message  was  sent 
to  Oenoa  to  Bamaba  da  Modena,  requesting  him  to  come 
and  finish  it;'  Bamaba  came,  but  he  seems  to  have 
added  little  or  nothing  to  the  work  of  Andrea;  and  the 
series  was  successfully  brought  to  a  conclusion  in  1386 
by  Antonio  Veniziano.'  Judging  artistically  of  the  three 
upper  frescos  of  S.  Rtuneri  at  the  Campo  Santo,  they 
would  appear  to  have  been  executed  by  a  painter  taught 
in  the  Siennese  rather  than  in  the  Florentine  school,  yet 
Andrea  is  described  as  of  Florence.  It  is  not  with  An- 
drea Orcagna  that  we  have  here  to  deal,  as  there  is  proof 
that  he  was  dead  in  1376.*    But  the  choice  lies  between 

'   See   the  original    recordi    in  I      *    Tide    antea.    A°to°>o    Tsui. 

I     *  Tide  antea.  Orcag^na. 
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the  foUowing,  whose  names  are  on  the  roll  of  Floreotine 
artists  or  in  other  records  of  the  fourteen^  century: 

Andrea  Ferri  1347'  and  J357-  Andrea  del  PasBaoo' 
1363-  Andrea  Bonaiuti  1374-'  Andrea  di  Mito  1377— 
1415.*  Andrea  di  Fncano  1367-^  Andrea  di  Currado 
1379.'  Andrea  Biatori  1353,  1391,  called,  in  his  fane- 
ral  inscription  at  S.  Maria  Novella,  Andrea  BiBtori  de 
Slngello.^  Were  this  Andrea  connected  with  the  Cioni 
tbroogh  Riatori,  the  brother  of  Orcagna,  anoAer  link 
between  Sienneae  and  Florentine  painters  might  be 
traced.  It  may  be  interesting  now  to  see,  whether  Flo- 
rence yields  an  example  presnpposing  that  combination. 

Simone  is  said  by  Yasari  to  have  painted  at  Florence 
the  chapterhouse  of  the  convent  of  S.  Spirito,  and  the 
chapterhouse  of  S.  Maria  Novella  better  known  as  the 
Cappellone  dei  Spagnuoli.'  The  time  when  the  frescos 
of  S.  Spirito  were  painted  has  already  been  fixed  at  aboat 
1339  and  1346,*  when  Simone  was  absent  from  Italy. 
One  of  the  subjects  which  decorated  tite  chapterhouse 
was  exactly  the  same  that  now  adorns  the  Cappellone  of 
S.  Maria  Novella.  Following  Yasari's  train  of  thongbt  in 
the  life  of  Simone,  one  may  see  that  he  assigned  the 
frescos  of  S.  Spirito,  those  of  the  Cappellone  and  those 
of  the  Campo  Santo  to  one  hand,  beoauBe  they  had  all 
a  Sienneae  character,  and  preserved  a  reminiscence  of 
Simone  Martini's  style.'"  The  Dominicans  gave  to  the 
painter  whom  they  employed  at  the  Cappellone  dei  Spag- 
naoli  the  subjects  which  he  was  to  depict;  and  he  en- 
deavoured to  demonstrate  in  one  vast  picture  a  theory 
which  found  many  opponents  in  the  fourteenth,  more  in 
later  centuries.     He  illustrated  the  theme,   that  paradise 


'  Bonaioi,  nb.  anp.  p.  106.     iFlorence  U  given  «»1383byB. 
■  Ibid,    and  Oaje,   CsTteg-    uaini,  nb.  aap.   p.  106,  sa  la 
Bio.  Vol.  n.  p.  "  -      ~  -.'■-*■      --• 

»  Ibid.  Ibid. 
*  Ibid.  Ibid. 


*Obto,  ab.  sup.  Vol.  n.  p. 
•  Ibid.  Ibid. 

'  The  dale  of  Andrea's  insc   ,      , .  _ 

tion  in  the  register  of  painten  at  ■  Vm.  Vol.  H.  p. 


by  Oaye,  Vol.  II.  p.  87. 

"  Va«.  Vol.  II.  p.p.  89  and  117. 
'  Vide  antea.  Taddeo  tiaddi. 


Ibid.  Ibid.  <"  The  freBooa  of  B.  Bpirito  were 

The  dale  of  Andrea's  inscrip- !  deitroyed  in  Vasari'B  time.    Vide 
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is  to  be  attaioed  through  humble  devotion  to  the  church, 
temporal  and  epiritual,  and  eepecially  by  confessing  the 
doctrines  enforced  bj  the  founders  of  the  Inquisition. 

To  the  left  of  the  pictare  on  the  Eastern  wall  of  the  cha- 
pel, the  militant  church  is  symbolized  by  S.  Maria  del  Fiore 
on  the  original  model  of  Arnolfo.  In  front  of  it,  Pope 
Benedict  the  .Eleventh  on  a  terraced  throne,  presides  over 
a  cardinal,  a  bishop,  an  Emperor,*  a  king,^  and  a  prince 
occupying  chairs  at  each  side  of  him.  The  flock  of  the 
church  before  them  is  expressed  by  sheep  on  an  altar,  the 
irrefragable  truth  of  church  doctrine  by  groups  at  the  sides 
including  monks,  nuns,  knights,  and  dames  in  prayer  or  in 
thought  before  a  preaching  bishop,  and -nnmbers  of  persons 
of  various  classes  or  conditions,  of  divers  ages  and  sex. 
Here  the  painter  had,  it  was  said,  introduced  Cimabue  in 
profile  and  wearing  the  hood  and  short  mantle,  Amolfo, 
Petrarch  and  Laura,  with  a  burning  heart.^  Yet  we  may 
inquire  what  inducement  tbe  Dominicans  could  have  to  im- 
mortalize a  poet  who  had  written  that  tbe  pope,  the  Em- 
peror, the  bishop,  and  the  prince  enthroned  hard  by  and 
triumphant,  "had  abdicated  their  station  by  an  inglorious 
retreat  to  the  Rhone  and  Danube  j"*  or  if  Simoue  were 
the  painter  of  the  picture,  how  he  could  have  obtained  the 
portrait  of  a  lady  whom  he  had  not  yet  seen.^  But  the 
triumph  of  the  church  owed  its  accomplishment  to  S. 
Dominick,  who,  accordingly ,  appears  in  the  centre  fore- 
ground directing  tbe  onslaught  of  his  order  in  the  shape  of 
black  and  white  dogs,  upon  the  wolves  who  would  rob  the 
cburch  of  its  lambs.  To  the  right  again ,  he  reasons  with 
beretics  and  preaches  to  unbelievers.  Above  this  series 
of  groups  expressing  the  triumph  and  the  power  of  the 
church  militant  nnd  8.  Dominick,  others  are  intended  to 
show  the  happiness  awaiting  those  who  practise  obedience 
to  their  doctrines.  To  the  right,  a  dance  of  three 
females    is    timed  to   the  cymbals  of  a  playing   girl,    and  a 


'  Tbe  Emperor  with  a  akoll  in 
one  band,  a  aword  in  tbe  other, 
one  of  the  few  well  preierved 
fibres  here. 

*  AIhd  a  well  preserred  figTire, 
■upposed  to  be  Philip  the  Pair 
of  France. 


and  one  might  ask  irb;  Phi- 
lip the  IV*  who  contested  pa- 
pal authority  shonld  be  introdaced 
ai  a  devoted  follower  of  tbe  tem- 
poral cborch.  Tbe  heads  in  the 
group  are  fairlj  preaerred. 

^Gibbon.  C.  LXX.Dec.  andPall. 

'  For  Simone  never  saw  Laara 
till  he  went  to  Avignon,  nnd  from 
Avignon  he  did  not  return. 
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circular  one  moves  to  the  sonnd  of  a  pipe  in  presence  of 
four  persons  of  both  sexes  seated  with  viob,  falcons  and 
dogs.  The  latter  group,  in  front  of  a  hill  overshadowed 
by  trees,  recals  to  mind  the  spirit  of  a  similar  scene  in  the 
so-called  Orcagna  fieeco  at  Pisa;  the  former  is  similar  to 
the  dances  in  the  vail  paintings  of  Lorenzetti  at  Sienna. 
By  these  groups,  signifying  the  harmlessnesa  of  human 
pleasure,  when  innocent  and  recreative,  S.  Doroinick  again 
appears  confessing  a  knights  Once  more  he  appears 
pointing  oat.  to  a  gronp  whose  consciences  he  has  set  at 
rest  by  confession,  the  road  to  Paradise  lying  np  a  path 
and  through  a  gateway  at  which  8.  Peter  stands,  inviting 
a  procession  of  saints  to  enter  after  receiving  garlands 
from  angels  in  waiting.  Behind  the  gate,  Paradise  lies  open, 
peopled  by  the  happy  of  all  ages  and  sexes,*  presided 
in  the  npper  centre  by  the  Savionr,  enthroned  nnder  the 
gnard  of  angels  and  attended  by  the  Virgin  Mary.* 

This  enormous  work  of  3  or  400  figares  all  of  life  size, 
is  Bymmetncally  distributed  into  groups,  having  a  fur 
bond  of  union  in  themselves.  The  punter's  talent  as  a 
colourist  must  not  be  hastily  denied,  because  the  whole 
piece  is  so  altered  by  restoring  that  bat  a  few  parts 
remain  from  which  the  original  aspect  can  be  judged.^ 
Still  one  may  note  a  great  resemblance  with  the  Raineri 
series  at  Pisa,  the  same  melancholy  yellow  tones,  the 
same  dresses  embroidered  with  traceries  of  the  colour  of 
the  staff,  shadowed  of  a  disagreable  wine  red,  the  same 
beads  and  figures  of  uniform  character  hardly  relieved 
by  spare  red  shadow,  similar  ill  studied  nudes,  coarse 
outlines  and  extremities.  The  Saviour  in  glory  has  the 
lean  form,  the  straight  and  broken  outlines,  the  tight 
draperies,  the  broad  head  peculiar  to  Siennese  piunters. 
There  is  some  indivtdufdit^  in  the  lower  foreground  figures, 


I  AnoDpt  them  S.6.  John  the 
Baptist  and  PsdI,  Mates,  Noah, 
aofl  nan;  female  salnta. 

■  With  a  lily  in  her  hand.  At 
the  foot  of  the  throoe  the  sym- 
bols of  the  Evangelist*,  above  it 
the  cross. 


btfronsly  repainted.  All  the  back- 
groDDda  and  part  of  the  dresses 
have  been  colonred  anew  in  a 
tone  that  hsB  6nall;  changed  lo 
a  8ort  of  orange.  Beneath,  the 
old  colonr  atUT  fresh,  ma;  be 
traced.  Hsnj  of  the  heads  hnve 
been  repainted,  so  as  to  cooceat 
the  nimbuses  in  part. 
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some  grace  in  the  dances,  some  noble  and  gentle  faces 
in  the  groups,  and  some  elegance  in  the  angels  of  the 
paradise;  but  there  is  little  display  of  vigour,  and  the 
characteristics  of  the  inferior  painter  of  the  Pisa  aeries 
ace  more  apparent  than  those  of  Simone  Martini.' 

On  the  North  wall,  the  space  above  the  arch  leading 
into  the  choir  b  filled  with  a  crncifision  in  the  style  de- 
scribed hj  Vasari  as  peculiar  to  that  of  S.  Spirito.  In  the 
left  fotegronnd  the  Saviour  carries  his  cross,  turning  as  he 
does  so  to  cast  a  glance  of  compassion  at  the  Virgin  and 
Marys  threatened  by  a  guard.  Headed  hy  soldiers  on  foot 
and  horseback  the  procession  moves  on  a  road  turning  in 
serpentine  folds  through  Jerusalem  and  onwards  to  Gol- 
gotha, in  the  centre  of  which  the  Saviour  is  crucified  and 
wailed  by  the  usual  fiight  of  vehement  angels ,  whilst  the 
crowd  below  insult  him;  the  Virgin  faints  and  the  Uagda- 
len,  with  outstretched  arms,  shrieks  by  the  side  of  a  soldier 
bending  from  his  horse  towards  her.  The  good  thief  smiles 
in  his  dying  moments  and  his  soul  is  already  in  the  arms 
of  angels  taking  it  to  paradise.  The  impenitent  dies  tor- 
mented bj  a  devil  and  tortured  by  an  executioner,  who 
breaks  bis  leg  with  a  staff,  and  two  imps  await  his  soul 
to  carry  it  off  to  Hades.  The  soldiers  are  dicing  for  the 
garment  to  the  right,  whilst  a  sentinel  close  by  threatens 
the  crowd.  On  the  right  hand  foreground,  the  Redeemer 
has  descended  into  Limbo,  trodden  down  Lucifer  under  the 
gates  of  the  infernal  region,  and  gives  his  hand  to  Adam, 
who  heads  a  group  behind  which  stands  a  mass  of  the  con- 
demned. 

Iq  this  subject,  as  well  as  in  the  rest  of  the  vast  pic- 
ture, one  who  has  studied  the  Sienneae  school  may  find  the 
spirit  of  its  painters  and  its  confused  overcharge  of  figures. 
In  each  group,  the  action,  movement  and  forms  are  Sien- 
nese,  but  in  the  Limbo,  the  composition  is  actually  that 
of  Duccio  and  such  as  he  arranged  it  on  the  models  of 
older    times;    the    attitudes    and   types   are   those   which 


'  Rnmohr  mjb,  the  worki  th&t 
are  preserved  of  Siiuone  andLippo 
do  not  at  ell  resemble  the  frescos 
assigned  to  Sinone  in  the  Cap- 
pellone  of  8.  U.  NoveUa  at  Flo- 
rence. Notea  to  8chorn*B  Vas. 
Vol.  I.  p.  SS2.  O.  H.  MecAtU,  in 


bU  Notizle,  Buppoeea  that  the 

Eaintings  of  ISimone  and  Lippo 
ad  been  replaced  hj  otberg.  He 
therefore  considered  the  present 
ones  more  modern.  Ghiberti  does 
not  saj  that  Simone  painted  at 
Florence. 
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Taddeo  Bartoli  preeerved  at  the  cloBe  of  the  fourteeoth 
centQiy.  The  tumbases  are  stamped  and  adorned  in  the 
Siennese  fashion,  in  relief  upOD  the  intODaco  and  gilt  where 
the*  restorer  has  Dot  daubed  them  of  a  yellow  colour. ' 

The  painter  of  the  whole  of  thie  work  is  the  same  who 
began  the  series  of  S.  Raineri  at  Pisa.  If  Andrea  of 
Florence  executed  the  latter,  he  also  completed  the  for- 
mer, but  he  is  of  the  Siennese  school.  In  the  fourth  wall  de- 
scribed in  previous  pages,  it  has  been  observed,^  that  the 
types,  character  and  stature  of  the  figures  had  something 
'  foreign  to  the  Florentine  school,  and  akin  to  the  Siennese, 
and  that  they  might  be  by  Andrea.  This  may  be  con- 
sidered a  fur  assumption  on  a  close  inspection  of  the 
whole,  and  ^us  it  would  appear  that  with  the  exception 
of  three  parts  of  the  ceiling  which  are  by  another  hand, 
a  painter,  Siennese  by  education,  but  a  Florentine  by  birth, 
not  Simone  Martini,  was  employed  by  the  Dominicans  of 
S.  Maria  Novella. 

Simone  therefore  punted  no  great  work  in  Florence. 
The  altarpiece  which,  According  to  Vasari,  he  furnished  for 
the  Gondi  Chapel,  may  have  been  sent  from  Sienna,'  and 
the  drawing  of  a  crucifixion  clearly  in  his  style,  now 
preserved  at  the  Uffizi,  is  a  relic  that  we  may  easily 
conceive  to  have  been  transported  thither  from  abroad. 
In  conclusion,  if  it  be  conceded  that  Simone  painted  mi- 
niatures,  as  some  infer  from  the  sonnet  of  Petrarch,  a 


'  But  the  work  is  not  by  a,  heayen.  Again,  the  faint  may  be 
■ingle  hand.  The  foregrotrnd  Sgn-  obierred  preaching',  whiUt  the 
rei,  manj  of  which  have  the  heavy  andience  i»  obliterated,  all  these 
Sienaeac  onderjaw,  are  inferior  to  remains  being  of  the  nideit  eie- 
the  rest  and  eitraordinarilj  com-    cntion. 

mon,  and  may  be  the  prodnction       .  anlea.  Taddeo  Gaddi. 

of  aaaistanti.   Above  the  entrance 

door  scene*  from  the  Uvea  of  8.S.  '  Vas.  Vol.  n.  p.  39.  It  repre- 
Dominick' and  Peter  Martyr,  eis-  aented  the  Virgin  and  child,  8. 
cnted  by  the  eane  artiats,  remain.  Lnke  and  other  saints,  and  was 
Vestiges  eiist  of  a  miracle  in  signed  with  Simone's  name. 
whieh  S.  Dominick  reitoren  a  Richa  mentions  a  picture  by 
woman  railed  from  the  grannd ;  Simone  on  an  altar  of  the  cbarch 
by  her  companions,  of  another  in  '  in  the  monastery  delle  Mnrate  at 
which  a  sick  man  risea  in  his '  Florence.  The.suhject,  Calvary, 
bed    and    stretches    bis    arms    to  .  Chiese,  nb.  sap.  Vol.  O.  p.  110. 
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Virgil  with  pictorial  omamentB  in  the  Ambroeiana  at  Milan 
may  be  considered  impressed  with  his  peculiar  style  more 
than  any  other  work  of  the  kind.* 

Ill  Sienna  Simone's  industry  and  acknowledged  talent, 
enabled  him  to  earn,  and  the  fruit  of  these  earnings  was 
invested  in  the  purchase  of  honses  in  the  town,  and  lands 
in  the  Deighboaring  country  of  Vico.  Being  childless, 
he  saved,  not  for  Imnself,  but  for  his  nephews  and  nieces, 
the  children  of  Donate  to  whom  be  left  by  will  a  great 
part  of  bis  property-'  But  in  spite  of  his  prosperity  in 
Sienna  and  of  the  ties  which  bound  him  to  his  native 
place,  he  was  induced  to  leave  it  in  Feb.  1338—39,  and 
to  settle  with  his  wife  and  Donato  at  the  papal  court  of 
Avignon.  There  be- made  the  acqauntance  of  the  poet 
of  Vaucluse,  that  of  Laura,  whose  likeness  he  drew,' 
and  at  the  same  time  he  carried  on  cert«n  law  proceed- 
ings for  the  Dominicans  of  Sienna.  Amongst  the  old 
records  of  the  convent  of  S.  Domenico  of  Sienna,  one  of 
the  year  1339  is  preserved,  in  which  Simone  and  his 
brother  are  legally  empowered  by  Andrea  Marco  valdi, 
rector  of  the  church  of  S.  Angeli,  to  receive  and  make 
opposition  to  certain  apostolical  letters  in  matters  evidently 
pending  at  the  court  of  Avignon.  Tbey  are  authorized 
to  discuss  the  place  where,  and  the  judges  to  whom, 
these  cases  are  to  be  submitted,  and  in  general  to  do  all 
that  may  be  requisite  and  customary;  and  it  is  characte- 
ristic of  the  slow  justice  in  the  papal  court,  that  the 
matter  was  still  pending  in  1344-* 

Of  Simone's  artistic  works  at  Avignon  little  or  nothing 


'  A.  figure  of  Vitgil  indeed  has 
undonbtedlj  his  chaiacter  and 
pecnliaritiei.  An  eve  is  gone, 
pari*  obliterated  and  otbera  rc- 
toncbed.  This  Virgil  whs  seen 
and  assigoed  to  Simone  by  Delia 
Valle,  nb.  snp.  Lett.  Sen. 
Vol.  11.  p.p.  101—2.  The  MS. 
ia  BtippoEed  to  have  belonged  to 
Petrarch. 

*  Worth,  according  to  his  own 


n  hundred 

'  AccordJDg  to  Vaaari,  Pan- 
dolfo  MaUtesta  was  the  person 
who  sent  Simone  to  Avignon,  and 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  paint 
the  likeness  of  Petrarch.  Vol.  II. 
p.  98. 
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has  been  hitherto  known,  and  from  the  time  of  Vasari  to 
that  of  Delia  Valle,  nay  np  to  the  present  moment,  it  has 
remained  nntold  that  he  decorated  two  of  the  principal 
chapeU  and  other  parts  of  the  palace  of  the  Popes  with 
frescos  which  still  exist.  A  correspondent  of  father  Delia 
Valle,  in  the  last  century,  informed  him  that  the  portico 
of  the  cathedral  of  Avignon  was  decorated  by  Simone 
"abont  1349"  at  the  request  of  Cardinal  Hannibal  Cec- 
cano.  S.  George  was  to  be  seen  on  horseback  killing  the 
dragon;  and  a  young  lady  in  green,  kneeling  at  the 
aide,  was  generally  taken  for  the  beautiful  Laura.' 
Beneath  the  frescos  were  verses  assigned  to  Petrarch  as 
follows : 

Miles  in  anna  feroz  bello  captare  triumphum 
Et  solitas  justas  pilo  transfigere  fauces 
Serpentis  tetmm  apirantis  pectore  fomnm 
Oconltas  extingne  faces  in  bella  Oeorgi. 
Were  the  date  of  1349  altered  to  1339  when  Simone  lived 
in  Avignon,   one  might  grant  that  Cardinal  Ceccano  who 
lived  ^ere  till  1350  tu  Bishop  of  Frascati  could  have 
employed  him.* 

Bat  the  S.  George  has  perished  probably  from  expo- 
sure. The  column  of  the  porch,  however,  the  lunette 
of  the  architrave  of  the  entrance  and  the  pediment  above 
it  axe  still  adorned  with  frescos.  In  the  lunette,  the 
Vir^n  sits  enthroned  holding  the  infant  with  bare  arms 
wid  shoulders  on  her  knee.  The  patron,  perhaps  Mon- 
sigDor  Ceccano,  though  he  is  not  in  cardinal's  robes, 
kneels  to  the  left  at  the  Virgin's  feet  and  is  introduced 
by  one  of  the  angels  at  her  sldes,^  a  pleasing  and  graceful 
composition.^    In  the  vaulting  of  the  recess  of  the  lunette 


'  DetU  Valle,  Lett.  Ben. 
Vol.  n.  p.  96. 

'  The  prelate  waa  a  patron  of 
letters  and  the  author  of  a  life 
of  the  apoatlea  Peter  and  Panl  in 

■  The  angels  are  two  in  nam. 
ber,  each  holding  back  a  cartain 
and,   s«   It   were,    disclosing:  the 


aoene.  Their  forms  are  good  and 
their  action  gracefal  but  the  fresco 
is  much  injared. 

'  Vasari  describes  Simone 'i  cns- 
tom  of  drawing  and  shading  the 
outlines  of  his  snbject  on  the 
rongh  cast  wall,  enlarging  the 
figures  contained  in  a  little  draw- 
ing,  which   he   held  in  his  hand. 
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BIX  heads  of  angels  are  beautifully  parted  by  an  elegant 
ornament.'  In  a  triangle  above  the  Itinette,  the  Saviour 
sita  in  benediction  between  Bix  angels  floating  in  space, 
in  graceful  motion,  and  airing  their  draperies  in  the-windv^ 
This  undoubted  production  of  Simone  shows  him  to  have 
labonred  here  in  hia  prime,  free  from  the  fetters  of  the 
old  style  as  far  as  it  was  possible  for  a  Siennese  punter 
to  be  so,  and  graceful  if  not  severe  in  the  rendering 
of  form. 

Besides  the  portico  of  the  cathedral,  Simone  adorned 
the  hall  of  the  consistory  in  the  Papal  Palace  with  frescos, 
hut  this  sacred  room  is  now  or  was  till  quite  lately  a 
dormitory  for  the  "Enfans  de  troupe";  and  of  four  groined 
ceilings  cut  by  the  nsTial  diagonals  one  triangular  section 
alone  is  clear  of  whitewash,  and  conttuns  eighteen  pro- 
phets in  rows  above  a  sybil  in  each  of  the  angles.'  The 
life  size  figures,  bearing  scrolls  in  their  hands,  conversing 
or  in  pensive  silence,  are  now  and  then  affected  in  mo- 
vement; but  Simone  varied  the  gravity  and  squareness 
of  the  types  of  the  old  time  by  an  occasional  approach 
to  the  pleasanter  snggestions  of  nature.* 


The  fresco  was  aftei' wards  re- 
painted on  intonaco  laid  OTer  tbe 
rough  cast  (Vas.  Vol,  H.  p.  97). 
la  the  upper  part  of  the  Innette 
of  the  pornb  at  Avignon  the  wall 
has  heen  laid  bare.  Bj  its  aide 
a  piece  of  rough  east  it  seen  con- 
taining the  shaded  outlines  of  the 
wings  and  head  of  the  two  angels, 
part  of  the  arm  of  the  infant 
Saviour  and  of  the  Vii'gin's  dresa, 
all  in  red  and  corresponding  ei- 
actlj  with  the  design  on  the  upper 
intonaco,  which  is  of  the  same 
thickness  as  the  rough  cast-layer. 
On  the  final  intonaco  again  Si- 
mone did  not  ase  the  general  tone 
of  verdo  in  flesh  tints  which  was 
invariable  in  bis  pictures  on  pa- 
nel, but  the  white  gronnd  of  the 
plaster  which  served  for  the  lights, 
whilst  the  shadows  were  indicated 
with  red. 
■  In  the   centre  is   the    dove. 


Tbe  enter  friese  of  the  archivolt 
is  painted  architecture.  Above 
the  right  hand  capital  supporting 
the  architrave  a  painted  vase  with 
a  lily  U  surmonnted  by  the  re- 
mains of  an  angel;  and  probabl}' 
tbe  subject  of  the  annunciation 
of  which  the  opposite  figure  is 
obliterated  was  here  depicted. 

*  Part  of  the  head  and  lower 
folds  of  tbe  dress  of  the  Savionr 
hftwe  dropped. 

'Standing  on  a  cloud  and  side  bj 
aide  one  sees  Habakkuk,  Malachi, 
Obadia,  Mica,  Nehcmiah,  Ezekiel, 
Jeremiah,  Isaiah,  Moses,  Enoch, 
Job,  Solomon,  David,  Daniel,  Ho- 
sea,   Amos,  Joel  and  Zephaniah. 

*  Hia  QSnal  breadth  iX  draperj 
and  conscientious  drawing  are  ap- 
parent, as  woU  as  his  favorite 
profusion  of  ornament.  Some  heads 
are  slightly  discoloured  and  one, 
of  Malachi,   is   gone   altogether; 
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Two  chapels  fonoed  part  of  the  palace  of  Avignon,  one 
on  a  groaDd  floor  called  the  chapel  of.  the  Pope,  a  second 
exactly  above  it  and  of  the  same  shape  called  the  chapel 
of  the  "Santo  Uffizio".  Both  occupied  a  square  tower  of 
immense  thickness  lighted  by  three  windowB  with  sloping 
and  very  deep  embrastires,  and  were  painted  throughout; 
the  Pope's  chapel  with  scenes  from  the  life  of  S.  John 
the  Baptist  and  other  sunts,  that  of  the  Holy  In<]aisition, 
with  incidents  from  the  legends  of  SS.  Martial,  Stephen, 
Peter,  and  Valerian. 

The  first  sabjeets  which  strike  the  visitor  on  entering 
the  papal  chapel  are  the  birth  of  S.  John  the  Baptist  and 
his  presentation  to  Zachaiiab,  in  the  highest  course  to  the 
left  of  the  wall  facing  the  entrance.'  The  upper  part  of 
the  lunette  on  that  side  is  bare;  bnt  in  the  sloping  embra- 
sure, a  diriaiuu  is  filled  with  groups  of  people,  the  two 
foremost  of  which,  females  in  profile,  are  inierestlng  for  the 
costume  and  as  being  evidently  portraits.  Beneath  the 
birth,  S.  John  may  be  seen  preaching  in  the  wilderness,  in 
a  red  dress  which  is  a  modern  addition,  with  traces  oC  ah 
audience  behind  him,  and  of  figures  in  tlie  slope  of  the 
window  commenting  the  sermon.  Of  these,  two  heads  are 
preserved,  one,  that  of  a  listener,  who  alludes  to  S.  John 
by  pointing  backwards  at  him  with  bis  thumb,  a  vulgar 
gesture  which  the  Siennese  painters  often  used.  In  the 
left  hand  side  of  the  lunette,  to  the  left  of  the  entrance, 
.there  are  traces  of  S.  John  baptizing  the  Saviour,  of  Christ 
in  prayer  on  the  monnt  of  Olives,  and  of  the  Lord  appearing 
to  him  in  a  glory  of  angels.  In  the  upper  spaces  of  the 
window  recess,  are  vestiges  of  apostles.  .The  left  side  of 
the  lunette,  where  nnmerons  figures  were  once  grouped 
together,  is  almost  ohliteiated.  The  dance  of  the  daughter 
of  Herodias  forms  the  lower  course  to  the  left  of  tlie  window. 
Throwing  her  figure  and  head  hack  and  timing  her  step  with 
the  jerking  motion   of  her  hands,  whose  palms  are  all  hut 


but  the  rest  are  fairij  preserved. 
The  lieht  flesh  tones.  Bat  in  tbeir 
^neral  appearance  and  relieved 
by  little  shadow,  are  further  cha- 
"c  of  the  Siennese  master. 


'  8.  EliEsbeth,  jontlifDl  and 
bandsonie,  sits  up  in  a  aqnare 
bed    behind    which    two    females 


attend,  and  a  male  who.ie  large 
bearded  head  alone  remains,  looks 
on.  (In  proportion  to  others  this 
is  a  larger  head  than  the  rest.) 
Id  front  to  the  right  a  woman  of 
grand  presence  and  fine  profile 
holds  the  infant,  whilst  Zachitriah 
sitting  to  the  left  writes  the  Bap- 
tist's name  on  a  long  scroll. 
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folded  on  the  Trbt,  Salomd  is  one  ef  the  strangest  examples 
of  affectation  in  Sienneae  art.'  Behind  a  table  to  the  left, 
Hetod  and  his  two  guests  are  still  visible.  These  two 
figures  wear  the  most  ludicrous  long  horned  caps,  and  their 
profiles  are  '  almost  caricatures.  A  total  absence  of  per- 
spective in  the  walls,  roof,  and  table,  give  the  picture  a 
most  nnfavorable  aspect  Here  the  student  may  compare 
the  result  obtained  bj  Simone,  for  he  undoubtedly  is  the 
author  of  this  work,  with  that  of  Giotto  in  the  Peruzzi 
chapel  at  3.  Croce  of  Florence;  and  the  contrast  will  strike 
him  as  a  telling  and  powerful  one.* 

The  wall  to  the  right  of  the  entrance  is  decorated  with 
subjects  taken  from  the  life  of  another  saint.  In  the  lower 
course  to  the  left  of  the  window,  Christ  erect  with  the  double 
edged  sword  issuing  from  his  month,  dressed  in  a  white 
tunic  and  holding  the  keys,  imposes  his  right  hand  on  the 
kneeling  figure  of  a  long  haired  and  bearded  saint  in  prayer 
before  bim.  A  natural  and  simple  attitude  and  action,  a 
tender  religious  mildness  in  tbe  face  distinguishes  this  figure 
of  the  Redeemer.  The  distance  of  trees  and  landscape  ex- 
tends to  the  recess  lof  the  window;  and  above  it  is  the 
call  of  James  and  John  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  with  the 
resurrection  of  Tabitha  beneath  it  to  the  right.  Behind  tbe 
rising  Tabitha,  one  of  a  group  of  females  raises  her  hands 
in  wonder  abovo  her  head,  an  action  common  in  Simone, 
repeated  from  tbe  eappella  3.  Martino  at  Assiai,  and  derived 
from  Duccio  who  introduced  it  into  his  Entombment  in  the 
picture  of  the  Duomo  at  Sienna.  The  spirit  which  dic- 
tated this  movement  is  in  fact  as  essentially  Siennes^ 
as  the- composition  of  these  scenes  generally,  and  is  remi- 
niscent not  only  of  Simone's  own  productions  at  Assist  and 
in  the  picture  of  S.  Lorenzo  Uaggiore  at  Naples,  but  of 
those  of  the  whole  school.-'*  Tbe  series  is  continued  in  the 
right  side  of  the  wall  facing  the  entrance.  In  the  lower 
course,  the  Saviour,  erect  and  gentle  rather  than  majestic,- 
faces  the  recess  in  which  vestiges  of  trees  only  remain, 
and    seems    in    the    act   of  speaking.*      Two    angels    stand 


'  The  arm  aAd  hand  of  the  lol- 
dier  bringing  in  the  Baptist's  head 
on  a  dish  are  all  that  remain  of 
that  fiffure. 

*  On  the  right  aide  of  tbe  ffiudow 
the  eiecDtioner  has  strack  down 
the  head  of  the   Baptist,   and   a. 


rowd 


I    the   I 


;   the 


iplatioD  of  the  lacriSce. 

*  The  Dsaal  individuality  of 
heads  marks  the  group  about  the 
apostle;  bat  uttfortunatelf  the  lower 
half  of  the  fresco  ia  obliterated. 

'  The  colour  of  hia  blue  mantle 
U  all  but  obliterated. 
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behind  him,  the  Dearest  in  front  view,  pointing  across  his 
breast  to  the  Redeemer,  conspicnons  in  his  long  thin 
shape  and  close  draperies,  and  remarkable  for  th^  crisp 
button  cnrls  of  his  hair;  the  farthest,  in  profile  shrugging  his 
shoulders,  and  bowing  with  protruding  elbows  in  the  affected 
attitude  of  a  dancing  master.  Whilst  the  first  of  these 
forms  may  he  seen  repeated  in  the  Sienneee  school  np  to 
Taddeo  Bartoli,  the  second  is  one  of  the  pore  bita  of 
affectation  peculiar  to  Simone.* 

The  crucifixion  decorates  the  lunette  above  the  entrance, 
but  the  principal  figure  is  almost  devoid  of  colour  and  can 
only  be  criticised  as  to  outline.  Erect  on  the  cross  and 
not  dead  or  hanging,^  the  Saviour  converses  as  it  were 
with  S.  John  Evangelist  who  stands  open-mouthed  beneath 
to  the  right,  mindless  of  the  grief  of  the  Virgin  on  the 
opposite  side.^  The  whole  composition  is  as  usual  wanting 
In  the  great  Florentine  laws  of  distribution.^ 


'  Above  the  episode  a  solitary 


1  aadience  of  which  the  tra- 
ces are  almost  ohiiternted.  The 
Ted  dresa  of  the  speaking .  Ggnre 
is  Tepainted. 

•  A  fine  nnde  of  fair  propor- 
tions and  a  soft  expression  of 
face  mav  still  be  traced,  and  it 
seems  the  best  representation  of 
tbe  Kedeemer  orucified   that  had 

e  school 

*  The  Tircin's  head  is  nnhap- 
pily  abraded.  At  the  foot  the 
M^dalen  grasps  the  cross  and 
an  angel  of  long  form  in  close 
dress  lies  at  each  side  of  the 
horiiootal  limb.  Behind  S.  John 
are  the  nsnal  attendant  priests 
and  soldiers. 

<  In  the  coarse  below  the  Innette 
vestiges  of  two  men  carrying  sto- 
nes and  the  heads  of  two  nimbed 
saints  may  be  distingnished ,  and 
to  the  right  in  an  interior  are 
two  half  figures  of  apostles,  a 
flight  of  steps  and  a  female.  The 
ceiling  is  groined  diagonally,  and 
at  the  corners  above  the  cmci- 
fiiioD  are  S.  John  Evangelist  and 


an  almost- obliterated  Virgin.  In 
tbe  next  space,  S.  -Tohn  the  Bap- 
tist, without  a  head,  facei  S.  Eli- 
zabeth. The  next  two  Sgures  are 
damaged  and  the  last  are  &.S.  Za> 
bedee  and  Anna.  The  gronnd  of 
the  ceilings  is  landscape  and  trees. 
S.  John  Evangelist  erect  is  in  face 
the  same  saint  to  nhom  tbe  8a- 
vioar  below  appears  with  the  two, 
edged  sword  and  keys.  lie  bears 
in  both  hands  a  scroll.  (The  red 
dress  is  repainted.)  A  hole  in  the 
ceiling  occapies  the  place  on  which 
the  Virgin  stood.  S.  Zebedee  is 
represented  holding  the  nets.  (The 
bead  is  wanting.)  S.  Anna  is  a 
well  preserved  soft  featured  Sien- 
nese  saint,  in  a  landscape  en- 
livened with  a  stream  issuing  from 
a  spent.  Equally  soft  bot  some- 
what feeble  is  the  S.  Elizabeth 
in  a  flowery  mea<faw  holding  np 
her  dress  with  her  right  hand. 
Part  of  the  head  of  S.  John  the 
Baptist  is  gone.  He  wears  a  red 
mantle  over  his  CBmel's  hair  dress 
and  points  downwards  with  his 
right.  Tbe  lower  part  of  the 
figure  is  feeble.  A  shield  of  arms 
fills  the  centre  of  the  diagonals 
which  are  painted  with  the  usnal 
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No  doubt  can  exist  as  to  the  painter  of  theee  frescoe. 
Here  laboured  the  same  Simone  who  punted  the  ceiling 
of  the  hall  of  the  consiBtory,  and  the  porch  of  the  cathedral 
of  Avignon.  That  he  worked  with  tiis  aseistante  is 
natural,  and  no  doubt  Donato  his  brother  was  one  of 
those  who  helped  him.  Of  colour  in  general  these  da- 
maged frescos  give  little  idea  and  they  justify  but  a 
guarded  opinion,  yet  it  is  obvious  from  the  remains  that 
the  system  of  execution  was  Simone's  whose  characteristic 
flatness  of  yellowish  warm  flesh  tones  may  here  and  there 
be  traced. 

The  next  story  of  the  tower  is  the  chapel  of  the  Holy 
Office,  in  the  same  form  and  similarly  painted  throughout 
in  courses  resting  on  a  feigned  architectural  skirting. 

The  ceutre  of  the  ceiling  is  a  medallion  of  the  Saviour 
in.  part  discoloured,  but  regular  in  form.  The  figures  in 
the  triangles  are  damaged  and  difficnlt  to  distinguish;  but, 
in  one  of  them,  the  Saviour  appears  amongst  angels  to 
S>  Peter  attended  by  a  gionp  of  saints,  one  of  whom 
bears  the  name  "S.  Uartiale."  Close  by,  this  saint,  as  a 
bishop,  kneels  before  S.  Peter  and  his  suite,  and  on  a 
lower  corner  he  touches  with  a  cross  the  foim  of  one  entttied 
S.  Austelinus,  lying  sick  in  a  bed. 

In  the  next  space,  a  religious  ceremony  seems  to  take  place 
in  a  church.  Choristers  sing  hymns,  whilst  S.  Martiale  casts 
out  a  devil  from  a  female  koeeling  before  him.  Next, 
8.  Martiale  gives  his  benediction  to  a  kneeling  figure  and, 
lower  down,  performs  the  rite  of  baptism. 

In  the  third  triangle,  an  idol  on  a  column  is  defended  by 
an  imp  against  two  angels  who  ot'erthrow  the  image,  and 
8.  Martial  below  is  surrounded  by  kneeling  and  converted 
idolaters.  Next,  the  saint  is  on  his  knees  before  Christ  and 
the  twelve  apostles,  and  in  the  distance,  be  distributes  alms 
or  cures  the  sick. 

The  last  section  filled  with  an  equal  number  of  incidents 
shows  the  spectator  the  Saviour  amongst  the  apostles, 
S.  Martial  amidst  other  saints  preaching  with  a  model  of  a 
casUe  in  his  hands,  whilst,  lower  down,  S.  Peter  baptises 
the  saint,  and  in  a  neighbouring  episode  the  Saviour,  again 
supported  by  the  apostles,  imposes  his  hands  on  him,  the 
whole  completed  by  a  figure  in  the  foreground  in  the  act  of 
drawing  a  net  out  of  the  water. 
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To  these  complicated  and  muItifarionB  Bubjects  in  the 
ceiliDgB  are  added  others  equally  numerous  in  the  walls,' 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  chapel  was  dedicated 
to  SS.  Martial,  Peter,  Patil,  Stephen  and  Valerian.  In 
character  and  execntion  the  frescos,  though  inferior  to  the 
rest  in  Avignon,  are  of  the  same  class  as  those  in  the  lower 
chapel,  and  are  therefore  bj  Simone  and  his  school  and 
not  hy  Giotto.' 

Avignon  boasts  no  other  frescos  of  the  master.  No  pic-  - 
tores  by  faim  or  his  followers  exist  from  which  to  judge  the 
effect  produced  by  the  Siennese  on  the  art  of  France.  Hard,. 
by  arose  the  school  of  Dijon.  But  there  the  Flemings 
had  the  upper  hand ;  and  one  single  picture,  originally  at 
Avignon  and  now  in  the  hands  of  Mr,  Reiset  in  Paris, 
betrays  a  mixture  of  the  Flemish  and  Italian  style  of 
Simone.     It  is  a  piece  remarkable  for  softness  of  character, 


'  In  the  apper  pftrt  of  the  lU' 
nette  to  the  left  of  the  entrance, 
8.  Stephen  kneela  before  8.  Peter, 

above  a  ^ronp  of  nine  prostrate 
peraona;  beneath  whom  again  are 
remoini  of  one  on  hia  knees,  head- 
less, nitfacmtchea  Ijingat  his  side. 
To  the  left  of  the  window,  a 
bishop  casts  oat  a  devil,  whose 
form  appeare  in  the  air  in  chains, 
sod  below,  traces  of  a  dead  bodj 
remain.  Jn  the  left  side  of  the 
wall  facini;  the  entrance,  8.  Mar- 
tial kneels  before  Christ  gnarded 
by  angels,  and  in  the  recess  S. 
ValerUn  tuieels  before  S.  Martial. 
In  the  lunette  are  traoei  of  a 
martTrdom  and  the  soul  carried  to 

Caradise  hj  ana^els,  whilst  a  simi- 
a  incident  fills  the  Taulting  of 
the  window.  The  right  side  of 
the  windows  is  abraded.  The 
upper  part  of  the  Innetta  to  the 
right  of  the  entrance  represents 
S.  Martial  hafing  freed  a  kneel- 
ing figure  from  chains;  8.  Martial 
with  an  escort  of  priests  moving 
towards  a  chnrcb  in  the  midst  of 
a  crowd  of  figures,  some  of  whom 
are  recumbent.  Beneath  this,  on 
one  side  is  a  chnrcb  interior  in 
vol..  II. 


which  are  two  bishops,  and  in 
(he  other,  ten  chnrchcs  in  rows 
with  inscriptions.    Above  the  door 

S.  Peter  is  crucified;  as  usual,  with 
his  head  downward,  and  totheleft, 
S.  Paul  is  decapitated,  whilst  in 
the  shj  the  soul  of  the  former  is 
taken  to  paradise.  (The  fallen  in- 
tonaco,  as  usual,  shows  the  red 
design  on  the  rotigh  cast.)  A  <Ie- 
stmction  of  idols  h/  order  of  a 
female  is  depicted  in  the  lunette, 
and  by  its  side  are  numerous 
figares  flying  from  the  effects  of 
a  fire  represented  in  the  distance 
to  the  right.  Beneath  this  scene 
the  following  words  remain  in- 
scribed: "Sigibertus.  comes.  Rur. 
d.  Galen,,  benedicta." 

*  On  the  wall  to  the  left  of  the 
entrance  in  the  cathedral  of  Avig- 
non, a  Baptism  of  the  8aviour  is 
depicted,  and  there  are  remnants 
of  his  form,  of  that  of  two  angels 
and  part  of  a  lineeling  family; 
but,  though  some  trace  of  the  Ita- 
lian manner  of  the  14'^  century 
is  apparent  in  the  work,  it  is  of 
a   common   order    and   much   da- 
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and  care  in  execution,  but  vrith  little  vigour  of  conception 
or  movement,  and  fiat  in  general  tone.' 

It  was,  however,  impossible  for  Simone  to  live  at  Avignon 
for  years,  as  he  did,  without  painting  many  pictures  on 
panel.  Two  years  before  his  death  he  completed  the 
interesting  "Return  of  the  Saviour  from  the  Temple" 
which  now  adorns  the  Liverpool  Gallery,  and  which  bears 
the  inscription: 

Simon  de  Sen  is  me  pinzit  sub  anno  MCCCXLII. 

Simone  seldom  lavished  more  care  on  nimbuses  and 
embroideries,  on  the  other  hand  he  seldom  produced  figures 
so  short  or  so  super abondandy  laden  with  drapery  a«  here.^ 

The  trustees  of  the  Antwerp  Gallery  bought  at  Dijon, 
in  1826,  a  very  pretty,  good  conditioned  and  characteristic 
little  work  of  this  time  containing  the  annunciation,  the 
crucifixion  and  deposition  from  the  cross.'  Mr.  Reiset 
possesses  further  a  well  preserved  picture  of  the  entrance 
into  Jerusalem,  all  but  a  copy  of  the  same  subject  by  Dnc- 
cio  in  the  Duomo  of  Sienna,  exquisitely  executed  of  a 
vigorous  tone. 

Simone  died  at  Avignon  in  July  1344  ia  full  possession 
of  his  faculties,^  having  had  time  to  make  in  June  a  wUP 


<  The  sabject,  a  inBrt7rdom.  |  well  known  old  form  of  compoB- 
*  Tbo  Univeriity  Qaller;  at  ition ,  which  Bama  Bfterwards 
Oxford  boasts  a  crucifixion  in  the    followed   at   S.   OimigDana.     The 


r  of  Sii 

•  No.  3.  Antwerp  Catalopie. 

Ill  the  two  extreme  paneli  are 
the  angel  and  the  Virgin  annun- 
ciate. In  two  other  parts  the 
craciGxion  and  the  deposition.  In 
the  latter,  fourteen  or  fifteen  Bgn- 
res  are  fairly  divided  into  two 
^oups,  and  in  the  centre  fore- 
ground a  bishop,  the  patron  in 
prajer,  kneels,  with  the  word  "8f- 
raon"  written  beneath  him.  In 
the  former,  the  Saviour  on  the  cross 
receives  the  lance -wound  from 
Lon^nuB.  The  Virgin,  to  the  left, 
lies  on  the  ground  in  a  swoon. 
psrtlj  raised  by  the  Marys  and 
sarroundedbypeople.  Thisagainis 
SimoDe's  modification  of  Daccio's 


Magdalen  grasps  the  foot  of  the 
cross,  whilst  children  and  other 
persons  stand  by  pointing  at  the 
Virgin.  The  Saviour  in  this  piece 
is  not  alive  at  in  the  chapel  of 
the  Pope  at  Avignon,  but  hangs 
at  length  between  two  angels  who 
fly  by  his  arms.  Beneath  this  scene 
is  the  woid  "pinxit". 

*  The  register  of  deaths  at  8. 
Domenico  of  Sienua  has  the  fol- 
lowing entry  under  Aug.  4.  ISU: 
"Magister  Simon  pictor  mortUDs 
est  in  caria:  cujus  exeqnias  feci- 
mns  in  conventa  die  llll"  menais 
Augnsti."  Doc.  Sen.  Vol.  I. 
p.  244. 

*  See  the  text  of  that  act  in 
Doc  Sen.  nb.  sup.  Vol.  I.  p.  343. 
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in  which  he  left  his  houBe  and  fntniture  at  Sienna  to 
his  wife  Johanna  and  the  rest  of  his  property  to  his 
nephews  and  niecee. 

His  relict  in  the  brown  garb  of  the  widows  of  the 
Hme,  retnmed  to  Sienna  almost  immediately  after  Us 
death  with  Donato.  In  evidence  given  by  her  on  a 
trial  between  the  heirs  of  Simone  and  Donato  in  1355 
(Donato  having  expired  in  Aug.  1347*)  she  declared  that 
her  husband  had  died  at  Avignon.^  Masses  and  vigils 
for  his  soul  were  said  and  held  at  Sienna  on  the  fonrth  of 
Aognst.^ 

Donato,  who  obviously  painted  in  company  of  Simone 
at  Avignon,  has  not  left  any  pictures  behind;  and  hence 
he  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  a  second  rate  artist. 

A  picture  which  seems  to  have. been  executed  by  a  fol- 
lower or  asBietant  of  Simone,  was  lately  iu  London  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Donnadieu,^  representing  a  Virgin  and  child 
on  gold  ground ,  with  a  garland  of  little  h»lf  figures-  in 
medallions,  inscribed:  "Naddus  Ceccbarelli  de  Senis  me  pinsit 
HCGCXLVU."  This  painting,  quite  in  Simone's  style  and 
method,  discloses  bis  care  and  nuDuteness.  Yet  it  is  strange 
that  no  trace  of  this  Ceccharelli  should  have  been  found 
elsewhere. 

In  the  Hnnich  Gallery,  a  Virgin  ascending  to  heaven  in 
the  midst  of  a  choir  of  angels  with  the  Saviour  between  four 
prophets  above  her,  the  coronation  in  the  upper  gable,  female 
saints  in  dead  colour  on  the  sides,  and  an  annunciation  in 
the  pinnacles  like  that  of  tbe  Antwerp  picture,  may  be  seen 
under  the   name   of  Gentile    da   Fabriano.'     It   veiy  much 


A  Tinejard  at  Vica  and  a  house  to  '  S  en.  nb.  Bup.  p.  219, 
his   nephew  Francesco   Sslvacci,  I      '  Ibid.  Vol.  1.  p.  316. 
a  vineyard  and  220  florins  to  bifl        '  Ibid.  Vol.  I.  p.  244. 
iiieceCathGriiie,Donato'sdaiighter,  j      '   These    abaorhed    nil   but    38 
a    Tinefftrd   at  Vico    to  hie   two  ,  Hvres   4   soldi,   of  7  gold  florins, 
remainlnguiecesAgnoUandDiam- '  the  difference  of  which  was  paid 
bra,  daughters  of  Donsto,  and  the  |  to  Lippo  Memmi  on  the  T'^  of  the 
rest  of  his  property  to  his  nephews  i  same  month.  Ibid,  same  page. 
Johannes,   Barnabas    and  Simon,    There  are  notices  of  Bamaba  who 

Donato's    sons.     He    had    left   in    *  "        ' 

the  hands  of  tbe  tmitees  of  the 
Spedale  di  S.  Maria    della 


Spt 

of  Sienna  no  leas  than  282  florins 
of  gold,  or  abont  ninety  poundi 
of  onr  money.    Hilaneai,  Doc 


followed  the  profession  of  a  gold- 
■mith  till  1436  when  be  died  leav- 
ing a  numerons  family.  Ibid. 
Vol.  I.  p.  246. 

'  No,  8.  Dnke  St.  Ijondon. 

"  No.  661.  Cab.  SIX. 
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resembleB  the  work  of  Naddns  Ceccharelli  and  Lippo  Memmi, 
being  copiously  adorned  with  tracery  and  gold. 

A  large  life  aize  Virgin  ascending  amongst  angels  with 
five  prophets  at  each  side  of  the  arch  of  the  niche,  painted 
fiatly,  hat  damaged  by  vatniahes  partakes  of  this  character 
and  may  be  seen  in  the  Gallery  of  Sienna,'  where  like- 
wise, a  Virion  and  child  amongst  angels  in  the  same  style 
may  be  stndied.'  These  two  pictures,  however,  are  under 
the  name  of  Lorenzetti. ' 


<  No.  63  of  Sienna  Catal. 

*  Ibid.  No.  62. 

*  In  order  to  leave  no  record  of 
tbsHe  times  unnoticed,  nn  order 
of  King  Robert  of  Naples  may  be 
qaoted.  (Reg.  Rob.  reg:.  1»16.  B. 
p,  255,  apud  SclinlE,  DenkmUler, 
nb.  enp.  111.  p.  16G.)    This  arder, 


dated  Casaeana  spnd  Caatmin 
maris  de  Stabia  Jnlr  23,  1317 
Bislgna  to  Sj'mon  Martini,  Knight 
a  yearly  salary  of  50  onnceB  of 
gold  to  be  drawn  on  the  salt  dnes 
of  Principsto  and  Terra  di  Laroro. 
Future  research  atone  can  deter- 
mine  whether  this   Sjmon  be   or 
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CHAPTER  rV. 

LIPPO  HEHHI.     BAfiNA  AND  LUCA  DI  THOMfi. 


The  companionship  of  Lippo  and  Simone  clearl;  dates 
from  a  time  antecedeot  to  that  which  brought  them  into 
relationsbip  by  the  marriage  of  tbe  latter.  Lippo  was  bom  at 
Sienna, '  and  though  he  was  at  times  content  to  take  upon 
himself  the  mechanical  portion  of  Simone's  altarpieces, 
he  was  not  the  lees  an  artist  of  the  same  school  as  his 
brother-in-law.  They  had  a  common  workshop  at  Siepna, 
jet  they  freqnently  undertook  separate  commissions;  the 
most  important  of  which  to  Lippo  seems  to  have  been 
that  of  1317  for  the  adornment  of  the  Palazzo  del  Podesta 
at  S,  Gimignano.  Sixteen  years  before,  Dante,  as  envoy 
of  the  Florentine  repnblic,  bad  solicited  in  the  very  hall 
which  Lippo  came  to  adorn,  the  aid  of  S.  Gimignano  in 
favour  of  the  Tuscan  league.  The  same  podesta  who 
now  employed  Lippo,  had  promised  that  aid  to  Florence; 
and  now  that  peace  had  succeeded  to  long  years  of  strife, 
Hino,  of  the  Tolomei  of  Sienna,  sought  to  rival  themagni- 
ficence  of  his  countrymen  by  adorning  the  hall  of  Justice 
at  S.  Gimignano  with  a  "Majesty"  similar  to  that  of 
Simone.  Lippo  decorated  the  wall  of  the  council  room 
with  a  fresco  whose  spirit  and  composition  very  much 
resembled  those  of  his  future  relative.  He  depicted  on  an 
area  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  five   feet^  the  Virgin 
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and  child  amidst  twenty  eight  angels  and  saints,  prominent 
amongst  whom  S.  Nicholas  introduces  the  kneeling  Mino 
de'  Tolomei. '  A  red  uid  blue  striped  dresB  encloses  the 
form  of  the  Podesta  and  warms  him  with  its  fur  lining. 
Bed  socks  in  black  shoes,  dark  hair  in  a  net,  the  pointed 
cap  or  hood  in  his  hand,  complete  a  very  characteristic 
and  doubtless  faithful  portrfut.^ 

In  this  vast  miniature,  Lippo  placed  his  figures  with  a 
fair  and  rational  symmetry,  ^ving  with  tact  the  best 
places  to  the  most  important  persona.  The  Virgin  in  her 
blue  star  .spangled  funic,  and  her  mantle  fastened  with  a 
broach,  has  a  plump  oval  face  supported  on  a  broad  neck, 


'  With  the  following^  words  in- 
scribed  OD   B   scroll    in    bis    left 

Salve,  regina  raaodi,  mater  dei 
Qnn  sine  penn  peperisti  zpum, 
Vobis    commendo    devotnm   infra 

Bcriptiun 
Nellum  Dni  Mini  Tolomei, 
In  nlliis   vestris   logo  amore   mei 
Ut  pUueat  vobis  snscipere  istnm 
Et  inter  sanctos  vcstros  esse  mii- 


i  Dei. 


Aogelos,  Patriarch  as  v 

'  Beneath  the  Virgin  the  words: 
"Lippns  Meiiii  de  Senis  me 
pinsit  MCCCXTII."  (Tet  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  second 
S7llable  of  "pinait"  and  the  date 
are  a  restoration  of  a  later  perlod.J 
And  loirer  down  in  Roman  cha- 

"Al  tempo  di  Messer  Nello  di 
Uesser  Mino  de'  Tolomei  di  Siena, 
onoreTole  potest^  e  cbapitano  del 
Chomune  e  del  Popolo  delU  terra 
d)   6an   Qimignano  HCCCXVU," 

In  a  corner  to  the  right  one 
reads  further  "Benoiius  Floren- 
tinas,  pictor  restanravit  A.  D. 
1467,"  and  this  leads  qb  to  consnlt 
a  record  of  1466,  from  which  it 
appears  that  in  April  BenoEEO 
GozEoli  contracted   with   the  ma- 

?'istrates  of  S.  Gimi^nano  to  "re- 
resh  and  repaint  all  the  fignrei 
of  the   halt   and  tint  the  back- 


ground in  bine";  (See  the  original 
in  Pecori,  nb.  snp.  Storia 
della  Terra  di  S.  Gimignano. 
p.  650.)  and  in  pursuance  of  this 
contract  he  cat  oat  and  re  plastered 
and  then  repainted  on  the  right 
the  legs  of  S.  John  the  Baptist, 
8.  Peter,  and  the  angel  holding 
the  pole  of  the  canopj,  and  an 
entire  flgnre  of  6.  Louis  king  of 
France  with  a  friar  behind  him. 
To  the  left,  S.  Anthonj  the  Abbot 
and  a  female  saint  near  hint,  the 
virgin  B.  Fina.  Besides  this,  be 
touched  np  the  hair  and  beard  of 
8.  John  the  Baptist  and  the  hands 
of  the  Virgin.  The  date  of  the 
signature  of  Memmi  was  likewise 
renewed  by  him;  but  in  his  res- 
toration BenoxEO  doahtlesa  re- 
placed the  new  saints  on  their 
old  lines,  as  the  final  syllable  of 
the  word  "abate"  in  the  name  of 
3.  Anthonj  is  original,  and  of 
Memmi's  time ,  whilst  the  rest  is 
more  modem.  The  painted  frame 
is  entirely  byAngelico's  pnpil,  nor 
did  the  authorities,  who  employed 
him,  think  it  of  mnch  moment 
that  they  cut  the  lower  part  of 
the  fresco  at  its  two  extremities 
for  the  opening  of  two  doorway.s 
which  impinge  on  and  disfi^re 
Lippo's  work,  a  proof,  if  any  were 
needed,  that  the  bad  taste  of  the 
16'^  centnry  was  very  like  that 
of  the  present  day. 
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and  wears  a  diadem  from  vbich  a  veil  with  gold  stripes 
depeods.  Her  tliin  haods  have  the  well  known  Sienoese 
affectation  of  moTement.  The  mouth  has  the  usual  pursy 
tip,  the  Saviour,  an  old  type,  the  favorite  of  Lippo  and 
of  the  school.  Softness  marks  the  features  of  a  S.  Agatha 
or  a  S.  Agnes,  and  contrasts  witJi  the  heavy  forms  and 
broad  faces  of  angels.  The  ancient  consecrated  mould 
yields  to  Lippo  the  heads  of  S.  Peter,  S.  John  the  Baptist 
and  S.  Paul,  whose  gravity  and  fair  proportion  are  however 
alUed  to  thinness  of  body.  S.  Nicolas  on  one  side,  S. 
Crimignano  on  the  other  are  fine  and  expressive;  but  what 
most  characterizes  Lippo  is  a  minateness  without  example 
in  works  of  a  similar  kind.  The  red  outlines  appear  under 
the  tight  grey  shadows  which  hardly  relieve  the  forms. 
A  warm  but  feeble  rosy  tint  overapreads  the  flesh;  and 
every  hwr  as  well  as  every  ornamental  detail  is  patiently 
reaUzed.'  A  gay  bat  not  vivid  key  of  light  harmony  is 
peculiar  to  the  softly  turned  draperies,  whose  embroideries 
are  copious.  It  is  a  magnified  miniature  that  one  sees, 
a  picture  utterly  flat,  unreliered  and  careful  to  a  fault. 
It  shows  Lippo  a  palient  but  not  a  great  executor,  a 
painter  of  tempera  on  the  wall.  Of  his  works  as  a 
miniaturist,  S.  Gimignano  evidently  possesses  examples, 
the  choral  books  of  the  Collegiata  being  full  of  miniatures, 
the  finest  of  which  have  the  finish  and  gay  colour  of  the 
"majesty"  in  the  hall  of  the  Podesta.^ 

An  example  of  Uppo's  manner   is  to  be  found  in  an 


■  If  tbe  spectator  approaches, 
he  will  find  the  play  of  li^t  and 
Teflectiona  in  the  iria  of  S.  Peter's 
eje. 

*  One  of  these,  an  "antifonario 
di  Canto  fermo"  is  adoroed  at 
p.  2S  with  a  figure  of  S.  Qimlgnano 
JD  epiacopals,  inrroanded  bf  fonr 
angels  (one  of  them  bearing  the 
crosier);  above,  six  kneeling  fi- 
gures in  groapE  of  three  at  each 
aide,  a  splendid  example  of  its 
kind  as  well  for  the  heanty  of  its 


draperies  and  the  perfection  of 
itB  linish,  as  for  the  Boftuess  of 
its  character  and  liveliness  of  its 
tones.  Twentj  two  miniatnres,  all 
of  this  qnalitj,  in  style  Sieuueae 
and  of  Lippa's  manner,  fill  the 
Tolnme.  Id  a  H8.  mass  for  the 
poor,  of  the  same  collection,  a 
"Bedoemer  appearing  to  the  apost- 
les" Is  of  equal  value  and  simi- 
lar character.  It  might  be  de- 
sireable  that  books  so  full  of  in- 
terest should  bfl  withdrawn  from 
dail;  use. 
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aecension  of  the  Virgin  with  s&inte,  much  damaged,  id  the 
sacrist;  of  the  church  of  Monte  Oliveto  near  S.  Gimignano. ' 
These  may  be  the  panels  of  an  altarpiece  mentioned  by 
Vasari  as  originally  in  S.  AgosUno  at  S.  Gimignano,^ 
where  no  altarpiece  now  exists,  thoagh,  above  the  altar 
of  tlie  Madonna  delle  Grazie,  a  damaged  fresco  in  Lippo's 
manner  represents  the  Virgin  enthroned  giving  the  breast 
to  the  Saviour  between  die  archangel  Michael  and  another 
saint  now  obliterated.* 

S.  Gimignano  was  not  the  only  city  in  the  vicinity  of 
Sienna  for  which  Lippo  laboured.  A  picture  bearing  his 
name  is  in  the  chapel  of  the  Santissimo  Corporale  at 
Orvieto,  inscribed  on  Uie  pedestal  beneatli  the  Virgin's  feet: 

"Lippna,  de  Sena  nat,  nos  picz  amena."* 
or  "Lippo,  native  of  the  pleasant  Sienna  painted  us."  The 
Virgin  stands  with  her  hands  joined  in  prayer,  between 
fourteen  angels,  one  of  whom  at  each  shoulder  loops 
back  her  mantle,  beneath  which  kneels  in  three  rows  a 
noble  crowd  of  kings,  princes,  monks  and  nuns.  The 
Virgin  with  an  oval  face  and  broad  neck,  the  angels 
with  full  faces  and  throats,  and  hair  waving  round 
broached  fillets  in  attitudes  affecting  grace,  recal  &e 
fresco  of  S.  Gimignano.'  The  colour  is  lively,  rosy,  and 
flat,  and  the  execution  careful  beyond  measure. 

If  Lippo  is  the  author  of  the  picture  of  the  Beato 
Augustine  in  S.  AgosUno  of  Sienna,  he  is  great  as  Simone, 
but  besides  this,  his  style  is  represented  at  Sienna  by 
a  fresco  above  the  door  leading  into  the  sacristy  and  con- 
vent of  the  Servi,  in  which  the  Madonna  holds  the  infant 


I  this  fresco,  the  whole  having  been 
completed  in  1330. 

*  This  insoriptioa  can  only  be 
seen  bj  removing  tbe  beading  of 
the  frame.  Tbe  Virgin,  of  life 
size,  wears  a  red  dreas  damasked 
with  flowers,   a  diadem  and  reil. 

°  The  Virgin's  mantle  is  bine 
lined  with  white  fur.  Tbe  dra- 
per)' of  two  figures  kneeling  on 
the  left  are  repainted,  ai  well 
as  that  of  a  figure    in    A^int  to 


>  Centre ,  the 
glorj'  of  18  playing  and  singing 
angels.  Wings,  each  two  saints, 
all  less  than  life  size,  two  of 
which  are  B.S.  Bartholomew  and 
Catherine ,  the  latter  the  least  da- 
maged of  the  fonr. 

'  Vas.  Vol.  11.  p.  94. 

*  According  to  Coppi  (apud 
Pecori.ub.sup.  p. 610)  a  knight 
of  tbe  SaWncci  family  in  armour 
had  originally  been  painted  above 
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in  a  graceful,  and  affectionate  action. '  The  softness  of 
Simone  engrafted  on  the  type  of  Duccio  and  powerful 
tones  of  colour  are  characteristic  in  the  infant,  whilst  the 
broad  round  head  of  the  Virgin  bends  affectedly  on  a 
lender  neck;  and  the  closed  lids  give  their  usual  esag- 
gerstion  of  extasy  and  tenderness.  The  frame  is  ex- 
qoisitelj  stamped  and  gilt.  Each  letter  of  the  inscription 
is  in  a  separate  ornament  and  runs: 

"Lippns  Memi pinxit." 

But  for  the  signature  it  would  be  presumptuous  to  affirm 
that  the  man  who  punted  a  picture  so  like  those  of  8imone, 
could  have  executed  alBO  the  fresco  of  S.  Gimignano  and 
the  altarpiece  of  Orvieto;  but  Lippo  evidently  painted 
more  in  the  manner  of  his  brother-in-law  when  tliey  were 
together,  than  when  they  were  separated;  and  another 
example  akin  to  that  of  the  Servi  is  the  small  altarpiece, 
formerly  belonging  to  Hofrath  Forster  now  in  the  Berlin 
Museum  inscribed: 

"Lip pus  Hemmi  de  Senis", 
in  which  a  tall  and  slender  Virgin  holds  to  her  bosom  the 
form  of  tlie  infant  Saviour.^ 

Two  life  size  figures  of  S.  Ursula  and  another  saint 
with  a  sword,  assigned  to  Simone  in  the  collection  of  the 
late  Mr.  Bromley  are  two  creations  in  Lippo'a  style,  such 
as  it  .appears  in  the  wall  picture  of  S.  Gimignano,  and 
may  be  classed  amongst  the  best  that  he  produced.* 

In  the  same  class  may  be  noticed  ten  figures  of  apostles 
in  the  Ramboux  collection  at  Cologne.* 


tbe  right  The  omBmeiita  are  bII 
beantlfnlly  a  tamped. 

■  Id  the  SaTionr'g  hand  i«  K  bird 
andacroll.  His  dresB  is  red  and  shot 
with  goiA.  The  drapery  which 
faHs  from  the  Virtu's  head  is  en- 
grkved  with  icriptural  Bentences. 

*  The  Virgrin  holds  the  back  of 
the  standing  Savionr  to  her  bo- 
som. Dressed  in  a  white  tnnic 
and  red  mantle,  he  points  with  his 
rijlit  hand,  and  holds  with  hii  left 
B  scroll  on  which  is  written ; 
"Nnllns  snrrexit  M....  Johs  Ba- 


tis..."  Two  angels  are  engraved 
in  the  ornament  of  the  trefoil 
niche.   The  flesh  tint*  are  abraded 


ticeable.  On  the  back  of  the  panel 
is  a  seal  with  the  words  Campo 
Banto  Pisa  no  on  it. 

'  Tbe  8.  Ursula  was  pnrchssed  at 
H''.Brom1e}''ssaIe  bjBaronHaroc- 
chetti  for  113  g^;  the  other  saint, 
by  M'.  Bathhouse  for  81  gnineaa. 
Both  were  in  theOttley  collection. 

«  No.  T&  of  Cat.    A  little  en- 
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Further  onp  may  BOtice  in  the  palacp  of  Cosimo 
Alessandri  at  Florence  fragments  of  a  picture  injured 
more  or  less,  representing  SS.  Zenobius,  Peter,  Paul  and 
Benedict.  On  the  sword  of  S.  Paul  are  the  words 
"Lippufl  Memmi."' 

The  following  list  completes  all  that  can  be  said  of 
Lippo,  who  died,  according  to  Vasari,  in  1356-^ 

The  pictures  in  the  Berlin  Miueum,  of  the  Virgin  and  child, ^ 
and  the  Virgin  giving  the  breast  to  the  infant, '  having  the 
character  of  Simone  without  his  conspicuous  beauties  and 
with  some  heaviness  of  form,  may  be  by  Lippo  Memmi 
or  Baraa.  A  third  picture  in  the  same  collection,  an 
annunciation  with  saints,'^  nndoubtedly  belongs  to  the  school 
of  Sienna,  but  has  more  the  character  of  Bama  and  bis 
school  than  that  of  Simone.  The  Madonna,  between  saints 
in  the  Academy  of  Sienna,"  is  assigned  to  Simone,  and  the 
Savionr  in  the  pinnacle  is  most  like  a  work  of  his  hand, 
bnt  the  ugly  faces  of  the  Virgin  and  infant  are  less  so, 
whilst  the  S.  Michael  is  of  the  Siennese  type  to  be  fonnd 
in  the  picture  of  S.  Catherine  of  Pisa  and  in  those  parts 
of  the  Gappellone  at  S.  Maria  Novella  which  are  assigned  to 
Taddeo  Gaddi.  Another  Madonna  enthroned  with  the  child 
between  saints,'  is  Ukewise  assigned  to  Simone  in  the  Academy 
of  Sienna,  as  well  as  an  altarpiece  in  the  Gompagnia  della 
Madonna  of  the  same  city  representing  the  Virgin  between 
two  angels  and  the  kneeling  8S.  Anthony  and  Catharine. 
Two  other  parts  represent  SS.  Peter  and  Panl;  and  the 
Saviour  in  benediction  is  as  usual  in  the  pinnacle.  A  fourth 
Virgin  and  child  in  the  chapel  del  Rosario  of  3.  Domenico  at 
Sienna  assigned  to  Bama,  but  less  ugly  than  the  three  fore- 
going, is  like  them  of  a  character  which  may  be  called  the 
exaggeration  as  to  types  and  form  of  that  peculiar  to  the 
fresco  of  Lippo  in  the  Sala  del  Podesta  at  S.  Oimignano,  with 


feebled  ia  coloar,  and  flat.  No.  6S 
of  this  Qallery  a  Virgin  and  child 
mtich  duDBged,  sMi^ed  to  Si- 
moDe,  may  be  claased  amount  the 
prodnctioua  of  Lippo.  No,  62  n 
VirRiD  mid  Lliild.  No.  64  a  Virgin 
with  flgurea  onder  her  clo&k,  both 
assigned  to  SintoDe,  are  feeble  and 
of  the  school. 


with   little    liends  of  aogeli,   all 
renewed. 

*  Vol.  II.  p.  97. 

'  No.  1067  of  Cat. 

*  No.  1072  of  Cat. 
<  No.  lUa  of  Cat. 

*  Half  lengths.  No.  43  in  Sienoa 
Aoad.  Catalogue. 

'  FqII  lengths.  No.  94.  Sien.  Cat. 
The  saints  are:  John  Baptist,  Bar- 
thoIoiDew,Beniiinl,Stepheii,witha 
garland  of  angeli  round Uie  Virgin, 
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something  of  tbe  fefttarea  common  to  the  frescos  of  Barnft 
»l80  at  S.  GimignaDo  and  to  the  works  of  Lnca  Thomri,  If  it 
ehonld  over  be  ascertained  that  these  pictures  were  execHted 
by  Lippo,  one  most  sappose  that  he  declined  with  the  lapse 
of  years  from  tbe  standard  of  his  earlier  days,  and  that  he 
had  leamt  at  last  to  paint  with  coarse  colour  and  to  draw 
defeetire  aiticnlations  and  extremities. 

Abetter  example  of  the  manner  of  Siroone,  Lippo  andBama, 
is  a  series  of  four  pinnacles  in  the  Sienna  Academy '  represent- 
ing SS.  Catherine,  John  Evangelist,  John  tbe  Baptist,  and  Paul, 
above  each  of  which  a  medallion  contains  respectively  a  prophet.' 

Vasari's  vagne  remarks  that  Lippo  painted  in  fresco  at 
S.  Croce  in  Florence,  in  S.  Paolo  Ripa  d'amo  at  Pisa,  in 
8.  Niccola  of  Ancona,  may  be  passed  by,  as  no  traces  con- 
firm the  tratb  of  bis  assertions.  He  mentioQS  an  altarpiece 
of  tbe  Virgin  between  SS.  Peter,  Panl,  John  tbe  Baptist 
and  other  saints  signed  by  Lippo  in  S.  Paolo  Ripa  d'atno 
at  Pisa,  which  is  not  there  now,  an  altarpiece  of  three  half 
length  figures  in  the  Vescovado  of  Arezzo,  two  pictures  in 
8.  Cioce  of  Florence,  which  have  also  disappeared ,  and  a 
pictnre  which  fonnd  a  place  on  the  high  altar  of  S.  FraDcesco 
of  Pistoia.'  The  "Campione",  which  records  the  principal 
facts  in  reference  to  S.  Francesco  of  Fistoia,  states  that,  on  the 
high  altar  of  that  church,  there  was  a  Virgin  between  SS. 
Panl,  John  the  Baptist,  Jamex,  Francis,  Lonis,  Mary  Mag- 
dalen, and  Chiara,  inscribed:  "Lippns  Memmi  de  Senis  me 
pinxit."  'Phis  is  absent,  and  in  its  place  a  8.  Francis  as- 
signed to  Lippo  is  really  by  Margaritone.  * 

Barna  or  Bema,  who  like  Lippo  laboured  at  >S.  Gimig- 
nano,  survived  till  much  later,  if  wo  credit  Vasari's  state- 
meat  that  in  the  act  of  paiotiiig  the  right  aisle  of 
S.  Gimignaiio  chnrch  he  perished  (1381)  by  a  fall  from 
a  scaffolding.^  He  died  young  adds  the  Aretine,  yet  if 
Luca  di  Thomd  was  hie  pupil  as  the  same  autiiority 
affirms,  he  must  have  been  old  at  his  death,  since  Luca 

flowers  from  two  angeU  with  B.8. 
Peter,  Paul,  and  DominlclE,  nt  the 
aides;  tbe  whole  inacribed:  "Lip- 
puH  me  pinxit,  Memmi  rem  gratia 
tinilt."     This  has  disappeared. 

'  Vide  Vm.  Vol.  11.  p.p,  93—7. 

'  Vide  aotea.  UaTgaritone. 

>  Vat.  Vol.  n.jp.  163,  ud  Bal- 
dinacci,  Vol.  IV.  f.  498. 


'  H»'.  97—100  of  Cat. 

*  In  OiiB  class  we  may  place  a 
Virfis  and  child  with  saints.  N". 
10  and  11.  A  Viivin  and  child  be- 
tween two  female  aaints,  No.  13 
in  the  Dresden  Gallery.  Baldi- 
Bttcd  (Vol.  IV.  p.p.  SiO.  391)  noti- 
ces a  fresco  in  S.  Oomeniuo  of 
Sienna  (the  cloister}  of  the  Virgin 
and  child  recsiTing  an  offering  of 
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is  already  recorded  as  a  master  in  1355,  1357'*  Be  this 
as  it  may,  Bama'  was  considered  an  excellent  painter  by 
Ghiberti  who  found  praiseworthy  qualities  in  certain  scenes 
from  the  life  of  a  penitent  youth  depicted  in  a  chapel  of 
the  church  of  the  Augustin  friars  at  Sienna,'  as  well  as 
in  frescos  at  S.  Gimignano  and  Cortona.*  According  to 
Yasari,  Bama  painted  in  S.  Margarita  of  Cortona,  where 
no  more  traces  of  his  work  remain,  than  of  those  at 
S.  Agostino  at  Sienna.'  In  1369,  he  came  to  Arezzo, 
where  the  Tarlati  had  lately  caused  the  monastery  of 
S.  Agostino  to  be  completed,  and  he  painted  there,  in  the 
Cappella  S.  Jacopo,  scenes  from  the  life  of  S.  James, 
having  already  finished  the  same  subjects  in  S.  Spirito  of 
Florence.'  In  the  Vescovado  of  Arezzo  he  executed  for 
Guccio  di  Vanni  Tarlati  a  crucifixion  with  the  usual 
groups  at  the  sides  of  the  cross  and  the  patron  himself  in 
armonr  and  prayer  before  the  instrument  of  torture.'  The 
enemies  of  Guccio  or  Ciuccio  tried  their  ntmost  to  destroy 
the  very  semblance  of  his  existence  by  sticking  at  the 
plaster  of  his  effigy  with  daggers,  says  Bottari,^  but  in 
spite  of  them  the  fresco  remains.  The  Saviour  is  still  seen 
on  the  cross,  with  Ciuccio  kneeling  in  armour  at  its  base.' 
All  that  can  be  said  of  this  much  damaged  work  is  that 
it  looks  like  a  Siennese  painting,  yet  has  less  power  than 
the  general  run  of  Bama's  frescos.  Of  other  productions 
in  the  Fieve,  in  S.  Bartolommeo,  and  in  S.  Spirito  of 
Arezzo  nothing  remains.  "*    In  S.  Gimignano,  however,  the 
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I.  Vol.  I.   1 


t  Milai 
p.  28. 

*  Bsrna  from  BarnKbas,  as  Derna 
from  Bernabo.  See  tb«  diactiuion 
on  this  poiDt  in  notes  to  Va«. 
Vol.U.p.  160,  inRnmohr,  For- 
■  chnnKcn.Vol.II.  p.lOS.Lami, 
ab.  snp.  Vol.1,  p.  2S»,  andBal- 
' '.  Vol.  IV.  p.  191. 


I  Vas. 


*  Ohiberti 
Vol.  I.  p.  XXVI. 


»  Va«.  Vol.  II.  p.  161. 
■Ibid.    The  fresooB  ofS.  Spi- 


'  Ibii 

»  Roman  edition  of  Vaanrl. 

'  To  the  left  are  the  Virgin  and 
S.  MichHel,  to  the  right  S.S.  John 
Evangelist  and  Francis,  whilit  in 
the  vaulting  of  the  receas  in  nbicb 
the  principal  subject  is  placed, 
S.S.  Catherine,  Peter,  Andrew, 
Paul  and  other  aaints  stand  guard 
in  medallioDs;  and  the  Saviour  in 
benediction  tills  a  triangle  atthe 

w  Vas.  Vol.  n.  p.  162. 
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injured  renmants  of  a  long  Beries  of  the  Lord's  Passion 
still  exist,  and,  damaged  as  they  are,  must  be  considered 
as  those  best  calculated  to  impart  a  true  notion  of  Baroa's 
manner.  In  five  compartments  divided  into  three  courses 
he  punted  twenty  two  different  episodes,  using  the  lunettes 
entire  for  one  incident,  placing  the  entrance  into  Jerusalem 
in  a  double,  the  crucifixion  in  a  fourfold  larger  space 
than  the  remiuning  subjects. 

In  the  lunettes  beginning  from  the  corner  nearest  the 
entrance  door  and  to  the  left  of  it,  he  represented  the 
annanci&tjon,  the  nativity,  the  irise  mens'  offering,  the 
circnmcision  and  the  massacre  of  the  innocents.  Proceeding 
ftom  beneath  the  latter  towards  the  door,  and  dividing  tlie 
cqmpartments  arched  by  the  Innettes  into  tvo,  he  painted 
the  dispnte  with  the  doctors,  the  baptism  of  Christ,  S.  Peter 
called  to  the  apostolic  mission,  the  marriage  of  Cana,  the 
transfiguration,  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  and  in  a  doable 
division ,  the  entrance  into  Jerusalem.  The  lower  course 
begins  ^om  near  the  portal  with  the  last  supper,  con- 
tinuing with  Jndas  bargaining  in  the  synagogue,  Christ  in 
the  garden,  the  capture,  Christ  before  Caiaphas,  the  flagellation, 
the  crown  of  thorns  and  the  scoffers,  Christ  carrying  his 
cross  and  finally,  in  a  compartment  filling  two  courses,  the 
cradfixion.  The  remaining  snbjects  of  the  Passion  divided 
into  further  sections  of  the  able,  are  now  obliterated.  They 
represented  the  entombment ,  resurrection ,  ascension  and 
other  scenes. 

The  spectator  may  observe  in  the  annunciation  that 
species  of  composition  which  Giovanni  da  Milano  followed 
in  his  picture  at  Prato,  the  Virgin  shrinking  with  a  gesture 
of  alarm  from  the  kneeling  Gabriel  in  an  affected  attitude 
of  grace  and  tremor,  whilst  the  angel  in  his  reverent 
motion,  with  arms  crossed  on  his  breast,  displays  more 
elegance  than  religious  feeling.  Outside  the  room  a  miud 
sits  on  the  ground  and  has  dropped  her  spinning  to  listen 
through  the  partition.  Endeavouring,  nodoubt,  to  distin- 
guish the  form  of  the  servant  fron^  the  nobler  one  of  the  Vir- 
gin, Bama  gave  her  a  fuller  and  more  developed  figure,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  less  strained  action.  The  servant  is 
ttierefore  more  pleasing  because  the  more  natural  of  the 
two,  the  round  outline  of  the  head  being  improved  by  a 
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pretty  turn  of  the  hair  in  the  UBual  Siennese  faehioa.  The 
space  in  the  lunette  is  at  ihe  same  time  well  distributed, 
and  the  draperies  are  broad  in  fold  after  the  fashion  of  Si- 
mone.  It  is  a  subject  worthy  of  being  remarked  be- 
cause it  is  in  better  condition  tiian  the  remainder*  which 
are  in  most  parts  barbarously  repainted. 

The  Saviour  in  Uie  Baptism,  a  heavy  nude,  less  attractive 
even  than  those  of  Simone,  stands  in  the  act  of  benediction 
and  is  fairly  if  not  nobly  defined.  Two  diminutive  angels 
with  large  heads  minister  in  flight,  contrary  to  the  usual 
custom,  whilst  on  the  opposite  side*  the  Baptist,  high  up 
on  a  bank,  poors  water  over  tiie  Redeemer's  head.  Regular 
soft  features  mark  tiie  bride  in  the  marriage  of  Cana, 
whilst  in  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  Mary  and  Hartha 
pointing  to  their  revived  brother  are  in  vehemement  action 
and  stretch  their  long  necks  as  they  draw  their  garments 
together  with  one  hand.  Bama  indeed  exaggerates  in 
these  fairly  preserved  figures  the  close  fitting  draperies, 
the  muscular  limbs  and  stiffened  action  of  long  thin  bands' 
peculiar  to  Simone,  and  in  the  faces,  the  long  thin  nose  and 
arched  brows  which  meet  the  student's  eye  in  the  pictures 
of  that  master.  These,  indeed,  are  characteristics  obser- 
vable in  the  whple  of  the  series  which  need  not  for  this 
reason  be  further  described.  It  is  stated  tiiat  Bama's  pupil 
Giovanni  d'  Asciano*  painted  after  his  master's  death  at 
S.  Oimignano  and  completed  the  decoration.  His  may  be 
the  hand  to  which  the  feebler  parts  are  due.  Bama  in  the 
whole  of  this  work  shows  himself  &  continuator  of  Duccio 
with  respect  to  distribution,  not  only  in  the  general  division 
and  spacing  of  his  subjects,  but  in  forms  of  composition. 
As  regards  type,  he  maintains  the  character  of  Ugolino  and 
Simone.  More  than  one  style  of  colour  may  be  found  in  the 
frescos  which  are  all  more  or  less  injured,  but  in  the  best 
maintained  parts,  the  t<wes  are  in  low  keys,  and  though 

'  Another  fairly  preierred  fresco  |  *  Mark  the  position  of  tha  fingers 
of  this  series  is  that  of  the  cap-  pointed  and  bent  backwardit  by 
ture.  the  stiffening  of  the  nnsclea. 

"  The  right.  I      <  Vas.  Vol.  II.  p.  168. 
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warm  and  powerfal,  an  exE^geration  of  Simone.  The 
-drawing  is  minute,  the  ornament  copioofi,  and  the  general 
aspect  of  the  painting  flat.  Bama  may  therefore  be  con- 
ndered  to  have  risen  out  of  the  school  of  Simone  on 
account  of  his  exaggeration  and  vehemence,  though  he 
inherited  some  pecaliarities  that  characterized  Ugolino. 
Hot  should  wc  be  surprised  to  discover  that  Bama  was 
once  an  assistant  of  Simone;  for  the  date  of  his  death, 
resting  as  it  does  merely  on  Vasari's  authority,  may  be. 
contested;  and  were  it  proved  that  he  is  identical  with 
one  Bama  Bertini  of  the  popolo  S.  Pellegrino,  a  painter 
whose  name  is  in  a  Siennese  record  of  1340,'  the  former 
BttppodUon  might  be  maintuned.  The  spandrils  of  the 
arches  which  support  the  nave  of  the  church  of  S.  Gimig- 
nano  are  filled  with  injured  figures  of  prophets  hold* 
ing  scrolls,  which  still  reveal  the  hand  of  Bama  or 
bis  pupil.  A  life  size  Virgin  holding  the  Saviour 
in  the  chnrch  of  S.  Fietro  is  likewise  in  Bama's  man- 
n^,  whilst  at  Asciano,'  the  birth  place  of  Qiovanni 
hie  disciple,  the  church  of  S.  Francesco  contains  portions 
of  frescos  once  whitewashed  and  since  rescued,  repre- 
senting scenes  from  the  passion  whose  character,  tech* 
nical  execution  and  colour,  are  similar  to  those  of  S. 
Gimignano.'  A  Virgin  and  child  on  the  high  altar,  re- 
painted in  the  draperies,  with  a  small  kneeling  donor,  has 
the  same  character,  which  is  that  of  Bama  and  Simone. 
Without  the  name  of  Giovanni  d'  Asciano,  the  student  finds 
a  work  in  his  native  place  disclosing  a  follower  of  Bama 
and  one  who  may  have  helped  him  at  S.  Oimignano. 
What  Vasari  assigns  to  Giovanni  in  Sienna  and  Florence, 
is  not  now  to  be  seen.* 


'  Bee  annot.  to  Vas.  Vol-  U. 
p.  leo,  and  Milaneti,  Doc. 
Sen.  Vol.  I.  p.  28, 

*  17   mile*  from  8.  Qimignano. 

*  To  tlie  left  as  one  entera,  is 
a  modiScation  of  the  anbject  called 
the  Fleta,  the  Suviour  between 
S.S.  Peter  and  PanI,  to  the  right 
the  Dativitr,  a  S.  Peter,  a  Trinity, 


a  Christ  in  the  garden,  and  part 
of  a  Last  Supper  'beneath  which 
again  appear  marliB  of  older  paint- 
ings of  the  IS"!  century. 

'  Vas.  Vol.  IT.  p.  163.  At  Co- 
logne in  the  Ramboui  collection 
is  a  cmcifixion  having  the  cha- 
racter of  the  fresco  of  B.  Uimi- 
gi)ano,butrudeitieiecution(No.60). 
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Ab  before  remarked  when  treating  of  certain  productions 
of  Lippo  Memmi,  a  Virgin  and  child  in  the  chapel  del 
Rosario  of  S.  Domenico  at  Sienna  is  aaeigned  to  Barna; 
and  has  in  truth  something  of  his  style ;  yet  it  shows  less 
power  than  his  works  in  general.  The  life  size  Virgin 
seems  to  make  an  effort  as  she  carries  a  heavy  infant 
Saviour.  Her  head  and  cloBed  eyes  are  like  those  of  the 
master,  bnt  the  picture  may  be  by  another  hand  and  only 
.  confirms  what  need  hardly  now  be  dwelt  upon,  namely 
'  the  family  likeness  of  many  second  rate  Siennese-pMntings 
and  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  them.  In  one  of  the 
shops  in  the  court  of  the  same  convent  of  S.  Domenico, 
and  close  to  the  church,  there  are  remnants  of  a  fresco 
of  the  Virgin  and  child,  of  an  angel  -offering  flowers,  and 
of  S-  Peter  and  S.  Paul.  The  head  of  the  angel  is  much 
in  Bama's  style,  whilst  that  of  tiie  Virgin  recals  both  his 
and  Lippo's  at  the  Servi. 

Luca  Thom6  is  supposed  by  Vaaari  to  have  been  Bama's 
pupil,  and  thisfis  not  impossible,  though  his  painting 
shows  the  influence  of  Siraone  who  heads  the  whole 
branch  of  artists  now  under  consideration.  Luca  is  the 
third  painter  on  the  register  of  the  Sienneae  company  of 
S.  Luke  which  was  confirmed  as  a  guild  in  135&,'  and 
is  a  third  rate  artist- 
He  and  one  Cristoforo  di  Stefano  restored  in  1357  a 
Madonna  by  Pietro  Lorenaetti  executed  in  1333  above  the 
portal  of  the  Sienna  Cathedral,'  A  crucifixion  painted  by 
him  in  1366  is  preserved  in  the  Academy  of  Pisa;  and  an 
altarpiece  finished  in  the  following  year  may  still  be  seen 
in  the  Cappnccini  of  the  castle  of  S.  Qnirico  in  Osenna. 
An  altarpiece  in  honour  of  S.  Paul  and  the  Siennese  victory 
over  the  mercenary  company  of  the  Cappellncci  was  ex- 
ecuted by  him  in  1373  by  order  of  the  general  council  of 
which  he  was  himself  a  member  for  two  months  of  that 
year.'     Married  in    1373  to  Miglia  del  f&  Giacomino,   he 

A    pictnre    mach   damaged    by  '  Hllaneii,  Doc.  Sen.  Tol.  I. 

repainting,  bat  carefully  finished,  p.  2S. 

a  crucifixion,  falsely  ssBigned  to  »  Note  to  V«g.  Tol.  II.  p,  163. 

Giotto,   in  the  Mnseniu  of  Bras-  ■  Doc,  Sen.  Vol.  I.  p.  28,  and 

aeU  (No.  265),  U  in  thu  ityle  of  Delia  Valie,  Lett.  Sen. Tol.II. 

Barna.  p.  119. 
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agam  sat  in  the  general  council  of  Sienna  in  1S79,'  and  in 
1388 — 89,  was  of  the  conncil  of  the  Dnomo.'  Finally  in  1389 
lie  assiated  Bartolo  di  Maestio  Fredi  and  hi§  son  Andrea  in 
the  production  of  an  altaipiece  foi  the  cathedral  chapel  of 
the  guild  of  Bhoemakera.  ^  His  existence  as  late  as  1392  is 
proved  by  the  siguatnie  of  a  Hadonna  seen  by  Delia  Valle 
in  the  chapel  della  Concezlone  of  S.  Francesco  of  Sienna,^ 
His  life  iras  not  spent  entirely  in  Sienna,  as  Vasari  truly 
indicates  certain  frescos  and  an  altarpiece,  of  which  all  trace 
has  vanished,  in  a  chapel  of  the  Dragomanni  or  Dragondelli  at 
S.  Dometuco  of  Arezzo.^  The  Dragomanni,  or  Lancia  Serzaglia 
are  an  extinct  Aretine  family  in  whose  honour  a  monument 
by  Francesco  do  Florentia  was  erected  in  the  fourteenth 
centuiy,  and  adorned  with  frescos  which  stjll  exist  in  part. 
Foor  evangelists  in  medallions  decorate  the  vaulting  of  a 
recess,  and  of  those  all  bnt  S.  Mark  are  preserved,  8.  John 
heing  the  least  injured,  and  exhibiting  the  Siennese  style  of 
Simone  and  of  Batna,  bnt  particularly  Barna's.  Lnca  Thom^ 
is  probably  the  painter  because  his  other  works  betray  the 
inflnence  of  these  two  masters  and  support  the  behef  that 
he,  Bama  and  Lippo  Hemmi,  were  companions,  and  hence 
that  Simone  was  their  common  teacher.  Little  more  indeed 
can  be  required  to  strengthen  thb  belief  than  the  altar- 
pieces  of  the  Sienna'  Academy  assigned  to  Simone  and 
Lippo,  that  of  the  Compagnia  delta  Madonna  in  the  Spedale 
of  Sienna  and  that  given  to  Bama  in  8.  Doraenico,  all  of 
which  have  a  common  character.  * 

Lnca's  crucifixion  in  the  Academy  of  Pisa  is  inscribed: 

"Lachas  Tome  de  Senis  pinxit  hoc s  MCCCLXVI." 

It  represents  the  Saviour,  gaunt,  withered,  a  mere  scabbard 


'  Doc.  Sen.  Vol.  I.  p.  28. 

'  Ibid,  Vol.  I.  p.p.  354.  363. 
He  ballotti  twice  in  favour  of  a 
design  for  wood  earring  by  ISn- 
rUno  d'Agnello. 

•  Ibid.  Vo).  II.  p.  36,  and  Vol.  I. 

S.  38.  He  receiveB  for  bis  abare 
Borint,  tbe  wbole  altarpiece 
being  contracted  for  for  about  130 
florias  of  gold  payable  at  intervals 
of  4  montbs  at  the  rate  of  82  flo- 
rins each  time. 

*  Della  Valle,  Lett.  Sen. 
Vol.  U.  p.  119. 

»  Vas.  Vol.  n.  p.  164.  As  to 
the  altarpiece,  it  has  disappeared 
from  tbe  chapel.  In  the  chnrcb, 
howerer,  is  a  mnefa  repidnted  pic- 

VOL.  II. 


tare  of  B.8.  Panl,  Michael  and 
another  aaint,  in  character  like 
the  remains  in  the  chapel  itself 
which  are  mnch  in  the  manner 
of  Bama. 

*  On  a  landing  at  the  inn 
"Allearme<l'lDghtUeTra"inArei20 
Is  a  Virgin  sad  child  with  four 
angels,  life  size,  like  Lnca  d!Tbo- 
me^BSenond  rate  productioDB.  The 
t;pe  of  the  Virgin  is  an  exag- 
geration of  that  to  be  fouiid  in 
some  of  tbe  latest  Madonnas  by 
Lippo,  the  body  bent  and  the  ex- 
tremities defective.  It  Is  a  pic- 
ture of  the  declining  Siennese 
school  like  those  of  the  Academy 
assigned  to  Simone  and  Lippo. 
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of  bones  muscles   and  skin  shadowed  with  dark  verde   and 
of  low  yellowish  tone  in  lights.^ 

Such  productions  as  these  need  not  have  exercised  any 
inflaencB  at  Pisa;  yet  they  were  taken  as  models  by  Fisan 
imitators;  and  a  Virgin  in  the  Academy,  signed: 

Cecchus  Petri  de  Pisis  me  pinsit  a.  D.  HCCOLXX  .... 
proves    the    author   to  have   been  a   close  follower  of  the 
style  and  technical  execution  of  Laca  Thom^^  ^ 

One  might  suppose  that  Luca,  like  Uino  of  Sienna,  re- 
specting whom  Sacchetti  tells  one  of  his  broadest  pleasantries, 
kept  a  shop  full  of  crucifixes.^  One  of  these,  exactly 
similar  in  its  defects  to  the  crucifixion  of  Pisa,  stands  in 
a  chapel  to  the  right  of  the  entrance  at  S.  Spirito  of  Sienna. 

The  picture  of  S.  Quirico  in  Osenna  is  a  "conception" 
inscribed : 

"Lucas  Thom4  de  Senis  pinxit  hoc  opus  UCOCLXVII." 

A  pinnacle  at  the  top  with  a  figure  of  S.  Bartholomew 
by  some  other  painter  has  taken  the  place  of  the  original 
one,  no  doubt  containing  the  Saviour  in  benediction.  At 
each  side  are  S.  John  the  Baptist  and  a  medallion  of  S. 
Mark,  S.  Anthony  with  a  medallion  of  S.  Luke,  whilst  part 
of  the  same  altarpiece,  a  S.  Agues,  with  a  medallion  symbol 
of  an  evangelist,  and  S.  Catherine  with  a  similar  addition 
hang  separate  in  the  sacristy.  The^c  figures  taken  apart 
show  how  unequal  the  Siennese  painters  were.  S.  Agnes 
holding  up  her  red  mantle  with  a  hand  of  delicate  and 
slender  shape,  wearing  a.  diadem  from  under  which  coptons  hair 
falls  downwards,  is  a  graceful  Siennese  figare.  S.  Catherine 
also  in  a  diadem  and  dressed  in  a  cIosq  red  robe  lined 
with  fur,  bends  and  is  feebler  than  the  S.  Agues,  But  the 
pair  are  the  finest  creations  of  Luca  di  Thom^,  and  con- 
trast singularly  with  the  S.  John  of  the  same  altarpiece, 
where  a  lean  dry  form  stands  on  large  feet,  or  with  the 
infant  Saviour  caressing  the  Virgin ,  —  a  disagreablc  type. 
S.  Anthony,  darkened  in  colour.  Is  less  unpleasant,  and  the 
tones  of  the  altarpiece  generally  are  not  without  the  liveliness 
common  to  Siennese  masters. 

The  ex-convent  of  S.  Domenico  at  Rieti  is  in  possession 
of  a  Uadonna  clearly  by  Laca*  the  list  of  whose  works 
may    be    completed    with   a   notice    of  a  Viigin    and    child 


'  The  removal  ofthe  gilding  from 
the  backgrnand  adds  to  thenolan- 
cholj  Bppoaranco  of  the  work. 

*  His  Virj^n  has  the  asme  atti- 
tude, the  same  haavj  type  in  the 


infant,  the  tnme  hard  colour  as 
ThomiS's. 

'  Vide  Sacchetti,  ub,  sup. 
Vol.  11.  Nov.  LXXXIV.  p.  *6. 

*  The  pictarc  haiifrs  in  the  op- 
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between  S.  John  the  Baptist,  a  biabop,  S.  Fnacis  and  another 
saint,  an  altarpiece  of  life  size  figures  in  the  oratory  of  the 
monastery  called  "alle  Tolfe",  two  miles  ontside  the  8ienneee 
gtie  of  8.  Viene.  The  piece  adorned  with  tbe  nsual  pin- 
nacles of  the  SaTiom  in  benediction  between  8.  FanI,  S.  Peter 
and  other  saints  is  greatly  injured  and  signed  "L  .  .  as 
Thona^ hoc  opns  .  .  .  ." 

Lucas'  cotemporariee  are  Lippo  Yanni  and  Giocomo  di 
Mino  or  del  Fellicciuo,  of  whom  the  following  notes  may 
be  read  by  the  more  studious: 

Lippo  Vanni  is  inscribed  first  on  the  list  of  the  8iennese 
guild  in  1355,  and  known  as  the  author  of  miniatares  and 
psieitingg  of  which  the  majority  are  lost  Like  Lnca  he 
was  of  the  council  of  his  native  place  in  1360  and  1373-' 
He  painted  miniatures  in  IM4  for  ^e  Spedale  and  in  1352, 
a  coronation  of  the  Virgin  for  the  Biccbema,'.  which  Ru- 
mohr  erroneously  assigns  to  Lippo  Hemmi,^  because  he 
misread  the  record,  and  had  not  in  mind  the  inscription 
preserved  by  Delia  Valle: 

"Lippna  Yannis  de  Senis  fecit  hoc  opus  anno-  domini 
Hillesimo  trecentesimo  LII." 

His  circumstances  were  sncli  that  in  1344  he  had  pawned 
a  book  in  which  he  was  to  execute  certain  miniatures.* 
He  labonred  with  Nello  Betti,  in  1359  in  the  Sala  del 
Consilio  of  the  Palazzo  PnbblicO,^  and  in  1373,  executed 
an  annunciation  in  the  Chiostro  of  S.  Domenico  of  Sienna, 
of  which  the  life  size  heads  remain,  proving  that  he  was 
a  second  rate  painter  of  the  class  in  which  Luca  Thom^ 
holds  a  place.*    The  last  notice  of  him  ie  dated  1375  when 


p«T  coretto,  represent*  the  infant' 
standing'  on  the  Tirgiu'a  knee  and 
bolding  a  icroU,  in  which  are  the 
words:  "Qui  vnlt  veniie  poet  me." 
The  Vii^n  holds  one  end  of  this 
aeroll  and  the  Savioar  has  a  oro*a 
in  his  Tight  hand.  The  type  of 
the  latter  ia  quite  Biennese  and 
the  (fenaine  continuation  of  Si- 
mone,  Lippo,  and  Barns.  A  long 
frame  affectedly  bent  characterizes 
the  Virgin  who  originally  stood 
enthroned  between  8.8.  Peter  and 
Paul,  Dominick  and  another  saint, 
figures  how  separated  and  hanging 
injured  by  almost  total  repainting 


in  tho  6'^  chnpel  of  the  c 
(Abore  the  group  in  the  birth  of 
the  arch  are  2  medalltoo  pro- 
phets. The  Tirgin's  bine  dress  is 
repainted,  —  the  tignres  life  siie.) 
'  Doc.  Sen.  Vol.  I.  p.  27. 

>  Ibid.  For  85  lifres  16  soldi 
S  den. 

*  Sumohr  (FoTschangen). 
Vol.  II.  p.  119. 

«  Doc  Sen.  Vol.  I.  p.  27. 

>  Doc.  Sen.  Vol.  I.  p.  84. 

'  Ibid.  This  fresco  was  signed 
"Septanta  e  dne  e  trecent"  anni 
da  Siena,  qni  dipinse  Lippo  Vanni," 
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be  receired  payment  for  the  shatters  of  the  crucifix  of  the 
Doomo.  * 

GiAcomo  del  PelUcciaio  vho  in  1373  was  appointed  to 
tax  the  value  of  one  of  Lnca  di  Tboni4*8  pictures,  falls  into 
the  same  class  with  him  as  to  style,  but  a  step  lover  in 
talent.  Enrolled  after  Lippo  Vanoi,  and  before  Luca  in 
the  guild  of  Siennese  painters,  be  appears  in  numerous  re- 
cords between  1363  and  1389,'  assisting  Bartolo  di  Maestro 
Fredi  in  ornamental  punting  at  the  Uuomo  in  I3fi7.^  Of 
interest,  as  showing  his  third  rate  talent,  is  a  very  damaged 
Coronation  of  S.  Catherine  with  nnmerons  saints  in  the 
Academy  of  Sienna'  inscribed:  "Jachohus  Uioi  de  Senis 
pinxit  anno  domini  MCCCLXII  tempore  presbiteri  Mathei 
Rectoris  SancU  Antonici."  This  altarpiece,  originally 
punted  for  the  church  of  S.  Antonio  at  Fontebranda  is  of 
a  hard  colour  and  much  repainted.  Of  the  same  class  and 
one  year  later  in  date,  as  Milanesi -proves,*  is  the  Madonna 
called  "Del  Verde"  now  in  the  Serri  at  Sienna.  The  infant, 
in  the  act  of  benediction  sits  on  the  Virgin's  knee;  and 
fonr  angels  guard  the  throne.  The  colour  is  clear  and  rosy, 
the  omsjnent  copious,  and  the  execution  careful,  clean  and 
flat  as  that  of  a  miniature.  A  contract  for  an  altarpiece 
for  the  church  of  the  monastery  of  Passignano  in  1373,  re- 
presenting the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  numerous 
Saints  has  been  preserved.^  Oiacomo  painted  book  covers 
for  the  Bicchcrna  like  Qnido  and  Dietisalvi,^  furnished  a 
design  for  the  "opera"  in  1383,  and  'with  others  of  his  class 
was  two  or  three  times  elected  to  the  grand  council  of 
Sienna. 

Of  Paolo  di  Giov.  Fei,  enrolled  .with  the  early  painters 
of  Sienna,  nothing  exists  but  the  records. 


'  Ibia.  Vol.  I. 
Wed  6  1 
»  Ibid. 


cclved  6  florin* 


'  Ibid.   Vol.  L  p.p.  3 
264.  269.  271.  372. 
'  Ibid.  Vol.  I.  p.  261. 


p.  28.    He  re- 
<f  gold  31  soldi. 

40.  50. 


*  No.  113  of  Cat. 
"  Doe.  Sen.  Vol.  I.  p.  271. 
'  Ibid.    He  WB»  to  receive 
I  80  florins. 
» Ibid,  in  1369  at  8  soldi  10  den. 


for 
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CHAPTER  V. 
THE  LORENZETTI. 


Tlie  uDchangeable  attachmeDt  of  Siennese  painters  to 
old  typical  compositions  and  to  a  time-honoured  method  of 
painting,  to  peculiar  richness  of  ornament  and  to  forms 
and  contrasts  essentially  distinct  from  the  Florentine, 
might,  in  the  apprehension  of  our  times,  involve  an  ab- 
sence of  variety  in  their  productions.  Yet  the  same 
language  has  its  lyric  and  epic  muse,  and  the  Lorenzetti 
contrast  with  Simone  by  dramatic  energy  and  oiiginal 
wildness.  Pietro,'  the  eldest  of  t^ro  brothers,  was  a  cotem- 
poraiy  of  Simone,  yet  stood  in  relation  to  him  much  as 
Petrarch's  tender  sonnets  to  Dante's  manly  strophe. 
AVhilst  Simone  affected  grace  and  lacked  energy,  Pietro's 
vigour  disdained  the  polish  of  his  rival.  The  student  feels 
the  affectation  of  the  first,  he  pardons  the  casual  vulgarity 
of  the  second.  Yaaari  was  fain  to  admit  that  Pietro 
inutated  and  surpassed  Cimabne,  Oiotto  and  other  punters 
of  Italy;'  but  he  was  unjust  to  the  great  Florentine,  if 
be  meant  all  that  he  said;  and  whilst  Pietro  boldly  in- 
novated on  the  technical  processes  of  his  country,  he  can 
only  claim  preeminence  over  the  immediate  followers  of 
Giotto.  Son  of  one  Lorenzo,  he  was  bom  in  the  close 
of  the  thirteenth  century  and  appears  as  an  artist  in  Sienna 
as  early  as  1305,  having  painted  in  that  year  some  part 
of  an  altarpiece  called  "la  tavola  dei  Nove,"'    Though 


'  It  is  remarkable  that  Ohiberti  I      *  Tas.  Vol.  II.  p.  '. 
who   greatlj    admired   Ambrogio, 
doea   not    seem    acqaainted   with 
the  existence  of  Pietio  Lorenzetti.  | 
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young  and  called  in  the  record  of  the  period  Petruccio, 
the  receipt  of  110  livres  might  point  to  the  execution  of 
some  important  work.  From  that  time  till  1326  no  trace 
of  his  lahoure  exists.  He  is  noticed  then  to  have  executed 
in  the  "casa  dell'  opera"  of  the  Sienna  cathedral  certiun 
pictures  for  which  a  payment  on  account  has  been  pre- 
served;' and  as  four  sides  of  an  altarpiece  still  remiuD 
in  the  very  house  to  which  the  record  refers,  they  may  be 
of  that  year.  Of  these  the  first  is  a  half  length  S.  Hary 
Magdalen  of  the  finest  type,  rivalling  the  best  productions 
of  Pietro's  broker  Ambrogio  in  the  Public  P^ace  of 
Sienna,  and  a  prophet  in  a  triangular  pinnacle.  The, 
second,  S.  Catharine,  better  preserved  than  the  Magdalen, 
a  most  graceful  creation  and  in  features  the  moat  noble 
that  had  yet  been  produced  in  the  school,  is  surmounted 
by  another  figure  of  a  prophet  holding  a  scroti.  The  third, 
a  S.  Francis  in  prayer  with  a  seraph  issuing  from  his 
breast,  is  joined  to  a  S.  Paul  in  the  upper  space,  and  the 
fourth,  S.  Romualdo,  has  S.  Peter  above  him.  No  doubt 
the  centre  represented  the  Madonna  with  the  Saviour  in 
benediction  in  the  pinnacle.  The  technical  execution,  which 
shall  be  described  at  leisure,  is  undoubtedly,  that  of 
Lorenzetli;  and  the  noble  elegance  of  the  figures,  far 
more  striking  than  the  affectednesa  of  Simone,  reveals  in 
the  master  a  meritorious  rivalry  of  the  Florentinefl  and  a 
pnuseworthy  freedom  from  &e  old  prejudices  of  his 
countrymen.  Pietro's  maturer  style  had  doubtless  been 
preceded  by  a  period  of  struggle  during  which  he  less 
successfully  disclosed  his  independence  of  the  customs 
and  habits  of  bis  teachers.  A  panel  which  displays 
his  manner  yet  reminds  the  spectator  so  much  of  Duccio 
that  it  might  be  taken  for  a  production  of  the  great  pa- 
triarch himself,  still  exists  in  the  church  of  the  ex-Domi- 
nican convent  at  Cittk  di  Castello  between  Perugia  and 
Arezzo.' 

■  Ibid.  p.  194.  I  the  slUrpiece  eight  feet  high  and 

*  It   hang*    to   the   left    in   the    five  broad,  with  a  triaagalar  pro- 

choir.  The  figuret  all  but  life  tise,  |  jection,  ■hortet  in  baee  than  the 
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The  earliest  altarpiece  signed  by  Pietro  is  that  of  the 
Cappellina  del  Martirio  in  the  little  church  of  S.  Ansano, 
belonging  to  the  Compagnia  a  Dofana  outside  the  Pispini 
gate  of  Sienna,  in  which  the  Vir^,  almost  life  size,  is 
enthroned  under  the  guard  of  four  angeU,  between  S. 
Anthony  the  abbot  and  S.  Nicolas,  erect  at  her  Bides. 
On  the  step  of  the  throne  are  the  words: 
"PetniB  Lauretii  de  Senis  me  pinxit  A.  D.  MCCCXXVIin." 

The  figure  of  the  Virgin  deserves  to  be  diBtiDgnished  as 
the  finest  of  the  Siennese  Bcbool,  being  yontlifnl,  noble  and 
well  draped  in  a  mantle  nnder  which  a  veil ,  falling  from 
the  head,  is  twined  round  the  bosom.  Pietro  give§  to  the 
head  a  juvenile  roundness,  to  the  eyes  a  peculiar  openness 
near  the  cantkus,  to  the  nose  some  breadth  and  flatness 
of  extremity,  and  to  the  small  month  somewhat  dioopiug 
comers.  A  well  proportioned  neck  and  hair  in  tresses  add 
to  the  pleasant  impression  created  by  the  face.  The  slen- 
der fingers  are  parted  widely  at  the  junction  with  the  palm. 
The  Saviour,  less  agreeable  than  the  Virgin,  turns  in  a 
broken  movement  towards  B,  Anthony,  and  tbe  angels, 
with  heavy  projecting  foreheads,  are  the  original  of  a  type 
which  Lippo  Memmi  exaggerated.  The  two  saints,  in  na- 
tural motion,  are  energetic  In  face  and  of  fair  proportion. 
The  dampness  of  the  chapel  has  sensibly  afi'ected  the  co- 
lours which  threaten  to  disappear  in  the  coarse  of  time; 
and  the  student  can  only  jndge  of  the  painter's  cha- 
racter by  the  firm  clear  ontlines  whose  softness  and  pre- 
cision are  striking.  Ornament  was  nevei  more  exquisitely 
or  more  judiciously  used.  As  for  the  execution ,  it  shows 
that  Pietro  had  in  1329  aheady  abandoned  the  dark 
verde  system  of  his  Siennese  cotemporaries  and  substituted 
for  it  the    lighter   tinge    of  the   same    colour   common    to 


upper  aide.  Tbe|Vir^,  enthroned, 
holds  the  infant  Saviour  on  her 
knee,  he  draws  the  folds  of  a 
white  veil  hanging-from  her  head. 
Thifl  conceit  is  one  common  to 
Dnccio ,  Segna  and  the  primitive 
Siennese,  bat  the  execution,  the 
tjpe  and  form,  the  peculiar  shape 
of  the  eyes  and  mouths,  the  draw- 
ing are  those  of  Fietro  Lorenxetti. 
At  the  Virgin's  feet,  to  the  right, 
a  miniature  Dominican  kneels  in 
prater,     Three    angels-  in   rows 


above  each  other  are  on  each  side 
of  the   throne,    and  that  on  the 

foreground  to  tlie  right  is  striking 
for  the  comparative  beaut;  of  the 
bead,  the  three  on  the  left  being 
completely  repainted.  A  gentle  ex- 
pression in  the  faces  charms  in 
spite  of  the  flattened  noses,  and 
the  fignrei  have  the  slendemess 
and  length  pecnliar  to  Pietro.  Tho 
carefnl  drawing  already  reveala  an 
improvement  on  that  of  Dnccio. 
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the  Florentines,  the  flesh  tones  being  light  and  the  shadows 
irann. 

Whether  Pietro  had  visited  Florence  and  studied  its 
masterpieces  before  this  time  it  is  impoBsible  to  say, 
but  we  have  it  from  Vasari,  that  he  painted  a  tabernacle 
near  the  portal  of  S.  Spirito,  in  which  the  soft  delicacy  of 
the  heads  deserved  the  admiration  of  every  true  judge.* 

In  the  same  year  which  witnessed  the  delivery  of  the 
altarpiece  at  S.  Ansano,  Pietro  executed  another  for  the 
Carmine  of  Sienna  representing  the  Virgin,  S.  Nicolas  and 
other  saints;  a  picture  which,  according  to  Milanesi,  was 
sold  in  1818,  and  has  found  its  way  to  England.'  It 
was  finished  for  150  livres,  of  which  one  third  was  pud 
out  of  the  public  funds,  the  Carmelites  being  too  poor 
to  give  so  large  a  sum  out  of  their  own  treasury.^  A 
part  of  a  predella  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  it 
is  in  the  Academy  of  Sienna  in  two  fragments,  one  of 
which  represents  a  vision  of  an  angel  to  a  dreaming 
monk,  the  other,  Pope  Honorius  confirming  the  rule 
and  granting  a  new  habit  to  the  order.*  Here  in  truth 
Pietro's  style  may  be  traced  in  the  enetgy  and  animation 
of  the  slender  figures  and  in  the  fine  colour  which  distin- 
guish all  his  works.'  Eight  small  panels,  originally  part 
of  a  predella  and  certainly  by  Pietro,  are  in  a 'press  in 
the  Museo  Cristiano  at  the  Vatican.^  Their  resemblance 
to  the  fragment  in  the  Academy  of  Sienna  might  suggest 
that  they  also  belonged  to  the  altarpiece  of  the  Carmine. 
Small,  well  arrangod,  and  executed  with  all  the  master's 
vigour,  they  are  interesting  in  spite  of  injury.  The  sub- 
jects are  the  stoning  of  Stephen,  the  martyrdom  of  four 
saints  at  the  stake  and  their  funeral,  a  saint  in  prayer 
before  another,  a  dead  sunt  brought  to  burial,  a  -woman 
released   from  a  devil  before  his  dead  body,   and  people 


'  *V»B.  Vol.  n.  p.  27. 

*  Doo.  Ben.  Vol.  I,  p.  IM. 

■  Delia  Valle,  Lett.  Sen. 
VoL  II.  p.  209.  and  MiUnesi, 
Vol.  L  p.  193.  wlio  rerards  a  fur- 


ther gift  of  1  livre  for*  the  altar- 
piece  to  the  Carmelitea  id  Dec. 
1320.  Doc  nb.  lup.  p.  191. 

<  No.  60.  and  61.  Sienna  Aca- 
demy Catal. 

'  PreiB  IL 
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in  prayer  about  the  same.  Tizio  mentions  yet  another 
picture  executed  in  the  same  year  for  the  church  of  the 
Uiniliati  of  Sienna  of .  which  Bella  Yalle  noticed  ae  re- 
maining, a  fine  figure  of  S.  Benedict.' 

In  1333,  Fietro  pfunted  a  Madonna  above  the  new  portal 
of  the  Siennese  Duomo  which  Lnca  Thom^  ie  said  to  have 
restored  at  a  later  period,'  and  in  1335,  an  altarpiece  for 
the  cathedral,  called  "di  San  Savino",'  rcBpecting  which 
it  is  interesting  to  note,  that  the  incidents  of  the  saint's 
life  represented  in  it  were  translated  for  Fietro  from 
Latin  into  the  Vulgar  by  the  "Master  of  grammar"  Ceccho.  * 

His  great  masterpiece  of  that  year,  which  Vasnri 
deecribes  as  imitating  the  manner  of  Qiotto,"  was  the 
Sposalizio  or  marriage  of  the  Virgin  on  the  front  of  the 
Spedale  of  Sienna  executed  in  company  with  Ambrogio 
and  destroyed  shortly  after  the  removal  of  a  roof  which 
protected  it  in  1720.  Delia  Valle  had  the  advantage  of 
seeing  its  remains ;  and  Fecci,  a  writer  at  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  records  that  it  was  signed: 

"Hoc  opus  fecit  Petnis  Lantentii  et  Ambrosius  ejus  fratei 
MOCCXXXV."* 

In  1337  Fietro  delivered  the  altarpiece  of  the  church 
of  S.  Martin  of  Sienna  noted  by  Tizio  and  seen  by  Delta 
Valle.' 

The  year  1340    saw    him    finish    for    S.   Francesco   of 
nstoia  a  picture  supposed  to   be  that  now  preserved  at 
the  Uffizi  at  Florence,*  and  inscribed: 
"Petms  Laurentii  de  Senis  me  pinxit  A.  D.  MGCCXL." 

Vasari,  misreading  this  signature  calls  the  painter 
Fietro  Laurati,  thus  ignoring  the  relationship  between 
him  and  Ambrogio,  and  showing  that,  when  he  examined 
the  frescos  of  the  Spedale  he  forgot  the  signature  which 


'  DelU  Valle.  VoL  H.  p.  208. 

*  Tide  antea  and  Doc.  Sen. 
Vol.  L  p.  194.  1 

'  Ibid.  He  receives  90  livrea 
or  .to  floTina  on  account. 

'  Doc  Ben.  YoL  L  p.  194.         i 


»  Vm.  Vol.  IL  p.  26. 

•  Pecci  apod  Delia  Valle, 

Btt  Sen.  Vol.  IL  p.  209. 

'  Ibid.  p.  208. 

a  ADDot.  to  Yas.    Vol.  IL  p. 
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proves  them  to  hare  been  brothere.'  The  injury  done 
to  this  picture,  whose  milk  and  coffee  tone  conceals  all 
the  original  vigour  of  handling  and  colour  peculiar  to 
Fietro,  renders  it  a  "poor  example  of  his  manner. 

A  far  more  characteristic  and  equally  certain  pro- 
duction of  his  pencil  is  the  "nativity",  painted  for  the 
altar  of  the  "Congrega  del  Duomo"  at  Sienna,  now  in 
the  sacristy.' 

There  Pietro,  preserving  as  ever  the  time  honoured  com- 
positions that  preceded  the  Floreutine  revival,  represented 
h.  Anna  reciunbent  in  bed,  whilst  in  the  foreground,  a 
woman  seated  oq  the  ground  hold§  the  infant  on  her  lap 
and  tries  the  temperature  of  the  water  poured  into  a  basin 
by  another  female.  As  an  additional  piece  of  realism  he 
adds  a  third  woman  to  the  group  who  fans  a  little  breeze 
about  the  child.  On  the  side  panel  to  the  right,  the  sub- 
ject is  continued  by  the  usual  representation  of  two  servants 
cairying  a  vase  and  linen.  On  the  left  side,  a  young  man 
—  servant  enters  a  room  where  Joachim  and  his  friend  sit 
awaiting  the  event.  The  group  recals  in  its  vehemence  of 
motion  that  of  the  syWls  and  prophets  of  Michael  Angelo 
in  the  Slxtiue  chapel.  The  infant  in  the  nativity  is  feeble, 
the  females  with  the  vase  and  Unen  defective  in  type,  flat 
nosed,  ill  drawn  as  to  the  extremities  and  articulations, 
conventional  and  at  times  false  in  the  analysis  of  form,  as 
in  the  bands,  yet  the  picture  creates  a  vivid  impression  by 
the  decisive  force  remarkable  in  the  action  of  all  the  per- 
sons present,  and  the  careful  firmness  and  clearness  of  the 
outlines.^  Close  by,  a  part  of  the  predella  represents  the 
Saviour  crucified  between  the  two  thieves  with  the  usual 
animated  and  purely  Siennese  attendant  incidents.^  The 
central  panel  of  the  nativity  is  inscribed: 

"PetruB  Laurentii  de  Senis  me  pinxit  MCCC.XLII." 

Better  preserved  and  of  the  utmost  inlcrest  as  exhibit- 
ing the  pure  style  of  Pietro  is  tlie  altarpiece  in  the  Pieve 


'  Vae.  Vol.  IL  p.  28. 

*  Of  the  colour  which  time  has 
darkened,  leaa  can  be  said,  but  at 
present  iti  aspect  is  somenbat  flat 


the  cross,  and  found  somo  y^art 
ago  in  the  tnbei  of  the  cathedral 
organ,  have  been  considered  a 
part  of  the  predella  attauhed  ta 
the  nativity,  bnt  their  flatnens 
of  tone  and  feeble  execntion  ac- 
cuse the  weaker  poffera  of  a  pnpiL 
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of  Arezio,  built  up  in  compartments  with  piDDftclea  in 
the  true  Sieimese  manner,  undated  but  signed: 
"Petrns  tianretii  hac  pUit  deztra  Senis,"' 
The  principal  course  represents  half  lengths  of  the  Virgin 
and  child  standing  between  S.S.  John  the  Baptist  and  Ma- 
tbew,  John  Evangelist  and  Donato.  The  Virgin  wears  a 
white  dress  damasked  with  hlne  flowers  and  lined  with  far, 
and  whilst  she  draws  it  together  at  the  side  with  her  right, 
the  Savionr  keeps  it  fast  at  her  hosom  with  his  left.  Her 
atdtnde  is  the  drooping  afi'ected  and  conventional  one  of 
the  Siennese,  and  the  expression  is  gazing,  which  is  an 
eqnall;  marked  peculiarity  of  the  echooL  Her  figure  though 
long  is  not  too  thin.  The  child  smiles,  but  with  a  gaze. 
Yet  the  group  combines  the  grace  of  Simone  with  a  force 
which  is  only  in  Fietro  Lorenzetti,  and  the  thin  bands  are 
not  without  elegance  of  motion.  An  upper  conrse  containing 
the  annundation  and  the  ascension  in  a  pinnacle,  complete 
the  centre  of  the  altarpiecfi.  The  Evangelist,  bearded,  of 
grave  and  stern  character,  is  broadly  and  grandly  modelled 
and  holds  the  gospel,  whilst  the  right  hand  grasps  the  mantle. 
S.S.  Luke  and  Vincent  are  in  the  course  above,  S.  Cathe- 
rine in  the  pinnacle.  Above  S.  Donato  are  8.  Paul  and 
another  saint.  8.  Reparata  tops  tho  whole.  A  wild  stern- 
ness, well  suited  to  the  character  of  the  Baptist,  a  high  fore- 
head ,  long  straggling  and  curly  heard  and  shaggy  hair 
characterize  S.  John,  whose  movement  is  a  little  bent,  as 
with  the  thumb  of  bis  right  hand  be  points  to  the  Virgin 
and  holds  in  his  left  a  crosE.  Yet  on  analysis  of  the  fea- 
tures, the  eyes,  in  Pietro's  usual  cornered  forms  omitting 
the  canthns,  are  near  the  root  of  the  nose,  the  lips  close, 
with  the  sides  of  the  upper  drooping  and  overlapping  the 
lower.  Above  him  S.S.  James  the  older  and  James  the 
less,  a  female  saint  with  a  bow  complete  the  panel.  A 
vast  brow  marks  the  head  of  S.  Mathew  whose  type  has  a 
little  of  the  old  grimness,  whilst  the  hand  is  fine  in  shape 
and  acdon. ^ 


The 

picture  is  however  oertainly  by 
Pietro,  and  wma  ezecnted  accord- 
ing to  Vaaari  in  1866,  &t  the  re- 
?nest  of  tbe  Aroiprete  Ungliclioo 
Vol.  II.  p.  26).  The  nnnot  think, 
there  is  an  error  of  date  here,  aa 


one  Qnglielmo  was  incnmbent  of 
the  Pieve  in  1846. 

*  Above  him  are  S.S.  MarcelU- 
nns  Angiutin,  and  Agatha.  In  the 
birth  of  the  niches  ot  the  chief 
coarse,  eight  angels  adorn  the  me- 
dallions, andfonrpropheta  fill  simi- 
lar Hpacesabove  the  double  niches 
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Such  an  attarpiec^  as  this  conld  only  have  been  exe- 
cuted by  a  man  of  a  powerful  fibre,  who  combined  tliougbt 
witb  technical  skill.  Here  Pietro  defined  light  and  Bhade 
with  a  breadth  unknown  to  his  predecessors,  and  at  the 
same  time  with  a  truthful  simplicity  undoubtedly  telling. 
He  riyailed  the  tempera  of '  the  Florentines^  and  kept 
himself  free  from  all  killing  research  of  det^l,  casting 
aside  the  old  habits  of  his  school  and  trampling  on  the 
barriers  which  separated  him  from  his  riyals.  But  whilst 
he  showed  in  this  a  spirit  superior  to  that  of  his  cotem- 
porariea,  he  preserted  the  advantages  of  broad  and  easy 
drapery  coloured  in  brilliant  and  powerful  tones  which 
were  the  special  gift  of  his  countrymen.'  The  stamp  of 
Pietro's  genius  is  in  fact  everywhere,  and  the  picture, 
though  it  remains  below  those  of  Giotto,  because  its  sub- 
ject did  not  require  the  development  of  great  laws  in 
distribution,  is  more  powerful  and  able  than  any  produced 
by  his  pupils.' 

Gbiberti  strangely  omits  to  mention  Pietro  Lorenzetti, 
but  with  unaccustomed  rapture  dwells  on  the  beauty  of 
a  series  painted  by  Ambrogio  in  S.  Francesco  of  Sienna.' 
It  is  not  long  since  a  part  of  these  pidntings  was  res- 
cued from  whitewash  and  placed  in  two  chapels  of  the 
convent  church.  Amongst  them  is  a  crucifixion  unnoti- 
ced by  Ohiberd  or  Vasari  and  composed  of  figures  lar- 
ger than  life.  There  the  Saviour,  a  powerful  and  robust 
nude,  not  unnoble  in  its  mnscnlar  development,  but  with 
a  low  forehead  and  eyes  like  those  of  Pietro  Lorenzetti, 
hangs  on  the  cross,  wailed  by  a  flight  of  the  usual  vehe- 
ment angels.  At  the  foot  of  the  instrument  of  torture, 
S.  John  grieving  and  the  Virgin  motionless  in  the  arms 


each  other  angularly  at  timea. 
E»ei7  part  U  handled  with-un- 
eqnalled  firmueBB. 

*  There  is  do  predella  to  this 
picture,  which,  with  the  eiception 
of  tome  abrasion  in  the  face  of 
the  infant  Baviour,  is  perfectly 
preserved. 

*  Mow  the  Beminftiio. 


of  the  second  coarse,  that  above 
the  annanciation  being  a  6gure 
with  a  crown  and  double  wings. 
<  Warmglases  are  nicely  spread 
over  the  ahadowB,  and  a  warm 
yellowish  tone  over  the  lights. 
The  whole  is  clearly  defined  and 
conscEeatiooBly  drawn  with  a  dash 
and  boldness  whioh  makes  lines  c    ' 
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of  the  Marys,  form  the  usaal  accompaniment  to  the  prin- 
cipal figare.  S.  John,  of  muscular  frame  and  great  size, 
espresBes  the  most  realistic  and  grimacing  grief,  with 
contracted  brow,  openmonthed  and  disfigured  by  a  pointed  . 
chin  and  massive  hair,  cut  str^ght  across  a  high  fore- 
head. Tet  there  is  such  tremendous  energy  in  the  head 
that  its  vulgarity  disappears.  The  power  of  Niccola  Fi- 
sano  and  the  exaggeration  of  Michael  Angelo  seem  com- 
bined in  the  group  of  the  Marys,  and  the  Virgin,  with 
wrinkled  brow  and  eyes  contracted  into  angles  by  spasms, 
has  cast  her  arms  wildly  over  the  shoulders  of  her 
attendants.  Her  high  forehead,  close  eyes  and  month 
with  the  upper  lip  drooping  over  the  lower  at  the  comers, 
are  essentially  characteristic  of  Pietro  Lorenzetti,  and 
convey  the  impression  that  he  studied  most  masculine 
female  models.  Yet  the  genius  of  the  painter  enables 
him  to  give  interest  to  a  form  otherwise  disagreable,  by 
the  extraordinary  force  which  he  displays.'  The  energy 
and  power  which  mark  *thi8  fresco  are  found  equally 
strong  in  a  figure  in  the  refectory  of.  Si.  Francesco 
representing  the  Saviour  rising  from  the  tomb  in  the 
usual  attitude  and  holding  the  staff  of  a  banner.  His  form 
is  grave  and  majestic,  though  the  features  have  no 
beauty;  and  the  expression  is  so  fine,  the  drawing  so  bold 
in  its  angular  force,  the  somewhat  broken  movement  of 
the  joints  so  vehement  that  one  forgets  the  defects  in 
the  vigour  which  the  master  displays. 

The  variety  which  distinguishes  the  Siennese  from  the 
Florentine  school  is  now  sufficiently  clear.  It  may  be 
noted  in  a  series  of  frescos  in  the  North  transept  of  the 
Lower  church  of  S.  Francesco  at  Assisi  assigned  by 
Vasari  to  Pietro  Cavallini.  * 

The  Siennese  school  was  characterized  from  the  first  by 
a  peculiar  mode  of  distributing  the  subjects  of  the  Passion. 


■  Th«   coloar   it  of  eoQTBe  re- 1  the  shadows   indicated    i 
mored   b;   the   ■craping;   of   the  on  a  smooth  intonaco. 
whttewnBh,    but   the  preparation 
ii  the  more  Tiaible,  and  one  sees  |     '  Vas.  YoL  IL  p.  83. 
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Daccto  and  Bama,  preserved  it  alike,  commencing  with  the 
entraDce  into  Jerusalem,  to  which  they  gave -a  doable 
BpacG,  and  closing  with  the  crucifixion  to  which  a  fourfold 
area  was  devoted.  The  last  scene  of  the  monmfal  drama 
thus  received  additional  importance,  and  was  intended  in 
every  sense  to  possess  overwhelming  interest.  The  Floren- 
tines, it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  devoted  to  each  inci- 
dent an  equal  space,  and  their  simplicity  in  this  respect 
may  be  studied  not  only  in  Florence  and  Padua  bat  in 
Assisi,  by  the  side  of  these  Siennese  frescos  which  have  so 
long  been  assigned  to  a  Roman  painter.  They  are  indeed 
distributed  not  only  as  Duccio  wid  others  were  wont  to 
do,  but  as  was  usual  with  the  painters  of  crucifixes  in 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  century,  who  made  the  Redeemer 
colossal  and  the  scenes  of  the  Passion  subordinate.  They 
occupy  the  sides,  the  vanlting  and  the  end  of  tie  tran- 
sept' The  pictures  are  parted  in  the  usual  manner  by 
ribs  of  ornament,  at  the  comers  of  which  lozenges  con- 
tain figures  of  prophets  or  apostles,  and  smaller  medallions 
inclose  angels.  The  character,  the  type  of  these  aipoa- 
ties  and  angels,  so  clearly  derived  from  the  examples  of 
Duccio  and  his  predecessors,  would  alone  prove  Uie  fres- 
cos to  be  by  a  painter  of  Sienna;  but  looking  at  the 
entire  series,  the  impression  which  it  creates  is  that  of  a 
work  conceived  and  carried  out  by  one  hand,  in  general 
features  like  the  cappella  S.  Martino  of  Simone,  because 
it  is  by  an  arUst  of  the  same  school,  though  stamped 
with  the  individuality  of  another  and  perhaps  greater 
genius,  unlike  those  of  the  Southern  transept  or  the 
Orsini  chapel,  because  they  are  by  painters  who  laboured 


'  Begin  uiug  on  the  BsBtern 
cnrre  with  the  entrance  into 
niitalem  and  the  Last  Snpper , 
neath  which  the  Saviour  waghin^ 
theapoeties'  feet,  the  capture,  the 
self  mnrder  of  IscarioV,  and  8. 
Francis  receiTlng  the  Stigmata 
nere  placed;  and  con  tin  oio  goo  the 
Western  with  the  FUg-ellation, 
the  road  to  Calvary,  and  tho  Crti- 


ciBxion  which,  with  its  fourfold 
site  and  colosaal  Sgare  of  the 
Savionr,  is  thus  mocle  to  face 
the  miracle  of  8.  Francia  and  the 
Sti^ata.  In  two  coursea  on  the 
Northern  end  of  the  transept  and 
about  the  arch  leading  oat  of  it, 
are  painted  the  Deposition,  the 
Entombment,  theResarrection  and 
the  Limbo. 
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on  different  principleB  and  in  another  spirit  Setting 
aside,  however,  all  other  considerationB  for  the  sake  of 
going  into  the  analysis  and  stndj  of  the  matter,  the 
frescos  of  the  Kortb  transept  are  Siennese  in  distribution 
and  composition,  and  are  the  derelopment  of  the  manner  of 
Daccio,  Ugolino  and  Segna.  The  types  are  theirs,  the  old 
ones  modified  by  the  spirit  of  one  who  possessed  a  supe- 
rior genins.  The  figures,  vehement  in  action,  often  vul- 
gar in  shape  and  face,  frequently  conventional,  and  in 
some  cases  downright  ugly,  are  rescued  by  the  extra- 
ordinary power  with  which  the  movemeat  and  expression 
are  rendered.  The  broad  and  sweeping  draperies  are  more 
closely  fitting  than  the  Florentine  and  cut  on  different 
models.  All  this  sufficiently  characterizes  a  painter  whose 
style  can  be  distinguished  even  from  that  of  his  brother, 
and  that  is  Pietro  Lorenzetti.  Passing  from  the  general 
to  the  particular  and  taking  the  subjects  in  their  historical 
order,  the  spectator  can  not  fail  to  remark  that  the  en- 
trance into  Jemsalem  is  conceived  and  executed  as  Duccio 
conceived  and  executed  it,  with  the  same  figures,  crowd 
and  edifices,  but  bolder  and  more  vehement  in  action,  as 
if  the  seal  of  Daccio  had  entered  the  frame  of  Loren- 
zetti.  None  but  Pietro  ever  painted  ?uch  a  Last  Supper 
as  this,  where  Christ  gives  the  meat  to  Judas,  an  igooble 
mask,  and  outside,  the  cooks  clean  the  dishes  near  the 
kitchen  fire,  the  cat  steals  the  scraps  and  the  servant 
points  with  his  thumb  in  the  direction  of  the  supper  as 
if  commenting  upon  the  conduct  of  the  guests,  whilst 
the  moon  and  stare  symbolically  suggest  an  evening  meal. 
Who  but  Pietro  could  impart  to  vulgar  types  and  atti- 
tudes such  power  and  animation  as  are  to  be  found  in 
the  apostles  in  a  room  stripping  their  feet,  whilst  S.  Peter 
reluctantly  permits  the  Saviour  to  kneel  and  wash  him? 
In  the  capture  one  may  see  the  illustration  of  the  well 
known  custom  which  assigned  to  the  Saviour  a  superior 
stature  and  grave  features,  mindless  in  tlieir  serenity  of 
the  cares  of  this  little  world;  whilst  in  the  face  of  Judas, 
the  expreBsive  ugliness  which  Leonardo  da  Vinci  sought 
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with  BO  mach  labour,  proves  Pietro's  talent  and  study  of 
the  hamao  features.' 

At  the  column  again,  the  Saviour  appears,  as  in  all 
Siennese  pictures,  with  his  back  to  the  spectator  and 
receives  the  Btripes  from  two  soldiers  in  the  usual  veho- 
mcnt  action.  A  natural,  well  studied  nude,  muscular 
and  energetic  in  its  movement,  but  unnoble  in  form,  re- 
veals as  ever  the  tendency  of  Pietro  Lorenzetti.  One 
may  note  in  the  procession  to  Calvary  the  two  thieves  in 
long  convulsive  stride  and  common  in  features,  a  sol- 
dier galopping  on  herseback,  a  guard  rudely  keeping  back 
the  Marys,  the  Saviour  carrying  his  cross,  die  Vir^a 
masculine  in  the  angular  energy  of  her  step,  in  features 
resembling  those  of  the  fresco  in  S.  Francesco  at  Fisa^ 
S.  John  Evangelist  quite  to  the  left,  and  the  horsemen 
closing  a  long  array,  the  whole  in  a  distance  whose 
houses  are  crenelated  not  with  the  double  Florentine 
pointed,  but  with  the  Siennese  square,  embrasure. 

The  crucifixion  is  mutilated  by  a  large  stone  altar 
which  cuts  off  the  figure  of  the  Saviour  at  the  knees; 
and  agreeably  to  Siennese  custom,  he  contrasts  by  his 
size  with  the  thieves  in  torture  at  his  sides.  With  more 
simplicity,  his  form  is  identical  with  that  of  Duccio, 
thin,  long,  hanging  forward,  lifeless,  low  in  forehead, 
with  bony  brow,  nose  depressed  and  mouth  drooping  at 
the  comers.  Well  studied  and  harmonious  in  the  parts, 
it  proves  Lorenzetti's  study  of  nature.  Terrible  gri- 
mace, herculean  frames  imd  vulgar  grief  mark  the 
circling  angels  about  the  cross,  which  contrast,  as  all 
Siennese  angels  do,  with  those  of  Giotto  and  prove  once 
more,  how  different .  the  genius  of  the  two  schools  was 
where  it  might  be  desireable  to  create  an  ideal.  As  regards 
type,  order,  symmetry  and  balance  of  composition,  which 
were  Giotto's  field,  Lorenzetti  shows  his  inferiority  to 
the  Florentines.  The  good  thief  on  the  other  hand  with 
his  arms  over  the  cross,  as  ever,  a  muscular  nude,  proves 


<  The  aposllea  mkj  be  etea  retiring  in  the  background. 
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Pietro's  rare  talest  and  study  of  oatare  and  biB  sao 
ceBsfnl  rivalry  with,  and  superiority  over,  the  Giottes- 
ques.  The  impenitent,  vulgar  in  face,  in  agonizing  pain 
as  the  executioner  breaks  his  bones,  realizes  the  idea  of 
terrible  snffering  and  is  convnUed  in  every  fibre.  Ko 
one  bad  as  yet  bo  completely  rendered  torments.' 

Low .  down  to  the  right  of  the  altar,  the  Virgin  'sits 
between  S.  Francis'  and  another  sfunt,  talking  to  the 
infant  and  pointing  back  with  ber  thumb.  With  some 
slight  variation  ber  form  is  a  repetition  of  that  in  Ketro's 
attarpiece  at  Arezzo.  Beneath*  this,  and  between  two 
ebielda  whose  blasonry  is  gone,  the  crucifixion  is  repeated 
in  miniatnre  and  a  figure  in  prayer,  said  to  be  a  portrut 
of  Cavallini,  bat  probably  the  patron,  kneels  to  the  right.' 
The  Deposition  is  a  composition  of  the  usual  vehemence 
in  action  and  improved  by  Pietro's  vigour  from  the  ori- 
ginal of  Daccio.* 

The  type  of  the  Saviour  in  the  Entombment  ia  as  fine 
as  the  composition,  in  the  pure  Siennese  style,  is  ani- 
mated. The  four  busts  of  saints  below  are  all  but 
efl'aced.    As  for  the  resurrection  and  limbo,   they  illus* 


'  Beneath  the  penitent  thief, 
the  Virgin  falls  awooiiing  into  the 
srmB  of  one  of  the  Marys,  form- 
ing a  pnrelj  Siennese  grotxp.  A 
fi^re  looking  over  her,  with  an 
Qgij  face  and  a  broad  noae,  is 
one  of  the  types  moat  common  in 
Lorenzetti,  whilst  the  Marys  have 
the  ninal  pointed  and  projecting 
chin.  Close  by,  on  the  contrary, 
a  jouthrnl  and  fine  female  profile 
contrasts  with  the  cnrionsly  ox- 
B^erated  one  of  an  aged  woman. 
A  nimbed  figure  ^on  horsebattk 
standing  in  profile  in  front,  af- 
fected in  the  notion  of  the  anni 
(mnch  diicoloured),  ia  said  to  be 
a  portrait  of  the  Dnhe  of  Athens, 
and  near  him  is  supposed  to  be 
a  likeness  of  Carallinii  bat  these 
are  fables  to  captivate  the  idle, 
not  to  convince  the  serioDS  ob- 
server. The  gTonp  is  completed 
by  soldiers,  as  it  is  on  the  oppo- 


site side  where  two  guards  on 
horseback  frateinise  by  giving  an 
arm  to  each  other. 

'  Part  of  the  figure  is  gone. 

'  The  coloQT  has  dropped  off  in 
parts;  the  white  ground  thus  ap- 
pears   and  the   light  preparation 

*  Whilst  he  represented  the  body 
of  the  Saviour  held  by  two  apos- 
tles, and  still  lissom  in  death, 
with  Nicodemns  drawing  the  nail, 
and  the  hands  hissed  by  the  Vir- 
gin and  one  of  the  Marys,  he  de- 
picted the  Magdalen  kneeling  on 
the  ground  to  embrace  the  feet, 
and  another  of  tbe'Marys  holding 
her  cheeks  and  shrieking.  The 
lean  bat  not  iinnobie  nade  is 
rendered  with  the  convnlsive  vi- 
gour which  forma  the  ground- 
work of  Pietro's  talent,  as  it  did 
that  of  Michael  Angelo.  Beneath 
the  fresco   four  saints  are  placed 
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trate  at  once  the  well  known  tendency  of  Pietro  to  re- 
peat gnbjecte  in  consecrated  forms,  and  his  peculiar  mode 
of  impressing  on.  them  a  etamp  of  his  own.  His  ex- 
cessive and  uncompromising  realism  is  further  shown 
in  the  Judas  hanging  from  a  beam  with  his  bowels 
dropping  out, '  a  fresco  at  the  side  of  a  door,  in  the  archi- 
volt  of  which  S.  Francis  in  a  medallion  8ho.ws  the 
Stigmata. 

But  where  Giotto  and  Pietro  may  be  advantageously 
compared  is  in  the  S.  Francis  receiving  the  Stigmata.  The 
saint,  kneeling  on  his  left  leg,  looks  up  to  his  left  at  the 
Saviour  on  the  cross  swooping  down  with  his  seven 
wings  like  a  hawk.  Giotto  would  never  have  conceived 
an  attitude  so  unnatiU'al  or  uncomfortable  as  Lorenzetti 
here  invented  for  the  sake,  no  doubt,  of  novelty.  The 
type  of  the  siunfa  head  combines  all  Fietro's  characteris- 
tic features,  a  small  chin  and  mouth,  angular  eyes  close 
to  the  root  of  a  long  thin  nose;  in  the  glance  menace 
and  fear  commingled,  whilst  the  face  of  the  Saviour  is 
ignoble  and  without  repose.^ 

Such  is  the  perfect  harmony  of  all  these  scenes,  such 
the  vigour,  lightness,  and  brilliancy  of  their  colour,  that 
they  are  quite  imposing,  and  they  show  Pietro  Lorenzetti 
in  a  most  advantageous  light.  Asacolourist,  indeed,  he 
was  enabled  to  maintain  his  work  at  a  level  above  that 
due  to  it  in  consideration  of  the  types  and  distribu- 
tion; and  in  the  north  transept  of  Assisi  he  appears  in 
this  respect  superior  not  only  to  the  cotemporaries  of  his 
own  but  of  other  schools.  In  the  power  which  he  dis- 
plays he  surpassed  the  pupils  of  Giotto,  whilst  they 
excelled  in  composition  and  distribution  which  were 
Giotto's  bequests  to   them,.     First  amongst  the  artists  of 


in  Bqaarea,  and  8.  CathariQe,  out 
of  thero,  rivals  and  reaemblei  tlii 
Virgin  of  Pietro  at  S.  Ansrtno. 

'  The  lower  part  of  the  (ignrt 
is  rctoQched. 

*  The  draperies,  however,  art 


Sue,  itiough  io  the  simplicit/ 
with  which  thej  shonld  clothe  the 
form  thej'  are  unequal  to  those 
of  Giotto.  The  fi^re  of  Uilarins 
reading,  in  the  right  hand  cor- 
ner, is  cat  awaj  by  the  frame  of 
a  projecting  orchestra. 
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Sienna,  be  made  a  near  approach  to  the  perfection  of 
Florence.  He  was  beyond  meaeore  dramatic  and  power- 
ful, and  for  this  he  deserves  to  be  classed  above  Simone 
who,  for  his  part,  is  entitled  to  claim  attention  for  the 
extraordinary  softness  of  his  creations. 

Assiai,  however,  does  not  alone  contain  examples  of 
great  works  bj  Fietro.  One  has  been  noticed  in  S.  Fran- 
cesco  of  Pisa.  The  Campo  Santo  contuns  a  series  con- 
ceived and  executed  by  him.  On  the  southern  wall 
of  the  iDclosure  and  at  its  eastern  extremity  he  illustrated 
the  legends  of  numerous  hermits  and  saints  in  a  land- 
scape of  rocks  scantily  provided  with  trees  and  pictures- 
quely capped  with  huts  to  which  steps  cut  in  tiie  solid 
atone  seem  deviously  to  lead.  In  character  exactly  simi- 
lar to  the  so-called  Orcagnas  at  its  side,  this  fresco  is 
stadded  with  about  thirty  different  episodes  partly  on  a 
foreground  road  leading  by  a  bridge  over  a  stream,  partly 
in  the  crags  or  huts  which  have  already  been  described. 
Unfavorable  as  this  mode  of  representing  subjects  was 
and  remained,  it  Was  too  much  in  accordance  with  tradi- 
tions sacred  to  Siennese  piunters  to  be  abandoned.  Yet, 
in  spite  of  this  disadvantage,  it  still  gave  occasion  to 
Lorenzetti  to  form  groups  full  of  hie  usual  energetic 
wildness,  and  the  more  suited  to  that  tendency  in  him 
as  he  had  but  to  depict  the  weatherbeaten  features  of 
inhabitants  of  a  wUderhess,  to  whom  he  could  impart  all 
the  fitemness  of  character  and  aspect,  all  the  savage 
grandeur,  of  which  he  was  a  well  chosen  exponent.  The 
age,  the  individuality,  the  occupation  of  each  of  these 
hermits,  are  rendered  by  him  with  original  power,  with 
great  knowledge  of  nude  form,  great  breadth  of  drapery, 
vigour  of  light  and  shade  and  admirable  design.  Which- 
ever of  the  groups  may  more  particularly  attract  the  ob- 
server, he  will  find  in  it  the  same  severe  grandeur. 
For  instance  on  the  extreme  right,  where  S.  Panunzius 
covers  up  the  frame  of  the  dead  S.  Onofrio,  lying 
at  length  on  the  ground  and  partly  naked,  the  nude,  in 
Pietro's  characteristic  style,  is  rendered  with  great  intelli- 
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gence,  the  drapery  witli  breadth  and  truth,  the  draw- 
ing  with  excessive  fimmeBB.  One  may  note  with  what 
reverent  care  the  surviving  hermit,  in  his  cowl  and  frock, 
bends  down  and  brings  the  folds  of  the  garment  over 
the  bare  breast,  —  how  natural  and  true  is  ttie  action 
and  how  good  the  group.  Considered  alone,  this  is  in- 
deed one  of  the  finest  productions  of  its  time.  Well  pre- 
served, it  is  coloured  with  boldness  On  a  white  ground, 
the  shadows,  of  a  liquid  grey  tending  to  verde,  defining 
the  inner  forms  already  lined  in  red,  and  contrasting 
with  a  natural  yellowish  flesh  tint  in  light.  The  parts 
are  modelled  and  searched  out  as  a  sculptor  might  have 
sought  them,  exhibiting  Lorenzetti's  excellence  in  ren- 
dering natural  forms  hia  preeminence  in  this  over  die 
followers  of  Giotto,  and  his  superiority  when  he  had  to 
reproduce  a  quiet  scene.' 

Taking  another  incident  that  in  which  a  woman  tempts 
a  hermit  in  bis  cell,  who  only  resists  by  putting  his  bands 
in  the  fire,  —  the  same  female  lying  prostrate  in  death, 
and  kneeling  after  her  resurrection  'repentant  near  a 
tomb,  Lorenzetti  will  be  found  equally  able  in  prodac- 
ing  feminine  softness  as  he  had  previously  shown  him- 
self in  depicting  the  masculine  sternness  of  the  hermit. 
High  up  on  the  same  side,  S.  Hilarion  may  be  seen 
grave  and  fearless  on  a  mule  repelling  a  dragon  with 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  whilst  the  sentiment  of  fear  and 
surprise  is  ably  given  in  the  attitude  of  one  by  him.' 
Near  them,  two  devils  before  a  hermit  display  the  same 
fancy  as  dwells  in  the  neighbouring  fresco  assigned  to 
Orcagna.  At  no  great  distance  the  Saviour  appears  to 
Brother  Antonio  in  prayer  and  has  the  type,  tbe  char- 
racter  and  movement,  the  form  and  articulations,  the 
draperies  of  the  Saviour  in  the  so-called  Orcagna. 
Passing  over  a  series  of  episodes  in  the  life  of  the  same 
beato  Antonio,  and  pausing  where  he  kisses  the  hand  of 


'  HU    boldasBi  'in    Tubbing    in  |  terwards  is  beyond 
the  bair  and  beards   transparent-    terly. 
ly   and  drawing  in   the  locks  af- 1      ■  TbUfitpire  isnevi 
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the  dead  hermit,  S.  Paul,  lyiog  on  the  gconnd  whilst  two 
lions  scratch  in  the  hard  ground  a  rude  and  shallow 
grave,  the  same  grand  variety  of  form  and  type  may 
be  discovered.  The  lions  in  their  strength  and  elas- 
ticity are  classical*  and  seem  to  live*,  ■  and  wherever 
animal  life  is  depicted  the  painter  is  great.  A  fallen 
mule,  a  camel  entering  a  gate,  exhibit  his  knowledge  of 
their  natural  forms.  Ifothing  can  be  finer  than  the  groups 
of  Paul  and  Antonio  in  prayer,  of  the  bishop  Zosimus 
giving  the  communion  to  S.  Mary  of  Egypt  shrouded  in 
her  long  bur,  or  other  subjects  declared  of  old  by  in- 
scriptions now  worn  ont. ' 

The  notice  of  Pietro's  works  may  be  completed  by  a 
short  description  of  pictures  scattered  throughout  many 
galleries. 

In  the  church  of  S.  Lncia  near  the  Palazzo  Gaetani  «t 
Some  iB  a  small  half  length  Virgin  and  child  hanging  to 
a  pilaster  near  the  high  altar.  A  Christ  before  Herod  by 
Pietro  is  also  in  one  of  the  presses  of  the  Uaseo  Cristiano 
at  the  Vatican.* 

Many  panels  with  bis  name  are  to  be  found  in  Italy  and 
abroad.  The  Virgin  and  child  guarded  by  two  angels  bet- 
ween S.  Angnstin  and  other  saints,  S.S.  John  the  Baptist, 
Agnes  and  Dominick;*  four  small  panels  in  one  frame 
representing  scenes  from  the  passion,*  Christ  on  the  cross, ^ 
all  in  the  gallery  of  Berlin  are  not  in  the  spirit  of  Pietro's 
genuine  works. 

Part  of  a  pinnacle  of  an  altarpiece  with  the  subject  of 
the  annunciation,  in  a  room  leading  to  the  Sala  di  Balia 
in  the  public  Palace  of  Sienna,  is  the  only  work  by  Pietro 
remaning  in  an   edifice   for  which  he    is   known   to   have 


'  Damaged  by  time  like  its 
neigbboars  assi^ed  to  Orca^a, 
the  fresco  has  undergone  change 
from  damp  even  in  those  psrti 
which  are  best  preaerred,  whilst 
some  parts  have  beet)  repainted; 
and  damps  nnite  the  intonaco 
where  it  was  split  and  threatened 
t«  fall  ont.  It  is  still  inclosed  in 
a  painted  frame  having  nine  an- 
-  gels  in  medallions,  execnted,  with 


the  exception  of  a  portion  already 
described  as  repaiirted  by  Anto- 
nio VeaiEiauo ,  in  the  same  style 
at  that  which  surronnds  the  two 
neighbonring  ones  supposed  to  be 
the  work  of  Andres  and  Bernardo 
Orcagna. 
■  Press  in. 

Berlin  catalogue  No.  1091. 

Ibid.  No.  1092. 

Ibid.  No.  1098. 
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painted  bo  mnch-  A  half  figure  of  an  spoetle,'  a  half 
length  of  S.  Gregory,'  a  Virgin  and  child  guarded  hj 
two  angels,  with  aerapha  in  the  angles,^  all  of  them  Aai 
and  giving  no  idea  of  the  master's  talent,  ate  in  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sienna,  together  with  half  lengths  of  S.S.  Thomas 
and  James,*  Thomas  and  Bartholomew  which  were  once 
pinnacles  of  an  altarpiece.' 

One  may  further  assign  to  the  school ,  though  mnch 
damaged,  a  "dossale"  reprosonting  the  Virgin  and  child  be- 
tween S.S.  Ginliana,  Peter,  Paul  and  Ginsto  with  the 
annunciation,  and  eight  saints  in  the  upper  spaces,  origi- 
nally executed  for  the  church  of  8,  Giuato  of  Sienna,  much 
repainted  in  oil  and  now  in  the  Sienna  Academy;^  half 
figures  of  8-8.  John  the  Baptist  and  Paul  from  the  convent 
of  S.  Uartft  in  the  same  gallery. '  Here  indeed  may  be  the 
hand  of  Paolo  di  Maestro  Neri,  who  is  to  be  considered  a 
pupil  of  the  Lorenzetti. 

Aa  for  a  small  panel  in  the  Uffizi  at  Florence  represent- 
ing the  Thebais  of  Egypt,*  aubjects  similar  to  those  which 
lllnstrate  hermit  life  at  the  Campo  Santo,  the  compoaidon 
has  neither  the  qualities  nor  the  power  of  Pietro,  though 
it  may  be  of  his  school  and  the  execution  by  his  pupils. 

The  date  of  Pietro's  death  is  not- more  cert^n  than 
that  of  his  birth,  but  it  is  known  that  he  lived  in  the 
parish  of  S.  Pietro  in  Castelvecchio  and  that  he  was 
married  to  Oiovamia  di  Mino  del  Cicerchia.  The  most 
probable  eupposition  is  that  the  plague  of  1348  put  an 
end  not  only  to  his,  but  to  his  brother  Ambrogio's,  life. 

Of  the  latter,  who  was  obviously  younger  than  Pietro, 
little  more  is  known.  His  birth  and  his  death  have  not 
been  recorded  and  the  first  notice  of  his  existence  dates 
no  further  hack  than  1324.*  Hie  earliest  prodtictiooB 
were  frescos  in  S.  Francesco  of  Sienna  executed,  accord- 
ing to  Tizio,  in  1331,*"  and  described  with  such  enthu- 
siasm by  Qhiberti,  that  his  words  may  with  advantage 
be  quoted. 

>  Bienna  Aoad.  cat.  No.  6 

*  Ibid.  No.  58. 

*  Ibid.  No.  69. 

*  Ibid.  No.  64. 
'  Ibid,  No.  66. 
«  N".  lU.  115.  116. 
1  N".  117  and  118. 
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Ambrogio'e  admirable  story,  sajs  the  Florentine,  fills  tbe 
whole  Bide  of  a  cloister,  where  a  youth  may  be  seen  pre- 
paring to  take  the  frock,  assuming  the  monastic  habit,  and 
with  others  requesting  permission  to  pass  into  Asia  to 
preach  amongst  the  Saracens.  Then  follows  the  departure 
of 'the  brethren  on  their  way  to  the  8oIdan:  bow  they 
begin  to  preach  the  faith  of  Christ  and  are  bronght  before 
the  Soldan,  who  orders  them  to  be  bonnd  to  a  pillar  and 
scourged  by  two  execntioners.  There  again  is  to  be  seen, 
how  two,  who  have  already  given  their  share  of  stripes, 
snirender  the  dnty  to  two  others  and  rest  themselves  with 
hair  bathed  in  moisture'  and  forms  dripping  with  sweat, 
with  such  sorrow  and  trouble  in  their  faces,  that  it  b  a_ 
marvel  with  what  art  the  master  presented  them.  The 
people  stand  by  and  look  at  the  naked  friars.  Tbe  Soldan 
sits  in  Moorish  fashion ,  all  in  costnmes  and  dresses  so 
varied,  that  one  might  fancy  the  fignres  were  alive.  Finally 
the  Soldan  issaes  the  order  that  the  brethren  shall  be 
banged  to  a  tree,  and  it  appears  than  one  of  them  speaks 
and  preaches  as  he  hangs  from  the  hongh,  on  which  the 
Soldan  orders  the  executioner  to  decapitate  them.  The 
scene  is  represented  where  they  are  so  executed  amidst  a 
great  crowd  of  spectators  on  foot  and  horseback,  with  the 
executioner  and  many  armed  people.  Here  are  men  and 
women,  and  as  the  heads  are  separated  from  the  trunks,  a 
dark  storm  arises,  with  hail,  thunder,  lightning  and  eaith- 
qoake,  so  well  depicted  that  one  might  fancy  one  saw  the 
fait  of  heaven  and  earth.  All  appear  anxious  to  get  under 
cover,  in  great  trepidation.  The  men  and  women  bring 
their  garments  over  their  heads  and  the  soldiers  cower 
under  their  shields,  whilst  tbe  hail  gathers  and  clatters 
upon  them.  The  trees  bow  to  the  ground,  or  break,  and 
every  one  tries  to  fly.  The  executioner  falls  from  his 
horse  and  kilb  him  as  he  does  so.  So  great  was  tbe 
miracle  that  many  people  were  baptized.  For  a  panting 
this  seemed  to  me  a  marvel.' 

So  far  Ghjberti.  What  remainB  of  these  freacoe  since 
their  recovery  from  yrfaitewaah,  consists  of  two  large 
fTf^imentfl  sawed  from  the  cloister-wall  and  now  in  the 
second  chapel  of  the  church  of  San  Francesco  at  Sienna. 


•Rum 
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The  Pope  enthroned  imposes  hands  on  a  kneeling  friar 
disUnguiehed  by  a  nimbus.  A  potentate  in  a  diadem 
and  a  row  of  cardinals  stand  at  the  Pope's  sides,  and 
brethren  of  the  Franciscan  order  kneel  on  the  right  fore- 
ground, whilst  a  crowd  look  on  near  the  prince  and 
cardinals.  This  damaged  and  colourless  fresco  is  designed 
in  the  manner  peculiar  to  the  Lorenzettl,  and  permits  no 
doubt  as  to  its  authors.  Its  style  is  that  common  to 
Pietro  and  Amhrogio  and  not  dissimilar  from  that  of  the 
so-called  Orcagna's  at  the  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa.  * 

The  second  fragment  represents  the  Soldan,  sword  in 
hand,  surrounded  by  guards  intended  for  Africans,  but 
more  like  Chinamen,  and  dressed  in  the  strangest  and 
most  fanciful  habits.  The  Soldan's  expression  is  stern 
and  passionate.  On  the  left,  three  men  kneeling  with 
their  backs  to  the  spectators,  await  the  stroke  of  the 
executioner.  Three  others  have  already  been  decapi- 
tated, and  very  ugly  children  throw  stones  at  their 
corpses-  On  the  extreme  right,  an  executioner  restores 
his  sword  to  the  scabbard.  Defective  as  regards  type, 
form  and  action,  this  fresco  exhibits  not  only  exaggerated 
but  frequently  false  design.*  The  surface  has  been 
completely  abraded,  but  the  execution  seems  less  worthy 
of  the  master  than  of  his  assistants. ' 

Of  the  frescos  in  S.  Agostino  at  Sienna,  where,  accord- 
ing to  Ghiberti*  and  Vasari,'  Ambrogio  illustrated  the 
creed  and  the  legend  of  S.  Catherine,  there  are  rem- 
nuits  only  in  the  archivolt  of  a  door  leading  into  the 
Collegio  Tolomei,  but  so  injured  as  to  defy  criticism. 
Vasari   further  mentions   scenes   from   the   legend   of   S. 


'  The  head  of  the  prince  for  in- 
■tance,  with  a  disdem,  Btretching 
forward,  ia  eBpeciall?  remarkable; 
aad  the  varietj'  of  coatnmes,  the 
iquarenetB  of  mnacular  forma  are 
characteristic. 


old  miniatQrea,  and  is  adorned 
with  little  fignres  in  dead  colonr 
on  triangular  piauaelea. 

'  Prom  thii  aerie*  of  freacoa  by 
the  hrotfaera  Lorenzetti,  two  heads 
of  femalaa  are  in  the  hands  of  M''. 
Under  secretary  Ads  tenL  a;  ard. 


'  The  architecture  of  a  portico       .  „.  ..       ,  wxit 

under  which   the  Soldan   sits   is  I        an'O-  "O-  ""P-  P-  iilV. 
small  and  feeble  as  it  appears  in  {     >  Vas.  Vol.  IL  p.  i 
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Nicholas  executed  together  with  an  altarpiece  for  S.  Pro- 
colo  of  Florence;*  and  Cinelli  alludes  to  the  latter  as 
having  borne  the  signature  "AmbroeiuB  Laurentil  de 
Senis  1332".^  All  that  remaina  of  it  is  two  small  pre- 
della  panels  in  the  Academy  of  Arts  at  Florence,  one 
representing  S.  Nicolas  of  Bari  throwifig  the  gold  into  the 
room  of  his  neighbour  fisleep  near  his  three  daughters 
and  another  scene,'  the  other  two,  incidents  from  the 
life  of  S.  Procnlus,  *  both  much  damaged,  hut  still  stamped 
with  Ambrogio's  character.  The  rest  of  the  altarpiece 
has  disappeared  together  with  that  part  of  the  predella 
in  which  Ambrogio  painted  his  own  portrait,  but  it 
produced  an  order  for  him  to  visit  Cortona  in  1335,  to 
execute  for  a  bishop  of  the  Ubertini  certain  frescos  in 
S.  Margarita,  which  are  not  now  in  existence.^  From  ' 
thence  he  returned  to  Sienna,  where  he  is  recorded  to 
have  repaired  the  face,  hands  and  book,  of  the  Virgin  in 
the  Dnomo  and,  as  has  already  been  stated,  he  painted 
with  his  brother  the  front  of  the  Spedale  at  Sienna. 

Early  in  1337,  and  for  two  entire  years  afterwards, 
he  was  employed  in  adorning  the  Sala  de'  Nove  or  delta 
Pace  in  the  public  Palace  at  Sienna  with  frescos  which 
were  completed  on  the  eighteenth  of  Feb.  1339-*  Here 
Ambrogio  depicted  three  vast  allegories  illustrative  of  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  justice  and  peace,  and  of 
the  evils  ensuing  from  tyranny.  The  first,  above  a  door 
which  unhappily  cute  off  a  part  of  its  right  comer,  has  ' 
given  occasion  to  mighty  contest  and  argument,  yet 
seems  capable  of  sufficient  explanation. 

High  up  on  the  left  hand,  a  half  length  figure  of  Wisdom, 
inscribed  "Sapientia",  crowned  with  a  diadem  and  wearing 
a  veil  round  its  neck,   hovers   on  the  wing  with  a  book  in 


'  Ibid.  p.  67.  I     *  See  the  reoordj  io  HiUnesL 

*  Note  to  ibid,  iane   pa^e.    VoL  I.  p.  196.     Thongh  the  anb- 
■  Ko.  60.  of  Aoad.  cat.    Salle  jectt  are  Dot  ^ven  in  the  record*, 
det  Petitt  lableanz.  |  one   ma/   assanie   that   the  paj- 

<  Ibid.  No.  66.  laeuta  refer  to  tho  freacoa  In  the 

'  Vm.  Vol.  n.  p.  67.  I  Sala  de'  Nove. 
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her  left  hand.'  She  holds  with  her  right  the  handle  of  a 
gigantic  balance  whose  beam  reposes  on  the  head  of 
Justice ,  looking  up  as  if  for  inspiration  to  the  6gnre  of 
Wisdom,  and  poising  at  an  equal  height  the  disks.^  In 
that  lo  the  left  a  wioged  angeP  bends  outward  and  decapi- 
tates a  kneeling  man,  whilst  with  his  right  hand  he  places 
a  crown  on  the  head  of  another  kneeling  in  prayer.  This 
is  distribative  justice  as  the  word  "distributiva"  indicates. 
A  similar  angel*  bends  ont  of  the  disk  to  the  right,  dipping 
one  hand  into  a  box  held  b;  a  kneeling  person  and  giving 
a  lance  and  sword  to  another  in  a  similar  attitude.  This 
obscnro  allegory  is  explained  by  the  inscription  "  Coma- 
tativa".* 

Apart  frnm  the  allegorical  conception  which  was  ob- 
viously studied  and  invented  by  tho  fancy  of  an  unartistic 
mind,  the  figure  of  justice  is  one  of  the  noblest  and 
finest  produced  in  the  school  of  Sienna.  It  deserves  in- 
deed to  be  classed  amongst  the  greatest  creations  of  art 
of  the  time.  A  noble  mien,  supreme  dignity,  adorn  the 
figure  and  sit  on  the  brow  of  a  youthful  female  whose 
mighty  tresses  are  plaited  out  beneath  a  diadem,  leaving 
the  che^B,  the  neck,  free  to  display  their  rich  and  well 
filled  forms.  The  face  is  soft  in  its  foreshortened  round- 
ness, the  features  regular,  and  the  high-waisted  red  dress 
richly  embroidered  in  gold.  No  one  after  Giotto  better 
or  more  artistically  coupled  dignity  with  elegance  aad 
grace;  and  if  severe  simplicity  is  not  attained  in  the 
Florentine  measure,  it  is  that  the  Siennese  were  of  a 
different,  stamp  and  spirit  from  their  rivals.  And  now 
let  us  carefully  trace  the  somewhat  delicate  thread  of 
the  allegory. 

A  couple  of  liaes  pass  from  the  waists  of  the  angels  in 
the  disks.  One  is  red,  the  other  white.  These  lines  fali 
and  unite  themselves  in  the  left  hand  of  "Concord"  seated 


'  Her  mantle  is  yellow  spotted 
with  black.    Tho  hook  ii  red. 

■The  words:  "Dilig^te  jnstitiam 
^nstitiam  it  now  ohlitarated)  qui 
jndicatii terrain"  iDdioateherB;m- 
bolic  character  which  is  likewise 
revealed  bj  her  occupstioo. 


'  In  red  tunic. 

'  In  a  white  tunic. 

'  Forater  has  not  eaaght  the 
spirit  of  the  allegory,  he  calls  this 
Justice  "corainanicatira".  Vide 
Baytrage  ub.  sup.  p.  183. 
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on  a  tbrone  immediately'  beneath  "Jnatice",  a  gentle  figare 
crowned  with  a  diadem ,  with  a  flame  burning  in  ttii  centre,  ■ 
and  holding  in  its  hand  a  carpenter's  plane  inscribed  with 
the  word  "Concordia".  She  passes  the  doable  line  to  a 
miniatore  personage  standing  near  her,  who  hands  it  on  to 
his  neighbours,  forming  a  long  procession  of  twenty  four 
persons,  advandng  in  conples  to  the  foot  of  a  throne  on 
the  right,  where  a  vast  figure  sits  with  a  sceptre  in  one 
hand  and  a  seal  in  the  other,  symbolizing  the  government 
or  "reggimento"  of  Sienna.  The  idea  seems  to  be,  that 
Wisdom,  Justice,  and  Concord  are  the  results  of  Siennese 
administration  regulated  by  the  "twenty  four"  of  the  nobles 
and  people,  evidently  painted  from  life  by  Ambrogio  and 
distinguished  in  the  arms  of  each  by  the  red  and  white 
colours,  both  in  the  thread  which  unites  them,  the  cap  which 
covers  the  head  of  the  enthroned  "Sienna",  and  the  loop 
with  which  it  is  bound  to  his  chin.  This  colossal  figure 
represents  a  man  in  the  ripeness  of  age,  with  silvery  hair 
and  beard,  a  baronial  cap  on  his  head.  Round  the  cap, 
as  may  be  clearly  seen  in  similar  figures  on  the  book-covers 
of  the  Bicchema  at  Sienna,  were  the  initials  C.S.  C.V.' 
now  altered  by  restoring.  A  mantle,  white  to  the  waist 
and  black  from  that  downwards,  clothes  the  figure  in  the 
colours  of  the  "Balzana"  or  shield  of  the  Comnne  of 
Sienna,  and  is  embroidered  and  fringed  with  gold.^  A  sh6r 
wolf  giving  sack  to  two  babes  and  licking  one  of  tbem 
with  her  tongue  forms  a  footstool  to  the  figure.^  Faith, 
Charity  and  Hope  hover  about  the  head  of  the  "Comnne".* 


'  The  present  letters  are  C.  S. 
C.  CV.  tbe  second  C.  an  addition. 
One  may  interpret  the  initials  as 
"Commune  Senamm  civitatls  Tir- 
giniB." 

'  The  seal  in  hia  left  band  re- 
presents the  Virgin  and  child  be- 
tween two  kneeling  angels  with 
the  motto:  "Salvet  Virgo  Senam 
veterem  quam  tignat  ameni 
and  is  the  samo  which  Sin 
placed  beneath  the  frame  of  his 
fresco  in  the  SaU  del  ConsigUo, 
Sienna  being  then  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

'  The  same  in  a  similar  form 
may  be  seen  in  a  book-cover  of 
1944  at  Sienna  with-  a  white  cap; 
in  "a  book -cover  of  1363  (Bo. 
3M)   iu  the  Bambonz  collection 


atCoIogne;  and  in  a  book-cover  of 
1478  in  the  Academy  of  Sienna 
by  Onidoccio  CoKzarelli  (No.  2«4. 
Acad.  Cat.),  the  seal  only  being 
altered.  Both,  like  that  of  Am- 
brogio'l  fresco,  represent  the  "  Co- 
mune"  of  Bienna.  (Mr.  Forster, 
likemany  others  fancies  this  figure 
to  be  the  "Kaiser",  au  evident 
error.  Vide  BeytrSge  ub.  sup. 
p.  182.) 

*  The  first,  in  a  diadem  car- 
rying B  cross,  the  second  with  a 
dart  and  a  burning  heart,  the 
third  longing  towards  the  vision 
of  the  Saviour's  head  above  it. 

On  a  long  bench  at  the  sides 
of  the  "Commune"  sit  six  vir- 
tues, "Prudence"  to  the  (specta- 
tor's) left  pointing  to  the  flames 
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The  mfyestjr  of  Sienna  is  guarded  hj  soldiers  in  armoar 
to  the  right  and  left  of  the  throne,  standing  on  foot  and  on 
horseback,  vbilst  in  front  of  these,  on  the  right  foregroand, 
is  a  group  of  captires.  On  a  narrow  horder  are  the  words: 
"Arobrosius  Laurentii,  de  Senis  me  pinxit  utrinque."' 

The  impresaion  created  by  this  ably  distributed  fresco 
is  that  which  might  be  produced  by  the  enlargement  of 
a  picture  on  an  Etruscan  vase,  a  pretty  rather  than  a 
seriously  grave  character  being  peculiar  to  it.  The  arran- 
gement of  Wisdom,  Justice,  and  Concord,  is  good  and  tbe 
highest  degree  of  elegance  and  grace  is  combined  in  tbem. 
Ambrogio  in  this  work  representa  the  Siennese  school  at 
its  zenith,  and  shows  himself  a  far  abler  composer  than 
Simone.  In  Assisi  we  saw  Pietro  grand  in  the  energetic 
rendering  of  paesion.     Here  is  a  calm  and  noble  repose. 

The  results  of  a  good  government  are  illustrated  on  a 
Becond  wall  of  the  Sala  by  Ambrogio  in  a  yaet  fresco 
representing  tbe  arts,  the  trades,  the  business  and  plear 
Bures  of  Sienna.  Divided  into  town  sod  country  by  the 
profile  of  a  wall  and  gate  with  a  moat  and   drawbridge 


iu  a  pistler  beld  in  her  left  haod 
(with  the  Inscription :  "  Preteritum. 

Ereieas,  fntomtn").  "Fortitude", 
7  her  Bid<i,  wearing  h  diadem 
Bod  holding'  a  aceptre  and  shield. 
Peace  ag'aia,  in  tbe  comer,  ii 
recurofaent  on  her  arm  supporting 
her  head  on  her  band.  In  white 
and  holding  a  branch  of  olive  she 
reata  ber  feet  on  a  shield  and 
helm,  the  naelesa  emblems  of  war. 
Nothing  can  be  more  elegant  than 
her  form  and  atUtnde.  On  the 
oppoHiie  aide  of  tbe  "Comaoe", 
"Hagnanimit?"  holds  a  triple 
crown  and  a  bnahel  of  pieces. 
Temperance  points  to  the  sand 
glass  in  her  right.  Justice,  reats 
ttie  bilt  of  a  sword  on  a  aerered 
head  and  holds  a  crown  in  its  left. 

'  A  painted  frieie,  above,  con- 
tained four  medallioDS  with  em- 
blematical fiKurea  of  tbe  seasons 
now  cut  in  half  by  a  new  roof. 
In  a  part  of  the  same   frieee  be- 


neath the  fresco  are  two  figures 
of  "  Grammar  ",  a  female  teaching 
a  child,  and  "dialectics",  a  figure 
glancing  from  tbe  mask  of  an 
aged  man  in  its  left  to  that  of 
a  youth  in  its  right.  Between 
them  an  inscription  rons  thas: 
"Qaesta    aanta   viriA,     14    dove 

regge. 
Induce  ad  nnitk  Ii  animi  uoiti; 
E  qnesti  a  cib  ricoiti, 
Un  ben  comiin  per   lor   signer  si 

legge 
Di  non  tener  gia'  mai  gli   oechi 

rlTolti 
Da  lo  splendor  de'  rolti 
Delle    TiTt^    nhe    tomo    a    Ini    ai 

Per  qnesto,   con  trinnfo   a   loi   si 

Censi  trihuti  e  signorie  di  Terre ; 
Per  questo,  senia  guerre 
Seguita  poi  ogni  civile  effetto 
"■^'  '■  dilctto." 
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defended  by  a  higb  square  tower,  ajid  a  barbican,  on 
wbich  the  she-wolf  and  twins  stand  guard,  the  distance 
to  the  left  is  filled  with  houses,  with  towers  in  one  of 
which  workmen  are  busy,  with  the  belfry  and  dome  of 
the  cathedral.  People  of  both  sexes  stream  in  at  the  gate 
with  proviBioDs  on  sumpter  males,  with  goats  and  cows. 
It  is  a  glimpse  of  public  life  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
In  a  shop,  a  tailor  makes  and  sells  clothes,  the  teacher 
at  his  desk  presides  over  a  class,  whilst  other  children 
play.  In  the  middle  of  the  foreground  ten  girls,  in 
pretty  head  dresses  and  closely  fitting  costume,  dance  in 
a  circle,  passing  under  the  arms  of  two  whose  hands 
are  joined  together,  all  to  the  sound  of  one  singing 
and  striking  a  timbrel.  EUegance,  elasticity,  motion  are 
well  rendered  by  the  painter.  On  the  left  a  lady  and 
gentleman  on  horseback  are  followed  by  an  attendant, 
carrying  flowers.  Another  couple  of  the  same  kind  have 
issned  from  the  gate  into  the  country  on  the  right,  fol- 
lowed by  a  page.  The  man  carries  a  hawk.  Others  in 
front  arc  crossbow  shooting,  mules  and  travellers  pass 
over  a  bridge  of  two  arches  en  the  right.  In  the  distance, 
hunters  galop  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  behind  which  a  castle 
inscribed  "Talam"  is  intended  to  represent  Talamone  the 
port  which  Sienna  in  vain  endeavoured  to  make  a  source 
of  wealth  by  erecting  it  into  a  harbour.'  Peaceful  plea- 
sure in  town  and  country,  trade  and  traffick  undisturbed 
declare  the  prevalence  and  consequent  prosperity  of  peace. 
A  youthful  genius  of  a  beautiful  shape  flies  by  the  side 
of  the  entrance  tower,  veiled  in  part  and  inscribed  "Se- 
curitas".'  Id  the  frieze  at  the  base  of  this  fresco  three 
figures  of  Geometry,  Astrology,  and  Philosophy  remain,' 


<  Thii  part  is  all  repainted. 

*  Id  ber  left  hand  U  a  gallows 
witli  a  criininal  dan^liiif;  from  it. 
In  her   hand   a  long  scroll   con- 
tains the  words: 
"Senia  panra    ogat  nom'   franco 

carotni, 
B  larorando  sen 
Hentre  obe  tal 


balia. 
■  Geometrf  hoMin)^  a  compass, 
Astrologr  the  sphere.  Philosophy 
in  tfie  garb  of  an  antique  priestess 
with  lanrel  on  her  brow,  and  her 
band  on  three  books  on  a  chair- 
Astrology    is    a   grace  fal    figure 
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The  whole  of  this  wall  has  been  iojnred  more  than  the 
first  one,  and  damp  has  removed  some  of  the  colour,  whilst 
in  other  parts  the  intonaco  has  fallen  out  or  repainting 
has  taken  place.  The  landscape  to  the  right  is  in  fact  new. 

On  the  third  wall,  Ambrogio  painted  the  allegory  and 
consequences  of  bad  goTemment. 

On  the  part  to  the  right  sits  a  figure  of  "Tyranny"  in 
front  of  a  crenelated  wall  flanked  with  a  high  towered 
gate.'  This  is  a  squinting  monster  with  two  white  horns 
and  tusks  issuing  from  his  mouth,  his  hair  in  tresses  like 
those  of  a  woman,  in  armour  concealed  by  a  long  red  cloak. 
In  his  right  a  knife,  in  his  left  a  cup  for  poison,  a  he-goat 
lies  at  his  feet.  Avarice,  pride  and  vain-glory  flutter  over 
his  head,  the  first  a  hag  witli  a  coffin  and  hook,  the  second 
with  a  knife  and  a  yoke  and  red  horns  on  her  head,  the 
last  a  girl  with  a  reed,  admiring  her  attire  of  gems  in  a 
mirror.  Kight  and  left  of  Tyranny  sit  fraud,  treason,  and 
cruelty,  *  fury,  division  and  "war",'  fraud  with  hat's 
wings,  and  claws  grasping  a  staff,  Treasou  with  a  benignant 
face  ,  but  holding  a  lamb  with  a  scaly  tail  and  the  legs  of 
a  crow,  the  same  emblem  which  is  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  Duke  of  Athene  in  the  fresco  of  the  Stinche  at  Flo- 
rence; Cruelty,  aged,  gnawing  at  a  serpent  whose  folds  are 
twined  round  her  and  strangling  a  child.  Fury  is  repre- 
sented as  A  boar  with  hnman  breast  and  arms,  the  forelegs 
of  a  horse,  the  hindlegs  of  a  dog,  and  grasping  a  knife  and 
a  stone;  —  Division,  a  female  half  dressed  in  white  and 
black,  inscribed  "Si"  and  "no",  and  sawing  a  log  in  half; 
War,  a  soldier  waving  a  sword  and  holding  up  a  shield 
with  the  word  "gnerra"  upon  it.  "Justice"  lies  prostrate 
at  the  feet  of  "Tyranny"  and  has  lost  her  "balance,"  To 
the  right  are  vestiges  of  thieves  and  highwaymen.  Below 
prostrate  justice  are  the  words; 


with  a  Gnc  bead.  Though  diffe- 
rently conceived  and  of  lower  me- 
rit than  others.  Philosophy  is  a 
beautiful  und  elegant  allegory. 
Along  the  lower  border  of  tbe 
picture  are  the  words: 
"Volgcte  gli  occbi  a  rimirar  co 
Voi  che  regette,  ch"  e  qui  fignrnti 
K  per  in'  ecccllensia  coronata; 
La  qnal   semprc    a    ciascun    lu 

dritto  rende, 
Ouardate  quantiben  venganda  Ic 
E  come  i  dolce  vita  e  riposata 


Quells  delln  cittik  du'  e  servata 
Questa  virtu   chc  piA  d'altra  ris- 

prcnde. 
EIIh  guardn  e  difende 


itei,   ] 


meritar  color  ch'  opcran  bene, 
ngl'  iuiqui  dar  debite  pene." 
'   In   the   extreme  right  of  the 
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"LaddoTe  sta  leg&ta  la  jnstizia, 

Nessnno  al  ben  comnn  gi4  mai  s'  Aucorda 

Ne  tira  a  dritta  corda. 

Verb  convien  die  timunia  sormonti; 

La  qnal,  per  adempir  la  sua  neqnizia 

Nnllo  Toler  n^  operar  diacorda 

Dalla  nafnra  lord  a 

De'  Vizi  che  con  lei  son  qni  congionti. 

Questa  caccia  color  che  al  ben  son  pronti 

E  chiama  a  s^  ciaacun  che  a  male  intende. 

Qnesta  sempre  difende 

Chi  sforza,  o  robba,  o  chi  odlasse  pace; 

Unde  ogni  terra  sua  inculta  giace." 
In  the  ornamental  frieze  are  remains  of  dead-cnloured  figures- 
of  Nero,  Geta,  Caracalla,  and  other  tyrants. 

The  left  half  of  the  painting  is  meant  to  exhibit  the  ef- 
fects of  had  government,  bat  a  great  part  of  the  scene  is 
obliterated.  In  the  distance,  the  town  appears  in  the  same 
order  as  in  the  fresco  of  peace.  Persons  on  a  tower  are 
throwing  it  down.  Fignies  on  the  foreground  lie  dead, 
soldiers  commit  thefts,  and  the  keepers  at  the  gate  rob  an 
old  woman  of  her  fruit  and  vegetables.  An  armed  troop 
issne  into  the  country;  and  above  the  tower  a  hag  inscribed 
"Timor"  half  naked,  sword  in  hand  and  with  a  patched 
dress,  flies  waving  a  scroll  on  which  is  written. 

"Per  voler  el  ben  proprio  in'  queata  terra, 

Sommess'  e  la  Oinstizia  a  Tirannia; 

Unde  per  questa  via 

Non  passa  alcnn  senza  dubbio  di  morte ; 

Ch6  fnor  si  robba  e  drento  della  porta." 
The  illustrations  of  tyranny  outside  the  walls  are  obliterated. 
In  the  upper  part  of  the  frame  are  still  allegorical  figures 
of  T|ihal  Ciun,  an  aged' man  with  red  and  white  grapes  in 
one  hand,  a  tree  nprooted  in  the  other,  a  crowned  figure, 
a  man  holding  a  white  ball  or  a  coin,  a  fighting  soldier, 
all  these  interspersed  with  the  arms  of  the  Comune  and 
people,  and  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac.  At  the  base  are  the 
following  lines  of  which  the  first  part  is  gone: 


Cost  probabilmente  e  per  efietto; 
Cbe  dore  h  tirannia  b  gran  sosputto, 
Onerre,  rapine,  tradimenti  e'nganni 
Prendonsi  signoria  sopra  di  lei, 
E  pongasi  la  mente  e  lo  intelletto 
In  tener  sempre  a  Jnstizia  suggetto 
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Ciascnn,  per  iachifai  a\  scan  danni, 

Abbattendo  e  tiranni; 

E  chi  tnrbar  la  vnol,  sia,  per  sno  meito, 

DiBcacciato  e  disetto, 

Insieme  con  qnalnaqne  s'  ba  segoace, 

Fortificando  lei  per  nostra  pace." 
So  ruined  is  tbis  fresco,  that  its  colour  is  quite  black 
aod  the  allegorical  figures  must  he  closely  examined  to 
he  understood.     As  a  work  of  art  the  paiotjng  is  of  no 
further  value.' 

Kepresenting  tbe  art  of  Sienna  in  it«  greatness,  it  is 
a  pity  that  these  works  should  be  irreparably  injured 
precisely  in  those  parts  from  which  Ambrogio's  talent 
might  be  most  perfectly  appreciated.  Yet  enough  remains 
to  justify  Ghiberti's  raptures  and  bis  clear  belief  that, 
though  Simoue  was  a  noble  and  famous  painter,  Ambrogio 
was  bettec  endowed  and  greater.'  We  may  add  that 
Pietro  deserves  the  same  pruse  as  Ambrogio,  though 
Qhiberti  forgot  to  mention  him.  The  two  brothers  seem 
to  have  been  nearly  of  the  same  age.  They  often  la- 
boured, and  they  disappear  from  records  together.  Their 
manner  in  certain  pictures  is  so  like,  that  it  might  be 
confounded.  If  they  be  compared  with  Simone,  they  will 
be  found  grander,  more  classical,  and  of  a  far  more 
manly  fibre.  In  their  composition,  comparatively  speaking, 
they  had  the  quality  of  balance  and  order;  and  they  are 
the  only  Siennese  who  made  a  near  approach  (o  the  great 
standard  of  Oiotto.  Their  figures  had  no  longer  the  pre- 
dominant antiquated  types  and  forms,  but  a  broader,  simpler 
and  more  Italian  style. 

Amln-ogio  had  hardly  completed  this  great  series,  in 
which  perhaps  be  had  been  aided  by  the  talents  of  bia 
brother,  than  he  undertook  the  composition  of  an  altar- 


■  The  following  Beoms  to  refer 
to  these  frescoB:  April  39.  1337. 
payment:  10  II.  gold.  31  liv.  16  sol. 
8  den.  June  aO.  SHme  year,  10  fl. 
gold.  —  Feb.  18.  1838.  68.  of  gold. 
Sept.  24.  10  fl.  of  gold.  Dec.  8. 
10  II.  —  Feb.  18.  1339.  6  fl.  gold. 


June  90.  10  ff.  gold.  Total  48  fl. 
This,  however,  evidently  does  not 
represent  the  whole  sum  payed  for 
this  vast  work.  Vide  Doc.  Sen. 
Vol.  1.  p.  196. 


'  Ghibei 


nb. 


up.  p.  XXV. 
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piece  called  tavola  di  S.  Crescenzo  for  the  cathedral  of 
Sienna,  which,  with  two  figures  of  angels  and  a  cande- 
labra for  its  front,  were  completed  in  1340- '  His  name 
appears  in  a  record  of  the  same  year  in  connec^on  with 
certain  works  in  the  chapel  of  the  cemetery  at  Sienna.' 

In  1342  be  completed  for  the  Spedaletto  of  Mona  Agnese 
at  Sienna  the  presentation  in  the  temple,  now  in  the  Flo- 
rence Academy  of  Arts  inscribed: 

"Ambrosias  Laurentii  de  Senis  fecit  hoc  opns  anno  do- 
mini  MCCCXL1I."S 

The  picture  is  mnch  altered  by  restoring  and  Tarnish, 
and  gives  little  idea  of  the  master's  talent  as  a  co- 
lourifit  and  draughtsman.  Frescos  said  to  have  been  - 
esecuted  by  him  in  the  same  edifice  have  perished.  His 
annonciation  finished  in  1344  in  the  Palazzo  Fubbfico, 
and  called  Madonna  del  Donzelli,  is  in  the  Academy  of 
Sienna.*  Damaged  and  of  a  vitroua  colour  owing  to 
many  varnishes,  this  is  still  a  valuable  example  of  the 
master. ' 

The  latest  record  of  Ambrogio  is  a  payment  for  figures 
in  the  Camera  de'  Signori  Nove'  in  1345,  but  these 
are  not  known  to  esist  at  the  present  time;  and  the 
Btndent  is  thrown  back  upon  works  unauthenticated.by 
inscriptions. 

Amongst  these  one  of  much  interest  is  an  allegorical 
figare  of  the  Comnne  on  a  book -cover  preserved   in   the 


'  For  aboDt  136  gold  florins.  — 
Tide  Doc.  Sen.  Vol.  I.  p.  196. 
The  sltarpiece  m  veil  as  two 
others  mentioned  b;  Ghibeiti,  is 
gone.  Gfaib.  nb.  sup.  p.  XXV. 

*  Ibid. 

■  No.  17.  Sola  Qrande,  Acad,  of 
Florence. 

*  No.  49.  of  Cat.  With  the  in- 
Boription:  "XVII.  de  Decembre 
HCCCXLIIII  fece  Ambniogio  Lo- 
ren^i  qaestft  tavola,  —  Era  ca- 
DwrleDgo  Dom.  Francesco  Monaco 
de  8.  Ualg-ano  e  asaecutori,  Bindo 
Petnicci,  Giovanui  di  Meo  Baldi- 

TOL.  II. 


notti,  Mino  e  Andreoccio;  scrittore 
Affnolo  Louti." 

*  The  types  and  cbaracter  of 
the  two  fignres  arc  weighty.  The 
angel  with  a  laurel  crown  kneel- 
ing and  pointing  backwards  with 
Ilia  thumb,  the  Virgin,  with  a 
highly  ornamented  head  dress, 
liatening  to  the  message,  have  the 
qnalities  and  cbaracteriatic  plomp 
forma  and  features  of  all  those 
by  Ambrogio.  In  the  birth  of  the 
arches,  in  which  the  separate  fl- 
gnres  of  angel  and  Virgin  stand,  Is 
the  Eternal. 

•  Doc.  Sen.    Vol.  I.  p.  197. 

10 
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"Direzione  del  Registro  della  Prefettura,"  at  Sienna  and 
ordeied  by  the  assesBors  of  the  Gabelle.*  For  these  very 
officials  Ambrogio  had  already  executed  the  anntiDciation. 
He  doubtless  alao  completed  the  book -cover  which  is 
painted  in  his  manner,  and  if  not  by  himself,  at  leaet  by 
his  asBistante.' 

Another  book-cover  in  tlie  same  archives,  but  dated  1357  and 
darkened  by  age,  represents  the  presentation  in  the  temple, 
but  is  more  in  the  style  of  pupiU  than  of  the  Lorenzetti 
themselves. 

A  much  damaged   descent  from  the   cross,   with    a  half 
length  Virgin  and  child  between  the  Magdalen  and  S.  Do- 
rothy above  it;   the  whole   between  four  erect  full  lengths 
of  S.S.  John  Evangelist  and  Baptist,   Augustine   and  An- 
thopy,    is  in  the  Academy  of  Sienna,  whither  it  was  taken 
from  the   convent   of  8.  Petronilla.^     Much  injured  and  re- 
painted, especially  in  the  "descent"  which  is  a  composition 
of   many   animated    figures    much    in  Pietro's    manner,    the 
altarpiece    is    a    little    feeble.    Yet  S.   Corothy    is    graceful 
in  the  plump    forms  peculiar  to  Ambrogio    in   the   fresco  of 
the    Palazzo    Pubblico.       Another    little    Virgin    and     child 
amongst  angels  and  adored  by   sis  saints,*  almost   comple- 
tely rubbed  down,  has  also    the  character  of  Ambrogio  and 
particularly  recals   to  memory  that  of  a  colossal  Virgin  and 
child  painted   in  fresco  in  a  balcony  of  the  upper  story  at 
the  Palazzo  Pubblico  in  Sieona.  ^    There  the  Saviour,  lightly 
clad,  seems  to  play  with    a  seal  in  the  Virgin's  right  hand 
representing  the  half  black  and  white  arras  of  the  "Comune" 
aud  people  and   holding   a   scroll  on  which  are  the  words: 
"MaudatS  uov.  do  vobis  ut  dilig  ....  .  ."  This  is  the  only 

work  that  remains  in  the  Palazzo  in  addition  to  those  of 
the  Sala  della  Pace.     It  is  clearly  aud  transparently  coloured 


'  Headed  "  Book  of  receipts  and  |  gilverj  hair.  (At  the  aides  as  dbubI 
paTmentB  of  the  general  Gabelle  i  the  initials  C.  S.  C.  T.)  The  heard 
of  the  Comane  of  Sienna  for  Jul/ lis  divided  into  points,  the  head 
Jannarj  1344.  Don  Francesco  is  tine,  harmoniously  and  eoftljr 
monk  of  S.  Ualgano  being-  Ca- '  coloured  in  clear  tones,  the  fig:are 
marlengo,  Bindo  Petmcci,  Gio-  in  an  attitude  of  noble  repose, 
vanni  de  Ueo  Baldinotti,  and  ,  This  small  work  is  so  well  pre- 
Hino  di  Andrenccio  being  asses-  served  that  it  gives  a  better  idea 
HOTS."  of  the  power  of  the  Lorenzetti  as 

*  The  "comune"  sits  enthroned   colourists  than  any  of  the  pictures 
in  black  and  white  with  the  sceptre   at  Sienna  or  Florence. 
and  seal    In  band,    and  his  feet       '  No.  60—51. 
resting  on  the  she-nolf  Buckling       '  No.  66.  Acad,  of  Sienna. 
the  babes.    A   white   cap  with   a       *  A  balcony  looking  out  on  the 
red  slip  in  the  top  covers  his  long    market  place. 
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in  ft  good  key,  but  tbe  figures  ar«  muaive  and  uot  very 
pleasing. 

The  war  of  ABinalanga,  as  Vagari  calls  It,'  in  the  8ala 
del  Gonsiglio,  where  Simone's  masterpieces  are  placed,  is 
a  series  of  frescos  in  dead  colour  representing,  first,  a  large 
figure  inscribed  "Doct.  Miii."  being  a  likeness  of  Orsini  of 
the  Signori  di  Monte-Botondo,  and  a  series  of  battle  scenes, 
most  of  them  executed  by  disciples  of  L6renzetti's  school, 
bat  not  hy  himself,  as  is  evident  from  the  date  of  1363  at 
which  the  incidents  depicted  took  place.  That  part  of  the 
work  nearest  the  Majesty  of  Sim  one  has  been  visibly 
restored  or  repented.  Again  the  chiaroscuro  frescos  in  the 
convent  of  Lecceto,  so  fully  described  by  Delia  Valle'  are 
by  Paolo  del  Maestro  Neri,  evidently  a  pupil  oftheLoren- 
zetti,  on  the  roll  of  painters  at  Sienna  in  1355,^  and  who 
finished  this  series  in  1343.* 

Frescos  less  important  even  than  these,  but  by  one  of 
the  Lorenzetti  school,  decorate  the  choir  of  the  church  of 
S.  Leonardo  in  Selva  del  Lago  near  Sieona,  and  represent 
scenes  from  the  life  of  the  Saviour,  the  Virgin  and  saints, 
much  damaged  and  rudely  executed. 

As  regards  pictures  in  various  galleries  few  deserve 
mention.  ^ 


'  Vas.  Vol.  11.  p.  66. 

»  Lett.  Sen.  Vol.  n.  p.  227. 

•  Doi.  Sen.  Vol.  I.  p.  80. 

'  In  the  primo  ehioBtro  of  Lec- 
ceto, Paolo  depicted  Paradise,  the 
infernal  regions,  and  the  works 
of  mercj,  tbe  seven  sacraments, 
Home  profane  subjacta,  himta,  a 
Bea-G^ht,  and  the  assault  of  a 
town.  In  the  second  chlostro  he 
decorated  tbe  walla  with  incidents 
from  tbe  lives  of  the  Augnatin 
hermits ,  exhibiting  the  second 
rate  power  of  one  who  had  been 
a  slndeut  of  the  Lorcnzetti's 
manner.  Notices  of  Paolo  in  his 
native  place,  between  1343  and 
1382,  na;  be  fonnd  in  Milanesi. 
(Ibid.  Vol,  1.  p.p.  30.  31.)  I 

'  Those  which  most  displnj  the 
character  of  Ambrogio's  school, 
thODgh  not  of  much  importance 
in  themselves,  are  in  the  Berlin 
gallery.  One  representing  two  in- 
cidents in  the  life  of  8.  Cathe- 
rine of  Sienna  (Berlin  gallery, 
No  1077.),  rccala  the  style  of  the 


picture  falsely  assigned  to  Bnffsl- 
macco  in  the  Academy  of  Flo- 
rence. Tet  the  representation 
of  incidents  in  the  life  of  a 
saint  who  lived  to  the  close  of  the 
11">  century,  precludes  tbe  Loren- 
sttti.  Of  the  aameclaaa  in  the  Ber- 
lin gallery  are  scenca  from  the 
lives  of  the  hermita  Paul  and  An- 
thony (No.  1085.  Berlin  cat.  and 
1086.)  and  a  scene  from  the  life 
of  a.  Dominick.  (Ibid.  1094.)  An- 
other picture  of  the  Virgin  and 
child  and  SainU  (Ibid.  1100.),  of 
an  inferior  claas,  resembles  the 
works  of  Giacomo  di  Hino  Pellic- 
ciaio.  A  martyrdom  of  8.  Csthe- 
riue  of  Sienna,  part  of  a  predella 
aaaigned  to  Ambroglo  in  tbe  col- 
lection of  Lord  Ward  at  Dudley 
House  it  not  of  the  Siennete 
Bchool,  but  is  more  properly  bb- 
signed  in  the  Catalogue  to  the 
Bicci.  Waagen,  Treasures  ub. 
sup.  Vol.  2,  p.  333,  also  aBsigna 
to  Ambrogio  five  pictures  in  the 
collection  of  tbe  late  Mr.  Dnven- 
10* 
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From  these  poor  and  uncertain  works  of  obscure  oi- 
unknowD  followers  of  the  Lorenzetti  achool  one  may  pasB 
to  those  of  Bartolo  di  Maestro  Fredi,  the  founder  of  the 
noble  Siennese  house  of  the  Bartoli  Battilori,  and  the 
companion  in  art  of  Andrea  Vanni.  Bom  about  1330' 
he  was  registered  in  the  guild  of  Sienna  in  1355>  He 
married  in  1359  donna  Bartolommea  di  Cecco,  by  whom 
he  had  many  children,  all  of  whom,  however,  died  before 
their  father,  except  Andrea  Bartoli,  a  proof  sufficient 
to  refute  Vaeari's  assertion  that  Taddeo  Bartoli  was  of 
that  family.  *  His  companionship  with  Andrea  Vanni 
dates  as  far  back  as  1353,^  and  in  1361,  be  was  employed 
in  the  Sala  del  consiglio  at  Sienna.  In  1362,  however, 
be  left  his  native  place  for  S.  Gimignano,  where, 
according  to  Vasari,  he  had  already,  in  1356,  decora- 
ted the  whole  side  of  the  left  aisle  of  the  Pieve  with 
scenes  from  the  old  testament.*  A  few  heads  and 
figures  which  have  escaped  repiunting  still  bear  the 
impress  of  Bartolo's  band,  as  it  may  be  found  on  pictures 
presently  to  be  noticed,  but  the  date  given  by  Vasari  is 
obliterated.  His  presence  at  S.  Gimignano  In  1362  is 
proved  by  a  letter  without  date  or  address,  treating  of 
matters  which  occurred  in  that  year.  He  informs  the 
"Signoria"  of  Sienna,  namely,  that  the  mercenary  com- 
pany of  the  Italians  had  been  seen  on  the  frontier  of  the 
state,  and  appears  to  have  the  intention  of  invading  the 
"Maremma",  and  he  thinks  it  right,  as  he  has  been  in- 
formed of  this  matter,  to  communicate  it  to  the  authorilieB.  "^ 
A  further  proof  of  his  stay  at  S.  Gimignano  until  1366 
is  afforded  by  a  resolution  of  the  council  of  that  city,  in 

port  Bromley  representing  Christ,  '  Doc.  Sen.  Vol.  I,  p.  304.  and 

with    two    angels ,    between    8.8.  Vol.  U,  p.  36. 

Peter,  Francis,  Paul,  and  Jamej.  .  -,.        n  i   rr        am   tt 

This, 'however,' U  not  a  Biennese  '  ^"Vilttn    "^An    nomMr«' 

picture  but  aa  ha*  been  said  antea,  „      '?     £.     "■,    ■!?■  ?T' i     ?' 

U  in  the  manner  of  Jacopo  di  Ca-  Bartolns  hagister  Fred,  de  8en« 

aentiao.     At   Wootton   tfiey  were  ""*  ?'"'"■     *'"=''  ■■  "<*"  '*»'^'"' 

called  Qiotto.  '   See   the   original    letter  in 

'  Doc.  Sen.  Vol.  11.  p.  86.  Gaye.  Carteggio.  Vol.  1.  p.  70. 

•  Va».  Vol.  U.  p.  218.  !  and  Doc.  Hon.  Vol.  I.  p.  260. 
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Trbich  the  monks  of  S.  Aagnstiu  and  Monte  Oliveto,  having 
composed  long  pending  differences,  fiartoto  was  com- 
missioned to  paint  two  brothers  of  that  order  in  the 
Palazzo  Pubblico  with  an  inscription  "in  large  letters" 
to  keep  the  matter  in  the  memories  of  the  people.*  These 
figures  have  long  since  perished,  but  in  S.  Agostino  of 
S.  Gimignano  a  chapel  to  the  right  of  the  high  altar  is 
evidently  decorated  with  frescos  by  Bartolo,  a  part  of 
wbicb  hare  been  recently  rescued  from  whitewash. 
Joachim  may  be  seen  receiving  the  news  of  the  Vir- 
gin's birth  which  is  depicted  close  by.  S.  Anna  appears 
in  a  foreshortened  attitude  in  bed,  washing  her  bands,  and 
in  that  sort  of  bold  movement  which  Taddeo  di  Bartolo 
so  frequently  applied  at  a  later  period.  In  front,  a  female 
holds  the  child,  whilst  another  stretches  her  arms  towards 
it,  and  servantB  appear  at  the  door.  Bartolo  was  then  in 
the  prime  of  bis  talent  such  as  it  was,  and  painted 
better  as  regards  composition,  action  and  type,  than  later 
at  Montalcino.  His  retnm  to  Sienna  too^  place  in  the 
early  part  of  1367/1368  when  ha  was  employed  with 
Jacomo  di  Mino  in  decorating  one  of  tlte-  walls  near  the 
chapel  of  S.  Ansano  in  the  cathedral.^  In  1372  he  rose 
to  the  honours  of  the  government  at  Sienna  and  was 
one  of  those  sent  to  greet  the  new  Podesta  on  his 
approach  to  the  city  in  October  of  that  year.'  At  some 
time  between  this  and  13S0,  Bartolo  had  been  induced 
by  the  bishop  of  Volterra  to  paint  the  choir  of  his  cathe- 
dral. Having  done  so  the  payment  was  withheld,  and 
this  gave  occasion  to  the  government  of  Sienna  to  write 
to  that  of  Volterra  claiming  the  debt  and  threatening,  if 
it  were  not  paid,  to  retaliate  on  any  Volterrans  who 
might  be  found  having  just  claims  of  money  in  Sienna.* 
A  second  more  pressing  demand  in  August,  followed  by 

'  Pecori.    Btoria  d.   S.   Qi-1      '  Gaye.  Csrteggio  nb.  snp.  Vol. 
miguano   ab.   sap.    p.  189.    He   T.  p.  71. 
MM  paid  10  livreB  for  the  work,  ' 
leM  than  3  gold  floriuB.  I     *  July  1380.  Doc.  Sen.  Tol.  I. 

■  Vide  antes  Pelliceiaio  and  |  p.  286, 
Dob.  Sjen.  Tol.  L  p.  263.  | 
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a  haughty  reply  from  Volterra,'  is  recorded;  but  in 
October,  a  house  waa  sold  by  the  Comune  with  the 
bishop's  consent  and  Bartolo  received  the  payment  of  his 
frescos'  which,  however,  have  disappeared.  Bartolo  be- 
came a  member  of  council  shortly  after,  ^  and  again  in 
1382,  when  he  appears  labouring  for  S.  Francesco  of 
Montalcino.* 

Id  the  sacristy  is  a  descent  from  the  cross  by  him, 
the  usual  Siennese  composition  of  about  eleven  figures, 
with  the  addition  of  four  angels  in  couples,  hovering  above 
the  sides  of  the  cross,  a  mixture  of  the  styles'  of  Bimone 
and  Lorenzetti.  Bartolo  dreiv  ont  the  figures  in  lean  and 
paltry  forms;  he  gave  a  bony  shape  to  the  nude  of  the 
Saviour,  and  to  the  Virgin,  the  ugly  types  and  vehement 
action  peculiar  to  Pietro  Lorenzetti,  without  the  spirit 
which  rescued  his  works  from  vulgarity,  or  the  warm  bril- 
Uancy  which  gave  them  chann.  His  drawing  and  colour 
are  both  hard;  the  latter  flat  and  of  a  purple  red  in 
shadow.  Had  Bartolo's  position  beeu  measured  at  Sienna 
by  his  talents,  be  would  never  have  occupied  a  leading 
place.  He  was  jiot  only  inferior  to  those  that  preceded  him 
in  the  first  half  of  the  century,  but  to  Barna  aud  Lippo 
on  one  side '  and  Luca  di  Thom4,  Andrea  Vanui  and  Gia- 
como  Pellicciaio  on  the  other,  a  numerous  and  influential 
array  of  painters  in  its  relation  to  Piaa  and  other  cities, 
where  art  remained  at  a  low  level,  but  incapable  of  com- 
peting with  Florence.  Bartolo's  Descent  from  the  cross 
bears  the  remnants  of  an  inscription  as  follows: 

". .  .  .  lus  Magistri  Fredi  de  Senis  anno  domini 
MCCCLXXXII." 
Five  scenes  of  the  life  of  S.  Philip  of  Montalcino  in  three 
panels  and  other  fragments  representing  S.8.  Peter,  Paul, 
Francis,  the  Baptism  of  Christ  and  angels,  all  more  or  lees 
injured,  remain  in  proximity  to  the  larger  senes  of  which 
they,  no  doubt,  once  formed  a  part.  Another  picture  of 
greater  magnitude  was  completed  for  the  same  church  iu 
1388,  and  remains  partly  in  the  sacristy  with  the  depo- 
sition, paitly  in  the  academy  of  Sienna.^  It  is  the  least 
faulty  that  remains  of  Bartolo's  works,  displaying  his  close 

'  Ibid, 

•  Ibid.  The  ti 
55  flor.  of  goW. 

•  1381/1380.  Ibid. 
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imitation  of  tlie  animated  Bcenea  depicted  by  tlie  Lorenzetti 
and  filled  with  figares  on  a  very  small  scale  showing  less 
defects  than  larger  prodnctions.  Still  the  colour  remains  as 
hard,  aa  red  and  as  flat  as  ever,  and  much  gold  ia  lavished 
OD  the  acceasories  and  ornament. 

An  Adoration  of  the  Magi  by  Bartolo  remains  in  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sienna'  and  ia  remarkable  for  the  number  and 
exaggerated  ngliness  of  the  figurea.^ 

A  Vii^n  giving  the  girdle  to  S.  Thomas,  by  Bartolo  or 
his  companion  Andrea  Vanni,  and  imitating  at  once  Simone 
and  Lippo  Afemmi,  ia  in  the  cbnrch  of  S.  Maria  of  Bettona 
near  Assisi.  Reduced  to  a  square  form,  medalliona  have 
been  introduced  into'  a  modem  frame.  This  is  one  of 
numerous  false  Giottoa  clearly  by  Bartolo,  but  damaged  by 
two  vertical  splits.' 

Mr.  Rambonx  of  Cologne  has  an  Adoration  of  the  Uagi 
much  damaged,  but  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  master.* 

In  1389,  Bartolo  asaisted  by  Luca  Thomd  painted  the 
altarpiece   of  the  Shoemakers'  company  in  the  cathedral  of 


tarpiece  reaembled  the  front  of 
a  cathedra),  with  r  central  and 
two  «ide  g-ablea  flanked  by  two 
toHera  Btaoding  with  the  apex  of 
their  angles  to  the  spectator.  In 
the  central  gable  now  at  Montsl- 
cino,  Bartolo  painted  the  eoro- 
nation  of  the  Virf^in  in  a  glorj 
of  aerapha  and  cherubs  with  an- 
g-els  in  front,  plajing  and  aiaginif, 
and  a  garland  of  tbo  same,  six 
in  nnmber,  on  the  upper  borders 
of  the  frame.  Beneath  this  panel 


e  the  I 


nda: 


"BarthoUiB  Maglster  Fredi  de 
Senis  me  pinxit  anno  domini 
MCCCLXXXVin." 

Each  of  the  side  gables  is  di- 
vided into  two  horiaontal  parts. 
In  the  upper  part  of  the  left  gable, 
is  the  Virgin  in  the  midst  of  the 
apostles,  beneath  it  her  marriage, 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  right 
gable,  her  death,  and  beneath  it, 
the  aslntation,  both  the  first  and 
third  being  eompositiona  which 
Taddeo  Bartoii  afterwards  aaed. 
(All  under  No.  87.  in  the  Acad, 
of  Sienna.)    In  a  pinnacle  above 


the  Coronation  ia  the  aacension 
of  the  Virgin  in  a  glorjr  of  an- 
gels (Ibid.  No.  88.),  in  the  conries 
of  the  flanking  towers  16  small 
Ggnres  of  saints.  The  centre  of 
tbe  predella  repreaentg  the  Pieta, 
an  animated  composition,  with 
the  expulsion  of  Joachim  on  one 
side  and  the  birth  of  the  Tii^in 
on  the  other.  (Ibid.  No.  B8.  of 
6ienna  Acad,  cat.) 

'  Ibid.  No  84. 

*  tjnpleaaaut  colour,  ia  charac- 
teristic in  this  picture,  by  the 
aide  of  which  may  be  placed 
two  parts  of  a  predella  repieaent- 
ing  the  baptism  and  martyrdom 
of  a  saint  (Ibid.  No.  85.),  i  pin- 
nacles with  an  Evangelist  in 
each.  (Ibid.  No.  91.) 

'  In  the  style  of  this  piece  U 
a  Christ  with  the  Lamb ,  adored 
by  the  2i  of  revelations  in  the 
Academy  at  Vienna. 

<  No.  104.,  in  the  Museum  at 
Cologne.  Id  the  Campana  col- 
lection, now  in  Paris,  is  a  Circum- 
ciaioD,  assigned  to  Lorenxo  Mo- 
naco, by  Bartolo  di  H".  Fredi. 
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Sienna,  in  1390  an  altarpiece  for  the  friars  of  Mont'  Oli- 
veto,  and  in  1393,  the  altarpiece  of  8.  Piero  in  the  Duomo. 
In  1393  he  restored  a  "  mappamondo",  originaltf  painted  , 
hy  the  Lorenzetti,  in  the  Public  palace;  in'l397,  he  worked 
in  the  cathedral.  In  1407,  he  made  his  will  leaving  all  his 
property  to  his  son  Andrea,  and  in  1W9/1410  (Jan.  26"')  he 
was  boried  at  Sienna.' 

Were,  the  life  of  Aodrea  Vanni  to  be  written  from 
the  materials  which  have  been  bronght  together  by  Gaye 
and  Milanesi,  some  amuBoment  might  be  derived  from 
the  relatioD  of  matters  entirely  foreign  to  art.  Andrea, 
bom  in  1332  and  ae  early  as  1353  a  painter  in  Sienna 
on  joint  account  with  Bartolo  Fredi,  had,  in  1368,  taken 
part  with  those  who  expelled  the  nobles  from  the  city. 
As  a  reward  for  his  services  he  was  elected  one  of  the 
great  council  in  1370,  a  gonfaloniere  in  1371,  and  envoy 
to  the  Fope  at  Avignon  in  1372-  In  1373  he  was  sent 
on  a  mission  to  Florence,  and  in  1384  ^  envoy  to  the 
Pope  at  Kaples,  following  his  Holiness  to  Kocera  when 
he  left  the  South.  ^  His  despatches,  of  which  half  a  dozen 
have  been  preserved,  are  those  of  an  illiterate  man;  and 
they  contun  little  to  make  one  suppose  that  he  had 
more  talent  as  a  negotiator  than  as  a  paiuter.  In  one  of 
them  he  compltuns  bitterly  of  being  left  without  money; 
and  affirms  that  he  is  no  glutton,  no  frequenter  of  taverns, 
and  that  he  has  left  hie  shop  in  Sienna,  his  "till"  and 
ail  his  business  to  do  the  work  of  the  Comune  which  he 
flatters  himself  has  been  well  done.  ^  From  what  remains 
of  his  works  completed  between  1353  and  1414  when  he 
died,  the  student  may  be  disposed  to  believe  that  painting 
with  Andrea  was  ratiier  a  business  than  an  art.  It  has 
been  stated  that  many  of  his  pictures  are  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Naples,*  and  there  is  a  triptych  in  the  Minutoli  chapel 


'  Doc.  Sen.  Vol.  H.  p.  88.  All  i 

the   HorkB    executed  fr.   1389    to  < 
Bartolo's  death  sre  gone. 

*  He   was   also  Hector   of   the  : 
Opera  of  the  Onomo  in  1376  anil 

FiovveditoreoftbeBiccberaa,  and  '. 


13TS  Syndic  for  the  election 
a  Senator.    Ibid.  p.  305. 

'  Andrea  Tanni  to  the  comane 
Sienna,   fr.  Naples,    Feb.   24. 

84,  in  Doc.  Sen,  Vol.  I.  p.  304. 

*  Ibid,  and  Lanzi.    Vol.  I.  p. 
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of  the  Naples  Daomo  described  in  a  previous  chapter ' 
which  recals  his  manner,  frescos  too  la  a  chapel  of 
S.  Domenico  at  Kaplea^  of  the  same  claBS.  They  make 
a  nearer  approach  to  Andrea's  manner  than  others  in 
Naples.  In  S.  Domenico  of  Sienna,  chapel  of  S.  Ca- 
therine,' a  remnant  of  a  fresco  of  hie  has  been  pre- 
served,  in  which  Andrea  depicted  a  sister  of  the  Do- 
minican order  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  her  country  and 
fondly  believed  to  have  been  the  restorer  of  the  Pope  to 
Italy  as  Joan  was  afterwards  the  restorer  of  France  to 
its  kings,  S.  Catherine  holds  her  hand  ont  to  be  kissed 
by  a  kneeling  figure.  The  whol^,  executed  originally 
with  much  softness,  is  much  damaged.  Andrea  was  con- 
nected with  Catherine  of  Sienna,  who  wrote  letters  to 
him  on  the  art  of  govemement,  and  was  one  of  a  circle 
whose  admiration  for  her  virtues  was  fanatic.  We  etill 
possess  the  diaries  of  Andrea's  friend  Cristofano  Guidini, 
who  asked  the  painter  for  a  likeness  of  her  in  the 
chapel  of  S.  Jacomo  Interciso  near  the  belfry  la  the 
Duomo,  and  scenes  from  the  life  of  S.  James,  the  whole 
of  which  have  perished.^  These  Andrea  finished  about 
1400,"  when  hje  career  was  wellnigh  spent.  There  are 
records  of  his  painting  three  chapels  in  the  Duomo,  one 
of  them,  in  1376,  with  Antonio  Veniziano;'  and  after 
having  been  in  1371  Qonfaloniere  of  his  quarter,  he 
painted  the  banner  for  it  in  1392.'  For  restoring  a 
Virgin  and  child  on  the  cathedral  front  facing  the  Spedale, 
for  a  Virgin  annunciate  in  the  cathedral  he  received  pay^ 
ments,  in  1380  and  1398)  and  for  paintings  above  the 
portals  thirty  florins  of  gold  in  1399/1398-^  Tizio  de- 
scribes '  from  Andrea's  own  diary  an  altarpiece  completed 


'  See  Vol.  I.  Ch«p.  XI. 

■  See  antea  ToL  L  Cap.  XI. 

■  Of  Sienna. 

*   REcordi    di    ChriBtofano 
GuidiDi  in  Archivio  Btori. 
nb.  snp.  Part  I.  of  Vol.  IV.  , 
39.    Andrea    was    god  -  father    to 
Criatofano's  bod  in  1380. 


•  Ibid, 

'  Ibid.  For  this  he  it  paid  23 
liv.  8  soL  6  d.  or  abont  7  florins 
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for  100  florins  of  gold  in  S.  Stefano  of  Sienoa,  -which  is 
still  visible  in  the  sacristy  of  that  church,  a  picture  of  a 
common  class,  combining  most  of  the  defects  of  Bartolo 
Fredi,  with  puny  figures  of  vulgar  features.' 

The  nativity  of  the  Virgin  between  S.S.  James,  Ca- 
therine, Bartholomew  and  Elizabeth  of  Hungary  assigned 
to  Andrea  in  the  Academy  of  Sienna^  is  not  unlike  a 
picture  of  Bartolo  Fredi  and  may  have  been  the  result  of 
the  joint  efi'orts  of  both.  A  similar  combination  of  style 
may  be  noticed  in  frescos  decorating  a  room  in  the  base- 
ment story  of  the  Public  Palace,  representing  the  Saviour 
in  a  glory  of  seraphs  and  the  symbols  of  the  Evangelist, 
(ceiling)  remains  of  an  angel  and  Virgin  annunciate,  half 
lengths  of  S.S.  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Anthony  the  abbot, 
and  a  whole  figure  of  the  friar  Andrea  de  Qaleran.^ 


'  The  Virgin  enthroned  in 
centre,  a  little  leas  than  life  i 
between  S.S.  Stephen,  James  the 
less,  John  the  Baptist,  and  Bar- 
tholomew, The  four  evangelists 
in  medallions  abore  the  niches 
are  Enrmounted  by  five  pinnacles, 
the  centremoBt  adorned  irith  the 
aDunnciation,  the  rest  with  figures 
of  S.S.  Peter,  Panl,  Anthony  the 
abbot,    and    aaother   saint.     The 

Sredella  in  a  different  character 
■om  the  rest  of  the  altarpii 
and  filled  with  the  martyrdom  of 
8.8.  Stephen,  Jerom,  Christ  on 
the  cross,  Bernard  and  other  aab- 
jects,  accuses  the  inferiority  of  a 
lAter  Siennese,  Giovanni  di  Paolo. 
Of  all  the  parts  by  Andrea,   the 


Infant  Saviour  may  alone  serve 
to  prove  Andrea's  decline  from  the 
comparative  superiority  of  Lippo, 
Barna  and  Luca  di  Thomri,  or  of 

Eictares  already  noticed  as  attrl- 
nted  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
Sienna  Academy  to  Simone  and 
Lippo.  The  8.  John  la  a  dry  bony 
and  disagreable  nnde. 
■  No,  119.  of  cat. 
'  The  reddish  flesh  tones,  the 
types,   are   more 


Simone  than  of  the  Lorenzettl. 
Another  mutilated  altarpiece  in 
the  Academy  of  which  half 
lengths,  S.S.  John  the  Baptist, 
James,  Louis,  of  France  (No.  7. 
Acad,  cat.),  and  James,  Catha- 
rine, Mary  Magdalen,  and  Ansano 
(No.  116.  Ibid.),  rcmMu,  is  like 
the  foregoing  nativity.  Again  a 
tabernacle  in  the  same  character 
from  the  church  dell'  Alberino 
fnori  delta  Porta  Ovile  is  as- 
signed to  Andrea  and  is  now  in 
the  Academy ,  representing  the 
crucified  Saviour  between  the  Vir- 
(^in  and  S,  John,  the  Magdalen 
and  two  prophets.  (Ibid.  No,  120.) 
The  character  of  Andrea's  work 
is,  generally,  narrow  straight  I  hied 
heads  and  figures,  hard  attitudes, 
defective  articulatians  and  nnde, 
and  large  ill  drawn  feet. 

Taking  these  examples  as  a 
gnide,  one  may  further  assign  to 
Andrea  a  life  size  Virgin  en- 
throned in  the  church  of  S.  Mi- 
cbele  or  del  Sacri  Chiodi,  ori- 
ginally In  the  monastery  fuori 
Porta  ».  Marco  at  Sienna.  The 
movement  of  the  Virgin  as  she 
holds  the  infant  is  graceful.  The 
child,  of  pleasant  features  rrasps 
his  mother's  dress  and  sucks  his 
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Andrea's  death  about  1414  U  not  ooticed  in  the  rccorda 
of  Sienna  and  it  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  at  a 
distance  from  his  native  country.' 


fiogera  m  a  pleaBing  attitQde.  Her 
narrow  flgare,  long  slender  aeck, 
close  cjeB,  long  lids  and  thin 
profiled  nose,  the  long  finKercd 
hands  are  all  very  carefull)'  drawn 
in  forms  reminiscent  of  the  Lo- 
rensetti,  whilst  the  child  ratber 
recak  the  style  of  the  follawers 
of  Simone,  Lippo,  BamaandLuca 
di  Thorn ^.  Here  again  is  similaritj' 
with  tbc  freacoB  Just  mentioued 
as  in  the  lower  storj  of  the  Public 


A  picture  noticed  by  Tisious 
on  the  altar  of  S.  Sebastian  in 
the  church  of  S.  Martin  is  no 
lonrer  to  be  seeu,  and  a  crucifix 
and  alUrpiece  in  S.  Francesco 
of  Sienna  has  shared  the  same 
fate.  (MS8.  np.  Milanesi  Doc, 
nb.  snp.  Vol.  I.  p.  306.)  Certain 
pictures  at  CasalacG  near  Naples 
are  not  now  to  be  found. 

'  Ibid. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
TADDEO  BAETOLI  AND  HIS  IMITATOES. 


The  rapid  and  prolific  hand  of  Taddeo  Bartoli  closed 
the  fourteenth  and  opened  the  fifteenth  century  for  Siea- 
•  neee  art. 

A  cotemporary  in  Sienna  of  Spineilo  of  Arezzo  he 
rivalled  the  Florentine  in  boldness  and  speed.  Disdaining 
to  some  extent  the  feeble  masters  who  immediately  pre- 
ceded him,  emulation  might  prompt  him  to  attempt  the 
revival  of  the  grandeur  apparent  in  the  Lorenzetti.  But 
the  energy  and  fire  which  animated  Pietro  did  not  pass 
unalloyed  to  him.  Yet  Taddeo  Bartoli  was  not  without 
great  talents.  It  was  not  his  fault  that,  inheriting  from 
Duccio,  from  Simone  and  the  Lorenzetti  a  certain  class 
of  defects,  he  was  unable  to  strike  the  path  leading  to 
progress.  In  the  end  he  carried  into  the  fifteenth  century 
the  mould  of  the  fourteenth  without  heeding  the  process  of 
change  which  was  taking  place  about  and  around  him. 

His  father  Bartolo  di  Mino  was  a  barber,  whose  mar- 
riage with  one  Franceses  di  Cino  in  1361,  is  registered  in 
Sienna.'  A  record  of  1386/1385  in  which  Taddeo  con- 
tracts to  colour  seventy  eight  figures  in  the  choir  of  the 
cathedral^  represents  him  as  being  still  under  age  and 
therefore  oa  the  fair  side  of  twenty-five.'  It  is  thus  clear 
that'  he   was  bom  shortly   after  1362,    equally   apparent 


Vol.  n,  p.  108.  UfUTgieri  sUtee 
that  Taddeo  died  aged  69.  His 
death  occurred  in  1422.  and  thoa 
he  would  necessarily  date  from 
1363.  Videin  BaldtnnccL  Vol. 
Ibid.    Vol.  J.    p.    313,    and  I IV.  p.  688. 


'  MiUnesi.    Doc.  Sen.    Vol. 
U.  p.  108. 
*  And  IB  paid  ten  gold  florins 
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that  he  is  DOt^  as  Vasari  asBerte,  tli«  son  of  Bartolo  di 
Maestro  Fredi. '  Free,  aboat  this  time,  of  the  guild  of 
painters  at  Sienna,  he  began  practise  early  asd  success- 
fullj,  being,  in  1389,  of  the  council  for  the  works  of  the 
cathedral^  of  Sienna,  and  in  1390  amthorofan  aitarpiece 
for  S.  Paolo  of  Pisa,  now  in  the  Louvre.*  Painted  with 
the  freshness  of  youth,  yet  much  injured  bj  time,  which 
has  darkened  the  flesh  tintsf  this  altarpiece  proves  him  to 
have  been  in  the  full  exercise  of  his  talent.*  In  1393  he 
found  patrons,  and  it  is  supposed,  a  partner  for  life  at 
Gtenoa,  where  he  painted  for  Cataneo  Spinola  and  the 
church  of  S.  Luke  a  couple  of  altarpieces.  *  He  married 
a  lady  whose  name  has  been  preserved  as  Simona  del 
Monte  of  Genoa.  ^ 

In  1395  he  completed  an  altarpiece  of  the  Virgin,  child 
and  saints  for  the  chapel  of  the  Sardi  and  Campigli  in 
S.  Francesco  of  Pisa,'  following  np  the  commission  by 
painting  the  whole  of  the  walls  of  the  chapel  for  Donna 
Datnccia  the  representative  of  the  Sardi  family.  Lately 
rescued  from  whitewash,  these  frescos  are  much  dis- 
coloured, but  the  inscriptions  on  the  pilasters  of  the 
entrance  fis  the  name  of  the  patron  and  of  the  punter, 
and  prove  the  time  in  which  die  work  was  completed. 


'  Vas.  Vol.  II,  p.  219. 

■  Hil>.  Doc.  Sea.  ub.  aap. 
To).  I.  p.  368. 

'  VaB.  Vol.  II.  note  8.  to  p.  221 . 

*  The  Virgin  attended  by  naints 
sits  enthroDed  in  a  glory  of  red 
senipba  holding  the  child  stand- 
ing on  her  knee  and  playing 
nith  a  bird,  and  the  pictare  is  iD' 
Borib;d :  "TaddeusBarthola,  de  Se- 
niBpiniithocopnsMCCCLXXXX." 
(No.  63.  of  the  Louvre  cat.  The 
background,  regilt,  and  the  pict- 
nre  iiOured.)  Wbether  Taddeo 
then  vigited  Piaa  is  nncertain, 
bnt  jit  i»  BfoTed  that  he  did  not 
execute  the  Virgin  above  the 
Anila  chapel  in  tlie  Catnpo  Santo. 
(Vide  antea  Pielro  di  Paccio  of 
Orvieto.) 


>  MiUDcai.  Doc.  ub.  anp. 
Vol.  n.  p.  108. 

•  Ibid. 

^  The  following  inecriptiou  was 
on  the  pictnre: 

"Veu.  Domina,  Domina  Da- 
tnccia, fig'lia  olim  S.  Betti  de 
Sardis,  et  nior  qnondam  ser  An- 
dree  de  Campiglis  fecit  fieri  banc 
tabulam  pro  animra  snornm  de- 
fnnctor.  Thadens  Bartholi  de  Se- 
nia  pinxit  hoti,  anno  Domini  1396." 

This  altarpiece  represented  the 
Virgin  and  child  between  S.S. 
Francis,  Anthony  of  Padna,  and 
Gerard,  see  Morrona.  Ptsa  II- 
last.  Vol,  III.  p.  60.  This  panel, 
the  same  no  doabt  which  Vasari 
described  as   dated    1S94,    (Vas.- 
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On  one  pilaster  is  the  following: 

"T&de  Bartoli  de  SeniB  pinxit  hoc  opos  anno  diii  I30T." 

On  the  opposite  one: 
__  "Ven.  Dna  Dutuccia  de   Sardis   fecit  fieri  ista  capella  p. 
aia  yiri  soi  et  auarum." 

In  the  Tanlting  of  the  entrance  Taddeo  placed  8.S.  Chiara, 
Catherine,  Apollonia,  Agnes,  Lucy  and  another  saint  in 
half  lengtbs;  inside  above  the  door  a  medallion  with  S. 
Francis  showing  the  Stigmata.  On  the  wall  opposite  the 
entrance,  the  Virgin  and  the  angel  annunciate  at  each  side 
of  a  window,  and  S.  John  the  Baptist  to  the  left,  S. 
Andrew  to  the  right  of  the  altar.  On  the  wall  to  the  left, 
in  the  lunette,  is  tbe  apostle's  visit  to  the  Virgin,  with  her 
death  in  a  lower  coarse^  on  the  side  to  the  right,  in  the 
lunette,  the  Virgin  carried  to  the  grave,  and  the  ascension 
beneath  it.  The  lower  courses  on  the  right  and  left  sides 
are  cut  away  in  the  centre. 

Though  colourless,  these  frescos  are  composed  with 
great  spirit,  proving  Bartolo  to  have  inherited  the  energy 
and  individual  force  wbieh,  impart  to  artiotic  crea- 
tions a  trne  value.  It  is  not  the  work  of  one  issuing 
directly  from  the  school  of  tbe  Lorenzetti,  but  of  one 
who  felt  as  they  did,  who  carried  out  bold  and  vigo- 
rous action  by  exaggeration  of  vehemence.  It  is  the  ~ 
result  of  a  development  in  a  single  path  of  an  art 
brought  up  to  a  certain  form  of  excellence  by  Duccio, 
continued  by  Ugolino  and  Simone,  and  more  or  less  by 
the  Lorenzetti  without  an  effort  or  a  wish  to  alter  it  by 
subjection  to  great  but  necessary  laws.  So  it  happened 
that  as  the  fifteenth  century  dawned,  Taddeo  who  stood  at 
the  head  of  tbe  school  of  Sienna,  was  still  on  the  false 
ground  of  his  predecessors,  still  striving  by  febrile  activity 
in  a  confined  and  vicious  circle,  to  show  bow  high  art 
might  be  brought  by.  one  who  neglected  its  simplest  yet 
grandest  maxims.  He  supported  the  Siennese  school  by 
bis  talent  and  power.  He  could  not  raise  it  higher  than 
it  bad  already  come,  nor  bequeathe  any  improvement  to 

e  SipioT  SapiDO  a.t  Piia.  It  has 
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his  BuccesBors.  Sienna  gained  less  from  him  than  it  did 
from  the  Lorenzetti.  It  could  hot  rival  Florence;  not 
because  it  bad  not  created  men  of  talent,  but  because  it 
had  had  no  Qiotto. 

A  glance  at  the  figures  of  the  EvangelistB  and  doctorB 
in  the  angles  of  the  ceiling  in  the  Sardi  chapel,  or 
sacristy  as  it  now  is,  of  S.  Francesco  of  Pisa,  may  suffice 
to  show  how  ably  Taddeo  could  suspend  figureu  in  air, 
broadly  drape  them  in  veBtments  agitated  by  the  wind, 
vary  them  in  movement  and  make  them  hover  or  fly  in 
attitudcB  calculated  to  display  at  once  the  excessive  bold- 
ness and  ability  of  his  hand.  Yet  as  regards  nude  form, 
he  fell  into  the  defects  of  all  his  predecessors.  Nor  was 
this  an  occasional  failing,  but  a  general  fine.  On  the  de- 
formed nude  of  the  Baptist,'  at  the  left  side  of  the  altar, 
the  spectator  might  pass  without  more  than  a  momentary 
attention,  were  hia  eye  not  rivetted  to  the  place  by  the 
forcible  character  of  an  otherwise  disagreable  type  and 
the  grandeur  of  the  draperies.  He  might  turn  from  the 
inferior  but  more  developed  form  of  the  S.  Andrew  at 
the  other  side,^  displeased  at  the  weight  of  the  frame, 
and  the  bad  design  of  the  hands  and  feet,  w«re  he  not 
attracted  by  the  powerful  Greek  Byzantine  Siennese 
attitude  and  face,  rlirainiscent  of  the  anchorites  of  the 
LorenzetU  in  the  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa,  which  Taddeo  no 
doubt  studied  in  theii;  original  beauty.  In  the  reception 
of  the  apostles  by  the  Virgin,  Taddeo  brings  the  figures 
together  in  a  very  fair  and  animated  mani^r.  He  placed 
the  Virgin  inside  an  edifice  attended  by  the  Marys.  The 
apostles  have  not  all  come  together.  Some,  having 
appeared  before  the  rest,  are  seated  or  stand  by.  One 
is  in  the  act  of  presenting  himself;  another  to  the  left 
bends  reverently  at  the  entrance.  One  flies  in  with  out-  ■ 
stretched  arms.  Two  others  drop  down  as  if  from 
heaven.     For  animation  and  life,  Taddeo  never  produced 
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any  tbiBg  Buperior.  The  breadth  and  motion  of  drapery, 
the  firm  decision  in  every  line  of  the  drawing,  the  bold 
freedom  of  action  in  unusual  and  difficult  positions,  are 
worthy  of  tiie  sixteen  century. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  central  figure  of  the  Vir- 
gin, in  the  funeral  maes  stud  for  her  in  a  church,  should 
be  lost.  But  one  may  discern  S.  Peter  reading  the  service, 
another  sprinkling  holy  water,  the  apostles  behind,  and 
angels  with  tapers  at  the  head  and  feet  of  the  dead.  In 
the  centre,  the  Saviour  stands  with  the  soul  in  the  form 
of  an  infant  in  his  arms.  The  usual  animation  marks 
the  faces  and  figures  amongst  the  angels,  one  (third  on 
the  left)  has  features  moulded  as  it  were  on  a  given 
form  which  served  Taddeo  even  for  his  Virgins.  It  is  no. 
religious  type,  but  round,  plump,  youthful  and  of  tliis 
world  completely.  The  hair  falls  in  -crisp  curls  at  both 
sides  of  the  parting,  little  below  the  ear.  The  neck  is 
fleshy,  the  lips  equally  so,  the  brows  regularly  arched 
and  the  nose  of  a  moderate  length.  The  face  is  in  fact 
of  a  short  oval,  a  repetition,  one  might  say,  of  the  form 
in  the  infant  Saviour  by  Simone  at  tlie  Palazzo  Pubblico 
of  Sienna,  showing  the  artist  an  imitator  not  merely  of 
the  Lorenzetti,  but  of  their  graceful  rival.  A  great  part 
of  the  fresco  representing  the  carriage  of  the  Virgin's  . 
body  on  a  stretcher  to  the  tomb,  is  cut  away.  On  the 
right  the  apostles  in  long  and  energetic  stride  move  for- 
ward in  the  powerful  style  of  the  Lorenzetti.  Their  bold 
motions  are  given  with  unequalled  power  by  Taddeo,  and 
they  are  perhaps  the  finest  of  his  productions.  The 
Maj^s  with  other  females  in  grief  behind  the  body  are 
realistic  and  slender  figures,  outside  the  simplicity  of 
nature. 

Of  the  ascension  one  may  still  observe  a  part,  the 
apostles  and  a  group  of  nine  females  on  the  left,  in 
natural  movements,  recalling  to  mind  the  style  of  Am- 
brogio  Lorenzetti.  Venturing  to  judge  of  Taddeo's  powers 
as    a  colourist   from  such  portions  as  retain   tone,    one 
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miglit  aay  that  be  painted  in  strong  and  vigorous  tints 
but  in  somewhat  detached  planes.' 

Thoagh  Yasari  pretends  that  Taddeo  visited  Pemgia  in 
1398,'  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  his  journey  to  that 
place  occurred  at  a  later  period,  and  that,  after  completing 
his  labours  at  Pisa  be  returned  to  Sienna,  where  he 
undertook,  during  a  series  of  years,  considerable  works 
in  the  cathedral.  Nine,  formerly  twelve,  little  panels  in 
which  he  illustrated  the  sentences  of  the  creed,  may  be 
seen  in  the  "Opera"  of  the  Duomo.  They  are  carried  out 
with  great  versatility  of  thought  and  agreable  animation, 
the  figures  being  admirably  draped  and  not  without  beauty 
of  form.  In  such  small  works  as  these  it  was  natural 
that  the  painter's  defects  should  be  less  visible  than  in 
those  of  larger  size  and  more  complexity  of  subject. 

Six  panels  in  the  same  place  representing  in  couples  an 
apostle  and  an  angel,  placed  perpendicularly  above  each 
other,  may  have  belonged  to  the  series  of  the  "Credo." 

Taddeo's  deficiencies  were  more  apparent  in  works  of  a 
large  size  and  may  be  studied  in  a  colossal  crucifix  exe- 
cuted by  him,  if  we  may  judge  by  style,  for  the  Spedale 
of  Sienna.^  There  he  presented  to  the  pity  and  prayers 
of  the  sick  a  long  lean  figure  of  the  Redeemer,  well 
studied  in  the  muscular  development  of  the  frame  and 
limbs,  but  narrow-chested  and  unnoble  in  proportion  and 
shape.  Though  essentially  Sicnncse  in  type  and  attitude, 
the  figure  is  flexible  and  well  drawn,  but  the  limbs  and 
joints  are  coarse  and  the  head  large,  and  decked  with 


t  On  tlie  second  altar,  to  the 
right  after  enteriu^  the  charch 
of  S.  Hichele  of  Pila,  i«  ttn  altar- 
piece  in  the  character  of  Taddeo, 
repreaentingtheVirgin  enthroned, 
with  the  infant  standing  on  her 
knee,  between  the  Archangel  Mi- 
chael, and  S.S.  Catherine,  Julian, 
and  Peter.  Two  archangels  play- 
ing the  Tiol  and  harp  knee]  in 
front.  This  is  &  graceful  pro- 
dncUon  of  Taddeo's  ear);  time 
and  marked  by  bit  least  defective 


types,  the  faces  being  ronnd  and 
HOft  like  those  of  the  angels  in  the 
frescos  of  B.  Francesco,  and  the 
engraved  ornament  rich  as  usual 
with  the  Siennese.  Yet  the  name 
of  Loreneo  Monaco  is  appended. 
(Already  by  Morrona.  Vol.  III.  p. 
158.  The  ground  is  regilt  and  the 
i^olonr  of  the  draperies  in  the 
;ingels  abraded.) 

'  Vas.  Vol.  II.  p.  222. 

'  And  now  in  the  female  ward 
of  that  establishment. 
11 
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abundftot  hair;  nor  will  a  student  of  the  school  fail  to 
recognize  the  continuation  of  Duccio's  old  forms  and  their 
improvement  in  realism  and  muscular  anatomy.* 

It  is  the  more  interesting  to  contemplate  these  pro- 
dnctions,  as  all  the  frescos  of  Taddeo  in  the  cathedral 
and  Public  Palace  of  Sienna  in  1400  and  1401  are  now 
obliterated.  In  the  cappella  S.  Antonio  of  the  Duomo 
he  painted  the  Last  Judgment,^  in  tlie  choir,  six  scenes 
from  the  old  testament,'  and  for  an  altarpiece  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Public  Palace  a  predella.*  It  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  speed  with  which  he  laboured  that  his 
contracts,  even  for  such  works  as  these,  did  not  exceed 
two  months,  and  that  he  generally  fulfilled  them;  find- 
ing time  besides  for  other  and  not  less  important  work. 
In  1400  he  delivered  complete  to  the  company  of  S.  Ca- 
terina  della  Notte,  located  beneath  the  hospital  of  Sienna, 
a  Madonna  between  S.S.  John  the  Baptist  and  Andrew, 
inscribed: 

"Taddeus  Bartoli  de  Senis  pinxit  hoc  opus  ann.  Dni 
Mille  CCCC."' 

A  great  altarpiece  representing  the  death,  ascension  and 
coronation  of  the  Virgin,  was  furnished  but  little  later 
for  the  cathedral  of  Montepulciano  and  stilt  hangs  there 
high  up  inside  the  chief  portal,  with  the  inscription: 

"Tadeo  di  Bartolo  da  Sienna  dipinse,  questa  opera  al 
tempo  di  messer HOCCCI." 


'  The  Tirgin  and  EvangelJEt  st 
the  exIremitieB  of  the  horisontal 
»mu,  —  above  the  Savionr's  head, 
the  aerpent  and  the  pelican  are 
not  different  from  the  rest.  ValKAr 
gri«f  IB  in  the  featarea  of  B.  Johd, 
ranBcalar  force  in  hiB  frame.  The 
dratring  in  every  part  ia  finn, 
relief  well  rendered,  cotoar  deli- 
cate, natnraJ  and  well  foaed  from 
yellowish  lights  into  greyish  shad- 
owB.  The  flying  draperies  are  bb 
asual  grand,  and  the  whole  in- 
tereatinr  to  study ,  as  tbis  ia  nn- 
donbtedly  the  best  preserved  of 
all  the  works  on  panel  bj  Taddeo. 
-"•"-""    1.1400. 


'  He  engaged  himself  for  this 
worh  on  the  lO*''  of  Jane  1401. 
Ibid.  Vol.  II.  p.  7. 

*  Ibid,  Vol.  il.  p.p.  108.  109. 
These  three  pieces  by  Taddeo  are 

'  The  infant  playfnlly  scratches 
its  foot;  two  angels  on  each  aide 
play  musieal  inatrtunenta,  and  in 
the  pinnacles  are  the  dove   and 


*  He  commenced  ii 
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This  picture  caDQot  be  seen  without  difBculty.  Its 
vast  sise  and  its  cathedral  form  seem  to  indicate  that  it 
was  once  the  ornament  of  the  high  altar. ' 

At  Montalcino  West  of  Montepulciano,  there  are  like- 
wise traces  of  Taddeo's  industry  in  six  half  basts  of  saints 
adorning  the  sacristy  of  the  church  of  8.  Antonio,  and  a 
Virgin  and  child  in  the  church  of  S.  Francesco.  South 
of  Sienna,  at  S.  Gimignano,  Taddeo  laboured  in  person, 
and  decorated  the  spaces  above  the  arches  of  the  central 
aisle  of  the  Duomo  -with  the  Paradise  and  Inferno.  Lines 
of  seraphim,  angels  playing,  female  saints,  patriarchs, 
prophets  and  apostles  stand  below  and  round  a  throne  on 
which  the  Saviour,  holding  the  gospel,  giyes  a  blessing  to  the 
Vii^in  at  his  aide.  *  Lucifer  occupies  the  upper  space  of 
the  opposite  lunette,  presiding  over  torments  of  which  a 
description  would  be  tedious  and  disgusting.  Nor  indeed 
are  the  obscenities  which  fill  this  portion  of  the  work 
of  Taddeo  to  be  contemplated  without  a  blush;  and  their 
presence  in  a  church  calls  down  a  reproof  from  the 
intelligent  historian  of  S.  Gimignano,  Canon  Pecori.'  In 
the  archivolts  beneath  these  scenes  are  figures  of  pro- 
phets and  a  shield  of  arms,  and  on  the  capital  of  the 
column  supporting  the  arch  above  which  the  Inferno  is 
painted,  an  inscription  declaring: 

"Thadens  Bartoli  de  Senis  pinxit  hac  cap«lla " 

The  date  which  has  been  read  1393  is  difficult  to  de- 
cipher, but  looks  like  1400  and  some  years,  and  the  rude 
execution  of  the  paintings  seems  of  the  less  careful 
period  of  the  master  in  the  opening  of  the  century. 

Two  pictures  finished  for  the  same  cathedral  by. Tad- 
deo,  are  now,  with  others,    in  the  hall  of  the  Palazzo 


'  The  predellA  in  adoable  coarse  the  aid  of  his  pnpils;  —the  scenes 

containa  twenty  one  scenes  of  the  of  the  Passion  on  the  old  and  well 

Creation  nnd  Pasaion ,  the  crnci-  known  models  of  the  school. 

of^r.erc<^p:it^'e'Z  Tt  =  ,  •  Tke  -ho'e  of  the  right,  of  thi- 

is  execntcd   accordin^r   to   a   well  f^".*:'  •""   ''«■"'    ^'"'"y  "y""^ 


by  t 


ecQted   according   to   a   well 
considered  plan,  with  the  master's 
usaal  ability   and  no   donbt  with  \     '  Pecori,  nb.  sup.  p.  609. 
11* 
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Comune.  One  represents  S.  Gimignano  in  the  act  of 
benediction,  —  a  model  of  the  town  in  his  hand,  with 
four  scenes  of  the  sunt's  life  on  the  side  panels.  The 
second  a  Madonna  between  S.S.  Christopher  and  Nicholas 
of  Ban,  and  two  saints  in  epiBCopalB.  The  signature  of 
the  first  has  been  removed;  bat  the  picture  has  quite 
Taddeo's  character;'  the  second  is  inscribed: 
"Tadeus  Bartoli  de  Seois  pinxit  hoc  opus.'" 
The  year  1403  saw  Taddeo  at  work  for  the  religious 
communities  of  Perugia.  For  the  church  of  S.  Agoetino 
he  painted  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  inscribed: 

"Taddeus_  Bartoli  de  Senb  pinxit  hoc  opna,  fecit  fieri 
Agnella  Feti  p.  aia  Jobannis  filii  sni  an  dni  1403."^ 
.  for  the  church  of  8.  Francesco  a  Virgin  and  child  signed: 
"Taddena  Bartoli  de  Senis  pinxit  hoc  opus  MCCCCIII." 
and  a  S.  Francis  without  signature.  In  S.  Domenico,  he  com- 
pleted frescos  illustrative  of  the  life  of  S.  Catherine.*  The 
latter  have  disappeared,  the  former  may  still  be  seen  in 
.S.  Agostino  and  in  the  Academy  of  Perugia.  Unfortnn- 
ately  the  two  altarpieces  of  S.  Francesco  were  dismem- 
bered, and  being  both  of  the  same  size  it  is  difficult  to 
say  how  the  side  panels,  now  separate  in  the  Academy, 
were  distributed  with  reference  to  the  central  ones  of  the 
Virgin  and  S.  Francis.'     Taddeo  was  in  his  prime  at  this 


■  A  split  in  the  centre  damagea 
the  figure  of  S.  GimigniiDO. 

■  Vaeari  sUteB  that  Taddeo 
painted  in  S.  Oimi^ano  a  picture 
imitating  ttie  manner  of  Ugolino. 
No  doubt  he  alludea  to  one  of  the 
foregoing  (Vas.  Vol,  IL  p.  230); 
yet  it  may  be  difficult  to  assign 
any  motive  for  his  obsorration, 
as  Taddeo  did  not  imitate  Ugo- 
lino  more,  than  Simone,  Lippo, 
Barna,  Thom<^,  or  others  of  that 
time;  nay  be  may  be  said  to  ap- 
proach Simone    more    than  Ugo- 

*  The  picture  is  still  there  and 
has  suffered  from  restoring. 
'  Vas.  Vol.  IT.  p.  222. 
'  The  former,  crowned,  ails  in 


a  throno  with  the  infant  on  her 
knee  holding  a  bird.  Two  angels 
kneel  in  front  and  plaj  instru- 
ments. Part  of  a  choir  of  seraphs 
has  been  mntilated. 

The  latter  represents  8.  Francis, 
showing  theStigmata  on  hispalms, 
and  supported  in  air  by  seraphs 
BH  he  treads  on  the  prostrate  fig- 
ares  of  envy,  ambition,  and  ava- 
rice (N"'.  1  and  2  of  Acad.  Cat.). 
Poor  panels  united  contain  fig- 
ures of  S.S.  Constantins,  Anthony, 
Catherine  of  Sienna,  and  John 
Evangelist,  the  female,  yontbfQl 

S leasing,  broadly  fainted  and  well 
raped,  the  Evangelist  injured  by 
AbrasioD  (N".  3—6  of  Acad.  Cat.). 
A  double  panel  of  the  same  site 
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period.  He  punted  hia  fignres  of  jnst  proportions  and  in 
true  action,  with  lees  of  the  old  grimneBS  than  usufd. 
Drawn  -with  cuBtomary  boldness,  copiously  but  tastefully 
adorned  with  engraving  and  embroidery,  they  exhibit  in 
such  parts  as  remain  uninjured,  the  old  Siennese  mani- 
pulation, abandoned  for  a  time  only  by  the  Lorenzetti, 
resumed  by  Taddeo  and  consisting  in  flesh  tints  worked 
over  a  solid  impaato  of  deep  verde.  Thus  the  system  of 
Dnccio  maintained  itself  till  the  rise  of  the  fifteenth  century 
unaltered  by  one  who  was  the  cotemporary  of  Spinello, 
Antonio  Veniziano,  and  MasoUno.'  The  influence  of  Taddeo 
Baitoti  and  other  Sienneae  at  Perugia  and  the  vicinity 
was  immense,  and  has  already  been  remarked;  but  a 
further  development  of  this  subject  would  throw  the 
reader  too  late  into  the  fifteenth  century  and  must  for  the 
present  be  postponed. 

In  May  1404  Taddeo  was  again  at  Sienna  painting 
in  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  at  his  usual  salary  of 
12'/2  florintf  a  month,  and  producing  frescos  which  have 
perished.  The  contract  for  this  work  baa  been  preserved 
and  ia  remarkable  for  a  clause  in  which  the  artist  agrees 
not  to  work  in  wet  weather,  a  precaution  which  has  not 
saved  his  pictures  from  destruction.'  He  had  appa- 
rently returned  from  Perugia  without  receiving  all  that 
he  had  to  claim  for  his  work  there.  We  find  him  accord- 
ingly  visiting   that   place   anew    with   permission  of  the 


represents  S.  ErcoUno  protector 
of  P*TD^K  ranch  injared  by  Bcal- 
ing  and  nbrasion,  and  S.  Jolm  tbe 
Baptist  eqaally  damaged  (N°'.  7.  8 
of  Cat.).  Another  doable  panel 
is  devoted  to  S.  Loau,  spoiled  in 
rarioos  nays,  and  a  irell  pre- 
iterred  Magdalen  wb!ch  may  be 
claued  amon^t  the  finest  crea- 
tions of  the  master  for  type,  atti- 


lacristy  of  S.  Francesco,  and 
repainted  in  oil,  belong'  to  the 
series  and  represent  S.S.  Peter 
and  Paul. 

■  It  is  desirable  that  more  care 


shoalil  be  taken  of  these  works 
by  the  artistic  authoritiee  of  Pe- 
rugia. There  are  pictarea  at  the 
Academy  which  have  been  five 
years  laid  by  for  restoration,  and 
lie  in  the  hoase  of  the  restorer. 
There  is  no  gallery  in  Italy  so 
disordered  in  this,  none  in  which 
BO  many  panels  forming  part  of 
the  same  altarpiece  are  so  com- 
pletely separated.  (As  those  pages 
are  going  through  the  press  a 
great  change  has  taken  place  in 
the  localities  of  most  paintings 
at  Perugia.) 
»  Doc.    Sen.    Vol.    U.    p.p.    7 
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authorities  at  Sienna  in  August  1404.'  His  activity  of 
mind  and  body  is  shown  not  merely  by  the  completion, 
in  addition  to  other  works,  o(  an  altarpiece  now  in  the 
church  of  tlie  Serri  at  Sienna,  but  by  his  appointment  to 
the  office  of  "Esecutore  di  gabella."'  The  picture  at 
the  Servi,  representing  the  nativity,  hangs  above  an  altar 
decorated  with  a  Massacre  of  the  Innocents  by  Matteo  da 
Sienna,  and  is  mutilated  so  far,  that  the  central  part  alone 
remains,  inscribed: 

"Tadens  Bartoli  de  Senia  pinsit  hoc  opns  snni  Dni 
MCCCCIUI."' 

Daring  1405,  Taddeo  finished  in  September  four  scanes 
behind  the  high  altar  of  the  Sienna  Dnomo*  and  in  De- 
cember the  painting  of  two  doors  of  the  oi^an.  The 
window  of  the  choir  was  adorned  by  him  in  January 
1406/1405  with  an  ascension  of  the  Virgin. 

In  August  1406,  it  was  resolved  in  council  that  he 
should  be  employed  to  repaint  the  chapel  of  the  Palazzo 
Comune  at  Sieona.  A  special  deliberation  todk  place  to 
consider  the  question  of  ways  and  means,  and  the  artist 
was  authorized  to  destroy  all  the  paintings  previously  exist- 
ing in  the  chapel.^  He  began  in  September,  and  produced 
in  succession  the  incidents  already  used  in  the  Sardi  chapel 
at  S.  Francesco  of  Pisa.  In  lunettes,  and  on  numerous 
arches,  be  decorated  the  spaces  with  medallions  inclosing 
allegorical  figures  of  Fortitude,  Prudence,  Futh,  Hope, 
Charity,  prophets,  the  four  evangelists  and  the  four  doctors 
of  the  church.  In  the  archivolts  of  the  entrances  be  placed 
basts  of  Bfljnts,  and  the  arms  of  the  comune  and  people, 
in  the  lower  pilasters,  S.S.  John  the  Baptist,  Francis, 
Judas  Maccabffias  and  other  saints.  So  great  was  the 
impatience  of  the  council  tA  see  all  this  finished,  that  on 


'  Ibid.   Vol.   II,   p.p.   7   and  8. 1  the  choir;   30  florins  for  the  four 

»  Ibid.  Vol.  U.  p.  108.  'I'""''"  ^%^^„*'^?  ^'^^,t^^/   '" 

,  '^  '  Sept;  nnd  30  florins  for  the  doors 

»  It  ia  to  some  extent  damaged,  of  the  organ.  Jan.  13  1406/1W6 
*  Ibid.   Vol.  n.   p.  8.     Ho   got;he  ^et3  4a(irinBinore  for  thedoore 

Marcb  6  1405/1404  20  Soring   for    and  G  Sorias  for  the  asceasioo. 

a  mouth  and  a  halfa   labour   in  1      ■  Ibid.  Vol.  II.  p.p.  87.  28. 
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the  10*  of  Norember,  scarcely  five  weeks  having  elap- 
sed since  Taddeo  bad  commenced,  he  was  informed  that 
the  whole  muBt  be  ready  before  December  under  a 
penalty  of  25  florins.  On  ihe  IS"*  of  November,  in  order 
to  make  aesarance  donbly  sure,  the  council  resolved  that 
he  should  not  leave  the  chapel  before  the  completion  of 
its  decoration,  and  pressed  by  his  employers  in  this 
extraordinary  and  unusual  manner,  he  succeeded  in 
finishing  the  work  to  their  satisfaction.* 

Whilst  arbiters  settled  the  price  that  Taddeo  was  to 
receive,  the  hall  of  the  chapel  remained  to  be  decorated; 
and  the  artist  waa  ordered  on  the  S"*  of  January  1407 — 8 
to  paint  the  S.  ChriBtopher.  For  this,  which  was  finished 
with  the  usual  speed,  Taddeo  received  33  florins  for 
colours,  gold  and  the  payment  of  his  apprentices.^  The 
rest  of  the  hall  was  not  commissioned  of  him  till  Oct.  9"* 
1413,'  and  the  payment  of  78  Uv.  16  sol.  for  that  portion 
of  the  wock  was  made  in  June  1414.*  There,  on  a  wall 
facing  the  altar  and  visible  through  the  colonnade  which 
separated  it  from  the  hall,  Taddeo  placed  figures  of 
such  heroes  of  the  olden  time  as  might  have  been  cele- 
brated for  the  qualities  of  magnanimity,  Scipio  Africanus, 
Furius  Dentatus,  Marcus  Curius  DentatuB.  These  jvere 
made  to  stand  erect  in  niches  and  in  Roman  costume; 
and  in  the  lunette  above,  Magnanimity  allegorically  sym- 
bolized the  virtue  assigned  to  them.  In  the  next  com- 
partment, Scipio  Nasica,  HP.  Fortius  Cato  and  Marcus 
TuUius  Cicero  were  placed  in  similar  niches,  above  which 
a  figure  symbolized  justice.  Beneath  Cicero  the  gram- 
marians of  Sienna  placed  an  inscription,  calling  upon 
the  spectator  to  imitate  these  virtues,*  and  in  order  to 


'  Ibid.  Vol.  H.  p.p.  28.  29. 
The  council  appointed  MartiDO 
Bartolommeo  the  compKoioD  of 
Spincllo  (soe  antes)  ita  umpire, 
Taddeo,  Cecoo  Manni,  to  settle 
t)tf  price  due  for  the  work.  In 
140S  they  decided  that  it  was 
worth  205  florins. 

'  Ibid.  Vol.  U.  p.  28-30.. 


■  [bid.  Vol.  n.  p.p.  29.  80. 

*  Ibid. 

'  "Specohiatevi  in  costoro,  Toi 
che  regfate.  Se  volete  reenaro 
mille  e  mille  anal,  Begtiite  11  beo 
cotnone;  et  non  t'  inganni,  •« 
alcana  paMiooe  In  to!  avete. 
Dritti  Consilit,  come  qna  rendete, 
che  loi   diaotto  aono   co'  longhi 
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understand  the  full  value  of  the  sentences,  it  is  necessary 
to  remember  that  this  chapel  passage  led  from  the  hall 
of  peace,  pfunted  by  Ambrogio  Lorenzetti,  to  the  Sala  del 
Consiglio  decorated  hy  Simone  where  justice  was  distri- 
buted in  the  name  of  the  comune  and  people,  Taddeo's 
art  being  intended  to  convey  lessons  to  those  who-  on 
entering  might  possibly  be  induced  to  forget  that  magna- 
nimity  and  justice  both  preside  over  verdicta.' 

The  inner  part  of  the  chapel  represents,  as  has  been 
previously  remarked,  the  incidents  which  Taddeo  had, 
ten  years  before,  completed  at  Pisa,  and  he  reproduced 
them  in  the  same  spirit  and  with  the  same  lively  boid- 
ness.  It  may  be  needless  to  repeat  the  reflections  which 
those  frescos  suggested,  but  it  may  be  proper  to  note 
that,  although  the  chapel  at  Sienna  has  not  been  white- 


vittoria,  perch6  infra  loro  ai  furo 
deotro  partiti,  perdi  la  libertade 
ID  ogai  parte." 

■  An  illustration  of  the  mil- 
tare  of  tbe  aacred  and  iii;thologi- 
cal  which  ■«ein»  to  have  been 
frequant  in  the  Hiennesc  Bchool, 
may  be-  fonnd  in  the  Sata  del 
Consiglio  (now  a  priBOu)  at  Ln- 
cignaao,  a  apot  adorned  with 
p^Dtinga  pf  an  inferior  class  of 
different  periods,  ai  may  be  seen 
from  varions  inscriptione  at  the 
feet  of  divers  fieilrcs.  For  Instance 
the  Virgin  with  the  child  stands 
between  six  saints  (one  wanting). 
AboTe  her,  in  the  ceiling,  the  Sa- 
viour in  benediction  holds  an 
open  book,  between  two  angels 
in  Sight.  At  the  Virgin's  feet  an 
inscrlptlonrunsas follows:  "Priori 
odlte  I'  altra  parte...."  On  the 
book  in  the  hands  of  the  Saviour 
are  the  words;  "Qui  seqaitur  me 
non  ambniat  in  tenebrit  set  »be- 


bit  lamine  vite."  A  scroll  in  the 
hand  of  one  of  the  angels  con- 
tains; Consigla  CO  vetA  e  senia 
vicio  come  fece  a  Roma  cl  bo 
Fabrlcio."  The  scroll  held  by  the 
other  angel  has  the  following: 
"Parla  ooco  —  Odi  assal  —  gnarda 
al  fin  di  cib  che  (fai)."  In  the 
same  locality  are  figures  of  clas- 
sic heroes  and  apostles,  with  in- 
scriptions beneath  stating  who 
caused  each  of  them  tobe  executed, 
and  the  time  of  execution  whioh 
is  generally  the  first  half  of  the 
16'^  centnry.  lu  the  Taulting  of 
the  arches  leading  into  the  Sata 
del  Consiglio ,  Taddeo  represented 
Aristotle,  Mars  on  two  horses,  and 
Jupiter  holding  the  holy  fire;  in 
the  centre  "Borne"  in  a  medal- 
lion, again  Apollo  playing,  Pallas 
with  a  bat,  and  a  lance  and  shield 
at  her  feet,  Julius  Caesar  and 
Pompey.  Of  all  these  classic 
fiEores  M''.  von  Rnmohr  remarks; 
"Less  praise  can  be  civen  to  the 
orators,  statesmen  and  soldiers  of 
the  classic  time,  whom  Thaddeo, 
to  contrast  with  the  antique  habit 
of  his  Christian  heroes,  clothed  in 
slngalar  fantastic  aud  ugly  dres- 
ses. Forschungen.  Vol.  II. 
p.  220. 
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washed  like  the  sacnety  of  S.  Francesco  at  Piea,  yet  the 
paintiDg  has  been  seriously  injured  by  time  and  restoring, 
and  has  lost  in  consequence  much  of  its  freshness.  Some 
figures,  indeed,  are  totally  renewed.  The  work  of  1414 
is  already  more  hasty  than  that  of  1407,  and  betrays 
the  hand  of  assiBtants;  yet  the  aspect  of  the  whole  is 
imposing,  and  Taddeo  ^^^^I'ves  for  it  the  praise  which 
Vaaari  is  candid  enough  to  bestow.'  On  the  capital  of 
one  of  the  arches  inside  the  chapel  is  the  following 
inscription: 

"Tad  dens  Bartoli  de  Senis  pinxit  istam  capellam 
HCOCCVII  cnm  figura  sancti  Xpkori  et  cnm  istis  aliis 
fignris  1414." 

In  the  interval  of  the  completion  of  this  interestbg 
work  Taddeo  finished  an  annunciation  between  S.  Cosmo 
and'  S.  Damian'  now  in  the  Academy  of  Sienna  with 
the  inscriptions: 

"(1  ."■.'.'.'."  '.')  Tola  fece  fare  Mariono  di  Paolo  di  Koaso." 

"(^.■. '*.'.".'  ".)  artholi  de  Senis  pinxit  hoc  opns  anni  Domini 
mille  quattro  cento  uove."^ 

In  1410,  he  went  to  Volterra,  where  he  laboured  in  the 
church  and  for  the  company  of  S.Francesco;  and  his  return  in 
141 1,  with  a  debt  still  due  for  this  work  led  to  a  threatening 
correspondence  between  the  authorities  of  the  two  cities.* 
Sienna  however  seems  not  to  have  insisted  as  it  had 
done  some  30  years  before  in  the  case  of  Bartolo  di  Frcdi, 
and  Taddeo  apparenUy  had  to  forego  his  claim.  The 
paintings  for  which  he  required  payment  have  ceased  to 
exist,  and  all  that  remcuus  of  his  works  in  Volterra  is 
an  altarpiece  in  S.  Ottaviano  three  miles  from   the  city, 


'  V»B.  Vol.  II.  p.  220. 

*  No.  130  of  SicDDK  Acad. 

*  In  a  predella,  and  nppor  cour- 
ses of  the  altarpiece  which  is  aow 
divided,  Taddao  painted  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  S.S.  Cosmo  and  Damiao 
(No.  131  Ibid.),  the  nativity  (No. 
132  Ifaid.J,  the  Mcension  of  the 
Virgin  (No.  133),  the  adoration  of 
the  Hagi  (No.  134).  Besides  these 


portions  a  fru)rineiit  of  the  head 
of  a  Petor  Martyr  ia  alao  pre- 
served (No.  IS&).  This  pictnra  is 
not,  however,  a  good  example  of 
the  niHSter,  being  darkend  in  tone, 
without  relief  of  light  and  shade 
and  profuse  Id  ugly  types,  of  which 
there  is  no  lack  in  any  one  of 
Tnddoo's  masterpieces. 
"Dot-.  Sen.  Vol.  II.  p.p.  49-61. 
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now  in  the  cappella  San  Carlo  of  the  Volterra  Daomo 
and  inscribed: 
"TaddeoB  Bartoli  de  Senis  pmxit  hoc  an.  Dni  MCCGCXI."' 

Tliis  piece  is  rnde  and  dry  and  but  for  the  signature 
it  would  be  difficult  to  class  it  otherwise  than  as  the 
production  of  an  apprentice.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
lateBt  panel  produced  by  Tadd^  who  now  rose  (]412) 
to  the  honours  of  the  supreme  council  at  Sienna,  which 
he  enjoyed  again  and  agun  in  1416  and  1420-  He  prob- 
ably painted  in  1413  for  the  church  annex^  to  the 
convent  dell'  Osservanza  fuori  di  Porta  OviJe  at  no  great 
distance  from  Sienna,^  varying  the  commissions  of  patrons 
in  his  native  place  with  others  from  friends  in  more  dis- 
tant cities. 

Yet  whatever  he  may  have  produced  for  Monte  Oliv- 
eto,  or  Arozzo  where,  according  to  Vasari,  he  worked,* 
has  been  lost;  and  at  what  time  he  painted  in  Padua  for 


'  The  pictore  is  inach  damaged 
by  reatoring.  The  Virgin  sits  en- 
throned, with  the  infant,  betwceu 
U.S.  Ottaviano  and  John  the  Bap- 
tist, Michael  Archangel  and  Fran 
cit.  Id  the  pinnacleg ,  the  Ke 
dee  me  r  in  bene  diction  standi  ir 
the  centre  between  the  angel  and 
Virgin  Annunciate,  and  a,  couple 
of  Died&llionB  with  a  saint  in  oach 
adorns  the  spandrils.  The  pre- 
della  contains  an  episode  from 
the  life  of  the  Virgin  and  of  the 
sainta  at  her  sides,  but  as  regards 
3.  Ottaviano  it  ia  obviotu  that 
he  was  not  originally  intended  to 
form  part  of  the  pictore.  Taddeo 
had  placad  S.  Anthony  the  Abbot 
by  the  side  of  S.  John  the  Bap- 
tist. The  name  of  8.  Ottaviano 
was  eabstitatcd,  and  a  new  hand, 
with  a  model  of  a  town  in  it,  was 
given  to  S.  Anthony.  The  Virgin 
ii  remarkable  for  the  master's 
usual  plump  and  youthful  face, 
the  child  is  again  fat  and   awk- 

■  The  altarpiece  contains  four 
life  aise  Ggnrea  of  S.S.  John  the 
Baptist   and  Franci«,   S.S.   Peter, 


'  and  John  Evangelist,  with  figures 
in  similar  order  in  the  pinnacles, 

of  two  unknown  saintB,  8.8.  Ste- 
phen and  Paul.  Though  not  au- 
thenticated by  Taddeo's  name,  the 
picture  is  executed  in  his  manner. 
It  has  not  the  excessive  boldness 
and  energy  which  characteriiea 
him;  and  is  a  little  flat  in  tone, 
but  lively  and  gay  in  colonr.  At 
all  events  it  is  a  picture  of  his 
school,  possibly  by  Martino  di 
Bartolommco,  or  Oregorio,  his  pu- 
pils.    The  pictnre  is  inscribed: 

"Questa  tavola  hanno  fatta-  fare 
le  d.nne  di  3.  Petronella,  al 
tempo  della  badesBB...di  Suor 
Cliostanzie  di  Pietro  di  Messer 
Tar. . .  .redi  anoDJiiMCCCCXIU." 

The  annotatora  of  Vasari  notice 
also  in  the  sacristy  of  the  oratory 
of  S.  Antonio  8t  Volterra  an  altar- 
piece  representing  divers  saints 
inscribed:  "Tadeus  Bartoli  de  Se- 
nis  hoc  opus  pinxit  ]4,..."  and 
Qiacchi,  who  published  a  guide  to 
Volterra  in  1S32,  completes  tbe 
date  which  is  1418.  Vas.  Vol.  U. 
note  to  p.  221. 

'  Ibid.  Vol.  n.  p.p.  231.  222. 
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Fruweeco  da  Carrara  is  uncertain.  Nothing  of  Us  can 
be  found  in  the  Santo-*  Aa  regards  the  Arena,  it  is  true, 
the  choir  of  the  Scrovegni  chapel  adorned  by  Giotto  is 
filled  with  feeble  and  much  damaged  scenes  from  the  life 
of  the  Virgin,^  but  they  are  rude  productions  by  some 
follower  of  Giotto  and  hence  are  without  any  Siennese 
character.  *         » 

The  annunciation,  assigned  to  Taddeo  in  the  Berlin 
Museum,*  that  is,  the  Virgin  of  a  pinnacle,  without  the 
angel,  is  too  feeble  to  be  a  genuine  irork  of  the  master, 
whilst  the  Trinity  in  the  same  gallery'  is  a 'picture  of 
the  Giottesque  school  in  the  manner  of  Niccolo  Fietri 
Gerini.  Other  productions  in  public  galleries  may  be 
passed  over  ae  equally  feeble  or  false. 

All  that  is  further  recorded  of  Taddeo  up  to  1422 
when  he  died,  is  the  part  taken  by  bim  in  deliberations 
for  the  erection  of  the  Fonte  del  Campo  at  Sienna,  com- 
pleted at  a  later  period  by  Giacomo  della  Querela,*  and 
a  resolution  of  the  council  that  the  gates  of  b.S.  Martin, 
Viene,  and  Mora,  should  be  painted  by  him.^ 

In  his  will  made  in  August  1422  Taddeo  left  hie 
wife  Simona  quondam  Antonio  de  Monte  of  Genoa,  a  life 
interest  in  all  his  property  which  was  to  revert  to  Ghi- 
rigoro  Cecchi  of  Lucca  his  adoptive  son.*  He  had  no 
children,  and  his  sister  Madonna  Petra  died  childless 
after  two  marriages  in  1444- ' 

Vasari,  in  his  life  of  Pietro  Lorenzetti,  "*  mentions  a 


'  Ibid,  Vol.  n.  p.  820.  I  the  conipoBitioiii  of  the  chapel  at 

»  Three   freico*   adoraiDg  each!  Sienna,  may  be  seen   io  the  mo- 

side.   In  that  to  the  left,  the  Vir-1  oco  Criattano  at  Rome.  (IW  Preu, 

gin  annonnces  her  coming  death,    XV"'  do.  XVII.  do.)  These,  how- 

and  in  thq  successive  loner  cour- {  ever,    are    hardly   worthy   of  at- 

sea  TeceJTCS  the  apostles  and  dies    tention. 

in  their  pretence.    In    the    right       *  No,  10S3.  Berlin,  cat. 

Bids  beginning  from  below,  is  the        '  Ibid,  No.  1135. 

f^eral,  and  the  ascension.    The       ■  Doc.  Sen.   Vol,  II.  p.p.   51., 

coronation  of  the  Virgin  Gils  the    62.  and  101, 

third  aide.  '  Ibid.  Vol.  II.  p.p.  109.  244. 

*  Three    of  the   same   snbjects        <  Ibid.  pp.  107,  108. 

on  panel,  namely  the  death  and        «  Ibid.  Vol,  II.  p,  106. 

the  ascension,  twice  repeated  from        '"  Vas,  Vol.  U,  p.  31. 
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pupil  by  Dame  Bartolommeo  BologMni.  It  has  been  ffurly 
assumed  that  he  alludes  to  Bartolommeo  di  Meeser  Butga- 
rino  of  whom  records,  but  no  pictures,  have  been  preserved. 

This  paioter  is  known  for  instance  to  have  decorated  in 
15*5  a  table  cloth  for  the  hall  of  the  "Novo"  in  Sienna,' 
the  books  of  the  Biccherna  in  1353,  an  altarpiece  in  the 
Hospital  of  S.  Maria  della  Scala  inscribed: 

"Frater  Bartholomeus  dni  Bulgarini  de  Senis  me  pinxit 
tempore  Dni  Galgani  Rectoris  bospitalis  ice  Marie,  a  Dni 
MCCCLXXm.* 

Bartolommeo,  who  had  been  married  and  enjoyed  the 
honours  of-  the  supreme  council  in  1362,^  who  had  been 
enrolled  in  the  book  called  "de'  Capitudini  delle  arti" 
in  1363,  became  a  brother  of  the  hospital  of  Sienna,  and 
died  in  1378.*  It  is  from  a  drawing  by  him  that  Vasari 
took  the  likeness  of  Fietro  Lorenzetti  which  vras  engraved 
for  his  work;  and  this  is  the  only  approach  to  a  remnant 
of  his  art  that  we  possess.' 

It  had  been  stated  that  Bartolommeo  was  the  father  of 
another  Sienneee  punter  Martino  di  Bartolommeo  already 
noticed  iu  these  pages  as  the  companion  of  Spinello 
Aretino  in  the  frescos  of  the  Sala  di  Balia  at  Sienna. 
But  this  is  an  error,  Martino  being  the  son  of  Bartolom- 
meo di  Biagio  a  goldsmith^  of  Sienna.  As  the  cotempo- 
rary  of  Taddeo  BartoU  and  one  who  has  left  traces  of 
his  existence,  some  notice  may  be  given  of  his  career. 

Though  inscribed  *on  the  roll  of  Siennese  painters  in 
1389,'  he  first  appears  as  an  artist  in  Pisa,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  which,  at  Cascina,  an  ex-chnrcb  dedicated  to 
8.  John  and  once  belon^ng  to  the  knights  of  Jerusalem, 
still  remains  covered  with  his  paintings.  In  this  building 
which  is  now  a  canteen ,  the  spectator  may  see  entire 
courses  of  frescos  representing,  in  the  first,  hfe  sise  saints, 
a  Virgin  and  child  between  &.  Catherine  and  S.  Agatha, 
in  the  second,  above  these,  scenes  from  the  Virgin's  history, 
a  great  number  of  which  are  all  but  obliterated,  add  colos- 
sal  allegorical   figures    of    virtaes    in  the    lunettes.     Inside, 

■  Doc.  Sen.  Vol.  I.  p.  49.  aa  altarpiece  br  Bartolommeo  in 

•  Ibid.  Vol.  I.  p.  49.  the   chapel   of  S.  Silveetro   in  8. 

'  Ibid.  Croce  of  Ftorenoe. 

'  Ibid.  •  Doc.  Ben.  Vol.  II.  p.  31. 

'  Vai.  (Vol.  II.  p.  32.)  noticed       '  Ibid.  Vol.  I.  p.  66. 
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above    the    entrance,   a  large  crncifixion   is  depicted,  below 
which  these  words  may  be  read: 

"ris  de  Cascina,  anno  domini  Ji(.''.''.'^.)'LXXXXVl'". 
Executed  probably  in  1397,  these  fieacos  do  not  deserve 
the  minute  description  which  the  patient  Bonaini  girea  of 
them.'  The  compositions  are  more  or  less  copies  from 
those  of  earlier  or  cotemporary  Siennese  artists ,  and  an 
imitation  in  dull  bnt  sharply  contrasted  cololirs  of  the 
manner  peculiar  to  Taddeo  Bartoli. 

That  Martino  waa  a  third  rate  painter  is  proved  by 
his  subordinate  positaon  in  reference  to  GioTanoi  d! 
Piero  of  Naples,  an  artist  witb  whom  he  kept  shop  in 
S.  Felice  at  Pisa,  and  whose  altarpiece  of  the  Virgin 
between  saints,  jointly  undertaken  with  Martino  for  the 
hospital  of  S.  Cfaiara  at  Pisa,  is  still  in  existence.* 

It  would  seem  that  in  this  work  Martino  did  little  more 
than  the  engraving  of  the  ornaments  and  the  frames.  The 
long  slender  and  defective  figures  are  by  a  third  rate 
painter  whose  manner,  to  a  certain  extent,  imitates  that  of 
Taddeo  Bartoli.  The  payments  for  the  altarpiece  extend 
to  August  1404  up  to  whii^  time  Martino  remained  in  Fisa,^ 
where,  in  the  interval,  he  piunted  a  Virgin  and  child  be- 
tween saints*  for  the  Spedale  de'  Trovatelli  and  now  in  the 
hospital  of  S.  Chiara  inscribed: 

"Hoc  opus  fieri  fecit  Antoains  de  Caasiano. 

HartinuB  do  Sents  pinxit  anno  domini  MCCCCIII.'"' 
The  character  of  the  painting  is  not  different  from  that 


I  Bonaini,  Not.  Ined.  p.  6.'). 
nnd  followiDg. 

•  The  Virgin  is  enthroned,  with 
the  infant  on  her  htioe,  between 
S.S.  John  the  Baptist,  Angnstin, 
John  Brsngelixt,  and  Chiara, 
and  in  the  pinnacle*  are  the  Tri- 
nity, 8.S.  Mark  and  Lake.  The 
predelia  is  gone.  It  appears  that 
the  tiTO  painters  contracted  on 
the  87'"  of  April  1402  for  this 
altarpiece,  in  the  pinnacleR  of 
which  not  the  Trinitj'  and  two 
SaintB,  bnt  the  Trinity  and  an- 
nanciation,  were  to  be  painted. 
The  whole  was  to  be  completed 
in  eight  months  for  ninetj  five 
gold  florins.  (Bonaini  ub.  snp. 
p.p.  44.   46.  and   following,    and 


p.p.  144  and  146.  7.  8.)  It  is  snp- 

EDlted  that  the  fi.8.  Mark  and 
lUke  formed  part  of  the  predetla, 
which ,  with  the  original  (igures 
of  the  annnnciation ,  are  lost, 
(Ibid.  p.  47.) 

■  Ibid.  p.  46. 

*  These  are  half  fignres,  much 
restored,  the  blue  dress  of  the 
Virgin  being  new,  the  red  one  of 
S.  Dorothea  repainted. 

'  Though  repainted,  this  inscrip- 
tion is  no  donht  on  the  lines  of 
the  original.  In  the  pinnacles,  the 
BaviouT  ap]>ears  in  benediction 
between  tJ.S.  Catherine,  James 
the  elder,   Agatha,   and  a  fourth 
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of  the  attarpiece  of  J404,  painted  for  S.  Cluara,  where 
again,  ia  the .  same  year,  Martin  painted  30  figntes  at  the 
rate  of  15  soldi  per  figure. '  Other  pictnres  in  the  Aca- 
demy of  Pisa  and  in  S.  Domenico  testify  at  once  to  his 
industry  and  inferiority.' 

After  1404  Martioo  retired  from  Piaa  leaving  there 
Giovanni  de  Piero,  of  whom  it  may  be  well  to  notice 
such  records  and  works  as  remain. 

Besides  the  altarpiece  of  S.  Chiara  dne  to  him  And  to 
Hartino,  he  painted  a  figure  on  panvass,'  gilded  cer- 
tain candlesticks  *  and  did  other  common  work  foe  that 
hospital^  in  1403  and  1404;  and  in  1406,  finished  a  great 
crucifixion  on  canvass  for  the  convent  of  S.  Domenico  now 
to  he  seen  in  the  inner  choir.  ^  His  style  was  less  like 
that  of  Taddeo  Bartoli  than  Martino's,  and  inferior  even  to 
that  of  the  latter.  At  the  foot  of  the  picture  a  long  inscrip- 
tion concludes: 

"MCCCCV  Johes  Petri  de  Neapoli  pinsit:" 

At  Sienna  Martino  was  fairly  and  continuously  em- 
ployed- 

In  addition  to  the  decorations,  in  1105,  of  the  chapel  of  S. 
Crescenzio  in  the  Duomo,'  the  altarpiece  of  which  had  been 
painted  hy  Ambrogio  Lorenzetti ,  he  likewise  finished  in 
1406  the  adornment  of  the  chapel  of  S.  Savino,  in  the  same 
edifice^  whose  altarpiece  had  been  painted  by  Pietro 
Locenzetti.  He  claimed  and  received ,  in  the  same  year, 
19  florins  for  the  Inferno  in  the  chapel  of  8.  Niccolo, " 
contracted  to  paint  four  walls  in  the  Dnomo  in  1407,'"  and 
restored  the  Uadonna  of  the  sculptor's  altar.    On  the  18"'  of 

'  Bonaini  ub.  aap.  p.  48.  I  nnde  of  tbe  Bavioar  with  6.  Fran- 
*  The  first ,  of  which,  mutilated,  |  cia  grasping  the  foot  of  the  cross, 
rejjreseiiU  the  marriage  of  8.  Ca-    the   Virgin,   like   that  of  Thomd 


therine  and  is  inscribed: 

".'.  .  .  CCCCIU.  aprila  fuit  mese. 

Preghiamo  Dio   per    chi   feoe    la 

These  coud.nn signed,  represents 
the  Virgin  and  child,  both  of  the 
same  character  anil  the  former 
of  wine  red  toaa,  (Dam&ged  also 
by  two  splits  in  the  panel). 

'  Bonaini.  p.  47. 

'  Ibid.  p.  147. 

»  Ibid. 

'  Hero   lie   painted   an   ignoble 


Academy   of  Pisa  ( 

aide,  the  Evangsliat  on  tbe  other, 

and  a  fignre  of  a  donor  in  prayer 

'  Doc,  Sen.  Vol.  II.  p.  31. 

'  Ibid.  Vol.  a,  p.  31.  He  re- 
ceives 28  flor.  ot  which  10  for 
his  salary  dnring  10  days. 

'  Ibid.  Vol.  U.  p.p.  30.  31. 

'■>  Ibid.  For  64  flor.  including 
salary  for  a  year,  scaffolding,  co- 
lour ftc. 
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June,  giving  np  hts  contract  at  tbe  cathedral,  be  promised 
to  decorate,  wiUi  Spinello,  tbe  walls  of  tbe  Sala  di  Balia. ' 
Spinello,  however,  did  not  allow  him  to  labonr  there,  and 
he  accordingly  painted  the  ceiling  only,  in  which,  after 
dividing  the  §pace  vitb  tbe  asual  diagonab,  he  repreBented 
allegorical  half  figures  of  the  virtues  in  tbe  manner  of 
Ambrogio.  The  forms  are  graceful  enough  and  bave  their 
share  of  character  and  movement.  The  colour  is  clear  and 
flat,  imitating  at  a  bumble  distance  the  younger  Lorenaetti. 
But  they  have  the  disadvantage  of  being  in  contact  with 
the  work  of  Spinello,  whose  energetic  boldness  and  liveli- 
nesB  quite  eclipse  bis  Siennese  assistant.  Yet  of  all  Mar- 
ino's works  this  is  tbe  best;  and  if  one  considers  that  it 
was  finished  in  1407,  50  years  after  Ambrogio's  death,  the 
persistance  with  whicb  the  Lorenzetti's  manner  and  tech- 
nical methods  were  preserved  may  appear  remarkable.  A 
small  half  lengh  Virgin  and  child  wbich  proves  Uarlino's 
imitation  of  Taddeo  is  preserved  by  Signer  Bonichi  at 
Asciano.  It  is  inscribed:  "MCCGCVIII  Martinns  Bartolommei 
de  Senis  pinxit,"  and-was  thus  finished  a  year  after  tbe 
ceilings  at  Sienna.  Mattino  worked  in  many  parts  of  the 
Palazzo  Fubblico,  and  a  pictore  in  bis  early  manner 
hangs  above  tbe  door  in  the  hall  leading  to  the  Sala  di 
Balia  representing  the  Magdalen  between  Sunts.'' 

Martino  vrae  umpire  for  the  council  to  value  Taddeo 
Bartoli's  paintings  in  the  chapel  of  the  Palace.  He  filled 
various  offices  in  Sienna  between  1410  and  1428;  and 
died  about  1433.' 

Vaeari  mentions  as  of  this  period  Alvaro  di  Piero  of 
Portugal,  who  painted  in  Volterra  and  Pisa.  There  are 
still  panels  of  this  artist  in  those  cities.* 


'  Ibid.  p.  84. 

'  In  the  Academy  of  SisDna 
tbe  following  by  this  manter 
clasaed  aa  "nnkoown",  a  Vir- 
gin and  child  between  8.S.  John 
Erangelist,  Lawrence,  Aaaano, 
and  Aa(rn»tin  (No.  126.  of  Acad. 
Catalogne),  long  slender  and 
affected  figures  like  the  fore- 
going,  hut  clearer  in  their  Sat 
and  rosy  tones,  and  more  in  faar- 
'  mony  with  tho*e  of  the  ceiling 
in  tbe  Sala  di  Balia.  The  Virgin 
and  child  between  8.S.  Stephen, 


John  Evangelist,  Dorothy,  and 
Jerom,  with  two  angels  at  her 
feet  and  five  scenes  of  tbe  pas- 
sion in  a  predella;  hard  in  co- 
lour, sharp  in  jnxtapoaition  of 
long,  thin,  and  feeble  figures.  (N". 
121.  122.  Ihid.)  A  Virgin  and 
child  between  S.8.  James,  Fhilip, 
Paul,  John  the  Baptist,  John 
Evangelist,  and  Peter.  (Ibid.  K", 
123.  124.) 

■  Doc.  Sen.  «b.  sup.  Vol.  11. 
p.p.  31—34. 

*  Vas.  Vol.  II.   p.  223.     In  the 
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The  period  of  Siennese  art  under  notice  may  be  closed 
by  a  reference  to  Taddeo's  adopted  son  Ghirigboro  or 
Gregorio  Cecchi  of  Lucca. 

He  IB  inscribed  on  the  roll  of  Siennese  painters  after  1389, 
and  was  author  of  a  picture  in  tbe  sacristy  of  the  cathedral 
of  Sienna  representing  the  Virgin  seated  giving  the  breast 
to  the  infant  Saviour,  supported  in  the  air  by  seraphs,  and 
greeted  by  the   music    of  six   angels   divided   on  each  side 


church  of  Fosiabands,  oataide 
the  Porta  .Pi&gge,  half  a  mile 
rrom  Pisa ,  U  s  picture  b;  him 
representing  tlie  Virgin  and  child 
reminiBcent  of  the  Siennese  school 
(the  dress  of  the  Tirgin  damaged), 
with  angels  playing  instmments 
on  the  groand  in  front  of  them. 
One  should  think,  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Ggnrci  and 
their  resemblance  to  those  of 
Msrtino  and  Giovanni  Fieri  of 
Naples,  Uint  all  three  painters 
were  companions.  Six  angels,  3  of 
a  aide,  offer  a  lily  ami  bird  to  tbe 
infant.     On   the    throne   are    the 

"Alvaro  Pirei  Devora  pintor." 
The  colour  ts  raw  and  hard  from 
time  and  other  caases. 

A  second  picture  of  the  same 
hand  in  tbe  cappelU  8.  Carlo 
of  the  Dnomo  at  Votterra  was 
originallj  painted  for  the  sacristy 
of  H.  Agostino  (in  Volterra).  The 
Virgin  and  child  ire  enthroned 
between  B.8.  John  the  Baptist, 
and  Nicholas,  Christopher,  and 
Michael  Archanrel.  Two  busUl  in 
medallions  fill  Uie  pinnacles.  In 
the  predella  are  sii  painted  re- 
liefs, and  a  mutilated  inscription 

"A  .  .  .  «.  ,  .  Peres  ....  pinxit." 
As  a  picture  this  is  less  dis- 
agreablo  than  the  foregoing.  In 
the  sacristy  of  S.  Agostino,  an- 
other Virgin  and  child  with  an- 
gels, between  .S,8.  James  the 
elder,  Niobotas.  of  Bari,  Christo- 
pher, and  Anthony  the  abbot, 
with  the  date   anno   MCCCCVII1 


is  more  lihe  the  frescos  by  Cienni 
di  Francesco  di  Sir  Cienni  al- 
ready noticed  in  the  Florentine 
school,  than  the  pictures  of  Al- 
varo  Perez. 

At  8.  Maria  in  Chinseca  of  Pisa, 
four  figures  of  Saints,  amoogst 
whom  are  8.  Christopher  and  a 
bishop  in  one  frame  and  two 
aposties  severally  with  a  knife 
and  a  cross  recal  tbe  manner  of 
a  Sienneae  painter  of  the  scliool 
of  Taddeo  Bartoli.  Frescos  in  tbe 
same  church  and  in  the  8ienneBe 
manner  are  too  injured  to  allow 
of  a  reliable  opinion.  In  the  same 
place,  however,  is  a  picture,  as- 
signed by  Bonaini  (Not.  Ined.  p. 
96.)  to  Andreoccio  di  Bartolom- 
meo.  Milanesi,  however,  proves 
Andreoccio  to  have  been  a  car- 
penter, who  in  13S8— 90  executed 
merely  the  cupboards  on  which 
the  pictures,  non  brought  toge- 
ther in  a  frame,  were  previously 
placed,  (Doc.  Sen.  Vol.1,  p.  871.) 
As  now  arranged  tlie  picture 
contains  a  cross,  above  which  is 
a  small  bust  of  the  Saviour.  In 
the  centre  of  the  cross  is  the 
Virgin,  with  8.  Peter  oii  the  left 
arm,  8.  John  the  Baptist  on  the 
right,  and,  on  tbe  lower  one,  S.H. 
James,  John  Evan^list,  and  Pe- 
ter, are  in  medallion  ornaments. 
These  have  the  character  of  a 
8ienneae  work  by  the  same  hand 
nhich  produced  the  four  figures 
of  saints  above  described.  The 
inscription  only  refers  to  the 
work  of  Andreoccio  the  carpenter, 
who  is  not,  as  Bonaini  believes, 
the  painter. 
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of  her.     This  Geenui  to  be  the  centre  of  an  altarpiece,   asd 
Is  signed: 
"Gregorias  de  Seniapinxit  hoc,  anno  domini  MCCCCXSIII." 

If  an;  picture  more  than  another  shows  the  hand  of 
Taddeo's  pupil,  it  is  this.  We  may  assume  that  Gregorio, 
originally  of  Lucca,  took  the  right  of  city,  in  Sienna, 
and  the  picture  before  us  proves  it.  The  richly  drpssed 
angels  in  this  piece  are  qnite  in  Taddeo's  style;  their 
attitudes  are  graceful  and  the  ornament  exquisite.  The 
colour,  bowcTer,  is  a  little  Hard,  the  draperies  feeble 
and  involved  in  fold,  but  vigorous  in  tone.  One  may 
assign  to  him  two  half  figures,  in  the  same  sacristy,  of 
a  bbhop  and  a.  youthful  saint  with  a  banner,  surmounted 
by  two  seraphs  in  pinnacles,  executed  with  the  same 
care  and  grace  as  the  last  mentioned  picture.  There  is 
much  resemblance  also  between  these  panels  and  the  altar- 
piece  in  the  convent  dell'  Osservanza  fuori  Porta  Qvile, 
dated  1413,  noticed  amougst  the  worlcs  of  Taddeo  Bar- 
toli;  and  Gregorio  may  have  given  his  aid  there.  It  was 
not  uncommon  that  he  should  work  with  bis  adoptive  father, 
fof  a  joint  picture  by  Gregorio  and  Taddeo  hung-  of  old 
at  the  altar  of  the  Marescotti  in  S,  Agostino  of  Sienna 
and  was  inscribed: 

"Taddeus  et  Gregoriua  de  Senis  pinxemnt  MCCCCXX." ' 

The  only  additional  notice  of  Gregorio  is,  that  he  painted 
in   l3Bt  the  hooks  of  the  Bicchema  at  Sienna.* 

Considering  in  the  earlier  chapters  of  this  work  the 
position  of  Fiaa  aa  regards  painting,  it  was  observed 
that  from  the  time  of  Glunta  she  yielded  none  but 
second  rate  talents.  During  the  fourteenth  centtiry  such 
artists  as  she  employed  were  eitlier  Florentines  or  Sien- 
nese,  but  the  influence  of  the  school  of  Sienna  was 
paramount,  especially  through  Taddeo  Bartoli.  A  Sien- 
nese  painter  such  as  MarUno,  settling  in  Pisa  at  the 
close  of  the  century  might  find  there  no  more  formida- 
ble rivals  than  the  Vanni  or  OemSj  whose  labours  he 
was  quite  able  to  equal.  The  Vanni  at  Pisa  were  as 
numerous  a  race  as  the  Vanni  at  Sienna,  and  were 
possibly  related.     The  reader  may  be  reminded  of  Vanni 

'  Vide   antes   early  painters  of 
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of  Sienna  wbo,  in  1300;  laboured  at  Pisa,'  whom  Signor 
Bonaini  cooBiders  very  likely  to  have  been  the  father  of 
Andrea;'  of  Betto  Vanni  who  died  in  1344.^  He  may 
now  become  acqnainted  with  Tnrino  Vanni,  a  native  of 
Rigoli,  a  village  at  the  gates  of  Fisa,  whose  works  are 
numerous  in' his  own  country  and  in  South  Italy,  and  of 
whom  there  are  records  and  pictures. 

l^irino  {Munted  in  1390  the  Vly  or  Florence  on  the 
banner  of  the  cathedral  tower  at  Pisa.'  In  1393  he  ralonred 
a  Uadonaa  of  marble  for  the  niche  above  the  door  of  the 
Campanile;*  in  1393,  he  executed  the  altarpiece  of  S. 
Cristintt,'  and  1395,  he  tinted  and  ^It  the  -  jtabemacle  of  a 
atstue  of  S.  John  the  Baptist  above  the  cathedral  font  at 
Pisa.'  One  example' of  his  skill  in  painting  bears  his 
name  and  the  date  of  1398.  It  is  in  the  chnrcli  uf  S.  Paolo 
Ripa  d'Amo  at  Pisa'  and  represents  the  Virgin  and  child 
enthtoned  between  S.  Raineri  and  8.  Torp^,  both  of  them 
carrying  banners,  and  adored  by  four  kneeling  figures  in 
couples  at  each  side  of  the  throne.  On  the  footstool  one 
reads:  * 
"Turinus  Vannis  de  Eiguli  dopinxit  A.  D.  MCCCLXXXXVIII." 

The  spectator  will  be  strack,  at  a  glance,  with  the  imita- 
tion of  Taddeo  Bartoli,  and  may  reotember  that  that  artist 
bad  been  in  Pisa  but  a  year  before.  Turino  imitated  the 
Siennese  master  not  only  in  type  and  forms,  but  in  dra- 
peries. He  made  the  features  smaller  perhaps,  cutting  the 
ontliaes  sharply  into  the  gesso  with  a  dry  and  mechanical 
minuteness.  His  figures  ar«  fairly  proportioned,  the  nim- 
bases  iu  -relief,  the  coloui  reddish  and  flat.  Though  a 
second   rate   picture ,    this   is   a  better   specimen   of  Turino 


Iii«d.  p.  89. 

»  Ibid.  p.  94. 

'  Vide  record  to  that  effect  in 
BoDSini  Qb.  iDp.  p.  S3,  where 
tha  paintflr  is  railed  "Hagiiter 
TDriDDB  pictor  coadam  VaDoIs  de 
^egali  C[TiB  PiasDOB." 

'Ibid.  p.  83.  and  Ciampi 
p.  118. 


and  143. 


nb.   sup.  p.p.  I 


'  Having  ori^  allybeeninB.Cai- 
liaoo.  MoiTODB  gives  the  signature 
^rroneotls17  as  M.CCCXCVIl,  and 
.his  error  ma;  be  repeated  in 
the  notices  nhicli  he  gives  of  two 
pictures  late  in  8,S.  Adqb  aiVl 
Hllveatro,  one  of  which,  it  is  sai^ 
bore  the  date  1343,  the  second 
1340.  HorronaPiB.  Illnst.  Vol. 
II.  p.p.  429—30. 
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tbon   the  Virgia  and    cbiM   aiaoDgst   pla^iag   and    eing^Bg 
ftBgek,  Id  the  ZiOHTre,  infioribed; 

"TnriHus  Vannis  de  Pisis  me  pinxk."' 

The  iafiaeBcs  &f  Taddeo  BavteU  is  very  HroBgl;  marked 
>n  a  small  altarpiece  repieientiog  the  Vi^ln,  saints  Mti 
angeb,  now  in  the  BenodiGtute  meaastery  of  S.  Uartino  near 
Falenno  inscribed: 

"(.■'."/.)inii9  Vannis  de  Pfsia  pitixit  A.  D. "' 

The  heads,  particalary  of  angels,  their  sharp  proBfe 
features  and  small  eyes,  the  drapeiies,  are  all  essentially 
Sienneae  and  show  that  'Furino,  who  was  the  best  Piaan 
painter  of  bis  time,  was  a  Mcoad  tate  follower  of  dMr style 
of  Taddeo  Bartofi. 

In  the  church  of  Agnano,  neair  Pisa,  ft  composite  altar- 
piece  in  many  parte  of  the  same  ohsracter  as  the  foregoing', 
is  very  like  a  woik  of  Turino,  and  U  eoloraed  in  his 
maaner.  At  all  events  it  is  a  picture  of  the  Piaan  SQhoftl 
of  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century.'  A  difFerent  inflaene«, 
but  still  from  ^nna,  may  be  noticed  in  a  series  of  four 
half  length  figures  of  SMuts  at  the  A«ad«my  of  Pisa. 
Where  the  minute  manner,  the  profiled  outlines  and  Rat 
ctJonrs  alieady  noUced  in  OioTanni  di  Niccolo  are  re- 
peated.* 

Another  second  or  third  rate  Pisan  painter  of  this  time 
is  Jaeopo  di  Uichele,  better  known  by  Us  c«temporaries 
as  Gera,  who  is  recorded  as  having  painled  in  )3S0y 
thirty  figures  round  the  ianer  dome  of  the  eathednd^  of 
Piea,.  and  who  assisted  Tnrino  in  the  adornment  of  Ae 
tab«naele  above  the  font  in  the  same  edifice.  A  pietare 
by  him  in  the  Academy  of  Pisa  bears  the  inaoiption^ 

"Jacobus  dcus  Gera." 
and   is  one  of  the  usual  Madonnas  between  daints,   much 


■  521.  Louvre. 

*  It  represents  the  Yirgin  and 
child  eatbroned  and  gaaraed  b; 
aa^ls  who  support  a  tapestrj. 
tj.S.  John  Evangeliat,  AnUwny 
the  abbot,  John  the' Baptist,  wicb 
8.S.  Michael  and  Raphael,  in  the 
upper  Bpa-oes,  £11  the  left  side  of 
the  altarpiece,  whilst  B.3.-  Me.Tj 
Magdalen,  Catberine,  Oliva,  Ur- 
sula, and  two  other  saints,  with 
the  arcbaogel  Qabricl  and  two 
other  figures,  in  the  upper  spaces, 
complete  the  rigbt  side. 

'  The  yirgia  and  child  between 


SS,  Jerom,  Kiuholas,  Benedict, 
and  Margaret,  with  the  asnnn- 
ciation  between  the  four  Evan- 
gelists and  other  saints  in  a  se- 
cond conrse,  and  t^e  Saviour  in 
benediction  in  tbe  ceutral  ]^ia- 
nacle. 

*  S.S.John  the  Baptist,. a  fesnale 
saint,  with  a  garland  of  reses, 
Peter,,  and  Paul. 

See  autea,  aid  scho«l  of 
Pisa. 

.>  At  1  livre  per  figure.  Vide 
Bonaini,  nb.   sup.   p.   M.    and 
Ciampi  nb.  sap.  p.  161. 
12* 
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(Jamaged  and  v&sti;  inferior  to  those  of  Tnrino.  A  better 
production  of  his  may  be  seen  at  Palermo  in  tbe  cbarcb  of 
tbe  Annunziata  near  the  Porta  3.  Giorgio.  It  is  a  "Con- 
ception", in  the  usual  form,  between  S.8-  Gertrude  and 
James  ibe  Elder,  signed  "Jacobus  di  Migele  dipinlore 
di "  and  a  very  rude  perfonnance. 

The  student  may  remark  that  nioBt  of  tbe  pictures  of  the 
close  of  the  fourteenth  century  in  Sicily  are  feeble  works 
of  the  Fisan  school.  Bonaini  mentions  another  work  Gera 
in  the  monastery  of  8.  Matteo  at  Pisa.' 

A  common  production  of  tbe  same  period,  a  series  of 
aunts  with  tbe  annunciation  in  tbe  space  above  them,  is  in 
tbe  Academy  of  Pisa  inscribed : 

"Gettus  Jacobi  de  Fisb  me  pinxit  MCCCLXXXXI." 
Oecco  di  Pietro  is  another  Pisan  of  little  talent  noticed 
casually  in  these  pages  as  having  repaired  the  inferno 
assigned  to  Otcagna  in  the  Campo  Santo.'  This  occur- 
rence took  place  in  1379,  but  there  are  proofs  of  Cecco's 
existence  in  Pisa  before  that  time.  He  painted  in  the 
Campo  Santo  in  1370  according  to  Ciampi^  together  with 
one  Berto,*  one  Nerruccio  di  Federigo,  Puccio  di  Lan- 
duccio,  Nicolao  di  Puccio  and  Jacopo  del  quondam  Fran- 
cesco of  Rome. '^  He  was  Anziano  del  Popolo  at  Pisa  in 
1380,"  painted  a  Nativity  of  the  Virgin  for  S.  Piero  in 
Vinculis  at  Pisaj'  and  we  possess  altarpieces  by  him  of 
1370  and  1380,  in  addition  to  one  assigned  to  him  in  the 
Academy  of  Pisa.  The  first  of  these,  in  the  collection  of 
Signor  Bemedio  Fezzi  at  Pisa,  represents  the  Virgin  with 
the  infant  Saviour  standing  on  her  knee.  An  affected 
movement  and  a  long  shape  are  peculiar  to  tbe  Virgin. 
Tbe  infant  is  reminiscent  of  the  Siennese  school,  and  the 
head    a    counterpart    of   that   in    a   picture   by  Giovanni    di 


aioi 


sop.    p. 


and  Morrona  give  tbe  siguatare, 
"Jacopo  di  Niccola  dipintore  detto 
Oera  di  Pisa  mi  depinse."  Is  not 
the  word  Niccola  here  an  error? 
Pisa  III.  Vol.  II.  p.p.  43.  4.  Hot- 
rons  notices  also  one  Nero  Nellt, 
of  whom  a  pictore  si^ed  "Nerua 
Nelli  de  Fisis  me  pinxit  anno 
HCCCIC."  existed  in  the  church 
ofTripalle  near  Pisa.  Ibid.  Vol. 
11.  p.  435. 

'  Bonaini,    ub.    sup.    p.p     103. 


104.  and  Roncioni  Ist.  Pis.  (A  t- 
chiv  Stor,  pari  I.  of  Vol.  VI. 
p.  890.) 

*  Ciampi,    ub.    sup.  p.p.  96. 
and  117. 

Tbe    assistant   of  Francesco 
da  Volteira. 
'  Ibid. 
Bonaini,   ub.   sup.  note  to  p. 


103. 


It   I 


cribed: 
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Niccolo.   Lnca  Thome's  works  Beem  to  have  been  tbe  models 
which  Cecco  followed.     The  panel  is  inscribed : 
"{.<^.^^)c^s  Petri  de  Pisis  me  piniit  A.  D.  MCCCLXX." 

Another  Virgin  and  child,  the  latter  sitting,  in  the  same 
collection  is  signed: 
"Cecchus  Petri  de  Pisis,  me  pinxit  A.  D.  M.CCC.LXXX. . ." 

The  picture  at  the  Academy  of  Pisa,  of  a  mder  execu- 
tion by  the  same  hand  is  a  cradfizion  with  the  Virgin  and 
S.  John- and  aaints,  in  compartments  at  the  sides.  Uor- 
rona  notices^  a  Virgin  and  child  between  two  saints  in 
the  chnrch  of  Nicosia  near  Calvi.  This,  no  donbt,  is  the 
picture  in  possession  of  Signer  Fezzi,  part  of  which  belongs 
to  M.  de  la  Tonr  du  Pin  at  Pisa.  Another  painter  named 
Giovanni  del  Gese  is  noticed  by  Bonaini^  as  having  been 
Anziano  at  Pisa  in  1372.  He  may  be  tbe  author  of  an 
altarpiece  lately  in  the  Biuuccini  gallery  at  Florence  and 
signed:  "Johannes  de  Pisis  pinxit":  a  picture  represenring 
the  Virgin  and  child,  of  life  size,  between  8.8.  Agatha, 
Stephen,  Francis  aiid  Catherine  with  a  crucifixion  between 
the  angel  and  Virgin  annunciate  in  tbe  pinnacles  and  sis 
saints  in  pilasters.  It  is  the  work  of  a  second  class  imi- 
Utor  of  Taddco  Bartoli. 

Thns  the  Pisans  followed  hnmbly  the  examples  of 
8ieDnese  rather  than  Florentine  painters,  and  Pisa's  only 
title  to  fame  is  derived  from  the  sculpture  of  Niccola  and 
Giovanni. 


<  S.S.  CutbariDe,  Barbara,  Aga- 
tha, and  Ursula  (left);  Marj, 
Agnes,  and  other  saiDts  (right). 
In  the  centre  of  the  pediment  is 
a  deposition  from  the  cross  with 


saints  at  the  sides. 

'  Morrona.  Pisa  Illust.  Vol. 
lU.  p.  413. 

*  Not  Ined.  nb.  sup.  p.  94. 
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THE   UHIBIAN   SCHOOL    AND  THE  PAINTERS  OF 
GUPBIO,  FAPBIANO  AND  THE  MARCHES. 


Notjiing  IB  clearer  tluui  that  the  Umbriao  eehool  arose 
under  the  jjnpulie  of  SiepiiBae  exwmples.  Xhe  geograj>li- 
ical  poHtion  of  Gubbio  Mid  Ffrbriano,  with  refereoca 
to  Sienna,  might  alone  explaia  that  r«Bnlt ;  the  temper  of 
the  people,  ^^in  to  the  mercurial  Sienn^se  rather  than 
to  th?  graver  Florentine,  favoured  it.  The  Umbrians 
{Vodnced  on  the  models  of  Sienna  with  such  singular 
felicity  of  imitation,  that  it  would  be  ptuEllng  to  diatingnish 
the  progeny  from  the  parent  stock  were  it  not  that  a 
va^e  stamp  of  originality  still  mariu  the  Qubbian  painter 
and  his  neighbour  of  Fabriano.  Second  in  tatont  to  the 
artists  of  Sienna,  these  men  were  characterized  by 
a  tendency  to  intensify  the  affectation  of  grace  and 
tfpderoMB  vbioh,  from  the  earliest  tinte,  had  been  pecu- 
liar to  their  masters.  Prettiness  was  their  chief  quality; 
and  from  the  outset  marked  a  class  of  men  whose 
posterity  was  destined  to  contribute  by  its  progress  in 
Perugia  and  Urbino  to  the  greatnees  of  Raphael.  A 
smiling  gaiety  and  lightness  gave  charm  to  their  works 
which,  at  the  same  time,  bore  the  impress  of  the  careful 
finish  and  the  flat  brilliancy  of  miniatures;  and  Dante, 
in  the  celebrated  lines  which  rescued  Oderisio  from 
oblivion,  struck  the  true  character  of  the  Umbrians  when 
he  spoke  of  the  smiting  pictures  they  produced: 

"0  diss'  io  Ini,  non  s6  to  Oderisio, 
-'L'onor  d'Agobbio,  e  I'onor  di  quell'  arte 

Ch'  aUnmiaare  h  cbiamata  in  Parisi? 

Frate,  dus'  egli,  pii^  ridon  le  carte 
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Che  pennellegia  Franoo  Bolof^eee: 
L'onore  h  tntto  or  eno,  e  mio  in  parte. 
Ben  non  sare'  io  stato  si  cortese 
Mentre  ch'  io  vusi,  per  lo  gran  disio 
Dell'  eccellenza,  ova  mio  core  intake, 
Di  tal  snperMa  qui  si  paga  il  fio.  *" 
The    Umbrian    ptunters    arose    out    of    the    school    of 
miniatnre   founded   by   Oderisio   and   Franco   Bolognese. 
Their   mode    of   colouring   waa    a  dear,  light,  gay  and 
traneparent  one  which  charms  by  the  bright  softnees  of 
its    tones.     Their  execution   had  the   neatness   neoesaary 
to    the  iHuminator.    Ornament  in  tasteful  and  capricious 
outlines,   precision   of  detiuls,   did  not  exclude  a  certain 
elegance    and    breadth    of    drapery.    But    grace    rather 
than  power,  tenderness  rather  than  majesty  were  their 
qualities  and  defects.     As  time  developed  these  peculiari- 
ties,  patient  minuteness  and  wearying  research  in  detail 
absorbed  too  much  of  their  time,  and  thus  wall  paintings, 
whatever  their  size  might  be,  displayed  one  characteristic 
feature.     Tbey  may  still  strike  the  observer  as  miniatures 
on  a  targe  scale. 

In  Umbria  and  elsewhere  the  etady  of  painting  dates 
from  the  remotest  times;  and  were  records  of  very  early 
painters  to  be  discovered,  they  should  create  no  surprise. 
Bat  in  Onbbio,  it  may  be  difficult  to  point  to  any  name 
older  than  that  of  Oderisio,  the  cotemporary  of  Giotto 
and  of  Dante,  the  haughty  assertor  of  his  own  superiority 
in  the  art  of  miniature.  A  mutilated  record  in  die  Ar- 
chivio  Hercolani  at  Bologna  has  been  preserved  by  Oretti  * 
and  Zani'  which  fixes  the  period  of  his  existence: 

"1268.  S.  Ex  Septembris.   D.  GratioliiB   qn.  D.  Zagniboni 

de  Mantua  venit  et  dixit  promisse fres  dno  Conarixio 

scriptoii Uagistro  Hoderico  mJniatore." 

This  passage  alone  might  justify  Benvenulo  da  Imola 


orio  C&nto  XI  t.  I  cords  are  loit  to   Italy,  having; 

been  sold  in  the  present  centarj. 

I     *  Zani,  Enciclopedia   ms- 

inti  per  U  Storin  I  thodica.  Vol.  X.  parte  I',  p.  88S. 

The  Hercolani  re-  i  note  44. 
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in  bis  remark  that  Odemio  was  „magnuB  miniator  in 
civitate  Bononiae. " '  The  Atchivio  Armanni  in  the 
Speriliana  of  Gubbio^  has  the  following  in  addition: 
l!61.  M.  Oderigna  Bonajancte. 
1365.  Oderigos  BonajunUe. 
Oderieio  therefore,  according  to  these  records,  was  in 
1264  at  Gubbio,  at  Bologna  in  1268,  and  in  1295  at 
Rome,  where  he  is  said  to  have  died  about  1299.'  Ugo 
Foscolo,  in  his  commentary  on  Dante,  affirms  after  Ben- 
venuto  da  Imola,  that  Dante  studied  at  Bologna  in  1261 
and  following  years.  Yet  Balbo  affinns  that  the  poet 
did  not  visit  Bologna  before  1285,  and  he  supposes  that 
Dante's  acquaintance  with  Oderisio  began  between  1285 
and  1287-*  Vasari  is  our  authority  for  the  statement  that 
Giotto  and  Oderisio  knew  each  other  in  Rome.^  No  cer- 
tain miniatures  of  the  Oubbian  exist,  but  in  the  Archivio 
de'  Canonici  di  S.  Fietro  at  Rome  two  masses,  "delP 
Annunziata"  and  "di  S.  Georgio",  are  preserved  and  con- 
tain miniatures  of  great  interest.' 

In  the  first,  an  annunciation  and  scenes  from  the  life  of 
the  Virgin  ma7  be  studied.  S.  Celestine,  in  frock,  giving 
the  gospel  to  Boniface  the  Eighth,  then  a  cardinal -deacon, 
is  on  the  twenty  third  page.  As  Celestine  was  Pope  between 
1292  and  1294,  the  date  of  the  miniatnre  is  fairly  ascertained, 
if  we  admit  the  reality  of  the  names  assigned  to  the  persons 
depicted.  The  mass  of  S.  George  is  illnstrated  with  scenes 
from  the  life  of  that  saint,  who  was  the  patron  of  Cardinal 
StefanescLi.  A  cardinal- deacon  kneeling  before  S.  George 
is  s^d  to  be  a  portrait  of  Stefaneschi,  whose  commissions 
to  Giotto  were  numerous  and  important,  as  has  been  seen 
in  these  pages. 

To  infer  from  these  facts  that  Giotto  executed  the  mi- 
niatures of  these   masses  is  a  disregard  of  the  most  ob- 

'  BeDreauto  da  Imola,  ub.  I  *  Dante  knew  Oderiaio,  since 
HOP.  ap.  Huratori.  be  recognUes   him   in  Pnrgatory. 

f  Vol.  E  16.  p.  265.  s  v..    V  1    T   ^    a9i 

sons  for  believiDK  that  Oderisio!  *  These  maAses  are  in  a  to- 
died  before  tfae  close  of  the  cen-  j  lume  called  "  S.  Gregoris.  H. 
turjr.  Opere  ub.  sup.  Vol.  IV.  :  Istoria,"  under  the  presa  mark. 
p.  176  and  foil.  ;  No.  129  C. 
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vioQS  facts.  The  miniaturee  are  not  by  a  Florentine, 
but  by  one  whose  manner  is  reproduced  in  the  later 
Gubbian  Bchool,  who  painted  with  the  gay  transparent 
colour,  the  peculiar  choice  of  harmonies,  the  richnees  of 
ornament  and  minuteness  of  detail  peculiar  to  the  TJm- 
brians,  and  without  the  great  maxims  of  composition 
which  were  only  possessed  by  the  artists  of  Florence.  It 
may  therefore  be  presumed,  though  it  cannot  be  affirmed, 
that  these  Roman  miniatures  were  by  Oderisio,  whose 
influence  at  Bologna  may  be  noticed  a  little  later. 

The  earliest  painter  in  Gubbio,  after  Oderisio,  is  Guide 
Falmerucci,  whose  name  appears  in  the  Elenco  or  list  of 
the  Ghibelines  of  his  native  city  in  1315.  He  is  known 
to  bare  painted  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  de'  Laici  at 
Gubbio  before  1337,  and  to  have  laboured  in  the  town 
hall  in  1342.'  According  to  records  due  to  the  research 
of  Canon  Rossi  ofCagli,  Guide  was  bom  in  1280,  in  the 
Qnartiere  di  S.  Pietro  at  Gubbio,  and   died  about  1345. 

Remains  of  a  life  size  S.  Anthony  with  a  staff  and 
bell,  in  the  usual  dark  dress  and  cowl,  may  be  seen  on 
one  of  the  outer  walls  of  the  church  of  S.  Maria  de' 
Laici. ^  The  saint  is  venerable,  wears  a  long  beard  and 
gives  the  blessing,  with  an  expression  of  gentle  austerity 
in  his  long  face,  and  a  languid  repose  in  bis  attitude. 
Light  yellowish  flesh  tone  of  a  liquid  water  colour,  the 
flatness  of  a  miniature  characterize  the  piece.  Another 
fragment  in  the  same  stylo,  a  monk's  head,  inside  a 
press  in  the  sacristy  of  the  church,  seems  executed  by 
the  same  painter,  who  may  be  Quido  Falmerucci.  At  all 
events  the  earliest  examples  at  Gubbio  already  show  the 
persistent  features  of  the  school,    soft  kindliness  and  a 


<  For  the  first  of  these  facts  I  Bame.  For  the  third  eoDsalt  Ona- 
thankB  are  dne  to  the  friendlj  landl  (M.)  .Memorie  Origi- 
commuDicatioDe  of  Signor  Buon- 1  nale  Italiane  risgnardaati 
fatti  of  Gnbhio,  the  record  being!  le  belle  Arte.  8".  Bologna. 
Uken  from  a  MS8.  in  the  Ar- '  1840  to  46.  Serie  4.  p.p.  31—32. 
■  chlrio  delle  Orfane  of  Gnhbio,  |  '  The  lower  half  of  the  figare 
Mark  A,  7ear  1300  to  1337.  For  Us  (fore  and  colonr  of  the  rest 
the   second   the   ituthoril;   is   the  !  slightly  abraded.  . 
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tender  feeling.  Of  this  period  and  style  axe  remnants 
of  frescos  on  the  wdUs  of  the  mined  Spedaletto  of 
Gubbio,  amongst  which  a  life  size  S.  Anthony  in  frock 
and  cowl,  bearded  and  holding  in  his  bands  a  diadem 
and  cross,  reveals  the  now  usual  soft  type  and  gentle 
attitude,  and  the  comparatively  feeble  style  of  that  in  S. 
Maria  de'  Laici.  It  is  a  figure  in  draperies  of  gently 
flowing  lines,  flatly  coloured,  languidly  graceful  in  move- 
ment, witli  small  thin  hands  and  not  without  religious 
sentiment,  in  fact  an  enlarged  miniature.'  The  most 
important  picture,  however,  of  the  Gubbian  school,  in  the 
first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  is  a  fresco  in  ttie 
upper  chapel  of  the  Palazzo  del  Comune  at  Qubbio.* 

A  colossal  Virgin  sits  enthroned  iu  a  high  backed  ch^r, 
presenting  the  infant  Saviour  to  the  veneration  of  a  Gon- 
faloDiere,  kneeling  and  recommended  by  a  saint  in  the  pre- 
sence of  several  holy  and  venerable  persons.  The  plump 
child  lying  in  the  folds  of  the  Virgin's  mantle,  or  rather 
in  its  lining  of  white  fiir,  is  dressed  in  a  flowered  green 
tunic,  and  looking  at  the  kneeling  magistrate,  seems  to  long 
with  its  hand  towards  him,  with  somewhat  affected  motion. 
The  Virgin  forms  with  the  child  a  tender  group;  and  as 
her  head  b  bent  towards  ber  charge,  she  reminds  one 
of  the  Siennese  Madonnas.  Yet  she  has  a  character  of 
her  own,  pursy  lips,  a  regular  head  reminiscent  of  those 
by  Lorenzetti,  but  a  heavier  brow,  and  a  long  slender 
form.  She  sits  with  an  impoBing  superiority  of  stature 
over  the  kneeling  figure  at  her  feet,  —  that  of  a  man 
of  forty,  with  a  pointing  beard  of  two  days  growth 
looking  up  respectfully  with  his  hands  in  prayer,  dressed 
in  red  stockings  and  sleeves  and  a  green  mantle.  His 
patron  saint  bends  and  presses  his  shonlders,  looking  up 
and  stretching  out  a  chin  adorned  with  a  sharp  pointed 
black  beard.  He  presents  a  set  of  soft,  youthful,  and  meek 
features    to   the    spectator.      An    nnstcre    silver-haired   and 


*  It  U  on  record  that  Gni<lo 
PmlmerDoci  contracted  ia  1342 ,  to 
paint  in  the  PalazEO  del  Comane 
of  Qnbbio  an  annunciation  in  the 


upper  hall,  m  well  rb  the  arms 
of  the  Comnne  in  varioui  parts 
of  the  bnildiDf^j  but  these  works 
have  disappeared.  See  the  record 
commnnicated  by  Sign.  Lnigi 
Bonfatti,  tn  OuaUndi  itb.  snp. 
Sar.  IV.  1S13.  p.p.  31.  Si. 
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fceudfld  saint  a,t  faia  light  side,  a  mitred  peiBonage  with 
a  ludo,  inteaded  perbaps  for  B.  Ubaldo  the  protector  of 
Gnbbio,  »  foQitb  whose  head  is  partly  visible,  complete  the 
picture. 

At  first  sight  this  piece  appears  to  combine  qualitiea 
in  SimoDe  and  the  Lorensetti,  yet  after  a  while  it  strikes 
one  aa  having  a  stamp  of  its  own,  chiefly  because  of 
gay  light  and  hanaonioas  tones,  an  intention  of  grace  io 
^e  figure*  and  a  certain  dryness  as  of  a  miniaturist, 
coupled  with  slender  frames,  gentle  features,  and  a  meek 
expression.  * 

In  Oubbio  again,  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  in  S. 
Maria  Nnova,  a  life  sized  S.  Anthony,'  the  favorite  sunt 
of  the  place,  may  be  seen  on  a  wall  recently  freed  from 
whitewash.  It  is  an  advance  upon  the  faces  and  forms 
of  S.  Maria  de'  Laiei  and  the  Spedaletto,  with  the  tech- 
nical style  and  execution  observable  in  the  fresco  of  the 
town  hall  chapel.  Ko  painting  of  the  fourteenth  century 
presents  the  typical  character  that  developed  itself  in 
the  fifteenth  more  than  this,  and  the  S.  Anthony  is  a 
natural  forerunner  of  Perugino's  splendid  saints  in  the 
Cambio  of  Perugia.  The  fragment  of  a  recovered  fresco 
IB  thus  indeed  valuable,  since  it  explains  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  Perugian  school  out  of  that  of  Gubbio.^ 

8.  Haria  Nnova  of  Gubbio  is  rich  in  examples  of  the 


<  Q^etr  predominates  over  pow- 
er in  the  soft  snd  transparent 
tODee,  ths  floBh  tints  belo^  of  it 
pale  warm  jiellow,  shadowed  with 
a  light  ^een,  and  glazed  over 
the  Btippling  that  fuses  the  whole 
tofether.' Little  or  no  relief  com- 
bines with  other  pecnliaritieB  of 
execution,  to  give  the  fresco  the 
aspect  of  an  enlarged  miniatare. 
Feeling  and  expression  rather 
than  perfect  form  give  a  charm 
of  animation  to  the  faces.  That 
of  the  gre?  headed  saint  Is.  like 
that, of  the  Tirgin,  remarkable 
for  the  development  of  its  Ane 
head  and  brow,  yet  the  expres- 
sion is  soft  as   in  Simone.    In- 


dlvidnalitj'  and  dignitj  are  not 
deficient  in  the  heads,  bnt 
gentleness  and  composure  far 
from  the  stern  gravity  of  tha 
Lorenzetti  are  remarkable.  The. 
proportions  do  -not  strike  the  eye 
as  faulty,  nor  la  the  drawing  wlth- 
oDt  freedom.  Yet  there,  is  a  cer- 
tain neglect  in  the  outline  of  the 
hands,  a  fanit  very  common  in 
the  first  half  of  the  14«>  centnry. 

*  Fart  of  the  Bgnre  only  has 
been  preserved. 

*  The  colour  is  damaged,  bat 
the  lights  and  shades  are  broadly 
treatod  and  well  modelled,  though 
always  in  the  soft  clear  key  of 
Qnbbian  painting. 
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school  of  different  periods.  A  freaco  covered  by  the 
upper  part  of  an  altar  cut  into  a  wall  painting  by  Otta- 
viano  Kelli,  has  been  saved  by  that  circumstance  from 
being  whitewashed.  It  is  an  improvement,  upon  the 
figure  of  S,  Anthony  just  described,  yet  is  carried  out 
on  the  same  principles.  The  figures,  lai^e  as  life, 
might  almost  induce  the  belief  that  Lorenzetti  laboured 
upon  them.' 

All  the  frescos  of  Gubbio  from  the  S.  Anthony  of  S. 
Maria  de'  Laici  upwards  are  piunted  in  the  same  manner 
and  have  but  one  character;  yet  a  certain  progress  and 
advance  in  their  production  may  be  discerned.  It  remiuns 
to  be  seen  whether  they  are  by  one  hand  as  they  are  by 


'  One  of  the  subjects  is  s 
yoathfnl  femule  saint  holding  an 
infant  on  her  left  arm  and  draw- 
ing the  folds  of  her  mantle  to- 
gether with  her  right.  Her  head 
of  pleading  form,  and  one  of  the 
best  gentle  types  of  the  Bubool, 
is  decked  with  a  6ne  draper;; 
and  her  red  ornamented  tunic  is 
covered  by  a  green  mantle  nith 
a  collar  showing  the  bare  neck. 
Here  ia  a  form  not  inferior  to 
the  Siennese,  drawn  with  a  sweep- 
ing ontline  and  gracefully  draped, 
which  every  one  will  recognize 
as  a  model  ohserred  aad  studied 
by  Gentile  da  Fabriano,  and  snf- 
Gcient  of  itself  to  actoant  for  his 
peculiar  manner.  The  child,  of  a 
plump  fall  form  with  projecting 
eyes,  pouting  lips,  double  chin, 
high  brow  and  forehead,  a  point- 
ed head  and  little  or  no  throat, 
is  a  clear  Gubbian  type  distin- 
gnishing  ^that    school    from    the 

Near  this  pleasing  and  affec- 
tionate group  is  another,  of  the 
Virgin  grasping  the  child  with 
both  arms  to  her  breast,  whilst 
he  looks  at  tfae  spectator.  Her 
head  ia  softly  bent,  and  there  is 
a  peculiar  tenderness  in  her  side 
glance.  (Her  veil  and  a  green 
mantle  fall  over  a  green  tanic.)  It 


is  a  type  like  that  of  the  Vir^n  in 
the  town  ball,  remarkable  for  the 
loftiness  of  the  forehead,  but  an 
innovation  as  regards  the  long 
close  eyelids,  which  impart  an 
air  of  extasy  to  the  expression.' 
A  small  mouth  and  delicate  double 
chin,  complete  a  form  not  inferior 
to  those  of  Ambrogio  Lorenzetti. 
The  infant  like  that  jhst  described 
has  a  pointed  skull,  large  round 
eyes ,  and  plump  Sesh ,  and  he  is 
dressed  in  a  garment  of  changing 
hues  (green  with  red  shadows  and 
white  lights),  painted  like  all 
those  hitherto  noticed  in  tempera, 
not  in  fresco  on  the  wall.  Close 
by  stands  S.  John  the  Baptist 
pointing  at  the  Virgin  and  re- 
markable  as  usual  for  a  high 
forehead,  a  long  double  beard. 
Sowing  locks  and  a  gentle  expres- 
sion of  face.  Holding  the  cross 
and  dress,  in  the  red  mantle  co- 
vering his  jacket  of  camel's  hair, 
bis  form  is  well  proportioned  and 
the  hands  well  drawn,  b\it  thin 
and  long  fingered.  (The  lower 
pari  of  these  figures  is  gone.) 
The  keys  of  harmony  peculiar  to 
a  miniature  may  be  marked  in 
the  light  transparent  and  rosy 
flesh  tones,  shadowed  somewhat 
flatly  of  a  light  grey.  The  draw- 
ing as  befcreisminnte  and  precise. 
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p^Dters  of  one  school  aDd  period.  It  might  be  admitted 
that  with  &e  exception  of  a  Virgin  and  child  which  more 
resembteB  the  creations  of  Allegretto  Kazi  of  Fabriano, 
the  same  painter  produced  them  all,  and  that  that  artist 
is  Guido  Palmerucci.  One  may  add  to  the  collection  a 
panel,  reg^lt,  abraded  and  damaged  in  outlines,  represent- 
ing the  Virgin  and  child  on  an  altar  to  the  right  of  the 
entrance  in  S.  Lticia  of  Gubbio. 

To  Qnido  modem  writers  assign  a  series  of  fres-  . 
cos  illostrating  the  life  of  S.  Anthony  discovered  (1842) 
in  the  church  of  S.  Francesco  at  Cagli  near  Gubbio. 
The  assertion  rests  with  Signore  Michele  Boni'  who  af- 
firmed that  on  the  lower  corner  of  one  of  the  pictures 
an  inscription  existed  to  the  effect  that  Guido  Palmerucci 
painted  them  and  that  the  work  was  as  old  as  1303- 
Unfortunately  the  inscription  disappeared  when  the  frescos 
were  sawn  from  the  wall.  Signor  Boni,  however,  afforded 
a  valuable  corrective  to  his  assertion  by  the  further 
statement  that  the  paintings  in  S.  Francesco  of  Cagli 
were  executed  in  obedience  to  a  clause  in  the  will  of  one 
Guido  di  Viva  Luzzi  of  Cagli.  Canon  Don  Luigi  Rossi, 
to  whom  the  matter  was  referred,  having  consented  to 
search  the  archives  of  Cagli,  speedily  confirmed  the  im- 
pression conveyed  by  the  puntings,  namely  that  they 
.were  produced  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
Gnido  di  Viva  Lozzi  was  a  respected  "dottore"  at  Cagli 
in  1355,  who,  at  his  death  in  1387,  left  the  bulk  of  his 
wealth  to  his  son,  Mesaer  Piero,  on  condition  that  he 
should  cause  a  picture  to  be  painted  on  the  altar  of  S. 
Francesco  in  the  church  of  that  name  in  his  native 
place.  From  this  fact  alone  it  might  be  demonstrated 
that  the  frescos  representing  scenes  from  the  life  of 
S.  Anthony  were  not  commissioned  by  Guido  di  Viva 
Luzzi  in  1303.  Measer  Piero  having  failed  to  carry  out 
the  charitabTe  bequests  of  his  father  in  1387,  was  sued 
by  Frate  Agostino,   bishop  of  Cagli;   and   the  hereditary 
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property  wae  sold  to  Batiefy  the  dauaes  of  the  will.  All 
these  facts  with  the  addition,  that  Frate  Agostiilo  was 
bishop  of  Cagli  from  1379  to  1396  whea  be  was  trans- 
lated to  Gaeta,  were  discovered  by  Canon  Rossi  in  the 
MS.  annals  of  Antonio  Gucci  rn  the  records  of  the 
cathedral  of  Cagli.  The  paintings  thas  assigned  to 
Gnido  Palmentcci  in  S.  Francesco,  sawed  from  their  ori- 
^oal  place  and  transferred  to  a  wall  to  the  right  of  the 
entrance,  represent  two  miracles  of  S.  Anthony  of  Padua, 
with  figures  half  the  size  of  Bfe.* 

Length  and  slendemeBs,  small  heads  and  ill  dfawn 
hands  characterize  the  figures.  Here  and  there  some 
faces  have  a  certajn  gentleness  of  expreesHHa,  aad  r^u- 
lar  features.  The  drawing,  however,  is  hasty  and  medfaa- 
nical ;  the  fiesb  Unts ,  of  a  rosy  hue  ia  Ught  and  of  a 
pale  grey  in  shadow,  have  no  relief.  The  artist  gave' 
to  his  surface  a  general  light  tone  on  the  white  ground, 
he  painted  in  the  shadows  sketchily  and  then  drew  in  the 
outlines.  Hair  of  a  yellow  tinge  is  of  a  general  local 
tone  and  streaked  with  lines  for  locks.  The  pictures  are 
large  water  colours  fairly  composed  of  figures  wearing 
costumes  of  the  fifteenth  (Century.  It  is  clear  that  Ouido 
Palmerucci,  if  bom  in  1280  and  dead  in  1345;  cannot 
have  been  at  Cagli  after  1387'  At  idl  events  the  wtdl 
puntings  there  have  not  the  character  of  the  frescos  at 
Gublrto  of  the  first  half  of  the  century  by  one  all  but 
proved  to  have  been  Quido. 

Yet  in   Cagli   the  lunette  of  the  chief  portal  of  tlie 


■  In  the  first,  which  is  a  com- 
position of  twelve  figtireB,  the 
saint,  kneeling,  rastores  to  heftlth 
the  unsonnd  limb  of  a  yonth  sealed 
before  him.  With  one  hand  he 
enforces  the  prayer  which  he 
seems  to  matter ,  looking  up ; 
with  the  other  he  grasps  the  an- 
sonnd  leg.  The  youth  is  sup- 
ported bv  »  person  behind  him, 
whilst  the  mother  stands  hy  in 
prayer,  and  others  watch  the  pro- 
gress   of   the   miracle    with    snr- 


prise.  In  the  second,  3.  Anthony 
bends  forward,  with  the  host  in 
his  hand ,  in  front  of  a  group  of 
monks  and  incredulous  people.  A 
donkey  appears  led  by  a  youth 
holding  a  bag  of  com,  and  kneels 
before  the  boat;  the  legend  states 
that  he  refnsed  to«  eat  the  corn 
in  order  to  do  homage  to  the  sa- 
crament of  the  Lord.  At  H.  An- 
thony's feet  a  kneeling  dork 
holds  a  taper. 
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cathedral  contains  a  damaged  fresco  of  the  Virgin  and 
child  between  S.  John  the  Baptist  and  a  monk,  in  the 
style  of  the  fourteenth  cenlnry,  and  of  the  same  kind  as 
the  works  assigned  to  Guido  Palmerucci  at  QubtHO.  A 
figure  of  the  Saviour  in  benediction  decorates  the  vault- 
ing  of  the  lunette.' 

Later  bat  not  less  interesting  painters  lived  m  GuV 
bio  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  centnry.  There  are 
notices  in  133S,  of  Giov.  Agnolo  Danti,  who  also 
laboured  at  Orvieto ,  of  Bartolo  di  Cristoforo  and 
Cecco  Masuzzi,  all  of  whom  worked  in  S.  Maria  de' 
Lfuci.^  Written  records  are  to  be  found  in  the 
books  of  the  Camerlengato  at  Gubbio,  of  the  following 
artists: 

Mattiolo  Nelli  a  sculptor,  grandfather  of  Ottaviano  Melli, 
who  worked  at  S.  M.  de'  Laici  in  133^  —  Martino,  tJie 
father  of  the  tatter,  are. both  mentioned,  Martino'a  name 
appearing  in  a  record  of  1385-  Agnolo  di  Masolo  la- 
boored  in  1370  and  died  in  1399.  Donato  a  painter  lived 
in  1374,  Gallo  in  1389,  Fietruccio  di  Lucca  in  13S0, 
Kiccolo  di  Maestro  Angelo  in  1399.^ 

Gaalandi  publishes  a  document  proving  that  Donato 
painted  for  the  brotherhood  of  S.  Maria  de'  Laici  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  century.*  Agnolo  worked 
for  the  same  fraternity  in  1399."  The  chapel  of  these 
brethren  is  now  the  crypt  of  S.  Maria  de*  Luci,  in 
which  many  damaged  frescos  are  still  to  be  seen,  exhibi- 
ting the  characteristic  features  of  the  close  of  the  foor^ 
teenth  centnry,  such  as  they  may  be  found  in  the  cborch 


'  A  S.  Antbonj  in  the  ex-chnrch 
(now  B.  private  boase),  of  S.  An- 
gelo -Maggiore  at  Cagli  diaclo«Q8 
the  hand  of  a  painter  like  that 
of  the  catheilral  fresco,  and  an 
aDauuciationrecentljwhitewashed 
in  the  laoie  bnitiiing  displayed 
the  manner  of  the  Gnbbian  scbooL 

*  See   notices    of  Lnigi  Biion-  | 


fatti  in  Gaalandi  Memorie  nb. 
snp.  aerie  IV.  p.  43—9. 

'  These  notices  are  dne   to  the 
search     of    Signor    Boon  fatti    of 

Oubbio. 
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fii  S.  Franceeco  at  CagU,  but  at  a  still  lower  range  of 
value. ' 

But  Gubbio  bad  a  school  •  of  moeaica.  Delia  Valle 
mentions  Angioletto  of  Gubbio  aa  a  moaaist  at  Orvieto, 
in  1321 — 1329,'  who  afterwards  appears  at  AsBisi  working 
at  the  windows  of  the  lower  church  together  with  Pietro 
da  Gubbio  and  Bonino  di  Assisi.  The  same  artists 
furnished  the  glass  windows  of  the  Cappella  del  Croci- 
fisso  in  the  sanctuary.    A  series  of  small  panels,  originally 


'  They  are  paintings  in  asketchy 
water  coloar,  outlined  of  a  hard 
red,  ftnd  altered  bj  time  and  damp. 
A  long  bony  figure  of  Christ,  bonnd 
to  the  column,  valgarlymatDrallslic 
in  shape  and  featares,  m&ybescen 
on  a  wall  to  the  right  of  the  en- 
trance, near  a  composition  repre> 
aentiug  in  exa^erat*^  forma  nnd 
types  the  Kedeemer  bound  and 
lying  on  the  gronnd  previous  to 
being^crncilted ,  with,  subordinate 
gi'onps  of  people  on  foot  and  horse- 


arranged  without  order  or  judg- 
ment ,  and  on  the  altar  itself  a 
figure,  in  dead  colour ,  of  Charity 
seated  with  a  candelabra  and 
scutcheon  blaioned  with  the  arms 
of  the  BentiTogli.  An  inscription 
runs  thus: 

"Hoc  altare  consecratnin  fnit 
VR.  M.  D.D.  OEtavianum  deBenti- 
vogliis  de  Engubbio  dignissimo 
arcbiepiscopo ;  XXVllI.  Ottobris 
1489." 

The  allarpiece  must  therefore 
not  be  confounded  with  the  whU- 
psin tings    which    are    a    century 

On  the  wall  to  the  left,  a  niche 
contains  a  relief  of  the  dead  Christ 
possibly  by  Mattiolo ,  of  whom  it 
is  on  record  that  on  the  14"  of 
August  1338  he  finished  a  Virgin 
and  child  and  two  angels  with 
the  assistance  of  Bartcio  di  Cris- 
toforo,  Giovanni  di  Agnolo  Danti, 
and  Cecco  Masusii.  (Records  ex- 
tracted from  Vol.  B.  of  the  books 


"deir  amninistratione  di  S.Maria 
de'  Laici"  by   Signor  Bnonfatti.) 

Around  the  niche  occupied  by 
the  reiief  of  the  dead  SaTioar  are 
painted  angels  about  the  initials 
of  the  name  of  the  Saviour.  The 
Last  Supper  and  the  washing  of 
the  feet  decorate  the  rest  of  the 
space ,  and  are  as  incorrectly 
drawfi  as  they  are  hastily  exe- 
cuted, the  figures  being  remark- 
able for  defective  types,  round 
gazing  eyes  and  wooden  extremi- 
ties.    The  ceiling  is  whitewashed. 

Remnants  of  paintings  are  like- 
wise to  be  found  In  the  Campa- 
nile, formerly  a  chapel  of  S.Fran- 
cesco of  Gubbio-  A  Christ  in 
benediction  occupies  the  centre 
of  the  ceiling  where  traces  of  two 
of  the  i  Evangelists  may  yet  be 
discerned.  S.  Luke  witli  the  ox, 
S.  Malhcw  with  the  eagle,  'are 
feeble  and  exaggerated  In  cha- 
racter ;  but  tbe  Saviour  is  remark- 
able for  great  care  in  the  acces- 
sorial ornament  and  a  certain 
easy  simplicity  in  the  drapery. 
The  hands,  however,  are  bony  and 
thin.  Remnants  of  figure*  of  male 
and  female  saints  may  be  traced 
on  the  neighbouring  walls,  one 
of  which,  a  bishop,  seems  a 
production  of  the  Uubblan  icfaool 
at  the  close  of  the  U""  century, 
but  more  defective  a  great  deal, 
than  the  frescos  of  Cagli,  though 
less  so  than  those  in  the  crypt 
of  S.  Maria  de'  Laid. 

»  Stor  del  Duomo  d'Or- 
vieto,  ub.  snp.  p.p.  272—384. 
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belonging  to  one  picture,  in  the  Bonghiacci  collection  at 
Gabbio,  has  been  asBigned  to  Angioletto.  It  hung  in 
S.  Domenico  of  Qubbio  and  represented  the  Virgin  giving 
the  girdle  to  S.  Thomas.  All  that  now  remains  are 
portions  representing  S.  Lucy,  S.  Catherine  and  another 
female  saint,  the  Virgin,  two  angels  playing  and  a  bust- 
figure  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  These  fragments  have  all 
the  character  of  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century.  They 
have  the  grace  and  gentleness,  the  long  slender  forms, 
peculiar  to  the  school,  but  the  heads  are  characterized  by 
an  oblong  squareness,  and  by  small  features.  A  certain 
seeking  for  elegance  may  be  noticed  in  the  dresses  and 
in  the  golden  ornament  of  the  draperies.  The  colour  of  the 
flesh  is  rosy,  and  the  general  tono  gay  and  pleasing.  The 
painter  is  interesting  not  only  because  he  fairly  represents 
hie  school,  but  because  one  traces  from  him  such  men 
as  Matteo  da  Gualdo;  and  he  assists  us  to  understand  the 
later  art  of  this  portion  of  Italy. 

If  from  Gubbio  we  pass  to  Fabriano  and  search  for 
the  remfuns  which  it  may  contain,  we  shall  be  struck  by 
pieces  of  great  antiquity,  —  a  crucifixion  in  the  oldest 
form  in  the  refectory,  now  a  wood  -  magazine,  of  the 
convent  of  H.  Agostino,.  and  vestiges  on  the  arch  of 
the  public  square,  of  rude  puntings  of  the  rise  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  In  the  sacristy  of  S.  NiccoM,  a 
crucifixion  on  goldground,  with  attendant  episodes,  seems 
to  have  been  executed  about  1350,  by  a  second  rate 
hand. 

Lanzi  and  Ricci  mention  one  Bocco'  who  psinled  here 
in  1306.  Colucci,^  one  Tio  di  Francesco.  Other  names 
of  artists  not  known  by  their  pictures,  might  be  quoted. 

The  best  of  Fabriano's  early  pwnters  is  Allegretto 
Ifuzi  whose  name  has  been  mcnUoned  in  connection 
with  frescos  in  Uubbio  and   appears  on  the  register  of 

'  LaiiBi,  ub.  »up.  Vol.   I.   p,  I      ■    AntUhita  Picene.     Torn. 
3aS,   andBicCi,  Memorie   ftc.    XXV.  p.   183.     Ap.  Lanxi,    uli. 
della   Marca    di  Aucoaa.    8°.    sop.  Vol.  I.  p.  3S3. 
HaceraU  1834.  Vol.  I.  p.  86.        | 
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Florence  in  I H6. '  He  carried  the  Umbrian 
with  him  to  Florence  and  preserved  it  there,  his  style 
remuning  throughout  consistently  the  same.  There  are 
no  particalars  of  his  life,*  and  the  earliest  inscribed 
picture  that  bears  his  name  is  that  which,  of  old  in 
the  Ospizio  de'  Comatdoli  alia  Longara  at  Rome,  was 
transferred  to  the  Moseo  Cristisno  at  the  Vatican. '  Here 
he  depicted  the  Madonna  between  S.  Ursola  and  the 
Archangel  Michael  with  the  donors,  two  males  and  a 
child,  two  females  and  a  daughter,  kneeling  at  each 
side  of  th^  throne.  This  picture  alone  proves  Allegretto 
to  have  been  a  gennine  Gnbbian,  and  to  have ,  preserved 
the  Umbrian  character  after  his  residence  in  Florence. 
His  Virgin  bends  with  the  affected  tenderness  peculiar 
to  the  school,  and  is  drawn  and  coloured  with  the  mi- 
nutoness,  the  clear  rosy  tones  which  we  now  know  by 
heart.  Prettiness,  not  the  simplicity  or  majesty  of  the 
Qiotteeques,  remains  characteristic.  Damaged  by  yarnish, 
and  repainted  in  the  figure  of  S.  Ursula,  the  picture  bears 
the  signature: 

"AlegrituB  Nntii  me  pinzit  a.  M.CCCLXV." 

Four  years  later  Allegretto  furnished  the  altarpiece  re- 
presenting the  Virgin,  saints  and  attendant  episodes  in 
the  sacris^  of  Macerata  cathedral.*  On  the  frame  he 
wrote: 

"AlegrittUB  de  Fabriano  me  piniit  M.CCCLXVIIII." 
and  on  the  pedestal  of  the  throne: 

"Istam  tabnlam  fedt  fieri  frater  Johannes  clericus  pre- 
ceptor Tolenttni  anno  Domini  MCCCLXVlIII." 


■  Bicci  Db.  Bop.  Mya,  on  the 
authority  of  MB.  records  at  Fa- 
briano, that  Nazi  laboured  for  a 
time  at  Tenice.  Vol.  I.  p.  88. 


■  The   Vbgin,  with  the  infant 


ataQding;  on  her  knee  and  hold- 
in^r  a  bird,  between  8.S.  Rosa, 
Catherine  aod  twenty  other  sainta, 
and  with  Anthonj  the  Abbot  in 
a  nicbe  to  the  left,  S.  Jnlian  to 
the  right.  Id  the  point  of  the 
central  pinnattle ,  the  cracifiod 
Saviour  ib  placed  with  Hosei 
and  EliaB  below  at  each  side. 
The  medallions  of  the  winira  are 
occapied  bj  the  angel  and  Virgin 
annnnciate. 
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Ko  figares  more  truly  characteristic  Df  the  school  of 
Gubbio  can  be  studied,  than  that  of  S.  Julian  at  the 
Virgin's  side,  with  his  double  pointed  chin,  pursy  lips 
and  falling  hair,  or  that  of  S.  Anthony  on  the  opposite 
side  with  his  long  beard.  The  affected  head,  slender 
shape,  pretty  faces,  and  precise  drawing,  are  as  ever 
to  be  noticed  in  the  Virgin  and  saints.  The  colour,- 
however,  is  darkened  by  time,  and  the  picture  is  thus  in 
one  sense  without  the  usual  clearness  and  lightness  of 
tone.'  In  1372  Allegretto  painted  the  Virgin,  and  child 
enthroned,  now  in  the  collection  of  Signor  Bomoaldo 
Fomari  at  Fabriano.  The  infant,  standing  with  its  plump 
limbs  and  forms  on  the  knees  of  the  Virgin,  pats  her 
face  with  its  left  hand  and  looks  out  towards  the  spec- 
tator. The  fleshy  soft  face  of  the  Vir^n,  her  well  pro- 
portioned figure,  rosy  fiesh  tints,  shadowed  in  Ught  grey 
and  without  relief  and  slightiy  browned  by  age,  still 
charm  by  their  harmony.'  Allegretto  indeed  showed  some 
progress  in  this  piece,  which  displays  more  breadth  and 
power  than  preriouB  examples.  On  the  pedestal  of  the 
throne  he  wrote: 

"Hoc  opna  pinxit  AlegritUB  Nntii  de  Fabriano  ano 
MCCCLXXn." 

A  much  damaged  Virgin,  with  the  infant  grasping  her 
dress  at  the  bosom,  may  be  noted  in  the  same  gallery  aa  a 
picture  by  Allegretto,  unautbenticated  by  a  signature,  but  in 
bis  manner,  and  like  the  MMoima  in  S.  Lucia  of  Gubbio.^ 

An  Ecce  Homo  in  the  same  collection,  one  third  of  the 
life-size,  precisely  drawn,  transparenUy  coloured,  and 
not  without  merit,  may  likewiBe  be  assigned  to  the 
master,  as  it  rivals  in  type  the  Redeemer  in  the  cruci- 
fixion at  the  Berlin  Museum.  This  picture,  with  its  com- 
panion,   the    Vir^n    and    child   between    S.S.   Catherine 

'  The  commentatorB  of  Tosari,  supporta  the  child  with  affectiou- 

Vol.  IV.  p.  161.  erroDeonalj'  date  ate  care.    Her  figure  is  wrapped 

thii  pictiu'e  1S68.  in  the  nsnal  bine  mantle  eagraved 

*  The  Tirgin  in  diadem  and  Teil  with  patterns, 

and  gorgeoaBly  clad  in  a  red  gold  '   The   colour   of   the   Virgin's 

<lamask  tonic,  bends  her  head  and  dress  is  abraded. 

13  • 
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and  Bartholomew,  is  one  of  the  pleasing  miniatures  of  a 
characterislic  painter.  On  the  sides  of  the  latter  are  the 
words: 

"Alegricttis  de  Fabriano  me  pinxit." 
Both  have  the  gay  transparence  of  tone,  the  neatly 
rounded  tints  shadowed  in  light  grey,  the  bright  har- 
monious draperies  of  the  Gubbian  school,  yet  are  still 
flat  and  unrelieved  owing  to  the  pellucid  clearness  of 
the  vehicles.  Kor  are  the  forms  without  fair  proportion 
and  movement  or  natural  beauty.  The  cheerful  plump 
infant,  in  the  panel  representing  the  enthroned  Madonna, ' 
plays  with  a  bird,  and  the  Virgin  is  one  of  Allegretto's 
happiest  efforts.  The  crucified  Redeemer  in  the  second 
panel^  displays  some  power  in  the  choice  of  a  not  un- 
noble  form  and  type,  in  the  setting  out  of  the  proportions 
and  the  definition  of  a  slender  nude.^ 

An  altarpiece  with  half  lengths  of  the  Virgin  and 
child  between  S.iS.  Bartholomew  and  John  Evangelist, 
Venanzio  and  Mary  Magd^en,  adorns  the  sacristy  of  the 
Duomo  at  Fabriano,  and  though  it  has  no  signature,  may 
be  classed  amongst  the  best  preserved  of  Allegretto's  works. 

A  S.  Augustin  erect  between  S.S.  Kicholas  of  Tolen- 
tino  and  Stephen  in  the  sacristy  of  S.  Agostino  at  Fabriano 
can  be  assigned  likewise  to  the  master..  The  good  pre- 
servaUon  of  the  picture  enables  the  spectator  to  compare 
it  with  those  of  Gubbio  and  totrace  the  common  tie  which 
unites  its  school  with  that  of  Fabriano  and  leads  up  to 
the  anpeiior  art  of  Gentile.  According  to  Bicci,  Alle- 
gretto died  in  1385  and  was  buried  in  S.  Lucia  of 
Fabriano.* 


■  No.  1076  Berlin  CaUl. 

■  No.  1078  Berlin  CkUl.  Both 
panela  hne  the  eame  liie  and 
■eem  to  hkve  formed  part  of  one 
piotnre. 

'  Tha  pelican  above  the  Sa- 
Tionr'a  head,  the  Virgin  id  grief, 
with  a  pointed  head,  staall  cUd, 
ontatretcbed  anns  and  dUhevelled 
tutir,  depicted  with  aome  force; 


Jolin  Evangelist,  oppoBite  feebler 
and  grim aciag,  theMagdalen  graap- 
ing  Ibe  foot  of  the  croBs,  complete 
the  picture  irhicb,  on  aemalUcale, 
combines  the  higbeaC  qoalUiea  of 
the  Gabbian  school. 

•  Ricci,  ub.  sup.  Vol.  I,  p.  90. 
Allegretto  may  farther  be  the 
author  of  the  much  dumaged  and 
restored   frescoa    in   8.  Lucia   of 
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In  the  neighbottrhood  of  the  town,  an  isolated  chapel 
at  Cancello,  belonging  to  tlie  canons  of  Fabriano*  con- 
tains two  pictures  on  gold  ground,  one  of  which,  in  two 
parts,  represents  S.  Anthony  the  abbot  and  9.  John 
EvaDgeUst,  the  second,  S.S.  John  the  Baptist  and  Ve- 
nanzio,  both  rivalling  in  beauty  the  figures  in  the  sacristy 
of  S.  Agostino  and  in  the  sacristy  of  the  Duomo  at 
Fabriano. 

A  Virgin  and  child  between  saints  and  angels^  in  the 
same  church  of  Cancetto  is  but  little  inferior  to  the 
foregoing,  being  a  prodactaon  of  Allegretto's  best  time. 
These  are  pictures  distinctly  impressed  with  the  qualities 
of  the  Umbrian  school,  and  chiefly  of  a  master  whose 
works  help  the  student  to  the  conclusions  in  respect  of 
that  school  which  form  the  preamble  to  these  notices 
of  it. 

Finally,  a  well  known  chapel  dedicated  to  S.  Nicho- 
las in  Tolentino  may  be  noUced,  although  time  has  in- 
jured the  fresco  decorations  in  it  and  they  have  been 


FsbrEano,  of  old  the  iacristf  of 
B.  Domanico  and  noir  annexod  to 
S.  AgostiDo.  Amongst  other  Gg- 
nrei  the  spectator  may  note  a 
female  astride  of  a  monster  witb 
seven  crowned  heads  inscribed 
with  the  LaUn  cnrse  applied  to 
the  Durodlj  Babylon.  Har  face 
is  yonthfnl,  a  bine  fillet  snrronnds 
her  forehead  and  her  hands  ^asp 
a  enp  and  trumpet. 

A  crtieifizion  fills  the  space  op- 
posite the  entrance  with  the  a  anal 
accompaniments  of  the  Tirg^  and 
Evan^list,  a  falling  tower  in- 
scribed "Si  nagoga"  to  the  left,  and 
a  fiend  In  Sight  to  the  right.  In 
the  last  wall  the  Thebaic  desert, 
the  death  and  coronation  of  the 
Virgin,  much  injured,  in  the  ceil- 
ing, four  Franciscan  monks  (part 
of  the  ceiling  is  whitewashed), 
form  the  snm  of  the  incidents  de- 

Ricted.  Thongh  ranch  injured  these 
'eseos  deserve  attention  in  the 
pancitj  of  examples  (according  to 
Rio^,  they  were  by  Nobi  and  bore 


the  dates  1346  and  1849,  ab.  sup. 
Vol.  I.  p.  SB) ,  and  they  are  not 
to  be  confounded  witb  others  in 
a  chapel  of  old  the  refectory  of 
S.  Domenico,  and  now  a  granary, 
dated  "1480  die  U  Febbraio",  the 
date  alone  being  sufficient  to  proTe 
that  this  is  not  a  prodaotion  of 
Allegretto's  brush,  whilst  the  man- 
ner reveals  the  hand  of  Antonio 
da  Fabriano.  Ricci,  (nb.  snp.)  no- 
tices farther  frescos  eiecnted  by 
Nazi  in  the  cloisters  of  B.  Antonio 
Abate  at  Fabriano  now  gone,  hat 
orig^ally dated  1366,  (Vol.I.p.88.) 
A  picture  of  8.  Anthony  between 
S  kneeling  saints  in  the  sacristy 
of  the  same  ohoroh  and  a  decol- 
lation of  the  Baptist  fresco,  in 
theHospital  del  bnonOesA.  (Vol.  I. 
p.  89.) 

'  5  miles  from  Fabriano. 

■  6.8.  John  the  Baptist,  Ve- 
naniio,  John  Bvan^list,  another 
saint    and    angels    In   the   gable 
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SO  restored  as  to  defy  criticism.  Still  the  general  features 
of  style  and  composition,  the  type  and  allegories  have 
the  stamp  of  Oubbian  art,  a  an^cient  reason  for  with- 
drawing the  name  of  Qiotto  assigned  to  these  produc- 
tions. Allegretto,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  not  the  only 
painter  of  his  native  place,  and  feebler  artists  are 
known  to  hare  existed  at  Fabriano ,  whose  capabilities 
were  sufficient  for  this  work  at  Tolentino.'  So  far  Uien 
Umbria  shows  itself  animated  with  the  same  feeling 
in  matters  of  art  as  swayed  the  Siennese  punters;  and 
this  is  s  characteristic  feature  in  every  part  of  that 
country. 

After  Allegretto ,  Francescuccio  Ghissi  adorned  the 
school  of  Fabriano,  and  found  purchasers  for  his  pict- 
ures in  many  parts  of  Italy.  A  Vii^n  much  in  his 
manner  has  been  noticed  at  Naples;^  bat  there  are  per- 
fectly authentic  panels  by  him  not  only  in  Fabriano,  but 
in  the  Marches.  One  representing  the  Virgin,  giving  the 
breast  to  the  infant,  between  two  angels  on  their  knees 
may  be  seen  in  the  Fomari  collection  at  Fabriano 
inscribed: 

"A.  D.  MOCCLXXXXV  FrancisBC. .  /.  .  b  me  fecit." 
another  at  Fermo,  a  third  at  Rome.^ 


'  Id  tlie  ceiling  are  the  four 
EvkDcelisM  and  the  Doctors  of 
the  cbuTch,  and  id  the  ribs  of  the 

rtaes  conceired 
the  Sienneae 
rather  than  on  Florentine  models. 
Eaoh  Hall  is  divided  into  three 
courses  filled  nith  subject*  taken 
from  the  legends  of  the  Virg^in 
and  S.  Nicholas  of  Tolentino. 
On«  of  the  former,  representing 
the  masaacre  of  the  Innocents, 
another, 

strike  the  apactatt 
of  the  Sieonese  school,  whilst  the 
Umbo  in  the  old  typical  arraage- 
ment  reveals  a  painter  who  clung 
to  the  oldest  traditions  and  there- 
fore Dot  a  Florentine.  Marcbese 
Carlo  Luii  informs  ns  that  there 


is  a  picture  of  Allegretto  Naii  in 
the  church  of  the  oonveot  of 
Apiro  in  the  province  of  Haoerata. 

*  See  antea,  in  Giotto  at  Naples. 

'  As  regards  the  first  of  these,  the 
feeble  drawing  of  hands  and  rude 
general  ezecation,  the  flat  and 
unrelieved  colour,  make  this  an 
example  inferior  to  a  more  cha- 
racteristic creation  in  the  church 
of  8.  Salvatore  of  the  Angnstins 
at  Monte  Giorgio  in  the  province 
of  Fermo.  Here  Obidsi  painted 
a  snbject  that  has  become  fami- 
liar by  its  pecaliarity  and  the 
frequency  with  which  it  was  re- 
peated. In  a  square  inscribing 
an  arched  niche  fringed  with  cur- 
ves adorned  with  gilding,  the 
Virgin  sits   on  a  caiiiion  on   the 
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Thoogh  Femgia  inherited  in  the  fifteenth  century  the 
style  of  the  painters  of  Gubbio,  it  prodnced '  nothing  of 
valae  dnring  the  foorteeoth,  a  curious  and  not  unin- 
teresting fact,  when  we  consider  how  near  it  lay  to  Assiai, 
where  the  best  painters  of  Florence  and  Sienna  rivalled 
each  other  in  the  production  of  the  finest  masterpieces. 

The  testimony  of  two  men  whose  opinions  hare  had  ' 
weight  impress  a_  stamp  of  antiquity  upon  a  piece  in 
S.  Francesco  of  Perugia'  representing  S.  Egidius  erect 
under  an  arch  sapported  by  columns,  with  six  scenes 
from  his  life  in  threes  at  his  side.  According  to  tradition, 
the  picture  once  covered  the  tomb  of  Egidius  whose  re- 
miuns  were  translated  to  Perugia  in  1262,'  and  Mariotti 


boliied  bj  BtBTH  on  a  dark  bine 
back^onnd  and  the  creBoent  of 
the  moon  near  her  feet.  An  angel 
with  flonen  on  bia  head  hovers 
to  the  left,  with  bis  arms  croBsed 
on  his  breast,  and  in  medallioi 
the  npper  anglei  are  tbe  angel  and 
Virgin  annnneiate-  The  Virgii 
is  dresBed  in  a  red  damask  tnnii 
and  bine  Qiantle  with  gold  flowers 
on  her  foot  is  a  slipper,  ant 
an  inscription  rnnu:  "Pnlcra  ea 
lona",  whilst  below  one  reads: 

"Hoe  opns  fecit  et  depinsi' 
Franciicatias  Chissi  de  Fabriant 
snb   anno  domini  MOCCLXXIV.' 

This  pecnliar  Madonna  is  intTpt 
and  character  hardly  inferior  tc 
those  of  Allegretto. 

At  Fermo  itself,  in  the  choir  of 
the  monastery  of  B.  Domenico,  is 
a  Virgin  giving  the  breast  to  the 
infant,  similar  to  tbe  foregoing 
and  no  doubt  bj  Qbissi,  whilat 
the  same  subject  life  siee,  with 
two  instead  of  one  angel  kneel- 
ing before  theUsdonna,  maj  be 
seen  nnder  the  name  of  Madonna 
della  Pace  in  tbe  chnrch  of  S. 
A^stino  at  Ascoli.  The  same 
fnnged  arch,  and  medallions  above, 
containing  the  auDDnciatlon  as  in 


the  Madonna  of  8.  Qiorgio,  the 
same  style,  imitating  at  a  lower 
level  that  of  Allegretto,  prove  the 
painter  to  have  been  Qhissi. 

Ascoli,  however,  yields  Giot- 
tesqne  as  well  as  Umbrian  ei- 
amples,  and  before  leaving,  the 
student  may  notice  in  the  sacristy 
of  8.  Domenico  a  picture  of  the 
close  of  the  14'ii  century,  by  a 
native  artist  under  the  Giottesqne 
influence,  representing  tbe  Virpo 
and  child,  adoration  of  the  Magi, 
nativity,  resurrection,  Christ- in 
glory,  the  Virgin  in  the  midst  of 
the  apostles,  with  saints  in  the 
pinnacles,  a  rude  production  fall 
of  defective  forms  and  ugly  types, 
but  gay  in  colonr.  Other  pictures 
at  Ascoli   deserve   no   particular 

Bat  to  conclude  with  Ghissi 
and  tbe  school  of  tbe  U"'  cen- 
tury at  Fabriano,  the  student  , 
may  find  at  Rome  in  the  Huseo 
CristisSo  at  tbe  Vatican  (Press 
No.  13)  a  Virgin  like  those  of 
Monte  Gior^o  and  Ascoli,  but 
small  and  injured  by  cleaning 
whicb  originally  may  have  been 
by  Qbissi. 

'  In  a  room  near  the  saoris^. 
Vide  Mariotti,  Lattere 
Pitt.  Per.  1788.' Vol.  I.  p.  88, 
and  Oretni,    Onida  di  Peru- 

a.  p.  316. 
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with  his  colleague  Appiani  testified  on  the  back  of  the 
picture  that  the  author  was  a  painter  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  Yet  Bosini  justly  doubts  the  tradition  and  the 
judgment  of  Mariotti';  and  the  student  will  observe  that 
the  work,  whether  it  be  considered  in  reference  to 
design  and  colour,  or  to  execution  and  composition,  is  a 
production  of  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  or  rise  of  the 
fifteenth  century,^  with  the  defects  and  pecutiarities  cha- 
racteristic, as  may  be  shown  later  of  Gliovanni  Bocceti 
of  Camerino,  or  of  other  painters  of  the  Umbrian  school, 
from  whose  failings  Buonfigli  is  not  exempt.  Much 
damaged  by  time  and  dust,  this  is  an  example  of  the 
zeal  with  which  pictures  of  littie  price  are  supposed 
to  gain  yalue  by  a  judicious  retrogression  into  the 
darker  ages. 

Amongst  the  early  punters  at  Perugia  there  is  one 
whose  existence  is  historically  recorded.  Bartolommeo, 
usually  called  Meo,  has  been  already  noticed  as  the  son 
of  Guido  Guamieri  of  Sienna  and  the  author  of  a  picture 
in  the  church  of  Montelabate.'  He  was  a  citizen  of 
Perugia  and  owner  of  property  therein  1319.*  We  have 
thus  a  Siennese  artist  here  in  the  rise  of  the  fourteenth 
century. 

Of  earlier  date,  were  we  to  believe  the  record  given  by 
Mariotti,''  is  a  fresco  of  the  Virgin  holding  the  infant 
Saviour,  standing  on  her  knee  with  angels  supporting  a 
drapery  behind  her,  removed  from  the  walls  of  the 
Palazzo  del  Popolo  to  a  small  church  new  the  Seminario. 
The  Virgin,  called  the  "Maesta  delle  Volte,"  is  supposed 
to  date  as  far  back  as  1297,  yet  what  is  presented  to 
view  in  this  fresco  is  of  the  fourteenth  century.  And 
admitting  that  pictures  may  have  been  executed  in  the 
Palace  of  the  People  at  Perugia,  at  the  time  indicated,  the 


'  Storia  aelU  Pittnra.  nb. 
a  p.  VoL  I.  p.  201. 

*  Id  the  little  iceaes  eapeoially 
the  character  of  the  clone  of  the 
!*"•  century  is  moat  apparent. 

» See  antea,  the  early  Bchool 
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spectator  may  safely  deny  that  the  "Maeata  delle  Volte"  . 
is  one  of  them.* 

The  least  defective  and  perhaps  the  oldest  frescos  of 
Pemgia  are  remains  in  the  cbiostro  of  S.  Fiorenzo,  now 
abandoned,  but  of  old  part  of  the  transept  of  the  church.' 
Yet  these  remains  which  are  of  the  fonrteentb  century 
and  are  older  than  other  vestiges  on  the  same  walls 
have  more  Florentine  than  Siennese  or  Umbrian  cha- 
racter. 

Above  an  altar  to  the  left,  in  the  church  of  g.  Fiorenzo 
itself,  is  a  mde  fresco  of  the  Saviour  erect  holding  the 
gospel,  the  work  of  a  second  rate  painter  of  the  close  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  whilst  in  the  choir  a  Virgin  and 
child,  equally  mde,  seems  a  production  of  the  rise  of  the 
fifteenth. 

Some  notice  has  already  been  casually  taken  of  wall 
paintings  of  thb  period  in  the  ceiling  of  the  old  church 
of  S.  Domenico^  representing  prophets,  without  ori^nality  or 
talent.  Common  and  nninteiesting  productions  in  S.  Angelo 
Rotondo  of  Pemgia  display  the  general  defects  of  all  the 
lower  Bcbools  of  Italy  with  some  traces  of  the  Siennese  or 
UmbriaD  style  of  the  fourteenth  century.  * 

The  crypt  of  8.  Agostino,  a  brotherhood  in  Peragia,  is 
also  noted  for  old  fresco  paintings  which  by  no  means  de- 
serve the  ■  veneration  in  which  they  are  supposed  to  be 
held,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  locality  is  now  a  gra- 
nary.* 

A  fragment  in  the  church  of  S.  Francesco  with  part  of 
an  inscription  "Etud.  M CCCLX XXII,  II  del  mese  jun," 
represents  the  Virgin  and  child  with  two  angels  in  a  peut- 


'  See  this  Virgin  engraved  in 
Rosiui.  Vol.  L  p.  206. 

'  In  the  vaalted  ceiline ,  the 
SuTlonr  hoIdH  the  goepel  and  gives 
the  hlesfling  in  &  glor;  of  angels. 
Above  him  are  the  symbols  of  tlie 
Evaneelist*.  The  Saviour  is  in 
an  elliptical  glory,  rays  isauing 
from  his  frame. 

*  Vide  antea,  atefano  Fioren- 
tino  and  Bnffalmacco. 

*  One  amongst  them  Tepreaentc 
8.  Apollouia  erect  in  a  strange 
atriped  red  and  green  dress  with 
yellow   flesh  tints  shaded  in  red; 


another,  a  head  of  the  Saviour, 
and  the  remainder,  fragments,  all 
of  an  Qgly  type  and  form. 

'  Here  is  an  "Incrednlity  of  S. 

Thomas",  a  triple  headed  Trinity 
rn  the  form  vhich  Padre  di  Ayala 
and  Bellarmiit  reprobate  as  "ab- 
surd and  monstrous",  with  a  single 
crown,  four  eyes  and  three  noses; 
part  of  a  crucified  Saviour,  with 
the  Virgin  and  S.  John,  and  heads 
of  S.  Anthony  the  Abbot  and  S. 
Dominick,  all  very  pooi  but  of 
the  close  of  the  14",  or  rise  of 
the  16'*  century. 
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house,  and  .above  it  three  more  of  the  celestial  messengers, 
a  work  which,  in  the  midst  of  mnch  feebleness  and  incor- 
rect drawing,  recals  the  type  of  the  Umbrian  school,  chiefly 
in  the  soft  regularity  of  the  Madonna's  features.  In  con- 
tinuation and  still  reminiscent  of  the  Umbrian  manner  are 
vestiges  of  frescos  of  little  merit  in  a  room  at  S.  Fiorenzo 
near  the  sacristy,  in  which  certain  angels  are  characteristic 
of  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  a  Virgin 
living  the  breast  to  the  infant  (fresco)  before  SS.  Stephen, 
Lawrence  and  of  another  saint  in  a  room  to  the  right  at  S. 
Angelo  Botondo ,  a  work  of  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth, 
showing  some  relation  between  the  schools  of  Gubbio  and 
Fabriano  in  the  fourteenth  and  that  of  Feragia  in  the 
fifteenth  centuries,  yet  of  little  value  as  a  work  of  art. 

Siennese  art  was  better  and  more  continuously  represented 
at  Orvieto  than  at  Perugia.  A  Virgin  and  child  in  the  chiesa 
do'  Servi  really  appears  to  have  been  produced  in  the  thir- 
teenth centQiy,  but  the  principal  examples  are  of  the  foorteenth. 
The  chapel  of  the  S.S.  Corporale  in  the  Dnomo  is  filled 
with  fVescoB,  partly  obliterated,  partly  restored,  representing 
scenes  from  the  old  and  new  testament,  from  the  story  of 
the  miracle  of  Bolsena,  and  the  legend  of  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ment. Beneath  the  Calvary,  bnrial,  and  resurrection,  tiie 
spectator  may  still  read  the  words:  "Hanc  capellam  de- 
pinsit  UgoUnus  pictor  de  Urbeveteris ,  anno  domini 
MCCCLXIV  die  Jovis  VHI  mensis  Junii."  Yet  Vasari 
with  characteristic  carelessness  assigns  these  frescos  to 
Pietro  Cavallini,  finding,  no  donht,  some  vagne  resemblance 
of  style  between  them  and  those  of  the  transept  at  Assisi. 
This  Ugolino,  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  goldsmith  Ugo- 
lino  di  Veri,  is  called  in  cotemporary  records  "di  Prete 
Ilario".  He  was  employed  at  the  same  time  with  Orcagna 
and  Andrea  Pisano  in  whose  company  he  dined  on  a  well 
known  occasion.*  He  was  assisted  by  Maestro  Giovanni  Leo- 
nardelli,  a  glass  punter  and  mosaist  long  employed  in  Orrieto 
cathedral,  and  painted,  besides  the  chapel  of  the  S.S.  Corporale 
and  with  less  skill,  scenes  from  the  lives  of  the  Virgin  and 
Redeemer  in  the  choir  of  the  Duomo.'  Ugolino  exhibited 
in  all  these  frescos  the  character  of  a  Siennese  painter  of 
a  class  hardly  up  to  that  of  Bartolo  di  Fredi,  whose  com- 


rvielo,  Delia  ValU.p.  196.  These  paint  Age  have  been 

i)  Dnomo  d'Orvieto.    damaged  hj  damp  and  restoring, 

I  they    comprise   an    annunciation. 
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poaitioDS  he  imitated.  Fnccio  of  Orvieto,  a  cotempor&ry  of 
Ugolino,  h&s  already  been  noted  as  one  of  those  who 
decorated  the  Campo  Santo  of  Piaa. 

Id  other  cities  of  this  neighbonrhood  there  are  paintings 
of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  century.  At  Trevi  a  figure 
of  Christ  crucified  with  the  feet  apart  is  preserved  in  the 
convent  of  Santa  Chiara  and  dated  1357. 

The  convent  of  the  nuns  of  9.  Anna  at  Fo)igno  has  a 
chapel  sacred  to  the  Beata  Angelina  with  common  frescos 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  Wall  paintings  of  a  mde  kind 
assigned  to  Oiotto,  hut  only  in  the  Giottesqne  manner,  may 
be  seen  in  a  chapel  of  8.  Francesco  at  Temi.  They  repre- 
sent Paradise  and  the  Inferno,  and  are  inscribed: 

Htec  eat  capella  heredii  di  Giovanni  di  Paradbi  de  In- 
terana  f.  A.  D.  MCCCL 

In  S.  Domenico  of  Spoleto  a  chapel  now  used  foe  the 
bell  ropes  is  full  of  common  decorations  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  Saviour  in  benediction  is  in  the  centre  of 
the  ceiling  and  tbe  crucifixion  between  the  thieves  on  one 
of  the  walls,  with  vestiges  of  other  subjects.  In  the  con- 
vent della  Stella  is  a  feeble  crucifixion  with  S.S.  Francis 
and  Dominick  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  painted  in  the 
close  of  the  century,  and  two  pictures  each  with  four  scenes 
'from,  the  life  of  the  Virgin  in  the  same  character. 

It  ia  clear  from  the  foregoing  that  very  little  of  in- 
terest is  to  be  found  in  that  part  of  the  Marches  and 
Umbria  lying  around  Assisi,  and  that  tbe  humblest 
examples  only  remain.  In  none  of  the  monasteries  or  con- 
vente  of  that  country  which  are  numerons  is  any  thing  to 
be  seen  except  bare  and  whitewashed  walls.  Such  as 
have  been  noticed  would  be  hardly  worthy  of  record, 
were  it  not  proper  to  register  evea  the  feeblest  works  of 
early  times. 

At  S.  Severino,  in  the  church  del  Castello,  are  remains 
of  Umbrian  frescos  of  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  or  rise 
of  tbe  fifteenth  century  and  in  8.  Francesco  of  the  place 
similar  poor  remuns  of  the  same  period. 

Of  old  the  church  of  the  Franciscan  convent,  near 
Jesi,   was  covered  with   frescos.     Some   of  theae  still  exist 


the  viaitatioa,  the  preaeotation  in  I  prophet  and  B.  Gregory;  bat  ttiej 
the  temple,  remains  of  tbe  dia-  are  inferior  to  those  in  tbe  cbapel. 
pnte  in  the  temple,  a  figure  of  a  | 
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ID  the  apsis  and  right  transept,  amongst  which  a  crncifixion 
with  nnmerons  figinres.  These  fragments  have  unhappily 
been  restored  of  lata;  yet  one  can  still  trace  in  them  the 
original  character  of  paintings  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
by  a  GiottesquB  of  fair  attainments. 

Finally,  a  common  Uinbro-Senese  picture  of  the  period 
nnder  notice  is  to  be  seen  in  the  sacristy  of  the  minorites 
of  Ancona. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

PAINTBBS  OF  BOLOGNA,  FERRARA  AND  MODENA. 


The  true  lover  of  art  would  be  Berioualy  diBappointed  . 
if,  tmsting  to  the  highly  coloured  statements  of  Malvaeia, 
he  should  expect  to  find  first  rate  painters  in  the  early 
school  of  Bologna.  That  school  was  of  the  second  class 
daring  the  whole  of  the  fourteenth  century,  but  had  a 
stamp  of  its  own,  a  mixture  of  the  manner  prevalent  in 
Umbria,  Modena,  Ferrara  and  Rimini.  Though  Giotto 
is  supposed  to  have  resided  at  Bologna,  his  influence  on 
the  painters  of  that  countty  was  not  direct,  and  they 
rather  studied  the  second  and  third  rate  Pietro  and 
Jolian  of  Rimini  than  the  great  Florentine  himself. 

That  Bologna,  like  most  Italian  cities,  bad  its  art  in 
the  remotest  times  is  proved  by  Giambatista  Verci,'  who 
gives  the  following  inscription  on  a  lost  picture,  of  old 
in  S.  Francesco  of  Bassano: 

"Guidus  Bononiensis  pingebat  A.  D.  MCLXXVII." 

Malvasia  adds  Ventura,  who  painted  between  1197  and 
1217,  and  Ursone,  who  lived  between  1l226  and  1248. 
We  may  consider  in  the  same  unknown  class  Simone  di 
Bartolommeo ,  a  miniaturist  of  Bologna,  respecting  whom 
Vescovo  Mnzi  publishes  a  record  of  the  year  128S,*  an 
artist  who  may  have  been  a  cotemporary  of  Oderisio  at 
Bologna.  The  paintings  of  these  distant  times  have 
perished,  or  have  been  so  much  repainted  that  the  critic 
is    under   the  necessity   either  of  denying   their  original 

*  Notizic,    &c.    de'    pittori 
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antiquity,  or  of  supposing  that  local  rivalry  has  ted  his- 
torians to  transform  the  feeble  productioDs  of  one  century 
into  the  noble  efforts  of  a  remoter  age.'  This  probably 
occurred  with  regard  to  the  scriptural  scenes,  in  the  up- 
per church  of  S.  Stefano  of  Bologna,  of  which,  a  pro- 
cession to  Calvary,  and  a  crucifixion  with  the  initials 
F.  P.  have  been  sawed  from  the  walls  of  a  chapel  and 
transferred  into  the  transept.  In  the  midst  of  injuries 
inflicted  by  time  and  restorers  one  can  still  trace  the 
hand  of  an  artist  of  the  fifteenth  century. ' 

Malvasia  affirms  that  Franco  Bolognese  founded  in  his 
native  ci^  the  school  out  of  which  Vitale,  Lorenzo,  Si- 
mone,  Jacopo  and  Christofano  arose-'  Yet  -there  is  no 
authentic  record  of  his  existence  at  Bologna,  and  Vasari 
only  knew  certain  of  his  miniatures  at  Rome  executed 
at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  drawings  in 
his  own  collection.^  It  is  only  from  the  Lucchese  com- 
mentator of  Dante,  Vellutello,  who  lived  in  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  that  we  learn  to  consider 
Franco  as  a  pupil  of  Oderisio,  a  fact  unknown  to  Va- 
sari and  Dante.  Of  the  miniatures  and  paintings  assigned 
to  this  master,  and  originally  seen  by  Lanzi  in  the  Mal- 
Tczzi  collection,^  one  remains  in  the  gallery  of  Prince 
Ercolani  at  Bologna  and  bears,  not  the  date  of  1313 
given  by  the  "Abate",  but  the  inscription^  whether  ge- 
nuine or  false  of: 

"Franco  Bot  fece  1312."* 

It  represents,  as  be  says,  the  Virgin  enthroned  holding 
the  infant  Saviour  in  a  veil  and  tickling  him  with  her 
right  hand,  but  the  whole  is  repainted.  It  seems  a  pict- 
ure of  the  fourteenth  c^itnry  with  some  of  the  ejected 

ilaina,  nb.  en  p.  Vol.  I. 


'  For  the  earliest  Bologneie 
paintings  lee  Carlo  Cesare  Hal- 
TBiia'a  Felaioa  Pittrice.  Fol.  Bo- 
lo^a  1678.  Vol.  L  p.p.  2—4.  7.  8 
8ic.  He  notes  works  of  "Ventnra" 
and  "Orso",  and  "Manno"  of  the 
13'*  centar; . 

*  Atsiffaed  bj  Usljaiia  on  the 
autbority  of  Baldi    to    the    year 


■  Felsina,   ab.  anp. 
p,  15. 

'  Vaa.  Vol.  I.  p.  821. 

p.  9. 

*  The   si^atare    is 
and  poMiblj  a  forgery, 


VoL  m. 
epainted 
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grace  of  movemeiit  peculiar  to  the  ardats  of  Gubbio  and 
Fabriauo. 

Something  more  ie  koown  of  the  works  produced  by 
Vitale  of  whom  two  pictnres  dated  1320  and  1345,  prove 
that  be  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
Baldinucci  notes  and  B'Agincourt  has  engraved,  a  Ma- 
donna by  him  bearing  the  inscription  "Vitalia  fecit  hoc 
opns  1345".'  Another  Madonna  supporting  in  air  a  veiled 
infant  erect  and  clutching  at  her  drees  with  a  diminutive 
kneeling  figure  of  a  donor  in  the  right  foreground,  and 
an  angel  kneeling  on  each  side,  was  originally  in  the 
church  of  Madonna  del  Monte  fuori  Porta  S.  Mammolo 
and  is  now  in  the  Qallery  of  Bologna  inscribed: 
"Vitafis  de  Bononia  fecit  anno  IfCCGXX." 

"Hoc  opns  fecit  fieri  dona  BlazU  ji.  aia  maestri  Johaunis 
de  Plaxecia." 

This  production  of  a  painter  who  imitateB  &e  affected 
tenderness  and  delicacy  of  the  TTmbrians,  proves  Vitale  to 
have  been  of  second  rate  power,  his  thin  tempera  and 
stnughtiy  lined  draperies  with  copious  gold  embroideries 
displaying  the  mechanical  attainments  of  a  miniaturist. 

A  Madonna  by  the  same  hand  in  the  Museo  Cristiano 
at  the  Vatican,'  inscribed; 

"Vitalis  de  Bononia  f." 
exhibits,  though  damaged,  a  clearer  resemblance  to  the 
productions  of  the  Gubbian  punters.     Taking  these  pict- 
ures as  models,  one  may  assign  to  Vitale: 

A  Uadonna  in  the  church  of  S.  Giovanni  in  Uonte  at 
Bologna,  attributed  to  Lippo  Dalmasii.'  The  Virgin's  grasp 
of  the  infant  is  expressive  of  great  affection.  The  Sgnre  is  in 
proportion  and  attitnde  correct,  in  expression  soft,  and  the 
picture  is  a  dainty  bit  of  early  art.  A  coronation  of  the 
Virgin  In  S.  Salvadore  at  Bologna,  with  two  attendant  scrip- 
tural incidents,  discloses  the  same  peculiarities.     The  Vi^^ 


•  Baldiouoci,  nh.  inp.  Vol. 
IV,  p.  323.  D'Agincourt,  PI. 
CXXVU.  The  MadoDna  of  1S45 
is  not«d  bj  Halvaila,  nb.  enp. 
Tol.  I.  p.  18,  as  in  the  chnrch  of 


the  Madonna  de'  Denti. 

»  Press   No.  17.     The  Virgin 
bine  dres*  repainted. 

■  Felsina,    nb.  anp.    Vol.  : 
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kneels  to  receive  the  crown  from  the  Saviour;  and  five 
angeU  form  the  glory.' 

Three  small  panels  bj  the  same  band  in  3.  Paolo  of 
Ferrara  represent  triple  gionps  of  saints^  in  the  manner  of 
the  foregoini;. 

We  shall  presently  see  whether  Yitale  is  one  of  the 
painters  of  the  church  of  Mezzarata.  Lanzi  describes  a  S. 
Benedict  with  other  siunts  by  him  in  the  Ualrezzi  collec- 
tion,' and  Malvasia  a  birth  of  Christ  and  other  pictures  in 
the  cloisters  and  churcb  of  S.  Domenico,  at  Bologna.* 

A  follower  of  Vitale's  manner,  a  rude  executant,  but 
still  imitating  Umbrian  painters  is  the  Bolognese  Andrea,^ 
one  of  whose  pictures,  a  virgin  in  a  diadem  giving  the 
breast  to  the  child,  may  be  seen  in  the  church  del  Sacra- 
mento at  Pausola  near  Macerata,  inscribed: 

"De  Bononia  natus  Andreas  /atus.  A.  D.  MCOCLXXII." 
a  rude  example,  less  ambitious  than  another  in  a  pas- 
sage of  the  convent  annexed  to  the  hospital  "Fate  bene 
Fratelli"  in  Fermo,  a  picture  distributed  into  a  double 
course  of  seven  compartments  compriaing  a  Virgin  and 
child  and  scriptural  subjects."  The  Virgin,  —  the  child, 
imitate  the  type  and  movement  of  those  in  Vitale's  Ma- 
donnas;  the  latter  grasping  the  dress  as  it  strides  over 
the  lap  of  the  former.  Andrea  may  therefore  have  been 
one  of  Vitale's  assistants.  Yet  none  of  his  works  can  be 
found  in  Bologna. 
A  better  artist  of  Vitale's  school,  yet  undeserving  of 

■  To  the  left,  a  dlminative  monk  '  Lauei,  nb.  snp.  Vol.  III. 
kneels  as  he   is  recommended  hj   p.  II. 

a  saint  iu  epucopuUi  and  to  the  '  FeUina,   ub.   inp.    Vol.   I. 

right  a  little   child  is  introduced  p.  16. 

in   a  similar  attitads  hj  S.  John  '  Not  mentioned  hj  Halvasia. 

the  Baptist.     Tno  episodes  adorn  '  An   inscription   axaj  be   read 

each   of  the   side  panels,   one   of  on  the   lower  border   ae  follows: 

them  an   adoration  of  the   Magi.  "A.  D.  MCCCLXVIUI,  de  Bo- 
nonia nat.  Andreas  fecit  hie  opus 

■  In   the  first  S.8.  Peter,  Pan)  (sic)." 

and  James,  iu  the  second  a  fe-  A  rude  execntion  in  thin  drj 
male  saint,  8.  Mary  Magdalen,  tempera  marks  this  production, 
and  8.  Catherine  of  Alexandria,  in  which  conaista  thronghout  of  poor 
the  third  8.  John  the  Biptist  and  '  and  mechanically  outlined  figures, 
two  other  saints.  |  flatly   coloured   iu   opaque   tones. 
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the  high  consideration  in  which  hie  works  have  been  held 
IB  Lippo  Dalmssii  who  fionrished  at  the  close  of  the 
fourteenth  and  heginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  in  Bo- 
logna. His  life  has  been  wrilten  at  some  length  hj  Mai' 
vasia,'  who  tells  of  him  as  Vaeari  does  of  Angelicoj 
that  he  set  himself  devoutly  to  prayer  before  nnder- 
tsking  to  paint  the  form  of  the  Virgin.^  Baldinncci  adds, 
quite  in  error,  since  it  appears  he  died  married,  that, 
towards  the  close  of  a  virtuous  life,  Lippo  went  into  se- 
clusion in  the  convent  of  the  fathers  of  S.  Martino  at 
Bologna,  where  he  continued  to  punt  Madonnas  for  the 
mere  pleaeure  of  exercising  his  art  and  without  any  greed 
of  gain.'  Lippo  was  bom  about  1376  and  was  the  son 
of  one'Dalmasio  di  Jacopo  Scannabecchi.  ^  His  will,  ac- 
cording to  Piacenza,  was  dated  1410  and  it  may  be  fair 
to  suppose  that  he  died  about  that  time. 

A  Vbgin  by  him  in  the  form  of  those  painted  by  the 
Umbrian,  Ghissi,  may  be  seen  in  the  Ercolani  collection  at 
Bologna.''  A  smiling  Virgin  and  child,  the  latter  holding 
a  bird  and  feeding  it,  the  former  in  a  gotgeous  blue  dress 
embroidered  with  gold  birds,  is  on  the  first  aJtar  to  the  right 
on  entering  the  church  of  S.  Domenico.^  One  of  the  beet 
works  of  Lippo,  however,  is  the  fresco  noticed  by  Va- 
sari'  as  on  the  arch  above  the  gate  of  S.  Frocolo  at  Bo- 
logna,  representing  the  Virgin  and  child  between  S.S.  Sixtus 
and  Benedict,  figures  marked  alike  by  character  and  nature 
in  their  forms,  by  some  affectation  of  grace  in  the  Virgin, 
but  also  by  ruddy  fiery  tones  in  the  flesh  tints.  Another 
fresco  mentioned  by  Vasari  and  till  1869  in  existence  in 
S.  Fetronio  of  Bologna,  with  the  signature  "Lippus  Dal- 
maxii  pinsit  1407,"^  has  been  recently  whitewashed.' 


■  FeUiDa,  nb.  sap.  Vol.  I. 
p.p.  26  and  following. 

*  Ibid.  Vol.  I.  p.  26, 

»  Baldinncci.  Vol.  V.  p.  109. 

'  Ibid.  Piacenia's  nol«  and 
Comment,  to  Vaa.  Vol.  11.  p.  20S. 

'  Outside  the  nallH  of  the  Col- 
legio  del  SpBgnDoli  a  mnch  in- 
jured and  repainted  fresco  of  the 
Virgin  giving  the  breast  to  the 
infant   Saviour    maj    be   seen   as 

VOL.  II. 


described    bj     Vasari    with    the 
words:  *'LipQB  Dalmaxii  pinalt." 

*  At  Bologna. 

'  Vol.  n.  p.  20B. 

*  The  signature  was  on  the 
base  of  the  Virgin's  throne. 

*  It  represented  the  Virginand 
child  enthroned  in  a  choir  of 
singing  and  plajiog  angels  and 
formed  the  ornament  of  the  4" 
pilaster  to  the  right  of  the  church 

14 
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Lippo  painted  figures  of  a  broad,  oot  a  thiu  and  slen- 
der, form;  yet  they  are  still  reminiscent  of  the  style  of 
Vitale  in  the  smile  and  attitude  of  an  infant  Sayiour  or  the 
movement  and  mode  of  grouping  figures  together.  He  was 
probably  Vitale's  pupil,  and  still  preserves  a  trace  of  the 
influence  derived  from  the  school  of  Gubbio.  A  marked 
and  deep  ontline,  sharp  colour  and  neglected  forms  are 
peculiar  to  him,  whilst  a  tendency  to  profusion  in  orna- 
ment reveals  the  follower  of  the  Umbrians  and  Siennese.' 

The  pictures  of  Simone,  generally  called  "de'  Crocifissi", 
have  the  Bolognese  character,  and  more  or  less  a  family 
likeness  to,  the  productions  of  Vitale,  Andrea  and  Lippo 
Dalmasii.'  Yet  there  was  less  of  the  Umbrian  in  him  and 
more  of  the  low  Giottesque.  Instead  of  the  affected 
daintiness  of  the  former,  his  figures  have  a  coarse  and 
masculine  vulgarity.  Two  of  bis  crucifixes  remain.  One 
of  them,  colossal,  inscribed: 

"Simon  fecit  hoc  opus  A.  D.  MCCCLXX  die  ult.   febr. 

....  hie." 

in  the  chapel  delia  Croce  at  S.  Oiacomo  Maggiore  of 
Bologna;  the  other  under  glass  in  the  fourth  church 
dedicated  to  S.  Fietro  e  Paolo  in  S.  St«faoo  of  Bologna, 
inscribed : 

"Aifixns  lingDO  pte  sntTero  jienas.  Symon  fecit  hoc  opus. 
Kemeuto  Q.  Pulvis  es,  et  pulve  leuteris.  Age  peniteda, 
et  vives  in  Etemum." 

Nothing  can  be  more  common,  exaggerated,  or  heavy 
than  the  form  of  the  crucified  Saviour  or  the  faces  of 
the  Virgin  and  Evangelist.^ 


■  The  Saviour  between  S.S.  Pe- 
ter and  Paul  in  S.  Francesco  of 
BolognA  !»■  disappeared.  (Vas. 
Vol.  Q.  p.  208.),  Hatvasia 
(FelBioa  Db.  sap.  p.  28.)  notes, 
amo|ig«t  man/  others,  a  Magftalen 
*  before  the  Lord  in  S.  Domenico, 
a  Virgin  and  child  under  the  Bo- 
loKnini  portico  in  S.  Stefaoo,  an- 
other in  the  parish  church  of  S, 
Aiidreii. 


'  Malvaeia  describes  Simooe  as 
executing  none  but  cracifiies,  in 
contradistinction  to  Vitale,  who 
always  sernpnlousl;  avoided  that 
subject.     Fetsina  I.  p.  IT. 

*  The  latter  of  these  crucifixes 
is  much  damaged  by  dust.  Instead 
of  the  female  saint  at  the  foot  of 
the  cross,  opposite  the  Magdalen, 
In  a  monkbearinga  cross.  Another 
cnicilix.ion  was  noted  byMalvasia 
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Simone'e  frescos  were  as  mde  in  execution  as  his 
panels,  of  whicli  one  may  convince  himself  by  examin- 
ing a  'Virgin  and  S.  Ursula  in  the  Beventh  church 
dedicated  to  the  S.S.  Trinita  in  S,  Stefano  of  Bo- 
logna.' 

Conflicting  opinions  e:uat  as  to  whether  Simone's  co- 
temporary,  Oristoforo  or  Cristofano,  is  a  Bolognese,  a  Fer* 
rarese  or  a  Modenese,^  and  the  question  might  be  easily 
elucidated,  were  any  sensible  difference  to  be  traced  be- 
tween the  works  of  the  painters  in  each  of  those  cities. 
But  as  a  humble  mediocrity  characterized  them  all,  the 
discussion  may  be  left  to  local  disputants,  and  the  stu- 
dent may  be  content  to  learn  that  Cristoforo  differs  very 
little  in  style  from  Simone  de'  CrociSssi,  and  that  his 
productions ,  such  as  they  are,  date  from  the  close  of  the 
fourteenth  and  rise  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

A  small  panel  with  the  crucifixion  and  the  Entombment, 
in  the  Costabili  collection  at  Ferrara,  inscribed:  "Xpaforus 


in  S.  Uartino  Mag^ore.  (Felsina 
Qb.  aap.  I.  p.  2X.)  Another  sub- 
ject pecDliar  to  Simone  ie  the- 
coronation  of  tbe  Tirgin,  one 
example  of  irhich  maj  be  seen, 
miteh  daraaeed  by  cleaning,  in  tbe 
Fine  arts  Academy  at  BoloRna 
si^ed,  "SiinoD  fecit".  Another 
inscribed  "Simon  de  Bononia  fecit 
hoc  opna"  ia  engraved  in  Rosini 
(Stor.  ub.  Bup,  Vol.  U.  p.  223), 
whilst  a  third  with  the  date  of 
1377  IB  indicated  by  Malvasia  and 
tbe  annotators  of  the  latest  edi- 
tion of  Vasari  as  in  tbe  For- 
eiiteria  of  8. Francesco  atBoIof^ia. 
{Tas.  note  4.  to  p.  *0.  Vol  III.) 
Two  more  in  tbe  Academy  of  Bo- 
logna have  neither  date  nor  sig- 
natare.  Pope  Urban  the  V'*,  en- 
throned in  the  aut  of  benediction 
And  holding  a  picture  of  S.S.  Pe- 
ter and  Paul ,  signed  "  Simon 
feo.it'',  is  in  the  same  Academy, 
besides  a  small  picture  inscribed 
"Simon  fecit  hoc  opus",  repre- 
senting Christ  amon)^t  tbe  apos- 
tles  and   two   more    which   shnll 


be  noticed  smoogst  the  works  of 
Jacopo. 

'  S.  Ursnla  wears  a  diadem  in 
relief  and  holds  the  rospel  and 
banner.  The  Ggaras,  life  size,  are 
visible  to  tbe  knee.  A  Virgin  and 
child  in  a  glory  of  angels,  mnch 
damaged  by  restoring  and  in- 
scribed "Simon  fecit  hoc  opas"  is 
in  the  gallery  of  Hodena  (No. 
24  of  Modena  gait.  cat.).  A  Ma- 
donna between  two  saints  (one  of 
them  in  eplscopals)  and  gnarded 
by  fonr  angels  in  rear  of  th« 
throne,  with  the  words,  "Symon 
pinxit",  in  the  Galleria  Cotlabili 
atFerrara  completes  the  catalogne 
of  existiog  works  by  a  third  rate 
master,  nho«e  contribntioni  to  the 
decoration  of  the  chnrch  ofMes- 
Earata  at  Bologna  may  be  noticed 
presently. 

'  See  the  conflicting  opinions 
in  notes  to  p.  41.  Vas.  Vol.  III. 
in  Vasari  himself  same  page,  in 
Baldinncci.  Vol.  IV.  p.  613.  and 
Lanii,  Vol.  III.  p.  12. 
14* 
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fecit";  —  another,  eciuslly  small,  in  the  same  place,  represent- 
ing the  Savionr  on  a  tree  cross,  with  the  pelican  above  him, 
angels  about  the  head,  ami  a  yoathful  female  saint  below 
in  the  act  of  reading;  —  a  third  crucifixion  near  the  fore- 
going, with  a  most  defective  figure  of  Christ,  of  dark  tones, 
raw  opaque  colour  and  marked  outlines ;  —  a  fonrth  crucifixion, 
with  a  vehement  angel  at  each  aide  of  the  croas,  in  the  Public 
Gallery  at  Ferrata  —  are  sufficient  to  explain  the  claims  of  that 
city  to  Cristoforo.  But  besides  these,  a  picture  in  the  b^lroom, 
of  old  a  portion  of  the  chnrch,  of  S.  Andrea  at  Ferrara,  might 
prove  that  the  artist  inhabited  that  city.  This  fresco,  of  the 
Virgin  and  child,  was  part  of  an  adoration  of  the  Magi.  In 
the  same  chnrch  near  the  steps  leading  to  the  "Cantoria",  of 
old  the  chapel  of  S.  Andrea,  is  a  coronation  of  the  Virgin 
with  three  angels  on  one  side,  life  size  figures,  by  the  same 
hand. 

These  feeble  productions  of  the  Bolognese  school  betray 
the  impress  on  Cristoforo  of  the  manner  introduced  into 
these  countries  by  the  lower  Giottesques,  who  are  already 
noticed  as  having  influenced  Simone;  and  a  general  re- 
semblance may  be  traced  between  them  and  the  remnants 
assigned  to  Vitale,  Simone,  Cristoforo  and  Jacopo  in  Mezza- 
rata.  The  frescos  of  S.  Andrea  are,  however,  more  in 
Criatoforo's  style  than  in  the  manner  of  the  other  arUsts 
just  named.  They,  are  firmly  drawn,  fairly  proportioned, 
but  of  a  general  reddish  flesh  tone.  In  D'Aginconrt  the 
student  will  find  a  plate'  of  a  Madonna  called  del  Soc- 
corao,  originally  in  Mezzarata  and  signed  Xpfoms  pinxit, 
1380,  which  has  disappeared  together  with  another  signed 
"  Christophoma  pinxit  1382",  depicting  the  Virgin  and 
child  between  S.9.  Anthony  and  Catherine,  originally,  ac- 
cording to  fialdinucd,  in  the  chnrch  of  the  Padre  Celestini 
at  Bologna.'  A  fresco  in  S.  Francia  of  Bologna,  signed 
"Cristoforo  Ortali"  and  now  whitewashed  baa  been  engraved 
by  D'Aginconrt,'  who  admita  in  him  a  painter  difi«rent 
from  his  namesake. 

To  judge  accurately  of  the  manner  peculiar  to  Jacopo 
degli  Avanzii  of  Bologna,  the  best  means  are  afforded 
by  a  crucifixion  in  the  Colonna  gallery  at  Rome  signed: 
"Jacobns  de  Avaciis  de  Bononia.  f." 


Plate  CKXXVI.  of  d'Agii 
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Here  the  Saviour  appears  nailed  to  a  tree-cross  with  the 
pelican  above  him.  The  Virgin,  wringing  her  hands  at  tlie 
side  of  her  cheek,  montUag  fearfully  and  straining  her 
face  into  cormgations,  exhales  her  grief  hy  showing  her 
teeth.  Kearer  the  foot  of  the  cross,  the  Uagdalen  kneels 
with  her  arms  thrown  back,  whilst  to  the  right  8.  John 
Evangelist  looks  up  grieving  to  the  Savionr.  Jacohns  ima- 
gined the  Redeemer  thin  and  feeble  in  frame,  livid,  straight 
and  lifeless,  in  a  drapery  of  poor  lines;  a  reedy  slendemees 
and  pinched  features  are  peculiar  to  the  remaining  figures, 
the  whole  being  coloured  in  a  dnU  yellow  tone  sdppled 
over  deep  verde,  with  dark  draperies  of  changing  hnes 
and  outlines  of  great  minuteness. 

From  this  work  alone,  Jaoopo  may  be  Doted  as  a 
painter  of  the  Bolognese  school  of  the  clo^  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  whose  mode  of  drawing  and  colouring, 
whose  types  and  character  are  distinct  from  those  of  the 
painter  with  whom  he  has  been  confounded,  namely, 
the  alleged  author  of  frescos  in  the  chapel  of  S.  George 
at  Fadua. 

Perfect  identity  of  style  jostifiea  the  critic  in  assigning 
to  Jacopo  degli  Avanzii  a  crucifiiiioa  in  the  Academy  of 
Arts  at  Bologna,!  evidently  a  pinnacle  of  an  altarpiece.^ 

A  much  damaged  panel,  likewise  in  the  Academy  of 
Bologna,^  divided  into  spaces  decorated  with  scriptural 
scenes,  -may  he  regarded  as  a  lower  example  of  Ja- 
copo's  manner.  A  third  of  the  same  kind,*  represents 
the  crucifixion,  the  Coronation  of  the  Vii^n  and  other 
subjectA. 

Ugly  types,  grimaee,  exaggeration  of  movement  united 
to  feeble  execution  are  thus   combined  in  Jacopo,   who 


'  No.  160.  Bologna  Acadei 

*  It  repreaeate  the  Savlonr 
s  tree-crosa  with  tke  pelU 
above  hU  head,  from  nfaoBe  nest 
a  Sjltig  aerpent  iasnes.  At  the 
extremities  of  the  horizontal  limb, 
two  prophets  with  BcroIIs  are  not 
without  character,  whilst  the  Sa- 
viour is  reproaented  with  some 
nature,  though  of  vulgar  features. 


This  is  nndoubtedlj  the  beat  cru- 
eifiiloD  of  the  Bologneao  achool. 
The  Magdalen  embracing  the  foot 
of  the  croaa,  moutha  as  ahe  looke 
up.  The  Virgin  faints  on '  one 
Bide  in  the  arma  of  her  attend- 
anta  in  the  preaence  of  8.  John 
and  otheraj  and  on  the  right  the 
naual  erowd  looka  on. 

*  No.  1G9.  Bologna  Academv. 

<  Ibid.  No.  lEl. 
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imitated  the  painters  of  BaveDoa  and  of  Pomposa,  whose 
Giottesqne  derivation  has  already  been  explained.  Through 
the  lower  or  third  class  followers  of  Giotto  therefore 
Bologna  received  the  Florentine  inflnence.  Nor  can 
any  difference  be  noticed  between  the  foregoing  ex- 
amples  of  Jacopo  and  the  frescos  assigned  to  him  at 
Mezzarata,  from  whence  the  conviction  is  strengthened, 
that  there  is  nothing  in  common  between  the  pMnter  of 
Bologna  and  the  artist  of  the  same  name,  who  laboured 
about  the  same  period  at  Padua. 

The  reader  may  now  be  asked  to  repair  t«  Mezzarata 
where  a  church  originally  called  Caaa  di  Mezzo,  sitnate 
oatside  the  Ptfrta  S.  Mammolo  of  Bologna,  was  decorated 
with  frescos  by  most  of  the  artists  whose  works  have 
been  described. 

FoT  a  lung  time  these  wall  paintingK  whicli,  according  to 
Vasari,  were  completed  in  1404*  remained  in  a  good  state  and 
were  considered  by  him  as  worthy  of  attention.  They  were 
sabseqnently  whitewashed,  —  a  part  of  the  cbnrch  walled  off, 
and  every  trace  of  painting  obliterated.  Signor  Afmghetti,  to 
whom  the  edifice  belonged ,  caosed  the  whitewash  to  be  re- 
moved and  exposed  most  of  the  original  frescos;  causing 
some  to  he  sawn  away  and  taken  into  his  private  residence.' 

Entering  the  chuTcli,  the  spectator  may  see  eight  inddents 
from  the  life  of  Joseph,^  one  of  which  is  carried  on  to  the 
wall  in  which  the  portal  is  pierced,  but  the  latter  is  wel- 
nigh  obliterated  and  the  traces  of  a  name  beneath  the  fur- 
thest one  are  quite  indistinct.  According  to  Vasari ,  the 
scenes  of  the  creation  from  Adam  to  Moses  were  executed 
by  Cristofano,*  of  whom  it  is  further  stated  in  the  Gnida 
di  Bologna  of  |84J,  on  the  strength  of  MS.  records,  that 
he  painted  at  Mezzarata  in  1380.    But  the  Guida  di  Bologna 


'  Vas.  Vol.  m.  p.  41. 


'  The  first  and  moat  distant  is 
difficDlt  to  explain,  the  second  re- 
present* Joseph  in  the  well,  the 
third,   his  sale  by  his  hrothers, 


clothes,  the  fifth,  the  confinement 
of  Joseph  Dpon  the  charge  of 
Potiphar'awife,  the  sixth,  Joseph's 
interpretation  of  the  dream,  the 
seventh,  the  brethren  before  Jo- 
seph, the  eighth,  an  indistinct  in- 
cident. The  traces  of  a  name 
on  the  lower  border  of  No.  S. 


the  fourth,    Jacob  receiving  the  |      '  Vaa.  Vol.  III.  p.  41. 
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of  1792*  notices  that  the  uaiue  beneath  the  incidents  of 
Joseph's  life  was  "Jacopos  f." 

The  next  lower  coarse  of  the  same  wall  b  filled  with 
subjects  from  the  life  of  fif  oses,  partly  damaged  and  Testored, 
and  some  absent.  In  such  parts  as  are  more  distinct  than 
the  rest,  for  instance  where  Moaes  casts  down  the  tables 
of  the  law,  a  Qiottesqne  look  distinct  ftom  that  of  Vitale, 
Cristoforo,  and  Simon  may  be  traced;  yet  no  one  need  he 
misled  by  Lamo  ^  into  the  belief  that  Giotto  himself  panted 
at  Mezz&rata;  and  the  frescos  of  the  second  course  have 
still  a  predominant  Bolognese  character. 

The  third  and  lowest  part  of  this  wall  was  decorated 
with  sabjects  apparently  taken  from  the  book  of  Daniel, 
and  according  to  the  Gnida  di  Bologna  of  1792  was  inscribed 
"Lanrendns  f. "  The  Bologna  Goide  of  1846  states,  on 
the  authority  of  MSS.  of  the  seventeenth  century  (I),  that 
one  of  the  painters  of  Mezzarata  in  1360  was  one  Lorenzo. 
The  character  of  the  frescos  in  the  third  is  very  like  that 
of  the  second  conrse,  both  being  of  a  mde  execation. 

Above  the  entrance  door,  a  nativity  is  recovered,  which 
Ualvasia  describes  as  bearing  the  name  of  Vitale.' 

The  space  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  is  divided  into 
two  coorses,  in  the  uppermost  of  which  indistinct  traces 
of  an  adoration  of  the  Magi  and  a  Sight  into  Egypt 
appear.  Kalvasia,  however,  describes  the  subjects  at  length 
in  his  Felsina  Pittrice  and  adds  that  they  were  inscribed 
"Jacobne,  Simeon  f,"* 

Bosini  has  engraved  some  of  the  subjects  in  the  lower 
course  where  vestiges  of  a  Last  Supper,^  and  the  miracle 
at  the  Pool  of  Bethesda  remain,'  and  beneath  the  latter 
still  appears  the  signature  "Jacobus  fecit".  ^  The  whole  of 
the  paintings  on  this  side  have  the  character  of  Bolognese 
art  of  the  dose  of  the  fourteenth  centnry,  in  the  general 
style  of  Jacopo,  Simon  and  Cristoforo.  None  of  them  dis- 
close the  hand  of  Galasso  Galassi,  whom  Vaeari  describes 
as  having  punted  scenes  of  the  Passion  in  this  very  church. 
It  may  not  be  forgotten,  further,  that  in  the  most  distant  cor- 
ner of  the  lower  course,  to  the  right  of  the  entrance,  remains 

'  8"  p.  397.  '  StorU,    ub.    snp.    Vol.    H. 

■  Lamo.   Graticola   di   Bo-    p.  226- 

loena,  nb.  sup.  p.  16.  ^  The  first  Bjllable  all  but  gone. 

■  Felrana,  nb.  sup.  Vol.  I.  p.  18 .  That  this  ugnatnre  is  geanine  is 
*  Ibid.  Vol.  I.  p.  IS.  prored  bj  Malvasia  who  noted  it 
'  Betonched   bj  Ba^acavallo,  t  before    the    frescos   were    white- 

aayi  Halvaiiia.  Felaina,  nb.  aup.  I  washed.  Felsina,  nb.  sup.  Vol.  I. 
Vol.  I.  p.  19.  ,  p.  18. 
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of  a  fresco  representing  a  wedding  exist  and  are  assigned 
to  Galasso  Galassi,  and  these  have  truly  a  more  modem 
appearance  than   the  rest  of  the  decorations  in  this  chnrch. 

Ab  regards  pictorial  value,  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  the  frescos  of  Mezzarata  confirm  the  opinion  de- 
riveable  from  an  examination  of  pictures  produced  ebe- 
where  by  the  painters  of  the  school  of  Bologna  in  the 
fourteenth  and  rise  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  that 
nothing  in  them  can  lead  the  critic  to  doubt  but  that 
the  Jacopo  of  Bologna  is  a  different  artist  from  Jacopo 
who  painted  at  Padua. 

But  the  necessity  of  carefully  distinguishing  the  crea- 
tions of  artists  of  the  same  name  living  at  one  period  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  besides  tho  Jacopo  of  Padua,  and 
flie  Jacopo  degli  Aranzii  of  Bologna,  a  third  paintbr 
existed  in  the  latter  city  whose  name  was  Jacobus  Paoli, 
and  who  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  them. '  He  was  of  the 
rise  of  the  fifteenth  century,  feeble  in  character  and  the 
author  of  pictures,  totally  unrelieved  by  shadow,  remark- 
able for  the  broken  folds  and  straight  lines  of  his  drap- 
eries, for  a  wiry  system  of  outline  and  for  a  dry  raw 
tempera  of  dull  tone. 

The  least  defective  work  of  this  third  rate  artist  is  in  the 
Aichivio  Notarile,  Palazzo  del  Podesta  at  Bologna,  where  an 
annunciation  less  than  life  size  is  represented  with  a  kneel- 
ing patron  in  prayer  on  the  left  hand.  Beneath  this  figure 
the  name  "Jacobus  de  Blachitis"  is  written  and  on  the 
herder  the  signature  "Jacobus  Pauii  f."  may  be  noted. 

A  large  altarpiece  in  the  complicated  Venetian  form,  partly 
by  this  painter,  is  the  ornament  of  the  chapel  8.  Ctoce  in 
8.  Giacomo  Maggiore  of  Bologna.  Of  this ,  the  upper  course, 
representing  the  coronation  of  the  Virgin  in  the  centre,  is  in- 
scribed "Jacobus  PauIi  f."^  It  is  curious  that  this  assemblage 
of  hard  wiry  figures  of  a  dark  and  dull  colour  unrelieved 
by  sha'dow  and  quite  inanimate  should  be  part  of  an  altar- 


'  This  QoafaBion  msj  be  noted 
in  Malvasis.  Pelsiaa ,  nb.  sap. 
Vol.  I.  p.  22.  FrcBCOB  rapresentiDf 
the  anounciatioo  and  cmcifixion 
and  inscribed  "  Jacobna  PauU  f," 
are  meDtianed  by  the  aatbor,  nho 


■tatea  that  they  were  painted  in 
1384  in  the  sacristy  of  S.S.  Na- 
bor  and  Felice   at  Bologna. 

*  In  Uie  central  pinnacle  is 
Christ  cracified  with  tbe  Vii^n 
and   S.   Jolui   at  the    sides.     The 
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pieue,  tbe  remainder  of  which  is  Venetian  and  executed  in 
the  manner  of  Stefaao  and  Lorenzo  Veniziano  who  li^ed  and 
labonred  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  centnry,  the  form 
of  the  altarpiece  itself  being  Venetian.  Possibly  some  ac- 
cident destroyed  the  npper  part,  and  Jacobus  was  called 
upon  to  restore  it  to  its  pristine  form.  ^ 

The  Dame  of  Petras  Johannis,  another  feeble  60- 
lognese,  may  be  found  on  a  fresco  in  the  cloister  of 
S.  Domenico  of  Bologna  representiDg  tbe  Trinity  in  the 
consecrated  form,  but  damaged  by  tbe  obliteration  of 
one  balf  of  the  crucified  Saviour.  On  tbe  left,  a  kneeling 
male'  is  presented  by  Iiis  patron  saint.  This  Petms  has 
some  Giottesque  character,  gave  some  nature  and  move- 
ment to  bis  figures  and  coloured  tbem  fairly;  yet  bis  out- 
lines are  somewhat  dry  and  bis  draperies  broken.^ 

Malvasia's  long  list,*  may  be  consulted  for  a  further 
study  of  this  artisfs  works  and  of  tbe  men  of  inferior 
talent   at  Bologna.     One   alone  may    peibaps    deserve   a 


wings  OD  each  side  of  the  coro- 
nation coDtKtn  a  figure  of  a  monli 
and  S.  John  the  Baptist,  with  B. 
Catherine  of  Alexandria  and  the 
angel  annonciate  severally  in  the 

Liaaacles,  S.B.  Lawrence  and 
lary  Magdalen,  with  a  saint  and 
the  Virgin  aannneiftte  in  the  pin- 

'  A  cmcifislon  with  tbe  thieves 
(No.  10.  Bologna  Acad  cat.), 
and  asual  attendant  acenes  in- 
scribed "Jacobus  Fftnlns  f."  a 
coronation  of  the  Virgin  (Ibid. 
No,  11.) ,  similarlj  Hnthenticated 
and  leas  defective,  are  in  tfaeAca- 
demy  of  arts  at  Bologna  together 
with  figures  of  8.S.  Peter,  John 
the  Baptist,  James,  Michael,  and 
the  annanciation  which  seem  ori' 
giaall;  to  have  been  part  of  the 
'    r  crncifizioa    (Ibid.    No. 


I  Jacobns   Paulas 

Cirhaps  also  be  assigned  the  half 
ogth  S.  Helena,  kneeling,  in  the 
same  collection.  Ualvasia  notices 
many  works  of  thn  same  hand  in 
Imola,  Faenia,  Modena,  and  Ve- 


rona.    Felsina,   nb.   sap.    Vol.   I.   ' 
p.  22. 

*  Part  obliterated, 

■  His  earliest  work  was  known 
to  Malvasia.  It  was  signed  "1115: 
PetmsJoannis  pinxit",  represent- 
ed a  virgin  and  donor,  and  was 
in  8,B.  Fredlano  fuori  Porta  8. 
Mammolo.  A  Virgin  and  child 
possibly  by  the  same  hand  and 
inscribed  "143fl.  Petriis  Johannis 
de  Linnoris,"  may  be  noticed 
mach  damaged  and  repainted  in 
oil  in  the  mcristy  of  S.  Ohiseppe 
of  the  Cappnccini  fuori  di  Bologna. 
Another  by  the  same  and  dated 
1453,  representing  tbe  Madonna 
between  Saints,  amongst  whom 
S.S.  Jerom  and  Petronias  are  to 
be  distingnished,  occnpies  a  place 
in  the  Bologna  Academy  (No.  lOT. 
Bol.  Acad.  cat.).  A  fresco  by 
him  in  the  court  of  the  Palace 
belonging  to  the  Marqnia  Virgilio 
Oavla,  represents  the  Virgin  and 
child  between  S.  James  and  an- 
other saint,  and  is  dated  1449. 

Felsina,  ub.  sup,  p.p.  S2.  and 
following. 
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momentary  notice.  His  name  is  Michele  Lambertim,  or 
MicKele  di  Matteo  of  whom  we  may  speak  later. '  An 
ugly  and  injured  picture  by  him  may  be  esamined  in 
the  Bologna  Academy,  inscribed  "Michaeli  Mattel  fecit 
1462  (?  7)".  It  is  a  Pieti  between  S.S.  John,  Mark, 
Boch,  and  Anthony  the  abbot.'  A  Virgin  and  child, 
similarly  inscribed  with  the  dates  1469*  has  much  the 
same  defective  character;  and  in  the  Venice  Academy 
an  altarpiece  ori^nally  in  S.  Helena,  conteuning  the  Vir- 
gin, Smnts,  a  crucifixion  and  scenes  from  the  life  of  S. 
Helena,  is  inscribed  "Michaeli  Mattel  Ononis  f."'  Other 
examples  of  the  same  kind  are  too  numerous  to  mention.* 
Omitting  the  ingenious  inquiries  which  have  been  sug- 
gested by  the  varied  readings  of  an  inscription  on  a 
picture  in  the  Gallery  of  Vienna,  in  which  Barisino  or 
Barisino  appears  as  the  father  of  Tommaso  of  Modena; 
it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  latter  piunter  is  proved 
by  this  and  other  works  to  have  been  below  the  first 
class  and  of  but  moderate  talents  in  the  second.  No  other 
qudities  or  defects  are  to  be  discerned  in  his  panels,  than 
those  which  characterize  the  Bolognese,  Bavennese,  Mo- 
denese,  and  Venetian  pictures  of  the  time.  It  is  thus 
of  little  moment  to  discuss  with  Federici  the  moot  quest- 
ion ,  was  Tommaso  bom  or  taught  at  Modena  or  Treviso, 


>  No.  108.  BologoK  Acad. 

'  No.  2.  Acad,  of  Tenicc. 

*  Finally,  'in  a  itady  of  Bo- 
lo^ese  oxamplea  at  Bolo^a,  the 
■Indent  may  cast  a  glance  at  the 
following: 

In  the  chapel  della  Conaola- 
Eione  at  S.S.  Stefano,  a  S.  Bene- 
dict, with  S.S.  gixtas  and  Pro- 
culUB,  much  in  the  mnilner  of 
Simon  de'  CtocifisBi,  a  quadrnple 
panel  with  incident!  from  the  life 
of  some  aaint,  inacrlbed  (modem) 
"MorboH  pellit,  innocem  talTat, 
martyres  regit,  Dominna  fugat", 


a  the  atyle  of  Jacopo  degli  Aran- 
ii.  Better  atiil  than  the  fore- 
going and  under  the  Giotteaqne 
inflnence  at  ths  rise  of  the  16" 
,  a  triptych  of  the  Virgin 
Id  with  sainta,  one  of 
whom  is  S.  Christopher ,  another 
recommends  a  patron,  whilst  the 
angel  and  Virgin  of  the  nnnnn- 
ctation  arc  in  the  pinnacles.  In 
1  place  likewise,  S.8.  An- 
thony the  abbot,  Mark,  James, 
und  John  Evangelist,  and  a  co- 
ronation all  part  of  one  altar- 
piece,  beneath  the  last  of  whldh 
the  words :  Johannes  de  .  .  ■  . 
st;le  like  a  painting  of  Petms 
Panli,  of  the  rise  of  the  U'*' 
century. 
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the  fact  being  immaterial,  aa  the  dedsioo,  in  whichever 
sense  it  may  point,  does  not  affect  the  state  of  art  in 
those  places.  Tommaso  personally  seems  to  have  pre- 
ferred Modena,  and  appends  the  name  of  that  city  to 
his  own  in  all  the  pictures  that  now  exist.'  He  is  the 
first  artist  of  any  skill  there;  and  his  pictures  iUostrate 
at  the  same  time  his  comparatiTe  mediocrity  and  the  art 
of  the  fourteenth  century  in  the  place  of  his  choice.  In  the 
Gallery  of  Modena*  is  an  altarpiece  in  six  parts,  with 
the  Virgin  and  child  between  saints,  and  attendant  scenes,  so 
damaged  by  repainting  that  it  is  difficult  to  judge  correctly 
of  Tommaso's  power.  Yet  in  the  long  stride  and  vehement 
action  of  die  Saviour  in  limbo  which  recal  the  old  forms,  — 
in  the  exaggerated  movement  of  the  S-  Jerom,  —  it  is 
impossible  not  to  notice  the  feeble  powers  of  a  second  or 
third  rate  artist.'  One  of  the  remaining  records  of  the 
painter  is  that  which  seta  forth  that  be  received,  in 
1352,  a  commission  to  paint  in  the  newly  built  church 
and  chapterhouse  of  S.  Niccolo  atTreviso,  in  the  first  of 
which  are  saints  on  the  pillars,  and  in  the  second  a  series 
of  portraits  of  Dominicans  are  preserved.'  A  few  years 
later,  namely,  in  1357,  Tommaso  left  Italy  for  Prague, 
where  he  painted  a  picture  now  in  the  Academy  at  Vienna 
in  which  he  represented  half  lengths  of  the  Virgin  hold- 
ing the  child,  who  plays  with  a  little  dog,  between  Wen- 
ceslons  of  Bohemia  and  S.  Palmasias,  inscribed: 


'  Federici,  however,  gives  ap- 
parantl;  coDViocing  proofs  that 
Tommuo  was  born  at  Treviso  of 
a  UodeDsse  faUier.  See  D.  M,  F. 
Pedericl,  memorie  Trevigiane.  4°. 
TeoicelSOa.  Vol.1,  p.p.  66  and  foil. 

'  No.  S2.  Oallery  of  Modens. 
The  Virgin'!  head  repainted  in  oH. 

*  ThiB  pictDre  ia  inscribed 
"PnlcTOB  anrara  mater  pU  vgo  de- 
cora g  nobis  ora 
Et  in  mortU  nos  ansipe  ora  .... 
Thomae  fecit  1886." 

Ab.  Boni.  ap.  Lanii,  ab, 
■dp.  Vol.  n.  p.  80.  notice*  two 
Virgins  executed  by  Tonunaso  in 


IS61  at  Venice.  A  8.  Catherine, 
formerly  in  the  gallery  Molin,  is 
now  in  the  Academy  of  Arts  at 
Venice  (So.  362).  It  is  said  to  have 
been  signed  "lo.  Toms,  pictor  de 
Mntina  pin  anno  MCCCLI",  but 
the  inscription  now  Illegible  ia 
false  and  the  picture  ieoftne  close 
of  the  IS"  centory.  A  8.  Bar- 
bara, by  Tommaso  is  lost. 

*  Federici.  Memorie  Trevigiane, 
Vol.  I.  p.  187.  describes  all  these 
paintings  and  states,  what  the 
paintings  themselves  snfficiently 
prove,  that  they  wore  executed  by 
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"Qttis  opus  hoc  finiit?  Thomaa  de  Matioa  pinxit.  Quale 
videB  lector.  Ramini  filiits  autor. " ' 

H  is  Buppoeed  that  he  decorated  the  caetle  of  Carlstein 
for  the  Emperor  Charles  Uie  Fourth  -,  and  an  Ecce  Homo, 
mnch  injured,  with  a  Madonna,  still  in  that  edifice,  are 
assigned  to  him.^  His  etj'Ie  is  a  mixture  of  the  Gubbian 
and  Bolognese. 

A  ftv  superior  artist  was  Tommaso's  cotemporaiy  Bar- 
naba  of  Modeoa,  whoBe  career  illuBtrates  Piedmont  and 
Pisa  more  than  his  native  city.  He  surpassed  not  only 
his  own  countrymen,  but  the  Bolognese  and  Pisans  of 
his  time;  and  he  made  a  respectable  approach  to  the 
better  class  of  Sienaese  painters.  Like  them  he  practised 
the  familiar  method  of  colouring,  which  consisted  in  stip- 
pling lights  over  deep  preparations  of  verde,  fusing  the 
parts  together  without  much  contrast  of  light  and  shade, 
but  with  the  patient  minuteness  of  the  period  and  glazing 
the  whole  with  warm  rosy  tones.  His  draperies,  of  many 
involved  and  ill  defined  folds,  are  touched  up  with  strokes 
of  gold  light,  and  are  generally  of  brightiy  contrasted 
colours,  engraved  with  copious  ornaments  on  the  stuffs 
for  the  sake  of  richness.  His  pictures  have  thus  a  sort 
of  lively  brilliancy,  with  a  flat  surface  unrelieved  by  Jight 
and  shade,  and  transparence  carried  out  to  a  fault.  Af- 
fectation of  grace  in  the  Virgin  and  child,  which  was 
his  favorite  subject,  regular  forms  and  proportions  in 
the  frame,  roundness  and  Steadth  in  the  beads,  give  his 
pictures  an  old  Siennese  appearance,  which  is  increased  by 
the  ronndnesB  and  gaze  of  the  eyes,  the  pursy  lips  and 
long-fingered  but  coarse  jointed  hands.  A  fibre  of  the 
old  artist  stuff  of  bygone  times  was  in  him,  without  much 
life  or  animation. 

A  half  length  Virgin  and  child  in  the  Staedel  Gallery   - 
at  Frankfort,^  inscribed: 

"Barnabas  de  Mntina  piniit  MCCCLXVII." 

<  No  1.  ID  the  Gennan  achool-J  ■  Vtde  EugUr  Handbook. 
Belvedere  eollectioD,  thefiratletter    p.  170. 

in  the   word  Rar-  or  Bar-idni  in       ■   No.    7.     Staedel    Uallerj 
abraded.  |  Cat. 
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the  eu-liest  work  of  Baniaba  that  has  been  preserved, 
might  alone  suffice  to  illustrate  hia  style,  being  of  clear 
tranaparent  tones  and  showing  the  Virgin  with  a  round 
head,  thin  hands  and  reedy  fingers  swelling  to  coarseness 
at  the  ends. 

A  second  in  the  Qallery  of  Berlin,'  inscribed: 
"Barnabas  de  Mntina  pinxit  MCCCLXVnil. " 
and  representing  likewise  the  Virgin,  with  the  infant  on 
her  arm  feeding  a  buU-tinch,  would  be  equally  charac- 
teristic  but   for   the  great  injury  which  it  has  received, 
and  the  blackness  of  its  tones. 

No  record  throws  light  upon  the  painter's  career  at  the 
time  in  which  these  pictures  were  completed.  In  1370, 
however,  Bamaba  painted  a  Madonna  for  S.  Domenico  of 
Turin, -inscribed,  according  to  a  notice  by  Cav.  Cibrario:* 

"Barnabas  de  Mutina  pinxit  MCCCLXX."' 
and  in  Tiraboschi's  time  an  altarpiece  by  him  existed  in 
the  convent  of  S.  Francesco  at  Alba,  with  his  name  and 
the  date  of  1377.*  That  Bamaba  lived  a  great  part  of 
his  life  in  Piedmont  is  evident  not  only  from  pictures  by 
him  that  were  noticed  in  that  state,  but  because,  when 
the  authorities  of  the  Fisan  Campo  Santo  sent  for  him, 
to  complete  the  frescos  of  S.  Kaineri,  in  1380,^  their 
messenger  was  despatched  to  Genoa..  Bamaba  came  to 
Pisa,  where  it  is  clear  that  he  did  not  finish  the  frescos 
of  S.  Baineri.  If  indeed  he  worked  at  them  at  all,*  no 
one  can  tell  where  or  in  what  part,  but  he  may  have 
hesitated  to  treat  large  subjects,  being  accustomed  to  the 
repetition  of  a  few  religious  themes,  and  he  left  in  Pisa, 
but  a  couple  of  altarpieces  in  S.  Fruicesco,  one  in  the 

'  No.  lin.  Berlin  cat. 

*  Ap.  BoDaiDi.  lib.  Bap.   p.  100. 

*  Lord  Wensle/dale  possesaei, 
and  the  cnrioDs  might  see  at  the 
EiiubitioQ  of  Msnchaster,  a  co- 
TonatioQ  of  the  Virgin,  Trinitj 
with  3.  John  Bv.  and  the  Vir- 
gin, the  Virgin  ftod  child  and 
patrona,  a  crucifixion  inscribed: 
*>Barn&bBadeMutinapiniltl3T4." 
a  fine  producticm   of  the   master. 


<  Vide  Bon.  nb.  anp.  and  LnnEi. 
Vol.  II.  p.  293.  The  picture  is 
not  there  now. 

*  Vide  antsa.  Buffalmacco  and 
Antonio  Venisiano.  Bonaini  nb. 
sap.  p.  102.  and  Roncioni  lat. 
Pig.  nb.  anp.  Arch.  Stor,  Vol. 
VI.  Part.  7.  p.  950. 

*  Whieh  18  not  impoaalble  cou- 
aidering  the  style  and  e 
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moDMter;  of  S.  Giovanni  del  Fiero,  and  a  fourth  in  a 
small  church  at  Ripoli  four  miles  from  the  city. 

Of  the  two  pictures  orig;inal]y  in  S.  Francesco,*  one  alone 
remuns,  lepreBOnting  in  half  length  the  Virgin  giving  the 
breast  to  the  infant  Christ,  the  annuuciation  and  other 
fignres.'  The  picture  bears  the  inaeription: 
"Bamahas  de  Mutina  piasit." 
For  type  and  form  this  is  the  best  and  most  agreeable 
representation  of  the  Virgin  Barnabas  has  left  us.  The  com- 
panion picture,  now  absent,  represented  the  coronaUon  of 
the  Virgin  between  8.8.  Francis,  Louis,  Anthony  of  Padua, 
and  the  "beato"  Gerardo.' 

The    altarpiecG    of  8.  Giovanni  transferred ,    on   the   sup- 
pression and  removal  of  that  monastery,  to  the  great  chapel 
of  the  Campo  Santo,*  still  bears  the  inscription: 
"Barnabas  de  Mutina  pinxit." 

"Gives  et  mercatores  pisani  pro  salute  a " 

and  is  now  in  the  Academy.  Here  Barnaba  represented 
a  life  size  Virgin  enthroned  in  front  of  a  tapestry  held  up 
by  six  angels,  and  adored  by  two  others  before  her  on 
their  knees  pointing  and  holding  scrolls.''  The  master's  best 
altarpiece,  however,  is  that  which  hangs  above  the  door  of 
the  sacristy  of  Bipoli  unanthenticated  by  his  name,  but  nn- 
mistakeably  in  his  manner,  in  which  a  full  length  Virgin 
sits  giving  the  breast  to  the  infant,  between  S.S.  Andrew 
and  Bartholomew,  Peter  and  a  saint  in  episcopals.*  It  is  a 
work  executed  technically  and  artistically  on  the  principles 
peculiar  to  Barnaba.  An  inscription  on  the  border  only 
contains  the  words: 

"Jacobus  compagniuB  Fisanus." 


•  Horrona  Pi*.  IIIuBt.  ub. 
sap.  Vol.  m.  p.  90. 

*  The  Virgin  ia  id  an  arch  io- 
Bcribed  within  a  rectang^ular 
frame  baving  two  medalllona  at 
the  upper  aDgles  coDtaiDing  the 
angel  and  Virgia  anaanciate.  Be- 
hiad  tLe  Madonna  four  angela 
anpport  a  draperr. 

•  Morrona,  1"  Ed.  ap.  Bo- 
naini  ub.  gup,  p.  101. 

*  Morrooa,  ub.  snp.  Vol.  11. 
p.  288. 

^  The  infant  atanda  on  her  lap. 
Nothing  can  be  more  mlnnte  than 
the    en^aved    ornament    in    the 


dresaeB,  or  more  patient  tban  the 
execution  io  general  ^  but  unfor- 
tunately the  flesh  tinta  are  abra- 
ded and  the  Virgin'adresa  darkened 
and  retouched.  Two  wings  of  an 
altarpiece  (In  tlieAcadenij  of 
Pisa),  containing  severally,  S.S. 
Peter  and  James  the  Elder,  An- 
drew and  a  friar-aatnt  with  a 
staff,  life  aize  fignrea,  with  me- 
dallions above  them,  filled  each 
with  a  saint,  maj  be  assigned  to 
Bamaha  whose  gaj  pellucid  tones 
are  as  characteristic  as  the  forma 
and  types. 

"  four  angels  bold  up  the  dra- 
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The  Uodeoa  Gallery'  boasts  of  a  fair  example  signed: 
"Bamabas  de  Mntina  pinxit." 

Seraphino  de'  Seraphini  of  Modena  was  a  poorer  artist 
than  Bamaba  and  clung  more  to  the  stjle  of  the  Bo- 
lognese  echool. 

His  name  and  the  tune  in  which  he  flonrished  may  be 
seen  in  the  inscription  on  a  coronation  of  the  Virgin,  with 
scriptural  incidents  in  the  cathedral  of  Kodenai 

"Seraphinus  de  Seraphinis  pinxit  I^  die  Jovis  XXIII 
Harcii. " 

In  Seraphiuo  the  Bolognese  style  alternates  with  soine 
Giottesqne  feeling.  His  execution  is  rude,  his  colour  dull 
and  flat  and  coldly  shadowed.  Whether  he  is  of  Ho- 
dena  cannot  be  affirmed.  Lanzi  and  others  take  it  for 
granted.^ 

With  this  curt,  but  sufficient  notice  of  early  Modenese 
art,  we  pass  to  the  neighbouriiig  city  of  Ferrara,  which, 
no  doubt,  boasted  of  painters  not  less  respectable  in  at- 
tainments and  antiquity  than  those  of  her  neighbours. 
We  may  read  for  instance  in  Lanzi  the  following  respect- 
ing Gelasio  di  Viccolo. 

The  Ferrarese  school  took  its  twin  origin,  so  to  say, 
with  that  of  Venice,  if  we  may  credit  a  monumental  testi- 
mony cited  by  Dr.  Ferrante  Borsetti,  in  his  work  called 
"Hbtoria  almi  Ferrariensis  Gymnasii,"  published  in  1733. 
This  memorial  was  extracted  from  an  ancient  codex  of 
Virgil,  written  in  1193,  which,  according  to  Baruffaldi, 
passed  from  the  library  of  the  Cannehtes  at  Ferrara  into  the 
possession  of  the  Alvaiotti,  Counts  at  Fadua,  whose  books, 
in  course  of  time,  were  added  to  the  library  of  the  Paduan 
Seminary.  At  the  end  of  this  codex  is  the  name  of  Gio. 
Alighieri,  the  miniaturist  of  this  volume;  and  in  the  last 
page  there  had  afterwards  been  added,  in  the  ancient  vul- 
gar tongue,  the  following  memorial;  that  in  I2i2  Azzo  d'Este, 
first  Lord  of  Ferrara,  committed  to  one  Gelasio  di  Niccolo 


per; behind  Ibe  tbroue.  MedalliaDSJ  tioed  in  varioas  parta  of  Hodena 
in  the  pinnacle  contain  the  angel  cathedral  and  principally  in  a 
and  Virgin  annunciate.  {  chapel  leading  ont  of  the  choir. 

1  From  the  Pnccini  coliectioii  i  They  are  by  a  common  painter 
at  Pistoia.  of  Bologna  or  Hodena  at  the  cloie 

■  Frescos  of  a  ruds  kind  in  the  |  of  the  t4>^  and  riee  of  the  !&■* 
Bolognese  character  may   be  i 
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a  painting  of  the  fall  of  Phaethon ;  and  from  him  too  Filippo, 
bishop  of  Ferrara,  oxdered  an  image  of  oar  Lady  and  an 
ensign  of  S>  George  which  was  used  in  the  procession  sent 
oat  to  meet  Tiepolo  when  he  came  as  ambassador  from  the 
Venetian  tepnblic  to  Ferrara.  Gelasio  is  there  stated  to 
belong  to  the  district  of  S.  George  and  to  have  been  a 
papil  in  Venice  to  Teofane  of  Constantinople,  which  in- 
duced Zauetti  to  place  this  Greek  at  the  head  of  the  mas- 
ters of  hie  school.  On  the  authority  of  so  many  learned 
men  to  -whom  such  memorial  appeared  genuine,  I  am  led 
to  give  it  credit,  atthongh  it  contains  some  marks  which, 
at  first  sight,  appear  suspicioos. ' 

TbiB  story  doubted  by  Lanzi,  byFrizai,^  and  by  Tira- 
boBchi,^  IB  believed  by  Laderchi,*  and  does  Dot  seem 
more  improbable  than  VaBari's  account  of  Tafi.  Baruffaldi^ 
and  Scalabrini"  are  in  sapport  of  Laderchi.  Let  us  see 
what  the  so-called  worke  of  Gelasio  di  I4iccol6   are  like. 

The  Virgin  of  the  Bnomo  of  Ferrara  is  so  venerable  that 
it  'can  only  be  seen  by  the  faithful  at  one  period  of  the 
year.  Lovers  of  art  may  and  have  found  it  as  toilsome 
to  hit  this  period  as  to  discover  that  in  which  various 
Madonnas  so-called  Oavallinis  arc  visible  at  Florence. 

As  regards  the  frescos  in  the  ex-church  of  the  Martiri, 
late  a  military  hospital  at  Ferrara,  a  fragment  of  one  of 
them  representing  the  Virgin  in  a  swooa  in  the  arms  of  the 
Marys,  is  now  in  possession  of  Professor  Saroli  at  Ferrara, 
and  once  formed  part  of  a  crucifixion  on  the  wall  of  the 
choir  assigned  to  Gelasio.  Though  much  damaged  and 
altered  by  time,  the  fragment  is  a  conunon  production  of  the 
close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  having  the  etyle  and  cha- 
racter, the  exaggeration  and  grimace  of  similar  productions 
noticed  at  Pomposa  and  Kavenua.  The  painter  therefore, 
whoever  he  may  have  been,  is  a  Giottesque  of  the  fourth 
class,  below  Julian  of  Rimini  in  power.  The  remwns  in 
the  ex-church  itself  are,  or  were,  for  they  are  probably 
whitewashed,  worse  than  the  fragiflent  nnder  notice  and  of 
the  rudest  kind. 


<    La 
p.  1B6. 


Bb.    sup.    Vol.   III. 

cr>»i,    Hemorie    HUto- 
he,  Tol.  3.  p.  147.  apud  La- 
rchU    La    Pittura    Perra- 
le.  Ferrark  1856.  p.  20. 
Notices  of  Modenese  ar- 


tists in  7  Vols.  40  Modena  1781. 

'  Laderchi,  ub.  Bup. 

'  Baniffaldi  (GiroUmo),  "Vile 
de"  Pittori  Ferrarefli."  Ferr.  1846 
—48.   Vol.  1.  p.  8.  Vol.  IL  p.  517. 

•  Scalabrini.  Fitture  di 
Ferrara,  p.  109. 
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A  Virgin  and  child  in  the  Costabili  collection,  assigned 
to  Oelaaio  and  engraved  by  Bosini,'  needs  bat  be  exa- 
mined for  an  instant  to  convince  the  beholder  that  the  au- 
thor was  of  the  fifteenth  century;  and  if  the  lost  works  of 
the  same  artist,  enumerated  by  Citadella,'  were  of  this  kind 
he  may  be  considered,  as  far  as  pictures  are  concerned,  a 
mythical  person. 

We  need  but  name  I^audadio  Rambaldo,  who,  according 
to  Lanzi,  flonrislied  about  1380,'  and  piunted  in  the  Servi 
by  Castel  Tedaldo  not  far  from  Ferrara,*  and  of  whom  a 
totally  reptunted  Madonna  is  shown  at  Forrara  in  the  court 
of  the  Castel  Ducale.^  At  the  same  time,  we  remember 
that  if  ever  Giotto  painted  in  this  city,  his  works  have 
long  since  disappeared  and  are  not  now  to  be  seen.  We 
may  paase,  however,  to  examine  a  fragment  of  fresco  recent- 
ly recovered  from  whitewash  in  one  of  the  lower  rooms  of 
the  ez-palazzo  Estense,  now  university  of  Ferrara.  This 
mnch  damaged  fragment  represents  a  fight.  A  woman 
may  be  seen  at  the  summit  of  a  tower.  By  its  side  two 
others  drag  at  each  other  in  vehement  action,  and  a  man 
bard  by  shoots  with  a  bow.  On  an  opposite  wall  is  the 
remnapt  of  one  playing  an  oi^an  on  the  top  of  a  tower. 
These  are  prodnctions  of  the  close  of  the  fonjrteenth  or 
rise  of  the  fifteenth  century  by  one  who  exaggerated 
action  in  his  figures  and  painted  in  sharply  contrasted 
tones. 

It  is  in  this  very  palace  that  Antonio  Albert  da  Fer- 
rara, according  to  Vasari  a  pupil  of  AgnoLo  Oaddi, 
laboured;  but  before  alluding  to  bis  remains  it  may  be 
well  to  state  that  the  fragments  just  recorded  are  not 
by  -him. 

Antonio  having  studied  in  the  Florentine  school,  and 
particularly  under  Agnolo  Gaddi,^  must  necessarily  have 

'  Storia,  ab.  snp.  Tol.  I.  p.  I  *  A  clmrch  iesttoy^i  in 
148.  1636,  according  to  Ladercbl, 

■CitadelU-CataloKDhiito-  nb.  lap.  p.  23. 
rico    del   Pitt""   ForraresL       ,   where   it  hai  recently  been 

^  B.';.»"d  "r-Tp.  V.,.  1. 1  "«■"'"' "» "'■"""'■• 

p.p.  10  and  471.  |      '  Va^  Vol.  II.  p.  166. 

VOL.   U.  15 
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been  born  between  1370  and  1380-  Yet  his  producUoDs 
are  dated  as  late  in  the  fifteenth  centnry  as  ]439>  Ac- 
cording to  the  local  historians  he  left  Florence  for  Urbino 
and  Cittk  di  Castello,  and  was  employed  in  1438  to  de- 
corate the  Palazzo  Eatense  at  Ferrara  with  subjects  illus- 
trating the  nnion  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches.  One 
fresco  of  the  number  representing  the  Saviour  amongst 
the  elect,  withstood  the  assaults  of  time  till  1780  and 
has  since  perished,  leaving  to  the  locality  in  which  it  was 
painted,  the  name  of  Palazzo  del  Paradise.  Antonio  was 
a  frequent  resident  in  Bologna,  and  married  a  daughter, 
Calliope,  to  Bartolommeo  the  father  of  the  well-known 
Timoteo  Viti. '  But  one  picture  authenticated  by  his 
signature  exists,  and  is  preserved  in  the  sacristy  of  the 
church  of  S.  Bernardino  outside  Urbino. 

The  Virgin,  all  but  life  size,  enthroned,  and  holdiag  the 
infant  Saviour  asleep  on  her  lap,  is  draped  in  a.  mantle 
and  tunic  of  superfluous  folds,  embroidered  with  gospel 
sentences  in  the  borders.  Her  large  face,  though  expres- 
sive of  a  certain  leligious  feeling,  is  yet  not  pleasing ,  but 
deserves  lesa  condemnation  than  the  ugly  one  of  the  infant. 
An  inscription  reads  as  follows: 

"1439.  Antonins  de  Feruria.  "^ 

The  whole  is  a  creation  of  second  oi  third  rate  talent,  a 
rudely  executed  tempera,  of  a  wine -red  tone  unrelieved 
and  flat  in  appearance,  yet  revealiug  a  tendency  to  real- 
istic study  in  Antonio.  It  is  a  picture  without  a  trace 
of  such  a  Giotteaqne  influence  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  examples  and  teaching  of  a  master  like  Agnolo  Gaddi, 
and   suggests  that,    if  Antonio   in  his  youth  studied  in  the 


'  Vaa.  Vol.  Vlir.  p.  148,  but 
■ee  the  records  of  1461—65.  in 
Pnngileoni.  Elogio  Storico 
di  Timoteo  VitL  9'  Urbino 
less.  p.  1. 

*  The  sides  and  upper  conrges 
of  the  altarpiece  hang  dismem- 
bered near  the  central  one  of  the 
Vii^n  and  comprise  whole  lengths 
of  8.8.  Peter,  Pawl,  Louia  of  Thon- 
lonse,  John  the  Baptist,  and  Je- 
rom,  and  half  lengths  of  S.S.  Ca- 
therine, Anlliony  of  Padua,  Lonis, 


Chiara,  a,  hoi;  friar  and  a  biiihop 
(thirteen  panets  in  all).  The  8. 
Peter  in  a  mantle  of  exaggerated 
amplitude  is  without  expression 
in  face,  broad  and  short  in  head 
and  flgnre,  wooden  in  attitude 
and  ill-drawn,  particularlj  as  re- 

Jards  the  extremities.  The  same 
efccts  may  strike  Hhe  beholder 
in  the  profile  of  S.  Paul  with  his 
sword,  in  that  of  8.  John  the 
Baptist  and  in  S.  Francis;  —  and 
bettor  outlines  in  thatofS.Chiara. 
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Florentine   school,    be   fa&d    lost    its    impress   in   his   later 
years. 

Thongh  comparfttiTely  feeble,  the  altaipiece  of  8.  Ber- 
nardino is  of  interest,  as  it  enables  the  student  to  trace  the 
career  of  Antonio  a  little  forther,  to  the  cbnrch  of  S. 
Maria  della  Nunziata  ex  mnros  by  the  Porta  8.  Lnda  of 
Urbino,  where  remnants  of  a  figure,  partly  concealed  by  a 
wooden  altar  and  representing  the  angel  annnnciate,^  may 
be  noticed.  The  latter,  of  a  gentle  face  with  a  round  ont- 
line,  and  of  thin  hands,  wears  a  cap  and  hair  arranged  in 
plaits.  It  ia  warmly  colonied  and  pleasing  enough  in  its 
somewhat  decorative  mode  of  execution.  We  may  notice 
fiirther  the  frescos  in  the  chapel  of  the  Bolognini  at 
S.  Petronio  of  Bologna.  Vasari,  it  is  true,  assigns  them 
to  BnfEalmacco. '  Yet  figures  of  saints,  monks  and  bishops, 
as  guards  in  the  pilasters  and  vaulting  of  the  chapel  en- 
trance, display  Antonio's  peculiar  shortness  and  breadth 
of  forms,  long  closed  eyelids,  superfluous  drapery,  and 
defective  drawing  of  hands  and  feet.  The  same  features 
characterize  the  incidents  of  the  Passion,  the  Paradise  and 
Inferno  inside,  where  an  Archangel  Michael,  with  the 
balance,  is  a  counterpart,  in  form,  head-dress,  and  plaited 
hair,  of  that  in  the  S.S.  Annunziata  near  Urbino.  Muscu- 
lar and  fairly  proportioned  shape  cannot  be  denied  to  many 
figures  in  tlie  Paradise,  nor  are  the  heads  without  a  certain 
force  of  expression. 

The  same  hand,  and  therefore  that  of  Antonio,  produced 
the  frescos  which,  still  decorate  the  inner  choir  of  S.  An- 
tonio Abate  at  Ferrara,'  representing  the  half  length  Virgin 
giving  the  breast  to  the  infant,  between  S.  Benedict,  an 
energetic  type,  8.  Sebastian,  another  saint,  and  an  angel 
with  a  balance.  The  fresco  was  executed  in  1433,  as  appears 
from  the  following  inscription: 
"Hoc  opus  fedtfierisoiorAguetisdeFontanaMCCCCXXXIII." 

In  six  small  and  much  damaged  half  lengths  representing 
saints,  now  in  the  collection  of  Signer  Saroli  at  Ferrara, 
falsely  assigned  to  Giotto,  the  spectator  will  notice,  parti- 
cularly in  a  8.  Anthony  Abbot,  a  clear  resemblance  with 
the  figures  in  the  vaulting  and  pilasters  of  the  Bolognini 
chapel  at  S.  Petronio  of  Bologna,  and  he  may  remark  that 


'  Part   of  nhoae  blue   dress  U  I      '  The    student  will    require    a 
ipaiDted.  special  permission  to  see   these 

■  Tide  antea.  BuffNlmucco   frescos. 


■  Tide  antea.  BuffNlmucco  frescos. 
uud  Tasari.  Vol.  U.  p.  52,  | 
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these  tastefolly  coloured  panels,  executed  with  the  care  and 
softness  of  s  miniaturist,  but  drawn  in  the  square  and  broad 
form  peculiar  to  Antonio  of  Ferrara,  come  from  S.  Antonio 
Abate,  whose  Irescos  have  jnst  been  noticed.  It  may  ap- 
pear, from  the  consideration  of  all  these  works,  that  Antonio 
perhaps  studied  at  Florence,  but  that  his  works  exhibit  the 
usual  mixture  of  Umbrian  and  low  Giotteaque  character 
common  'to  the  painters  of  Bologna  in  the  fonrteenth  aad 
rise  of  the  fifteenth  centuries.  This  indeed  was  the  gene- 
ral character  of  the  early  Ferrarese  school  which  only  be- 
gan to  assume  importance  after  1400  cotemporaiily  with  the 
school  of  Padua,  but  which  was  instrumenUl  in  giving  a 
new  impulse  to  the  later  painters  of  Bologna. 

The  reader  may  now  expect  a  notice  of  such  local 
punters  ae  illustrated  the  fourteenth  century  in  Pistoia. 
A  few  words  will  suffice  for  that  purpose,  if  it  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  necessities  of  this  narrative  have  already 
antidpated  that  which  might  otherwise  have  found  a 
place  here  respecting  Antonio  Vite.' 

Some  remains  of  old  art  have  been  marked  in  these 
pages  Bs  proving  the  existence  of  Fistoian  painters  of  a 
very  early  period.  But  besides  the  crucifiies  and  the 
works  of  Coppo,  which  come  more  properly  in^o  the  Flo- 
rentine school,  the  historians  of  Pistoia  describe  a  fresco 
of  the  Virgin  and  child  on  the  altar  of  the  Madonna  delle 
Porriue  in  the  cathedral,  detached  from  the  outer  wall  of 
that  edifice  in  IIW,  of  which  as  of  all  such  venerable  relics 
no  true  judgment  can  be  formed.  Mention  has  been  like- 
wise made  of  .ManfVedino  d'Alberto,  who  in  1291  painted 
the  suppressed  chapel  of  S.  Procolo  in  the  Pistoia  cathe- 
dral and  in  1293  the  suppressed  church  of  8.  Michele  at 
Genoa,  * 

In  I78Q  the  frescos  of  the  Cappella  S.  Jacopo  in  the 
Duomo  of  Pistoia  were  whitewashed.  They  were  executed 
in  1347  by  Alesso  d'Andrea  and  Bonaccorso  di  Cino  with 
several  assistants,  at  a  total  charge  of  1510  livres,  and  repre- 
sented subjects  taken  from  the  legend  of  S.Jameswith  the  Sav- 
iour in  glory  in  the  ceiling.'  One  of  the  assistants  was  Tom- 
maso  di  Lazzaro,'  whose  brother  Jacopo  di  Lazzaro  painted 
at  Pistoia  a  Virgin  and  child  between  S.S.  John  and  Ca- 

■  Tide  aotea.  Stamina  and  Vite.  1 117  and  145. 

■  Id  theorlglnal  record  in       >  Ibid.  p.p.  93— S4.  14[>— 160. 
8.  Procolo    in   Ciampf,    p.p.  I     <  Ibid.  p.  106. 
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therine'  Ho  is  recorded  in  136S,  and  supposed  to  have  been 
in  Florence  in  1373.'  Filippo  di  Lazzaro  is  also  noticed 
at  Ptstoia  in  i  380  as  labooring  at  S.  Jacopo.^ 

Passing  &om  tbese  ompty  names  the  student  stumbles 
upon  another  local  artist,  Giovanni  di  Bartolommeo  Oris- 
tiani  described  hj  Vasaii  as  a  pnpil  of  Cavallini  and  noted 
in  the  records  of  his  native  place  as  of  the  "Anziani"  in 
1374.  *  It  is  conjectured  by  Ciampi,  that  be  was  employed 
in  the  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa  in  1382,^  proved,  that  in  1390 
he  painted  a  Vir^n  and  child  between  8.8.  Nicolas  and 
John  the  Baptist  in  the  Oratorio  dei  Nerli  at  Uoutemnxlo,  and 
supposed  that  he  is  the  author  of  a  Madonna  in  the  church 
of  the  Umigliati  at  Piste ia.  His  latest  vork  now  destroyed, 
was  the  decoration  of  a  church  in  Pistoia  called  the  "Dis- 
ciplina  del  Rossi"  commenced  in  1396,  completed  in  1398  at 
the  rate  of  eight  and  five  gold  florins  per  compartment.* 
The  subjects  were  the  genealogy  and  life  of  the  8avio«r. 
Deprived  of  these  examples  we  turn  to  an  altarpiece,  of  old 
autlienticated  with  Cristiani's  name,'  now  in  the  sacristy  of 
8.  Griovanni  Bvangelista  of  Pistoia  and  inscribed : 

"Hoc  opus  fecit  fieri  prbr  Fhilippus  Simonis  Francisd  p. 
aia  Dne  Lambre,  sororis  ejus  A.  D.  MCCCLXX." 

8-  Joho  Evangelist,  bearded  and  austere  in  features, 
sits  enthroned  in  a  noble  attitude  with  a  pen  and  book, 
guarded  by  two  angels  who  support  the  corners  of  the 
drapery  on  which  his  form  is  relieved.  Angels  of  a 
gentle  air,  playing  the  lute  and  viol,  occupy  the  ground  in 
front,  and  a  nun  and  priest  kneel  at  the  comers.  Some- 
thing in  the  angels  akin  to  the  softness  of  Orcagna,  might 
suggest  that  Cristiani  studied  that  master."  This  altarpiece 
mAy  guide  the  spectator  to  the  name  of  the  artist  who 
really  executed  the  Arescos  in  the  chapel  of  8.  Lodovico 
at  8.  Francesco  of  Pistoia  assigned  to  Pnccio  Oapanna.^ 
This   may  he   Cristiani,  whose  style   can   likewise  be    dia- 


'  Ibid.  p.  lOS. 

•  Ibid. 

«  Ibid.  p.  107. 

*  Tolomei.  ub.  iop.  p.  162. 
'  Ciampi  &c.  p.  117. 

■  Tolonei,  nb.  snp.  p.  163. 

'  Ibid.  p.  102. 

B  Four  little  compaitmenta  adorn 
each  of  the  side  panels,  tbe  four 
upper  ouea  being  in  a  mder  and 
leeblerstf  le  than  that  eonapicnous 


in  the  remainder.  This  picture 
was  once  in  tbe  middle  of  the 
church  of  S.  Giovanni  and  mnat 
not  be    confounded   with    one    in 
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cemed  in  some  of  the  frescos  in  the  ex-charch  of  S.  An- 
tonio di  Vienna,  now  a  private  residence  in  Pistoia.' 

Cristiani  is  sappoeed*  to  have  painted  in  the  cathedral 
of  Pistoia  and  in  the  Palazzo  VeBCovile.  He  is  the  author 
of  the  design  for  the  silver  altar  of  8.  Jacopo.^ 

Prato,  also,  where  many  pictures  of  the  Florentine 
school  exist,  had  some  local  pfduters. 

One  Bettino  vho  in  1313  pictoiially  illastrated  the  theft 
of  the  Virgin's  ^rdle  in  the  Fieve,  and  painted  frescos  in  the 
canoDiy  of  S.  Tommaso,'  and  irho,  in  1360,  received  pay- 
ment for  the  "arms"  of  the  "Oonsoli  di  Giustizia,"  Gaido 
who  in  1330  — 1340  painted  certain  frescos  in  the  house  of 
the  "Conservator"  of  Prato,  ^  Migliore  di  Cino  and  Giovanni 
dt  Lotto  who  were  Piatese  painters  in  1348.  * 


■  No.  3fi6.  Piazza  S.  Dr 
tn  the  apper  part  of  this  build- 
ing the  origiDsl  ceiling  of  the 
chnrcb  is  divided  by  partitions 
erected  to  form  the  apace  into 
rooms.  One  part  represents  Christ 
in  gioTj  and  paradise  with  the 
si^B  of  the  Zodiac ,  and  Ib 
executed  in  soft  light  tones  with 
the  types  and  drapery  of  one  who 
studied  the  creations  of  Orca^a, 
the  profiles  and  outlines  of  fibres 
b«ingsimilBr  to  those  inCristiani's 
pictnre  at  8.  Giovanni  and  the 
frescos  of  the  Cappella  8.  Lodo- 


vico.  The  rest  of  the  paintings  in 
this  place  hy  a  poorer  painter 
have  been  assigiied,  probably  with 
truth,  to  Antonio  Vite.  (8ee  antea, 


•  Ibid.  p. 

26. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


PAINTERS  OF  VERONA,  PADUA,  MILAN,  AND 
VENICE. 


Nortli  Italy,  perhaps  under  the  influence  of  Venetian 
examples,  continued  to  cultiTate  the  artistic  forms  and 
methods  of  past  ^e&  long  after  the  degenerate  Italo- 
Byzantine  style  had  heen  diacarded  or  improved  by  the 
schools  of  Florence  and  Sienna.  The  powerful  families 
of  the  Carrara  and  Scaligeri  enticed  Giotto  to  their  conrts, 
where  the  great  Florentine  might  have  roused  the  emul- 
ation of  local  punters  and  spread  the  seed  of  Tuscan 
art.  Yet  throughout  the  Lombardo-Venetian  territory  we 
seek  in  vain  for  traces  of  the  Oiottesque  manner ; 
and  a  solitary  example  at  Colalto  only  reveals  the 
mixture  of  the  old  Venetian  with  the  style  of  the  later 
Gaddi.  Oiotto  resided  long  at  Padua,  without  leaving 
behind  him  a  single  artist  to  continue  his  manner.  We 
may  admit  that  he  visited  Verona,  and  gave  Alboin 
or  Can  Qrando  occasion  to  admire  the  greatness  of  his 
genius;  but  his  example  produced  no  imitator;  and  the 
capital  of  the  Scaligeri  still  betrayed  a  painful  barrenness 
after  the  lapse  of  half  the  fourteenth  century.  Verona 
had  followed  the  same  decline  as  the  cities  of  central 
and  South  Italy.  The  curious  traveller  may  note  in  S. 
Kazaro  e  Celso  a  baptism  of  the  Saviour  produced  in 
the  earlier  ages  of  Christian  art,  in  the  crypt  of  San 
Fermo,  near  the  high  altar,  a  syren,  psinted  after  the 
ffl«hion  of  the  primitive  times,  fragments  of  figures  dating 
aa  far  hack  as  the  twelfth  century,  and  a  deposition  from 
the  cross  on  a  pilaster  in  which  the  Redeemer's  feet  are 
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nailed  separately  to  the  cross  according  to  the  habit  of 
the  thirteenth,  A  crucifision,  in  S.  Zenone,'  with  the 
Saviour  in  benediction  above  it,  and  the  Virgin  and  S. 
John  at  the  sides  is  a  fresco  of  less  antiquity  than  local 
writers  suppose,  but  is  of  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  having  no  doubt  been  commissioned  by  the  friar 
whose  kneeling  form  appears  in  miniature  as  its  base.  The 
state  to  which  local  art  was  reduced  in  1360,  is  betrayed 
in  the  curious  and  defective  Trinity,  coronation  of  the 
Virgin,  and  Saints  in  the  Finacoteca  of  Verona,  inscribed: 

"Opus  Turoni  1360," 
and  rudely  painted  with  dark  and  unpleasant  colour. 
If  it  be  denied  that  this  Turone  be  a  Veronese,  one 
may  turn  agiun  to  S.  Fermo  and  contemplate  a  cruci- 
fixion above  the  door,  in  the  same  manner,  assigned  to 
Cimabue,  but  clearly  of  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. Other  productions  of  a  similar  kind,  both  in  this 
and  otber  churches,  convince  us  of  the  low  state  to 
which  pmnting  had  been  brought.  Suddenly  artists 
sprung  into  notice  whose  qualities  were  those  of  the 
Giottesque  school,  and  whoso  masterpieces  were  sought 
not  only  at  Verona  but  in  Padua.  Great  obscurity 
dwells  upon  the  birth  and  career  of  these  painters,  but 
Vasari  affirms, 

That  Aldigieri  da  Zevio,  the  familiar  of  the  lords  deUa 
Scala,  was  of  Veronn,  where  he  panted,  besides  many 
other  works,  the  great  hall  of  the  palace,  depicting  there 
the  war  of  Jerusalem  as  described  by  Joeephus,  in  which 
he  showed  great  power  and  judgment,  placing  one  episode 
upon  each  wall  surmonnted  by  an  upper  frieze  filled  with 
medallions,  containing,  it  was  thoaght,  portraits  of  celebrated 
men  of  the  time,  and  particularly  many  of  the  Scaligeri. 
Aldigieri  displayed  not  merely  judgment  in  this  work  but 
ingenuity,  having  given  due  consideration  to  all  points  of 
interest  in  the  representation  of  battle  scenes.  His  colour 
has  been  well  preserved  and  amongst  the  portraits  of 
lettered  men  is  one  of  Uesser  Francesco  Petrarca." 

"Jacopo  Avanzi,  a  Bolognese  painter,  adds  Vasari,  was 


■  Inside  the  chief  portal  and  to  its  left  a 
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Aldigieri'B  competitor,  and  above  the  foregoing  paintings, 
he  executed  in  fresco  also  two  beaatifol  triumphe,  with 
sach  art  and  in  such  happy  style,  that  Mantegna  praised 
them  as  rare  prodactioas."  * 

To  the  great  distress  of  the  inquirer  none  of  the  fres- 
eoB  thns  described  by  Vasari  exist,  but,  having  diepoBcd 
of  Aldighieri's  and  Jacopo  Avanzi's  works  at  Verona,  the 
Aretine  contiDues: 

The  same  Jacopo  together  with  Aldighiero  and  Sebeto 
(he  means  Aldighiero  da  Zevio  ^)  painted  ib  Padua  the 
cEiapel  of  8.  Geoi^e  ....  the  upper  part  of  whose  walls 
were  decorated  by  Jacopo,  whilst,  lower  down,  Aldighiero 
represented  scenes  from  the  life  of  B.  Lucy  and  a  Cena- 
cole,  and  Sebeto  (no  doubt  still  Aldighiero)  stories  of  S. 
Giovanni."  • 

A  century  earlier  than  Vasari's  time,  Michael  Savo- 
narola wrote  a  description  of  the  art- treasures  in  Padua, 
assigning,  —  to  Giotto,  as  the  author  of  the  frescos  in  the 
Scrovegni  chapel  and  the  Santo,  the  first  rank  in  the 
hierarchy  of  Faduan  art,  —  to  Jacopo  Avantii  Bononiensi, 
prunter  of  the  chapel  of  S.  James,  the  Becond  place,  —  and 
to  Altichiero  of  Verona,  the  third  for  bis  decoration  of 
the  chapel  of  S.  George.*  Yet  Savonarola,  positive  as 
his  testimony  appears,  receives  correction  from  the  family 
records  of  the  Lnpi  family,  published  by  Michel-Angelo 
Gualandi,'  —  iu  which  we  find  the  contract  signed  ou  the 
twelfth  of  February  1372  between  Messer  Bonifazio  Lupi 
and  the  architect  Andriolo  of  Venice,  for  the  building  of 
the  chapel  of  S.  James,  —  the  accounts  of  the  expenses 
up  to  1379,  and  amongst  them  one  item,  being  a  pay- 
ment, in  the  last  named  year,  of  792  ducats  to  MaeBtro 


'  Vm.  Vol.  VI.  p.p.  89.  90. 

'  CoDsidertn^  Sebeto  whicb  ia 
latin  for  Zevio  and  the  name  of 
a  place  to  be  the  name  of  an 
artiat.  See  on  tbe  point  Lanzi, 
nb.  Bnp.  Vol.  U.  p.  76. 

»  Ibid,  p,  91.  Vaa.  Vol.  VI. 

*   Hichaelia      Savonaroln 
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Altichiero  for  the  paintiDg  of  the  edifice.  Bonifazio  Lupi 
Marquis  of  Soragns  is  thus  the  founder  of  the  chapel  of  S. 
James  afterwards  consecrated  to  S.  Felix,  when  the  bones 
of  that  sainted  Pope  were  carried  thither  in  1504;  and  the 
painters  of  the  chapel,  are  Altichiero  and  his  assisttuits. 
The  Anomino,  edited  by  Morelli,  states  that  the  artdsts 
employed  were  Jacomo  DaYaozo,  a  Padnan,  Veronese,  or 
Bolognese  (he  was  not  so  sure  as  Savonarola  and  Vasari, 
where  Avanzi  was  bom),  and  Altichiero  Veronese;'  and 
his  opinion  is  followed  by  Brandolesi,^  Lanzi,'  Kugler,* 
Kmst  FSrster,"  and  others. 

The  chapel  has  a  groined  roof  spanned  by  two  arches, 
between  which  and  the  end  walls  three  lai^e  lunettes 
open  out.  The  sides  of  the  chapel,  however,  rest  on  six 
columns  forming  five  arches  with  medallions  in  the  epan- 
drils,  and  all  adorned  with  paintings  on  one  side,  whilst 
on  the  other  the  arches  open  into  the  Basilica  of  S.  An- 
tonio. As  the  visitor  enters  from  the  latter  he  finds  be- 
fore him  three  central  arched  compartments  devoted  to 
the  crucifixion.  In  the  middle  one,  the  Redeemer  on  the 
cross  is  bewuled  by  a  flight  of  angcds,  and  his  agony  is 
watched  by  the  usual  soldiers  on  horseback,  priests  to 
the  left,  and  soldiers  to  the  right.  In  a  land»:ape  at  this 
side,  interested  spectators  watch  the  guards  dicing  for  the 
gaiment.  On  the  left,  the  Virgin  has  fainted  in  the 
arms  of  the  Marys,  and  the  procession  of  spectators 
moves  to  and  fro  on  the  road  to  Jerusalem,  a  well  ordered 
and  numerous  multitude  of  riders,  and  males  and  females 
on  foot.*   The  legend  of  S.  James  the  Elder  is  illustrated 

who  was  buried  here  in  13S0 
(Anonimo,  nb.  sup.  p.  5),  is 
let  into  the  wall  of  the  compart- 
ment to  the  Tight  of  the  cruci- 
fixion, and  a  wish,  a  hope  seems 
expressed  for  his  future  bliss ,  by 
the  sjmbolical  subject  painted 
above  his  tomb :  the  resurrection 
of  Christ  standing  with  the  banner 
in  hi*  sepulchre  between  two 
angels.  A  tomb  likewise  let^into 
*  Tbc   tomb   of  Bonifasio  Lap i  |  the  wall   in  the  ^compartment,  to 


'  Anonimo  ei.  Morelli.  Bas- 
sano  ISOO.  nb.  snp.  p.  6. 

*  Brandolesi,  Db.  sup.  p.  29. 

*  Lanzi,  ub.  snp.  Vol.  in. 
p.p.  12.  13,  who  confounds,  like 
Vasari,  the  Padnan  Jacopo  with 
Jacopo  degll  AvaasII  and  Jacohns 
Pauli. 

*  Handbook  of  Italian  painting, 

■  Knnstblatt  No.  3.  anno  1638. 
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in  the  BIZ  hinettes  at  the  Bides  and  a  double  course  at 
tlie  eudB  of  the  chapel,  the  first  episodes  beginning  in 
the  lunette  of  the  EaBt  eaA  or  to  the  spectator's  left  as 
he  enters. 

Three  scenes  fill  this  space.  6.  James  preaches  in  the 
pulpit  of  the  temple  of  Jemsalem  to  a  crowd  of  men  and 
women;  whilst  on  the  left  the  magicians  Hermogenes  and 
PhiletuB  eonfer  as  to  the  means  of  combating  his  doctrines. 
On  the  right,  Hennogenes  is  carried  away  hy  the  fiends, 
and  a  crowd  flies  in  terror  from  the  spirits  that  surround 
them.  Continuing  -the  subjecU  on  the  lunettes  of  the  South 
side,  the  punter  represents  the  apostle  revealing  the 
divine  nature  of  bis  mission  by  ordering  the  fiends  to  bring 
him  Hermogenes  and  Philetns.  Hermogenes  appears  at  his 
invocation  carried  down  by  a  dragon,  and,  throwing  away 
the  magical  books  which  perish  in  fire,  he  is  baptised,  whilst 
the  onbelievers  retire  to  accuse  S.  James.  Next  comes  the 
saint,  bound  and  led  to  death.  One  of  the  executioners  falls 
at  his  feet  asking  for  pardon  and  baptism.  He  shares  the 
fate  of  the  doomed  apostle  and  awaits  with  him  the  stroke 
from  one  more  hardened  than  himself.  The  legend  proceeds 
lo  declare  that  Hermogenes  and  Philetns  took  the  body  of 
8.  James,  put  it  on  board  of  a  ship  which,  steered  by  an 
angel,  came  to  the  coast  of  Spain.  The  painter  depicted  in 
the  third  lunette  of  the  South  side  the  boat  guided  by  the 
angel,  then  the  placing  of  the  body  on  a  grave  stone,  and 
thirdly,  the  discnples  asking  permission  of  Lupa  the  owner 
of  the  castle  to  bury  the  sunt.  Hermogenes  and  Philetns, 
who  have  thus  honoured  the  apostle,  are,  in  the  Western 
lunette,  led  before  a  judge  and  sentenced  to  prison.  In 
the  neit  lunette,  the  prisoners  with  their  guards  are  thrown 
by  the  fall  of  a  bridge  into  the  stream,  and  are  saved  by 
an  angel  from  drowning.  Again  they  appear  with  the  body 
of  S.  James  before  Lupa  the  owner  of  the  castle  near 
which  the  landing  took  place,  and  she  orders  the  fbneral 


tii«  left  of  the  eraciSxion,  Is  in 
hononr  of  Bolando,Marsilio,Pietro 
sad  Dandolo  d!  RabeU  dukes  of 
Parma,  iritli  the  Pieta  painted 
above  it.  The  angel  and  Virgin 
annnnciate,  a  female  saint,  two 
frtara  and  a  saint  in  cpijoopali 
fill  the  medallions  of  the  epandrils. 
Similar  spaces  in  the  two  arches 
spanning  the  groined  roof  contain 


figures  of  saints,  and  In  the  centre 
of  the  diagonals  above  the  cruci- 
fixion, is  a  painted  relief  of  the 
SavioDT  surroanded  by  the  sym- 
bols of  the  fonr  Evangelists. 
Saints  likewise  adorn  six  medal- 
lions in  the  spandrils  of  the  arches, 
through  which  the  spectator  looks 
out  into  the  Basilica. 
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car  to  pioceed ,  dravn  by  two  wild  bulls.  The  fnrioas  ani- 
mals,  however,  are  tamed  by  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  (in 
the  last  lunette)  Lupa,  converted,  receives  the  rite  of  baptism 
and  surrenders  her  castle  to  the  service  of  God,  to  he  made 
holy  by  the  remains .  of  the  apostle.  A  second  and  lower 
course  of  frescos  on  the  west  wall  is  mined,  and  vestiges 
only  remain  uf  a  S.  Cristopber.  A  similar  course  on  the 
East  wall  represents  the  posthumous  miracles  of  the  saint, 
his  appearance  to  Bainero  king  of  Oviedo,  with  a  promise 
of  victory  over  the  Moslems;  Kainero,  on  his  throne,  rela- 
ting the  vision  to  his  courtiers;  —  the  battle,  with  the  king 
in  prayer  in  the  centre  and  S.  James  hovering  over  the 
field  to  witness  the  discomfiture  of  the  unbelievers.  Nine 
carved  stalls  surmounted  by  tabemarles  in  the  arches  of  which 
a  painted  saint  is  placed,  are  ranged  along  the  base  of 
the  Western  wall,  seven  of  the  same  along  the  Eastern. 

It  ia  very  mncli  to  be  regretted  that  this  -great  series 
of  frescos  ebould  be  damaged  by  restoring,  and  tbns  pre- 
vent a  certain  analysis  of  the  difference  betweeo  its 
various  parts.  Altictiiero,  as  the  records  show,  was  the 
painter  of  the  chapel,  but  he  had  assistants,  and  one  of 
these  may  have  been  Jacopo  Avanzi.  Bnt,  as  there  are 
no  cert^n  prodnctions  either  by  the  latter  or  by  Altichiero, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  assign  to  each  his  share  of  the 
labour.  In  general,  it  may  be  just  to  affirm  that  the 
cru<ufixion  with  its  attendant  scenes  is  the  most  perfect 
prodaction  in  the  chapel,  that  the  least  so  are  the  scenes 
on  the  Western  wall,  fill  of  which  are  injured  and  restored, 
and  those  of  the  Eastern  which  are  the  poorest,  most 
damaged  and  restored  of  the  series.'  As  regards  the 
lunettes  of  the  Korth  and  South  sides,  they  alt  seem  by 
one  master,  though  differing  as  to  merit,  in  a  proportion 
too  slight  to  be  defined  in  words.  Judging  of  them  as 
compositions,  they  appear  to  have  been  created  by  one 
person,  as  indeed  the  conceptioo  of  the  whole  series  seems 
to  be  one.  Altichiero  therefore  is  the  painter  of  the 
crucifixion  which  is  the  most  important  part,  and  that 
nearest  the  spectator;  but  in  comparing  it  vrith  the  sis 

'  This  had  already  Btriick  the  Anonimo,  ub.  snp.  p.  6. 
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lonettea  of  the  North  and  South  sid«s,  it  is  well  to  re- 
member that  the  latter  are  in  better  preservatioii  than 
the  former. 

To  say  tbat  the  cappella  S.  Felice  is  the  noblest  mo- 
nument of  the  pictorial  art  of  the  fourteenth  century  in 
North  Italy  is  not  an  exaggeration.  Its  frescos  contri- 
bute to  assign  a  high  place  in  history  to  the  painters  of 
Verona.  In  none  of  the  Northern  seats  of  art  had  any 
master  combined  in  so  great  a  measure  the  true  Qiot- 
tesque  maxims  of  composition  and  distribation.  No 
artists,  except  the  greatest  of  the  Florentines,  had 
done  better.  In  harmony  with  the  grandeur  and  simpli- 
city of  the  conception  and  arrangement,  the  natural  for- 
mation of  the  groups,  the  individual  character  of  figures 
and  expression  of  faces,  justify  the  highest  admiration; 
yet  the  painter  was  shackled  in  the  attainment  of  a 
greater  perfection  by  his  inability  to  idealize  type  or 
form,  or  rescue  it  from  a  stamp  of  realistic  imitation. 
But  for  this  absence  of  quality  and  an  occasional  defi- 
ciency in  the  drawing  of  form,  the  ^ase  with  which  the 
figures  are  set  in  motion,  the  simple  waving  lines  of 
draperies,  and  a  certain  abili^  in  the  production  of  relief 
would  have  left  a  still  stronger  impression.  Soft  tones, 
carefully  and  minutely  finished,  charm  the  eye,  not  merely 
by  their  harmony,  but  by  a  cert^  atmospheric  modi- 
fication in  their  use  at  the  divers  planes  represented. 
Glazes  giving  force  and  transparence  to  the  flesh  tints 
are  applied  with  skill.  A  tasteful  guety  and  brightness 
are  combined  in  the  harmonies  of  vestment  colours.  The 
distances  of  country  or  architecture,  though  imperfect, 
were  not  in  the  painter's  mind  so  much  a  subordinate 
feature  as  to  justify  absence  of  proportion  or  trivially 
of  object. 

The  Redeemer  on  the  cross,  though  softiy  expressive 
and  thoughtfully  conceived  as  to  position,  reveals  the 
qualities  and  betrays  the  defects  of  the  artist.  Whilst 
the  form  is  well  and  carefully  imitated  from  nature,  it 
reveals  no  effort  to  seek  out  a  combination  of  perfections. 
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The  rerene  of  this,  indeed,  is  apparent,  for  the  mnsciilar 
body  has  less  than  the  average  height.  The  limbs  and 
articulations  are  studied,  but  like  the  bands  and  feet  are 
aomewhat  coarse.  In  the  face  the  expression  of  bodily 
suffering  is  apparent  from  the  contraction  of  the  brow,  the 
coarseness  ef  an  extensive  nose,  and  the  faded  aspect  of 
the  -whole  mask.  Force  and  energy  may  be  seen  in  the 
damaged  angels  of  the  crucifixion  without  the  combination 
of  elegance  and  grace  peculiar  to  those  of  Qiotto  in  the 
Arena  hard  by.  Nothing  can  be  truer  or  more  natural 
than  the  ftunting  Virgin,*  the  multitude  returning  to  Jeru- 
salem, the  dicers  snrrounded  by  interested  spectators. 
There  is  invention  of  incident  or  a  keen  observation  of 
nature  in  its  daily  garb.  Expression  is  true  and  to  the 
point,  but  the  ideal  and  a  noble  choice  of  form  were  gifts 
not  possessed  by  the  artist. 

Such  being  the  qualities  of  Altichieto,  it  becomes  doubly 
interesting  to  ascertain  what  share  he  may  have  had  in 
other  works  at  Padua,  and  one  turns  necessarily  to  the 
frescos  in  the  cappella  S.  Giorgio  rescned  from  the  dust 
of  centuries  by  M.  Ernst  Forster  twenty  five  years  ago 
and  restored  by  him,  if  not  to  their  original  brilliancy 
and  beauty,  still  to  such  a  state  as  enables  the  spectator 
to  admire  and  analyse  them  witii  fruit. 

The  opinion  of  Vasari  has  already  been  quoted  respect- 
ing these  frescos,  that  of  Savonarola  also.  Campagnela 
whose  letter  to  Leonico  Tomeo  is  known  by  fragments 
only,  is  quoted  by  the  Anonimo  edited  by  Morelli,  who 
repeats  Vasari's  opinion;'  but  in  doing  so  he  calls 
Avanzi  "Fadoano,"  whilst  Rizzo*  prefers  Savonarola's 
antherity  and  gives  the  frescos  to  Altichiero  alone.  Bran- 
dolesi  affects  to  be  able  to  distinguish  between  the  works 
ef  Avanzi,  Altichiero  and  Sebeto,*  the  latter  being  no 
other  than  Altichiero  himself.    Lanzi  playfully  confounds 

'  The   groQp  of  the  Tirpo  {■  1 16*^  century, 
ilijnred.  *  Rliso   in  Anon.    p.   6.    nb. 

*  AnoDimo  nb.   inp.    p.   6.   and   sap. 
101,    CampB^oU  wrote    in    the]     '^  Brandoleai,  nb.  anp.  p.  53. 
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the  chapel  of  S.  George  with  that  of  S.  Felice.'  Kugler 
followB  Mr.  EiUBt  FSrster  in  the  opinioa  that  ATanzi 
is  the  only  painter  of  the  cappella  S.  Qiorgio,'  and  the 
MarcheBe  Selvatico  translator  of  the  latter  joins  issue 
with  him  in  favour  of  AlUchiero.  ^  The  commentators  of 
the  last  edition  of  Vasari  are  of  the  opinion  held  by  Cam- 
pagnola  and  Bizzo;^  and  finally,  Bemasconi  and  Laderchi' 
complete  the  list  of  somewhat  angry  disputants  who 
poison  their  debate  with  the  further  question  as  to  whe- 
ther Jacopo  Avanz!  is  identical  with  Jacopo  degli  Avancii 
and  Jacobus  Paoll  of  Bologna.  It  has  already  been  stated  in 
these  pages  that  Jacobo  degli  Avancii  of  Bologna  and 
Jacobus  Faoli  are  two  persons.  It  will  be  admitted  by 
artists  that  the  frescos  of  S.  Giorgio  and  the  cmcifisions 
of  Jacopo  degli  Avancii  of  Bologna  are  creations  of 
two  very  different  hands;  and  for  such  the  debate  will 
have  no  interest. 

The  cappella  S.  Giorgio  situate  near  the  Basilica  of 
S.  Antonio  at  Padua,  was  projected  and  erected  in  1377 
almost  simultaneously  with  the  c^pella  S.  Felice.  A 
graven  inscription  above  tho  portal  declares  that  Riumun- 
dino  dei  Lupi  of  the  Soragna  of  Parma  (brother  of 
Bonifazio)  caused  it  to  be  raised  to  the  memory  of  him- 
self, his  parents,  his  brothers  and  their  descendants. 
Ilaimundino,  however,  died  on  the  V*  of  Dec.  1379  and 
Bonifazio ,  by  whose  orders  Altichiero  bad  just  tinished 
the  cappella  S.  Felice  carried  out  the  wishes  of  his  bro- 
ther, by  causing  S.  Giorgio  to  be  adorned  with  paintings. 
It  would  have  been  strange  indeed,  if  having  secured  for 
his  own  chapel  the  services  of  one  so  able  as  Altichiero, 
he  should  hesitate  to  cOnfide  the  decoration  of  his  bro- 
ther's  to  the  same  ablo  hand.'     Though  dedicated  to  S. 


'  »•  1846.  Padua. 

*  Vas.  Vol.  VI.  p.  109. 

'  IiHrnaaconi,Htadi,VeroDul859. 


and  Laderchi,  Rispoata  al  Bamas- 
coni  ID  Tom.  VIII.  of  OpQBCDli. 
ModenH,  dated  Ferrara  1S60. 

•  See  Gonzati,  nb.  anp.  II- 
laBtratioDi  della  Basilica 
di  8.  Antonio.  Vol.  I.  p.  8». 
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Qeorge,  the  chapel  is  UluBtrated  not  only  with  incidents 
from  his  life,  but  from  those  of  the  legends  of  S.  Ca- 
therine and  S.  Lucy.  The  side  walls  to  the  left  of  the 
entrance  divided  into  a  double  course  of  four,  is  entirely 
devoted  to  the  first'  saint  with  a  votive  fresco  representing 
the  members  of  the  Soragna  family  before  the  Virgin 
and  child;  the  wall  to  the  right,  with  its  upper  course, 
to  S.  Catherine,  its  lower  to  S.  Lucy,  the  end  opposite 
the  portal  to  the  crucifixion,  that  in  which  the  entrance 
is  pierced  to  five  scriptural  scenes;  the  annunciation 
(lunette),  the  adoration  of  the  shepherds  and  of  the 
Magi,  the  presentation  in  the  temple  taii  the  flight  into 
Egypt  In  the  waggon  roof  are  the  four  Evangelists  and 
doctors  of  the  church;  medallions  of  saints  in  each  of 
the  three  windows  piercing  the  long  sides  of  the  chapel. 

Damaged,  as  these  paintings  have  been  since  thoy  were 
abandoned  to  the  vicissitudes  of  weather,  spoilt  as  they 
are,  because  the  chapel,  having  been  used  as  a  prison  by 
the  French  at  the  close  of  tiie  last  century,  was  left 
without  window  sashes,  and  because  damp  altered  the 
colours,  or  caused  the  iutonaco  .to  drop,  still  enough 
remfuns  to  ebow  that  the  spirit,  the  composition  and  exe- 
cution are  the  same  as  in  the  frescos  of  San  Felice. 

The  whole  of  the  wall,  at  whose  base  the  altar  stands, 
is  filled  with  the  incidents  of  the  crucifixion,  the  Saviour 
being  represented  between  the  thieves  whose  arms  are 
thrown  over  the  horizontal  limbs  of  their  crosses.'  The 
multitude,  below,  is  divided  into  three  great  groups  on 
foot  and  horseback.'    The  scene,  differently  represented 


ttom  fha  ground  by  the  MarjB; 
one  of  them  lifting  her  bead  with 
^eHt  tendemeBS.  To  the  right 
of  this  gronp ,  the  Hsgdalen, 
kneeling^,  looks  up  to  the  Saviour. 
Clever  contraata  of  feeling  and 
expreBsion  are  noticeable  in  the 
Unghter  of  a  female  in  rear  of 
the  MarjB  and  Virgin,  and  in  the 


'  The  Bonl  of  the  repentant  ii 
taken  bj  an  angel  to  heaven, 
that  of  the  unrepentant  hj  a 
fiend  to  Hade* ,  vrhilat  an  angel 
threaten!  him  with  hia  sword. 
Six  Angela,  whose  action  recals 
the  poner  and  energy  of  Giotto, 
wail  about  the  head  and  arms  of 
the  Redeemer. 


the 
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from  that  of  S.  Felice,  because  of  the  altered  condition 
ID  the  arrangement  of  the  space,  is  still  composed  accord- 
ing to  the  same  laws  and  executed  in  the  same  spirit. 
The  type  of  the  Saviour,  adopted  from  the  Bcbool  of 
Oiotto,  is  similar  in  form  and  character  to  that  in  S. 
Felice,  and  may  be  said  to  have  been  lined  from  the 
same  original  drawing.  It-would  be  difficult  to  criticise 
the  frescos  of  S.  Giorgio  otherwise  than  those  of  S.  Felice. 
Yet  in  some  parts  of  the  former,  perhaps,  a  greyer  and 
more  abrupt  method  of  colouring,  a  harder  outline  may  be 
noticed.  Above  the  crucifixion,  the  Saviour  on  a  throne 
with  the  Virgin,  gives  her  the  crown  of  glory  in  a  choir  of 
angels.  It  may  be  needless  to  detail  the  subjects  on  the 
opposite  wall,  which  are  the  forerunners  of  the  crucifixion; 
we  may  note,  however,  how,  opposite  the  coronation  of  the 
Virgin,  the  painter  has  placed  the  annunciation,  the  Alpha 
and  Omega  of  the  Madonna's  life,  and  remark  that  in  the 
adoration  of  the  Magi  and  flight  into  Egypt,  a  Giottes- 
que  feeling  prevails.  The  episodes  of  S.  George  begin 
on  the  East  face  in  the  upper  corner  near  the  annun- 
ciation as  follows:' 

Th«  King  and  Queen  look  from  the  battlements  of  a 
city,  —  their  daughter  from  a  shorter  distance,  —  at  S.  George 
killing  the  dragon.  All  are  baptised  in  front  of  a  church, 
in  the  second  fresco  of  the  aeries,  by  the  hero  of  the 
legend.  Nothing  can  be  richer  than  the  composition,  -in 
the  centre  of  which  the  king  kneels  with  the  crown  in  his 
hand  as  S.  George  poars  the  water  over  bis  head.  The 
Qaeen  and  her  daughter  are  at  his  side,  females  behind, 
courtiers  and  people  about.  Beneath  the  first  fresco,  S. 
Geoi^e  appears  .drinking  the  poisoned  cnp  tendered  to  him 
by  the  ma^cian  Anastasius.  Beneath  the  second,  his  mar- 
tyrdom by  the  wheel  is  depicted,  the  moment  being  that 
when  the  saint,  having  been  stretched  naked  on  the  in- 
strument of  torture,  it  drops  asunder  at  a  touch  from  the 
wands  of  two  angels;  and  as  he  looks  up,  praying  with 
joined  hands,  the  fragments  strike  down  one  of  the  tor- 
turers, startle  another,  and  frighten  or  astonish  the  sur- 
rounding groups  of  magicians ,  officers  and  people.  In  the 
distance,  8.  George  appears  before  Diocletian  unhurt  by  the 
torture,  and  baptises  two  praetors  convinced  by  the  miracle.  The 
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Emperor,  anxioos  now  to  save  the  saint's  liTe,  ordered  a 
solemn  ceremony  to  take  place  before  the  temple  of  Apollo, 
hoping  that  St.  George  might  be  induced  to  return  to  the 
worship  of  the  gods.  St.  George  on  tfae  contrary  prayed 
on  his  knees  for  the  overthrow  of  the  idol,  and  the  fall  of 
the  temple:  and  this  scene  the  piunter  depicts  in  tbe 
third  compartment  of  the  lower  conrse.  fint  this  fresco  is 
serioosly  damaged  by  an  eraption  of  salt,  and  the  fall  of 
a  large  portion  of  the  intonaco  at  tbe  left  hand  corner. 
By  its  side  is  the  final  episode  of  the  series,  the  stunt's 
decapitation,  where  9.  George,  prostrate  in  prayer,  awaits 
the  stroke  of  the  executioner  who  stands  with  arm  uplifted, 
awEUting  a  signal  from  one  who  with  bending  frame  stands 
behind  the  saint  and  appeals  to  him  to  abjure  his  error.  A 
cuions  child  near  this  figure,  a  circle  of  soldiers  with  lances 
complete  a  composition  alike  remarkable  for  decomm  and 
feeling,  for  true  action  and  gentle  expression,  and  for  har- 
monions  colour.  Above  the  two  last  mentioned  scenes,  the 
Vir^^n  and  child  in  profile  receive  the  homage  bf  the  family 
of  Soragna,  Bolandino  and  his  wife  Mathilda,  kneeling  first 
under  the  protection  of  their  patron  saints;  their  sons 
under  similar  escort,  being  Monttno,  Guido,  Bonifazio  and 
Antonio;  their  nephews,  Antonio,  Simone  and  Folco,  and 
last,  under  the  guard  of  8.  George,  Baimnndino  the  founder 
of  the  chapel.  Of  old  the  statues  of  th^se  members  of  the 
Lnpi  adorned  a  sarcophagus  in  the  middle  of  the  chapel. 

The  four  frescos  of  the  upper  course  at  the  West  aide 
are  devoted  to  the  legend  of  S.  Catherine,  in  which  the 
punter  repeated  the  episodes  already  illastrated  by  Ma- 
eaccio  in  S.  Clemente  of  Rome. 

The  first,  which  is  hardly  visible,  is  the  refusal  of  Ca- 
therine to  worship  the  idol,  whilst  her  companions  kneel 
before  it  in  adoration.  In  the  second,  she  convinces  the 
philosophers,  whose  conversion  is  shown  by  their  attitudes 
and  fay  the  snrrendBr  of  their  books  which  they  have  thrown 
into  a  fire.  In  the  third,  an  attempt  is  made  to  torture  her 
with  the  wheel,  but  lightning  from  heaven  and  the  wand 
of  an  angel  break  the  instrument.  The  painter  being  under 
the  necessity  of  varying  the  same  incident  already  depicted 
in  the  martyrdom  of  S.  Geatge,  represents  S.  Catherine  kneel- 
ing, between  the  fragments  of  the  wheel,  whilst  in  the  upper 
story  of  the  palace  Uie  Emperor  looks  on.  Last  is  the  be- 
heading, and  a  distant  episode  of  angels  awaiting  the  stunt's 
death   to   take    her  soul   to  paradise.     'I'he  lower  series    re- 
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presents  S.  Lncj  before  a  Rom&u  prietgr,  senteaced  to 
death  for  her  refrisal  to  abjure.  The  oext  composition  in  fine 
and  animated.  On  the  left,  S.  Lucy  with  joined  hand§  and 
looking  up  to  heaven ,  with  an  expression  of  gentle  repoae 
and  confidence  in  her  upturned  face,  stands  bound;  and 
,  the  rope  wound  round  hei  form  ia  fast*  to  a  team  of  six 
oxen,  goaded  by  driTeie  in  animated  action.  A  Sgate  behind 
the  siunt  pushes  her  forward,  another  tugs  at  the  rope,  and 
a  third,  in  the  centre,  implores  her  to  move. '  The  crowd 
in  surprise  are  converted  by  the  miracle,  for  the  will  of 
God  has  enabled  8.  Lucy  miraculously  to  withstand  the 
efforts  of  her  persecutors.  The  scene  is  in  the  court  of  an 
edifice  built  oat  into  wings,  in  one  side  of  which  two  per- 
sons appear  in  converse.  It  is  a  fiue  and  well  distributed 
composition  where  the  human  form  is  not  better  delineated 
than  that  of  the  bmte  creation,  where  progress  is  visible  in 
the  details  of  an  architecture  tasteful  in  style  and  studied 
in  detail. 

A  third  fresco  is  devoted  to  the  martyrdom  of  S.  Lucy 
by  burning  oil  at  the  stake.  Her  intended  punishment 
being  miraculously  inefficacious,  the  executioners  deprive  her 
of  life  with  their  knives. 

In  the  last  compartmeDt,  the  martyr  ties  on  a  stretcher 
in  ao  interior,  watched  by  a  crowd,  a  part  of  which  is 
in  prayer;  and  one  of  the  figures  to  the  left  wearing  a 
cap  is  said  (one  may  ask  on  what  authority)  to  be  a 
portrait  of  the  painter  whose  name  once  existed  on  the 
border  of  the  frame.  Of  this  inscription,  which  is  now 
illegible,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  Mr.  Ernst  Forster  af- 
firms' having  read  "Avantiis"  or  "Avantus  Ve  .  ■  ."  whilst 
the  Marquis  Selvatico  read  "Jacobus".  The  question  thus 
remains  in  obscurity  and  reduces  itself  to  this,  whether 
the  Jacopo  or  Avanzi,  supposed  to  have  inscribed  his 
name,  is  of  Bologna  or  Verona,  and  whether  the  frescos 
are  by  him  or  by  Attichiero-  The  only  test  is  that  of  com- 
position, distribution,  execution,  and  colour;  and  of  these 
it  is  enough  to  repeat  that  they  are  identical  with  those 
of  the  Cappella  S.  Felice,  and  that  the  diversity  of  hands 

'  The  group  of  the  sninls  wilti  j  in  London.    The  drawing  is  maa- 
8  figures  and  traceH  of  architec-  terlf  ant]  freo. 
tiire  drawn  with  point  on  vellam 
is   in  poMOsaion   of  Mr.  Robinson  |      ■  Kiinstbhat ,  No.  6.  1886. 
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to  be  traced  in  the  carrying  out  of  different  parts,  is  the 
same  in  both  buildinga.  The  fresco  of  the  decapitation 
of  S.  George  displays  the  same  execution  as  that  of  the 
crucifixion  at  S.  Felice,  but  the  fresci}  of  S.  Lucy  dead 
on  her  stretcher  has  the  greyer  tones,  the  harder  ondines  . 
of  the  inferior  paintings  in  the  other  chapel. 

Whether  the  Jacobus  or  Avanzi  of  S.  Giorgio  be  a 
Veronese  or  a  Bolognese  is  of  little  interest.  It  is  im- 
portant on  the  other  hand  to  determine  to  what  school 
he  belonged.  This  can  only  be  done  by  comparison  be- 
tween the  frescos  of  Padua  and  others  at  Verona  and 
Bologna.  An  opportunity  shall  presently  occur  to  prove 
that  the  Faduan  frescos  of  S.  Giorgio  And  S.  Felice  are 
similar  in  character  to  others  assigned  to  the  same  hands 
at  Verona,  and  that  they  disclose  the  style  of  punters 
whose  manner  was  inherited  soon  after  by  the  later  artists 
Stefano  da  Zevio  and  FiBauello.  A  record  proves  that 
Altichiero  was  capo-maestro  at  S.  Felice,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  he  was  a  Veronese  painter.  If  his  assistant 
Jacopo  had  been  a  Bolognese,  he  would  probably  have 
exhibited  the  manner  of  the  piunters  of  that  country; 
but  whatever  part  he  may  have  taken  in  the  decoration 
of  the  two  Paduan  chapels,  he  did  not  betray  a  spark  of 
Bolognese  character.  It  is  therefore  obvious  that  the 
Avanzi  of  Padua  was  not  identical  with  Jacopo  de* 
Avaocii  Bononiensis,  whose  crucifixion  in  the  Colonna 
gallery  at  Rome  has  been  noticed;  nor  is  it  less  clear, 
that,  supposing  the  two  Jacopo  to  have  been  Bolognese, 
neither  of  them  can  be  admitted  to  have  lost  the  style 
of  his  school  so  as  to  transform  it  into  that  of  the  Vero- 
nese artists.  As  for  Jacobus  Pauli,  he  is  a  fortiori  ont 
of  the  question. 

Turning  to  the  Library  at  Padua,  where  detached  frag- 
ments are  preserved  of  frescos  which,  according  to  Mo- 
relli's  notes  to  the  Anonimo,  or  rather  according  to  Cam- 
pagnota  and  Rizzo  whom  he  quotes,'   were  executed  by 

'  Anonimo,  nb.  up.  p.  80. 
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Altichiero  and  AvaDzi,  no  new  light  is  thrown  on  a  con- 
troversy that  has  occnpied  bo  many  pens.  Campagnoia 
eayg  that  "Jacomo  Davanzo"  pfunted,  on  the  left  hand 
in  the  hall,  the  captivity  of  Jngnrtba  and  the  triumph  of 
Harins.  Altichiero  and  Ottaviano  of  Brescia,  eays  Rizzo, 
confirmed  in  ibis  by  Michael  Savonarola,'  were'  the 
authors  of  these  subjects,  and  of  several  portraits  of 
Koman  Emperors.  Petrarch  and  Lombardo  della  Seta, 
adds  the  Anonimo,  had  also  their  likenesses  there.*  Un- 
fortonately  the  formless  fragments  of  these  works  preclude 
mediation  amidst  such  conflicting  opinions.  On  tlte  other 
hand,  a  fresco  in  a  niche  above  the  tomb,  in  a  chapel 
to  the  right  of  the  choir  at  the  Eremitani  of  Padua, 
is  striking  as  recalling  the  manner  of  Altichiero  and  ■ 
Avanzi.  It  represents  the  coronation  of  the  Virgin, 
with  two  kneeling  captains  in  armour  on  each  hand,  intro- 
dnced  by  their  patron  saints,  —  the  angel  and  the  Vii^n 
annunciate  at  the  sides  of  the  recess,  all  of  which  have 
the  character  of  the  best  frescos  in  S.  Felice.  Wall- 
puntings  of  some  interest  in  this  inquiry  are  still  pre- 
served in  a  porch  leading  into  the  lateral  portal  of  the 
ex-church  of  S.  Miohele  at  Padua.  One  of  them  is  an 
adoration  of  the  Magi  in  which,  according  to  tradition, 
the  persons  behind  the  Magi  are  members  of  the  family 
of  Carrara.'  Above  these  scenes,  an  ascension  of  Hie 
Saviour  is  reminiscent  of  the  same  subject  by  Giotto  at 
the  Scrovegni.  Finally,  above  the  portal,  a  Virgin  and 
ange^  annunciate,  with  the  quaint  additions  of  a  cat  and 
a  fowl,  complete  the  number  of  frescos  in  the  locality. 
Remains  in  a  court  of  the  same  building  represent  the 
stoning  of  Stephen  and  a  Virgin  covering  a  multitude 
with  her  cloak.  These  are  all  paintings  by  one  artist 
whose  name  may  be  revealed  by  the  following  inscription 
on  a  stone  in  the  porch: 


1  Com^eutariolna,  ah.  sup.  I  *  In  the  distance  ia  tbe  angel 
a  Hnratori.  Script.  Tol.  S4.  annoniicine  to  the  shepherds,  and 
.  1175.  the  flight  into  'Egypt.  Another  re- 

'  Anonimo,  nb,  aup.  p.  30.     'presents  the  descent  of  the  Holj 
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pinxit  que  genmt  Jacobus  Vetona  fignras." 

No  doubt  the  composition  of  the  frescos  is  very  much 
below  that  of  the  S.  Giorgio  paintioge,  ;et  Bome  figures 
recal  those  in  the  chapel  of  Raimundino  Lupi,  and,  more 
intereating  still,  are  executed  on  the  same  technical  prin- 
ciple. They  are  clearly  by  one  who  followed  the  school 
of  the  painters  of  S.  Gior^o  and  S.  Felice.  We  may 
suppose  that  the  Jacopo  Veronese,  whose  name  is  here 
inscribed,  is  Jacopo  Avanzi  who  undertook  the  decoration 
of  'the  church  of  S.  Michele,  but  entrusted  a  part  of  the 
work  to  assistants.  Their  comparative  inferiority  would 
thus  be  accounted  for.  Or  the  same  Jacopo  Avanzi  was 
really  inferior  to  Altichiero  and  shows  his  feebler  talent 
alone  in  S.  Michele,  thus  inducing  the  behef  that  he  was 
a  subordinate  at  S.  Felice  and  S.  Gioi^o.  At  all  events 
the  paintings  of  S.  Michele  have  a  family  likeness  to 
those  completed  for  the  Lupi,  and  none  to  the  works  of 
Jacopo  degli  Avaacii  at  Bologna. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  stud  that  the  pfunters  of  S. 
Felice,  S.  Giorgio  and  S.  Michele  are  all  of  one  school  at 
various  degrees  of  perfection,  and  that  that  school  is  of 
Verona,  not  of  Bologna.  The  character  of  the  painters 
of  S.  Felice  and  S.  Giorgio  is  that  of  men  who  might 
have  issued  from  the  atelier  of  Giotto.  Their  masters 
are  unknown,  nor  is  it  possible  to  suppose  that'  ihey  rose 
under  the  tuition  of  such  men  as  Turone  or  his  eotem- 
poraries  whose  works  have  been  noticed  at  Veronfi.  The 
student  is  therefore  tempted  to  place  more  confidence, 
■than  he  otherwise  would,  in  the  assertion  that  Qiotto 
tnShed  Verona.  Yet  it  is  not  the  less  strange,  that  the 
ipaifeiiliQtsiof  Padua,  at  the  close  of  a  century  in  the  first 
years  of  which  Giotto  produced  such  great  works,  should 
be  Veronese  and  not  native  Paduans.  Though  Verona 
KWQF'.aat  LtmgWntlMagt  of  the   masterpieces  whicl^  Vasari 

,8tirHJ,';a'll.t^a  'flii;fljiiB^i(t''<l'E  ^he  l  tmite  of  Boccaccio,  Petrarci,  *nd 
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assigns  to  Alticliiero.and  Avanzi,  its  edifices  still  contun 
frescos  -whicli  display  their  style,  and  in  particular  that 
of  the  former.  Of  this  number  is  a  votive  Madonna 
above  the  tomb  of  Federico  Cavalli  in  the  chapel  of  that 
family  at  S.  Aoastasio.  The  Virgin,  enthroned  with  the 
infant,  receives  the  prayers  of  three  captains  in  armour 
presented  to  her  by  S.  George  and  two  other  saints. 
The  work  is  in  the  manner  of  Altichiero,  more  so.  than  a 
fresco  in  the  same  chapel  representing  a  miracle  from 
the  life  of  S.  Qimignano.  A  wallpainting  of  the  same 
clasH  decorates  one  of  the  rooms  in  the  Palace  on  the 
"Piazza  de'  Signori"  and  represents  the  Virgin  and 
child  between  S.  James  and  S.  ApoUonia  and  a  saint  in 
episcopala. 

A  votive  fresco  of  the  Virgin  with  a  donor  presented  by 
patron  stunts,  like  those  of  the  Lupi  at  S.  Giorgio  of 
Padua,  adorns  a  space  in  the  upper  aisle  to  the  right  in 
S.  Zenotae,  —  reminds  the  spectator  of  the  poorer  frescos  of 
Baimundino  Lupi's  chapel,  and  reveals  a  point  of  contact, 
as  regards  technical  execution,  with  the  frescos  of  S. 
Michele  of  Padua.     Yet  this  fresco  bears  the  inscription: 

"Petrns  Panlus  de  Capellis  de  Verona,  monacus  abatialis 
anno  1397." 

A  year  earlier,  one  Martino  completed  the  pictorial 
decoration  of  a  pulpit  in  S.  Fermo  with  frescos  of  pro- 
phots  and  saints,  handled  with  some  talent,  designed  with 
care,  and  coloured  in  warm  and  well  fused  tones.  Tbey 
disclose  a  punter  of  the  mised  style  of  AlticMero  and 
Stefano  da  Zevio,  and  were  indeed  assigned  tiU  quite 
lately  to  the  latter  until  the  following  words  were  dis- 
covered on  the  cornice  of  the  pulpit: 
„0pu8  Martini." 
If  this  should  really  be  an  artist's  name,  it  occurs  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  Veronese  art;  and  he  was  a 
cotemporary  of  Altichiero  and  Jacopo.  A  fresco  in  the 
same  manner  may  be  noticed  in  a  recess  above  the  out- 
side of  the  S.  Fermo  portal.  It  is  thus  obvious  that 
Veronese   edifices   are   decorated   with    paintings   in   the 
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character  of  those  which  form  the  attraction  of  variotts 
Paduan  churches  and  chapels,  and  that  we  possess  the 
necessary  means  for  distinguishing  the  Veronese  school 
from  that  of  Bologna.  The  peculiarity  of  the  former  is 
the  impress  of  great  Giottesque  maxims  more  sharply 
and  durably  stamped  upon  them  than  oa  others  in  Italy; 
and  its  taste  for  colonr,  characteristic  not  only  in  Alti- 
chiero,  but  in  Stefano  da  Zevio  and  Pisanello.  This 
quality  was  indeed  cultivated  by  the  two  last  to  the  de- 
triment of  the  severe  laws  of  composition.  At  Padua, 
however,  Veronese  artists  were  not  the  only  strangers  who 
painted  in  the  Giottesque  manner  at  the  close  of  tlie 
century. 

Giusto  Johannis,  of  the  Menabuoi  of  Florence,  is  ob- 
viously a  comrade  of  Agnolo  Gaddi,  of  the  school  of 
Giovanni  da  Milano,  and  his  name  appears  in  the  register 
of  Florentine  painters,  in  1387,  as  "Giusto  di  Giovanni, 
popolo  S.  Simone."  He  was  made  citizen  of  Padua  in 
the  lifetime  of  Francesco  da  Carrara,'  and  seemed  fitted 
to  claim  some  of  the  support  extended  to  the  Altichiero's 
and  Avanzi's.  One  of  his  earliest  works,  in  a  bad  state, 
lately  in  the  hands  of  Dottore  Fasi  at  Milan,'  bears  the 
inscription : 

"Justus  pinzit."  Hoc  opns  fecit  fieri  doba  soior  Ixotta, 
filia  qdam  dni  Simonis  de  Terzago  MCCCLXIII  meaia  Martii."  ' 

An  equally  authentic  example  of  the  master  is  a  trip- 
tych belonging  to  the  Ottinger  Wallerstein  collection  at 
Kensington  inscribed: 

"Ano  did  MCCCLXVK. 


<  Vide  the  oriKiasl  reco 
in  BntDduIesi  nb.  sup.  p.  2 
with  other  proofs  of  i 
eiUtence  «t  Padua  io  t 
ADonimo,  ub.  tap.  p.  102. 

t  Strada  Ravello. 

'  The  Virgin  enthroned  with  i 
infant  in  her  arms,  has  quite  the 
character  of  Taddeo  Qaddi's  Ma- 
donna in  the  Mneenm  of  Berlin, 
an  opinion  easily  maintainable 
as  T«garda  the  grouping ,  lest  so 


as  regards  the  face  of  the  Virgin 
which  has  been  serioiiBly  dama- 
ged and  repainted.  (Tho  blue . 
dress  is  repainted  in  parts.)  The 
same  style  is  impressed  on  two 
medallifms  of  propliets  in  the 
spaudriis  of  the  niche.  The  Vir- 
gin's form  is  long  and  slender,  the 
infant  interesting  in  his  white  tunic 
as  he  pulls  at  his  mother's  veil. 
A  female  at  each  side  adores 
the  majesty  of  the  Virgin. 
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and  belund  the  panel,  in  the  character  of  the  time: 

Jnstns  pinxit  ip " ' 

It  is  an  altarpiece  in  excellent  preservation  whose  com- 
poeition  and  execntion  fully  justify  Giusto's  position 
amongst  the  good  Giottesques  of  Taddeo  Gaddi's  school, 
and  whose  gay,  soft  and  well  fused  colour  has  a  peculiar 
charm.  Unfortunately  the  frescos  assigned  to  him  at 
Padua  are  not  authenticated  by  his  name,  Yaeari's 
authority  must  be  relied  on  for  the  decorations  of  the 
cappella  Luca  Belludi  built  for  the  Conti  of  Padua  in 
1382.*  The  frescos  have  been  so  injured  by  Domenico 
Sandri's  restoratioD  in  1786,  that  little  can  be  said  with 
confidence,  except  that  they  have  a  Giottflsque  character 
corresponding  to  a  certain  extent  with  that  of  the  authen- 
tic altarpieces  previously  noticed.  Yet  the  Anonimo  gives 
them  to  Giovanni  and  Antonio  of  Padua.*  Amongst  the 
subjects,  one  is  the  crucifixion  of  S.  Philip,  in  which  it 
is  said  that  portraits  of  Berualdo  dei  Conti,  Eccelino  and 
Guide  his  sons  were  introduced.  Othdr  episodes  from  the 
life  of  S.S.  Philip  and  James,  from  the  legend  of  the 
heato  Luca  Belludi,  with  half  figures  of  the  descendants 
of  Jesse  in  the  spaces  between  the  arches  and  cupola, 
complete  the  total  decoration  of  the  chapel.  The  least 
injured  picture  of  the  series  is  the  martyrdom  of  S.  James 
killed  by  an  executioner  with  a  club.  Without  going  into 
detuls,  one  may  admit  that  the  painter  was  of  the  Flo- 
rentine school  and  possibly  Giusto. 

He  was,  if  we  credit  Michael  Savonarola,  the  author  of 
the  decorations  of  the  Paduan  baptistery,*  an  edifice  once 


■  Some  read  the  final  word 
"Archa  or  Arqul".  It  might  be 
"Arlti6  or  Arezzo."  The  Virgin 
iscrovncdb; thcSuTioUT,  between 
sii  saints,  two  pUjiug  angels,  a, 
cherab  and  seraph  in  adoration. 
Beneatb  this  are  S.S.  Pan!,  John 
the  Baptist,  Peter,  Marj^aret,  Bnr- 
bara,  and  Catherine.  On  the  left 
side  the  angel  Gahriel  snnnonDtg 
a  nativity;  on  the  right  is  the 
cruci6xion.    On  the  outer  aide  of 


the  wings,  the  eipnlsioD  of  Joa- 
uhim  and  the  angel  comforting 
him,  the  meeting  of  Joachim 
and  Anna,  the  presentation  in 
the  temple ,  and  the  marriage 
of  Joseph  and  Mary  are  repre- 
sented. (Exhibited  at  Man- 
chester under  No.  28S.) 

*  Vide  Padre   Ooniati,   nb. 
enp.  andVasari.  Vol.  VI.  p. M. 
p.  p.  7. 
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completely  painted  inside  and  out.  Erected,  according  to 
local  writers,  after  1378  by  Fina  Buzzacarma,  wife  of 
Francesco  da  Carrara,*  it  is  adorned  in  the  old  style, 
wiUi  the  Redeemer  in  glory  in  the  cupola,  in  the  midst 
of  converging  circles  of  angels  singing  and  playing  hymns 
in  the  presence  of  saints  elect,  scenes  from  the  old  testa- 
ment, from  revelations  and  from  the  life  of  S.  John  Bap- 
tist filling  the  lower  courses.  One  of  the  subjects  is  vo- 
tive,  and  represents  the  Virgin  enthroned  with  the  infuit 
Saviour  holding  a  bird,  and  adored  by  Fina  Buzzacarina, 
kneeling  under  the  protection  of  her  patron  saint  Other 
'  saints,  in  tunic  and  mantle  or  episcopals,  stand  by  on  each 
hand.  Tasteful  gay  colour  of  a  rosy  carnation  shadowed 
in  grey,  round  and  regular  forms  in  the  heads  of  females, 
are  characteristic  of  this  piece,  which  is  perhaps  in  better 
preservation  than  the  rest.  The  Qiotteaque  maxims  arc 
apparent  enough  in  these  frescos  which  recal  those  of 
Giovanni  da  Milano  in  the  Rinugcini  chapel  at  >S.  Croce 
of  Florence.  They  are  apparently  by  Giusto,  whose  cha- 
racter ie  as  distinctly  impressed  on  them  as  it  is  on  the 
pictures  that  have  been  described.^  Giusto's  style,  how- 
ever, is  not  only  in  the  frescos,  but  in  an  altarpiece  de- 
corating the  chapel  at  the  side  of  the  Baptistery,  where 
the  Virgin  and  child  is  a  centre  to  a  series  of  smaller 
panels.'  It  is  a  picture  of  some  merit,  tastily  coloured, 
but  embrowned  by  age.  The  walls  of  the  chapel  in 
which  this  altarpiece  is  placed  are  also  decorated  with 
paintings  by  Giusto,  amongst  which  a  Vir^n  in  the  midst 
of  the  apostles  develops  his  peculiar  phase  of  Giot- 
tesque  art.* 

in  Uoratori.  Script.    Vol.  24.  Francis   receiving  the   Stigmata, 

p.  1169.  and  the  fonr  doctors  of  the  chnrqfi 

'  Brandolesi,  ah.  aup.  p.  119.  in  the  upper  conraea,  Bcenes  from 

*  The  uamcB  of  Paduan  artists,  the    Baptist's    life    and    12    half 

snch    SB  Giavanni   and    Antonio,  length  saints  divided  on  each  side 

were  noticed  bj  the  Anonimo  as  of  a  Fieta  in  the  predella. 

buing  Inscribed  at  bis  time  above  '  A  certain  grace  in  action  and 

the  door  leading  from  the   Bap-  gentleness  of  type,  akin  to  those 

tisterf  to  the  cloister.  qualities  in  Oinsto,   are  apparent 

'   The    baptisn)    of   Christ,    S.  |in   a   life   siio   Virgin  ziving  the 
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Nothing  certftin,  aBbappily,  ie  recorded  of  Gliovanni  and 
Autonio  whose  natnes  have  been  preserved  by  the  Ano- 
nimo;  yet  it  is  not  impossible  that  they  may  bave  been 
numbered  amongst  tbe  artists  who  decorated  the  Fadnan 
Salone,  a  vast  hall  whose  sides  are  filled  with  paintings, 
by  Zuan  Miretto  an  unknown  artist,  and  by  a  Ferrarese.* 
Of  thh  edifice  which  was  begnn  in  1172  and  finished  in 
1319,  it  is  known  that  a  fire  destroyed  the  contents  in  1430, 
when  the  roof  was  reduced  to  ashes.  It  was  enlarged  at 
that  time  by  the  removal  of  three  partitians  which  divided 
the  space,  and  re-adomed  with  paintings.  Whether  any  of 
the  older  pictorial  decorations  were  preserved  it  is  difficult 
to  say;  but  as  has  been  seen  in  these  pages,  there  is  no 
pretext  for  the  assumption  that  any  of  Giotto's  works  should 
exist  there  now.  The  area  of  the  Salone  is  rhomboidal,  and 
doors  open  from  the  hall  to  the  various  offices  dependent 
on  it.  Above  these  a  course  of  frescos  in  various  com- 
partments illuBtrotes  the  business  carried  on  In  the  offices 
to  which  the  doors  may  lead.  The  lower  decorations,  in  a 
triple  course,  illustrate  the  various  Zodiacal  signs  and  the 
exercises  proper  to  the  seasons  which  they  symbolise.  On 
.the  South  wall,  three  spaces  ore  filled  by  the  Vir^n,  the 
Magdalen  at  the  Redeemer's  feet,  and  8.  PanI  the  Hermit, 
kneehng  in  prayer.  Beneath  these  (left)  is  the  Coronation 
of  the  Virgin,  and  8.  Mark  giving  money  in  alms.  Fifteen 
minor  spaces  represent  tbe  twelve  apostles  distributed  amongst 
the  Zodiacal  signs,  according  to  the  time  in  which  the 
chnrch  celebrates  their  festivals.  Eight  figures  of  the  winds 
and  divers  constellations  add  to  the  complicated  interest 
of  tiie  whole.  The  remaining  portions  of  the  walls  are 
divided  into  seven  classes,  six  of  which,  in  compartments, 
are  decked  with  illnstrfttions  of  the  exercises  peculiar  to 
eaeh  month  and  its  dominant  planet.  The  mysteiy  of  man's 
redemption   forms   the   seventh    class  placed   in    the  sign  of 


breaat  to  tbe  infant  Savionr  in  a 
lUcbe  to  the  right  in  the  Arena 
of  Fadna.  A  rosy  flesh  tone,  and 
careful  execution,  a  round  and 
youthfully  shaped  head,  some  stiff- 
ness in  tbe  attitude  of  the  infant, 
might  point  to  Giasto,  or  one  of 
his  asBiBtsnts,  ua  the  painter.  The 
monament  erected  about  1380  to 
BonianelloandNiccolodaYigoasa 
In   the  'paaaage   from   8.   Antonio 


to  the  cloisters,  is  graced  by  a 
fresco  representing  tbe  coronation 
of  the  Virgin  between  saints  with 
the  kneeling  figures  oMthe  two 
noblemen  above  named;  and  the 
execution  of  the  work  resembles 
in  some  measnre  that  of  the  frescos 
in  the  baptistery,  and  in  the  ehapel 
of  tbe  Beato  Lnca  Belludi. 


'  Anonim 
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the  Ball  and  Gemini,  with  fibres  allasire,  or  prefignratiTe. 
of  the  sacrifice  of  ChriBt,  the  crncifixion  and  the  effects  of 
the  sacrifice  as  explained  in  Berelations. 

There  ie  no  truth  in  Brandolesi's  aasertioD,  that  these 
numerous  works  were  repainted  by  Oiuato  after  the  fire 
of  1420''  There  is  indeed  sufficient  proof  that  that  pun- 
ter was  dead  in  Sep.  1400,*  not  only  in  records  but 
from  the  inscription  on  a  funeral  stone  in  the  outer  wall 
of  the  Baptistery  of  Padua  inscribed: 

"Hie  jacet  Domenicus  et  Daniel  fraties  et  filii  quondam 
magistri  Jnsti  pictoris  qui  fdit  de  Floientia.  Migravit  ad 
Dominnm  die  S.  Michaelis  MIUI.*^."* 

Of  the  chapel  in  the  Eremitani  of  Padua,  in  which 
Qiusto  painted  the  liberal  arts,  the  Virtues  and  Vices,* 
nothing  remains,  as  tbe  walls  were  thrown  down  in  1610. 
Tbey  were  done  in  1370  for  M.  Tebaldo  de  Coltellieri." 

Padua,  however,  was  not  celebrated  alone  for  the 
works  of  the  Altichiero's,  Avanzi's  and  Giusto's,  it  boast«d 
an  artist  of  its  own,  Guariento,  who  was  the  first  to 
adorn  tiie  great  Council  Hall  at  Venice  in  1365  with  a. 
Paradise,  and  incidents  of  the  "war  of  Spoleti",  admirable 
in  the  eyes  of  tbe  public  of  that  time  which  was  wont 
to  visit  tbe  place  in  crowds  on  Ascension  day.*  His 
pictures  became  less  valuable  in  tbe  lapse  of  time,  and 
Gentile  da  Fabriano,  the  Bellini  and  Titian  in  Buccession 
repainted  the  space  which  he  bad  first  adorned.  It  was 
not  an  ill  advised  taste  that  thus  preferred  tbe  works  of 
the  great  colonrists  to  those  of  Guariento,  if  the  latter 
were  executed  in  the  style  conspicuous  at  Bassano  in  tbe 
cmcifixion  commissioned  of  him  by  the  friars  of  S.  Frui- 
cesco.    This  work    still  exists.    It  is  now  preserved  in 


'  Brandoleii,  ub.  mp.  p.p. 
4-8.     , 

'  Ibid.  p.  7,  where  a  record 
is  quoted  •Uudiug  to  tbe  heiri  of 

•  Eruit  FSrflteT,  inKanst- 
bUtt.  No.  l.t.  1B38. 

*  Scardeone.  Tbea.  Antiq. 
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the  Finacoteca  of  BaBsano  and  represents  the  Saviour 
in  benediction  above  the  figure  of  the  crucified  Redeemer, 
the  Vii^n  and  Evangelists  at  the  extremities  of  the 
horizontal  limb,  and  a  little  female  in  prayer  below  under 
whom  the  following  inscription  may  be  read: 
"Gnarientus  piuKit." 

"Emulatrix  bona  Maria  Bovoliaorum ,  Helene  inventrix 
cruds  et  clavoram.  Sanxit  hanc  ipsam  pietate  Bassanornm, 
Dt  orent  pro  ea  Cristnin  dominum  dominorum." 

If  any  trace  of  Giottesque  influence  in  this  prodnction 
can  be  admitted,  it  is  in  the  attitude  of  the  crucified 
Saviour,  whose  square  body  is  fairly  supported  on  the 
cross;  but  the  arms  are  short,  and  tbe  drawing  of  the 
legs  defective.  The  type  is  an  old  one,  yet  not  without 
softness  of  expression.  \'erde  shadows,  white  lights,  dark 
outlines,  and  absence  of  relief,  are  further  characteristic. 
A  careful  execntion,  tones  not  too  harah  in  contrast,  allow 
tbe  critic  to  place  Guariento  somewhat  beyond  the  mere 
imitator  of  traditional  forme.  The  Saviour  in  benediction 
has  wide  staring  eyes,  whilst  the  head  of  S.  John  with 
his  open  mouth  and  startling  gaze  resembles  an  antique 
tragic  mask  in  the  style  of  the  {Coman  decline.  A,  Virgin 
and  child,  with  a  donor,  in  tbe  same  gallery,  an  angel  and 
Virgin  annunciate  in  one  of  the  outer  walls  of  the  church 
of  8.  Frapcesco,  are  further  examples  assigned  to  Gua- 
riento. His  labours  at  Padua  have  suffered  much  from 
time  and  other  causes.  In  the  Eremitani,'  he  painted 
allegories  of  the  planets,  and  in  the  choir,  small  scenes 
in  dead  colour,  with  such  subjects  as  Christ  crowned  with 
thorns,  Christ  carrying  his  cross,  an  Ecce  Homo,  S. 
John,  the  limbo,  and  the  resurrection,  all  under  architec- 
tural niches.  A  large  crucifixion  is  s&id  still  to  decorate 
the  wall  above  these,  now  covered  by  a  modem  picture 
of  Fiomicelli.  Scenes  from  the  life  of  S.  Auguatin  in 
colours  decorate  tiie  upper  walls,  and  incidents  in  the 
borders  comprise  Samson  and  Dalila,  Judith  and  Hole- 
pbemes;  but  these  have  suffered  from  repainting  in  15S9i 

>  Aoonimo,  ab.  anp.  p.  22.  Brandolesi,  nb.  sup.  p.  218. 
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aod  cannot  be  criticised.  The  dead  colour  puntings  are 
executed  with  a  certfun  amount  of  fancy,  but  feebly  and 
in  the  old  style.  The  figures  are  short  in  stature  and  de- 
fective in  proportion ;  —  large  of  head,  yet  fairly  relieved, 
«id  drawn  at  least  with  care.  Goariento  is  in  fact  a 
painter  who  inherited  the  manner  of  the  Italians  of  the 
tinw  preceding  the  revival  of  Gimabue  and  Giotto. 

A  fragment  of  frescos  once  in  the  choir  of  the  church 
of  S.  Agostino  of  Padua,'  a  coronation  of  the  Virgin,  by 
Oaarieoto,  is  preserved  in  a  very  injured  state  in  tie 
Eremitani  and  exhibits  some  of  the  feeling  noticeable  in 
the  foregoing. 

To  him  likewise  local  historiaiiB  have  assigned  the 
frescos  of  the  cappelletta  in  „CaBa  dell'  Urbano  Prefetto", 
part  of  which ,  saved  from  the  ruin  of  that  edifice,  are  in 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Padua'  in  a  damaged  state. 
The  subjects  are  derived  from  the  old  testament.* 

According  to  Brandolesi,  Guariento  flourished  at  Padua 
in  1316,  and  was  buried  in  S.  Bernardino.*  The  reason 
why  he  exhibited  so  little  of  Giotto's  infiuence  may  have 
been  his  stay  at  Venice,  where  oriental  art  was  preserved 
til]  a  very  late  period.  As  Giotto  in  the  beginning  of 
the  century  failed  to  create  a  school  devoted  to  him,  bo 
at  a  later  period  the  Qiottesques  whose  works  have  been 


Dim 


.   nb. 


a  p.   p. 


BTBDdoUBi,  ab.  inp.  p.  167. 

*  Aaonimo,   ab.  inp.  p.  II. 

*  Thev  reprsseul  the  Eternal 
with  AdiMn  and  Eve,  Isaac  abont 
to  be  sacrificed  bj  AbrahRm  ,  Ju- 
dith and  HolopkeraeB,  Joseph  sold 
to  the  EgTptiana:  in  all  six  pieces 
of  which  the  Judith  i«  best  pre> 
aervad.  Here  is  the  same  hand 
aad  style  aa  at  the  Eremitani. 
A  nnmber  of  panels  in  the  same 
Academy  are  scattered  and  neem 
once  to  have  formed  an  altarpiece 
probably  by  Ouariento.  Amoagst 
these  an  Archangel  Michael  weigh- 
ing the  aoDls,  a  B.  John  Evan- 
gelist holding  op  his  pen  and  lean- 
ing against  a  panel  on  which  an 


angel  with  a  book  is  placed,  do 
not  lack  movement  or  character, 
bnt  tbey  have  the  same  tradition- 
al types,  the  angel  has  the  roand 
head,  the  vehement  action  of  the 
old  time.  In  the  same  feeling,  a 
Virgin  with  a  great  diadem  en- 
throned and  holding  the  infant, 
deserves  attention  as  beina;  painted 
in  a  thin  tempera  with  harsh 
contrasts  of  colonrs,  verde  shad- 
ows, rouged  cheeks  and  broad 
touches  in  light,  yet  executed 
with  n  '      ' 


Brandolesi,  nb.  sap.  p.p. 
241  and  382.  NotUng  remains  of 
the  works  noticed  by  the  author 
at  the  Colombini.  p.  62. 
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noticed  left  no  influence  bebind  them.  The  Salone  alone 
with  its  low  clasB  puntingB  aufficea  to  prove,  that  before 
the  rise  of  Squarcione  in  the  fifteenth  century,  Padua  can 
claim  no  place  in  tlie  list  of  cities  that  fostered  schools 
of  their  own.  Then  indeed  it  became  entitled  to  respect, 
and  contributed  powerfully  to  the  development  of  those 
artists  who  resumed  the  study  of  the  antique  and  smoothed 
the  upward  path  for  subsequent  piunters. 

Before  passing  to  Venice,  a  glance  may  be  given  to 
such  remnants  of  art  as  illustrate  the  early  time  in  the 
chief  towns  of  Lombardy.  An  old  example  of  painting 
at  Milan'  la  to  be  found  in  the  tomb  of  the  abbot  Gug- 
lielmus  Cotta  erected  in  1267  in  the  monastery  of  S.  Am- 
brogio,'  and  inscribed: 

"Dom.  Gullm.  Cotta,  abbaa  Set.  Ambroxi.  Obiit  MCCLXVII. 
XII  entrante  mense  Octobris."' 

The  monument  is  near  a  door  leading  from  the  mo- 
nastery to  the  church  of  S.  Ambrogio  through  the  sub- 
terranean "chiesetta  of  S.  Satire."  On  the  slab  of  a 
qnadrmgular  bier  is  a  ^QrafSto"  of  the  deceased,  and 
in  a  recess  of  the  wall  into  which  the  slab  was  let  in  is 
a  wallpainting  which  once  represented  a  Virgin  and  child 
to  the  right,  with  a  bishop  and  friar  in  adoration,'  all 
painted  on  a  yellow  ground  speckled  with  white  stars. 
In  the  sides  above  the  recess,  traces  of  an  angel  in  flight 
at  each  side  remtun.  Above,  a  tabernacle  resting  on 
three  arches,  supported  on  pillars  at  the  sides  and  on 
projecting  coloured  heads,  contains  vestiges  of  three 
painted  figures,  a  bishop  in  benediction  in  the  centre, 
between  two  saints.  Medallions  above  the  niches,  four 
in  number,  contain  figures  of  angels.  This  and  other 
rude  specimeoB  of  Milanese  skill  in  the  thirteenth  century 


'  ,Iq  tbe  cburcb  o£  S.  Ambruo^io 
at  Milan  a  receot  discoverf  has 
been  made  nnder  whitewaeb  of 
a  Virgin,  child  and  a  saint  oa  a 
pilaster,  a  work  of  the  ll"  to 
12'*  century. 

*  80s  antea,  for  mosaics  in  S. 
Ambrogio  and  a   crucifix   alleged 


to  be  bj  Fra  Qabrio. 

'Signer  QirolamoL.CalTi, 
in  hiB  Lecture  "Snilo  Stato 
delle  Belle  Arte  in  Milano". 
Milan  1860.  p.  6,  mlBquotos  the 
date  giving  it  as  12&7. 

*  All  bnt  obliterated,  bnt  tha 
nimboses  still  visible  in  relief. 
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need  only  be  recorded  for  the  sake  of  reminding  the 
reader  that  art  existed  then  in  Milan  at  the  same  low 
ebb  as  elsewhere.* 

Michele  de  Bonco  is  another  Milanese  artist  whose 
existence  in  1360)  1373 — 7,  is  noted  in  Count  Tasai's^ 
work,  and  who  laboured  at  Bergamo,  but  Dotbing  re- 
mains in  Bergamo  or  elsewhere  to  justify  any  remark  as 
to  bis  manner,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  whether 
be  was  intended  by  Vaaari  when  speaking  of  Michele  da 


'   Close   by,    a  lonette   ne 
door  bears  traces  of  an  "EternBl" 
with   the  double   edged  sword 
saiac  from  hia  moath,  radelj  e 
cated  at   a  later  period  tban  the 
paintings  of  abbot  Cotta's   tomb. 

Id  an  old  toner  contiguous  to 
tbe  Monastero  Magghre  at  Milan 
in  niches,  resting  on  painted  pi 
lasterB.arepaiQtedtigareBofsaints. 
Micbael  Archangel,  S.  Benedict, 
Francis  receiving-  the  8tigniata, 
S.S.  Peter  and  Paul,  a  cruciGi  the 
Bavionr  with  fonr  nails,  Martjrs 
bebind  barred  windows.  The  styli 
of  architecture  and  mode  of  co 
loaring  reveal  n  work  of  the  13'^ 
century,  in  a  rude  and  mucb  da' 
maged  tempera. 

Fragments  of  frescos  produced 
in  tbe   U'^   century,  now  in   I' 
Academy   of  Fine  Arts   at  Milt 
reveal  no  very   great  progress 
the  lapse  of  centuries.  They  on 
formed  part    of    the    decorations 
on  a  tomb  in  the  demolished  church 
and  monastery  of  tbeServi  erected 
to  the   memory    of  Theodoric   of 
Coira  and  bore  the  inscription; 

"Hoc  opus  fecerunt  SeriEnricus 
et  RainsrduB  p  aia  Teodorici  de 
Coira  qni  obiit  sub  anno  1382. 
Septemhris.     Symon   de   Corbeta 

These  mnch  damaged  and  ori- 
ginally feeble  paintings  repre- 
sent, the  life  siie  Virgin  in  pro- 
file with  the  infant,  between  S, 
Catherine  of  Alexandria  and  an- 
other female  saint  (right),  and  S. 
George  introducing  the  kneeling 


figure  of  Theodoric  in  tbe  garb 
of  a  knight.  Other  fragments  in 
the  "depot"  of  the  Academy,  a 
Virgin  and  child  enthroned  be- 
tween mutilated  figures ,  much 
injured ,  part  of  a  headless  figure, 
and  a  8.  Cristopher,  betray  the 
feeble  band  of  tbe  same  Symon 
de  Corbeta,  the  least  defective  of 
his  productions Ufing  the  lastmen- 
tioned.  The  reader  may  be  spared 
the  enumeration  of  other  pieces 
alleged  to  be  of  great  age  bnt 
really  of  a  later  time.  A  cruci- 
fixion with  tbe  Virgin  and  saints 
in  the  choir  of  tbe  Dnomo,  a 
Virgin  and  child  much  damaged 
and  apparently  of  tbe  rise  of  the 
16'*  century  are  proofs  that  the 
rude  manner  of  snch  painters  as 
Symon  de  Corbeta  was  preserved 
to  a  later  time.  Of  Qiotto ,  as 
has  been  said,  here  is  no  trace, 
an;  more  tban  of  Stefano  Fioren- 
tino  (Vas.  Vol.  U.  p.  17).  Rosini 
(Storia,  uli.  sup.  Vol.  U.  p.  202) 
claims  attention  for  certain  Oiot- 
tesque  remains  in  tbe  Cistercian 
abbey  of  Chieravalle,  outside  Mi- 
Ian,  and  sees  in  them  traces  of 
tbe  hand  of  Oiovanni  da  Mitano. 
Rut  these,  at  least  such  remains 
as  are  now  in  the  cupola  of  the 
church,  are  only  productions  less 
ugly  than  those  of  Symon  de  Qor- 
beta.  Others  in  the  cemetery  are 
formless  remains.  (For  a  full  de- 
scription see  Caffi  (Michele)  lllns- 
trazione  d!  Chieravalle.  Milan 
1843.  p.  18—9.) 

<  Tassi,    (F.    M.)     Vite    &c. 
Bergamo  1793. 
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HiUtno,  the  pupil  of  AgBolo  Qaddi,'  or  whether  he 
(Jladed  to  Micbelino  who  lived  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
Count  Giorgio  Giulini,  in  fais  Memorie,*  descnbea  him  as 
cele'brated  for  painting  animals,  and  tneotiona  a  picture 
bj  him  rppresenting  some  laughing  peasants,  which  had 
been  often  copied;  adding  however,  that  he  was  not  very 
skilful  in  uniting  his  figures  with  the  perspective  of  his 
edifices.  The  count  follows  Lomazzo'  in  this.  He  is 
corroborated  as  to  Michelino'a  capacity  in  panting  ani- 
mals by  the  Anonimo,*  who  notes  a  book  of  coloured 
ones  in  the  Casa  Vendramin  at  Venice.  He  decorated 
the  court  and  other  parts  of  the  Casa  Borromeo  at 
Milan,  where  his  name  was,  of  old,  inscribed: 
"Michelin.  P." 

Unhappily  the  whole  of  these  frescos  have  been  white- 
washed, with  the  exception  of  a  small  space  in  a  comer 
to  the  right  as  one  enters  the  second  court,  inclosed  by 
the  walls  of  an  outhouse,  within  which  the  curious  spect- 
ator may,  with  the  aid  of  a  ladder,  observe  a  fresco 
representing  a  party  of  pleasure  in  a  boat,  of  life  size 
figures  in  round  turbans,  clearly  and  firmly  drawn  in  a 
style  not  unlike,  though  better  than,  that  of  Antonio  da 
Ferrara.  About  fifteen  figures  are  crowded  together,  — 
men  with  falcons,  —  women  in  festive  apparel,  children, 
mariners  with  a  white  flag  fast  to  a  pole.  The  style  and 
costume  both  reveal  a  painter  of  the  early  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  fairly  able  in  rendering  form,  and  in 
producing  colour. 

In  a  room  to  the  right,  in  the  first  court  of  the  same 
edifice,  used  for  storing,  figures  in  the  same  costumes 
and  character  as  the  foregoing  are  likewise  to  be  seen. 
There  is  a  dance  of  knights  and  dames,  a  party  playing 
at  ball,   another  playing  at  cards,  not  a  little  damaged 


'  Vm.  Tol.  U.  p.  166. 

*  4<>  HiUn.  1795.  Lib.  XI. 

*Gio.  Pkolo  Lom&xxo  Tra 
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but  composed  of  figures  thiimer  than  those  in  the  second 
court,  and  perhaps  painted  a  little  earlier.  Still  the  con- 
tonre  and  clear  soft  profiles  bare  much  the  same  appearimce 
in  both  places.  It  is  an  interesting  series  of  fragments 
for  the  insight  which  it  gives  into  the  Milanese  art  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  for  the  costumes  of  the  period; 
but  there  is  no  trace  of  Agnolo  Gaddi's  teaching.*  Count 
Giulini  assigns  to  Michelino  a  portrut  of  Giovan  Maria 
Visconti  Duke  of  Milan,  which  would  fix  the  period  of 
bis  existence  between  1402  and  1412. 

In  1404,  a  Michelino  da'  Besozzo  or  de'  Molinari  is 
found  recorded  as  a  glasspaioter'  in  the  Duomo  of 
Milan,  and  fragments  of  his  work  are  preserved  which 
reveal  in  him  no  great  talent.  Fossiblj  this  Michelino  is 
identical  with  the  author  of  the  frescos  in  the  Casa  Bor- 


At  Bergamo,  if  nothing  remains  of  the  time  when 
Michele  di  Ronco  is  supposed  to  have  lived,  there  are 
paintings  of  the  fifteenth  century  detached  from  the 
demolished  church  of  S.  Giuseppe,  now  preserved  in  the 
Vescovado,  but  of  little  value.* 

In  S.  Michele  of  Pavia  a  fresco  in  the  apsis  represents 
the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  in  a  glory  of  angels,  witfi 
a  prelate  in  adoration  in  front.  It  is  the  rude  production 
of  a  painter  named  Andreino  da  Edesia,  author  of  other 
works  that  betray  the  hand  of  one  living  in  the  rise  of 
the  fifteenth  century.* 


*  No  trace ,  except  that  Hiche- 
Hqo  is  of  the  time  immediately 
following  Agnolo's,  and  there  is 
a  general  charnctor  of  a  common 
period. 

*  See  Colvi  (G.  L.)  Nolii. 
Milan.  Boncbetti.  1859.  S-. 
Part.  I. 

*  The  BBcriatj  of  the  canon*  of 


Hichae  de  Beaotio".  Another  part 
of  the  pictnre  represents  the  Pre- 
sentation in  the  temple.  Thework 


t  of  a 


racter  not  anlike  the  freacos  in 
Caea  Borromeo.  Another  artist 
Leonardo  di  Biinccio  haa  been 
mentioned  as  executing  norka  at 
Kaples. 

*  We  may  revert  to  these. 

'  See  for  notices  of  Andreino 
di  Edesia,  and  Bernardino  Zenale 
diTreviglio,  Cea.Cantn.  Illn 


.  del  Lambardo-Ven 


.  173. 
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Veadges  of  paintingB  in  the  vaulted  ceiling  of  the  tran- 
sept in  the  Duomo  of  Cremona  display  a  common  hand 
and  are  curious  only  as  regards  costume.  They  are 
assigned  to  one  Polidoro  Caaella  supposed  to  have  lived 
in  1345.' 

After  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when,  as 
hae  been  noted  elsewhere,  the  Baptistery  of  Parma  was 
decorated  with  frescos  announcing  an  effort  to  improve 
on  the  degenerate  art  of  the  period,  artists  of  a  still 
mediocre  character  flourished  in  succession  in  that  city. 
In  the  Baptistery  itself  the  lower  walls  are  covered  with 
rude  productions,  the  least  defective  of  which  is  a  frag- 
ment of  a  figure  of  S.  Lucy,  to  the  right  of  the  entrance, 
above  which  tiie  curious  may  read  the  words: 
"B'tolio  (?Bartolin)  de  Placen.  f."' 


'  Tbe  character  of  paintings  of 
tbis  period  ma;  be  foand  in  a 
cdloBsal  erect  Virgin  holding  the 
infant  and  adorned  by  a  kneeling 
patron  iuBcribed:  "Beaedictua  Po- 
driuH  banc  ex  voto  anno  SalntiB 
MCCCLXX."  The  figure  of  the  pa- 
tron is  repainted  in  tbe  style  of 
Boecaccino.  Tbe  dress  of  tbe  Vir- 
gin is  renewed,  the  figure  long,  I 
■lender,  of  angular  forms,  falselj 
aasinied  to  Giotto  and  possibly 
by  Caaella. 

'  A  craeifizion  with  sainta,  more 
modem ,  and  painted  at  the  close 
of  tbe  14'»  or  rise  of  tbe  IS'"  cen- 
tury reveals  the  slow  progress  of 
Pannesanart  at  that  time.  Setting 
aside  tbe  rnde  paintings  of  the 
latter  period  in  the  chapels  of  the 
Parma  Dnomo,  the  spectator  may 
pause  to  notice  the  wall  decora- 
tions of  the  sacristies.  In  that  of 
the  "Canonici"  a  ceiling  with 
the  Savionr  in  benediction,  side 
naita  with  a  partially  renewed 
"nativity  of  the  Virgin ",  pro- 
phets in  tbe  arch  of  the  entrance, 
an  annnnciation  with  a  kneeling 
donor  and  a  much  injured  "  Bpo- 


of  old,  Cappetln  S.  Hartino,   > 


cood  rate  productions  are  a  Ma- 
donna adored  by  e,  bisbop  intro- 
duced by  his  patron  saint,  in 
tbe  ceiling,  on  the  side,  H.  John 
tbe  Baptint  with  two  angels  above 
hira,  and  in  other  spaces  figures  of 
prophets.  If,  as  tradition  vouches, 
the  kneeling  bishop  be'Monsignor 
Rusconi  whose  epiacopal  reign  at 
Parma  lasted  fiom  1380  to  1412, 
the  date  of  these  paintings  may 
be  fixed  with  some  certainty,  the 
chapel  baviug  been  erected  by 
his  orders  andheing  sacred  to  his 
reniains.  A  Madonna  on  a  pilaster 
in  the  choir  of  the  Dnomo  is 
without  any  specific  character. 

Later  worha  may  be  found  in 
the  ex-church  of  S.  Prancesco  of 
Parma,  one  of  wbicb,  in  part  ob- 
literated, represents  a  kneeling 
patron  in  front  of  the  Virgin  and 
child  enthroned  betweenS.H,  John 
the  Baptist  and  Francis.  An  in- 
scription reveals  the  following: 

"HfBc  Sgura  fecit  fieri  magister 
de  Mociis  de  Cotignana  morator 
1«8." 

Of  the  same  feeble  class  is  a 
remnant  of  a  crucifixion,  tbe  only 
remaining  production  in  an  edi- 
fice of  which  the  walls  have  re- 
cently bi^en  whitewashed, 

17* 
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Fiacenza,  of  wUch  Bartolin  BeemB  a  native  boasts 
also  of  relics  dating  as '  far  back  as  the  close  of  the 
fonrteenth  and  rise  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Such  are 
much  rep£unted  figures  of  sunts  on  the  pilasters  of  the 
church  of  S.  Antonio,  a  picture  in  eight  compartments* 
illustrative  of  the  life  of  S.  Anthony,  protector  of  Pia- 
cenza  in  the  sacristy  of  the  same  church;  two  predellae 
with  half  length  saints*  in  the  Archivio  Capitolare  of  S. 
Antonio,  and  frescos  or  rather  renmants  of  the  same,  in 
the  right  transept  of  the  cathedral,  representing  the  Vir- 
gin and  child  adored  by  a  bishop  presented  by  a  fe- 
male saint  and  S.  Lawrence,  another  female  anA  S.  John 
the  Baptist,  the  whole  assigned  to  the  above  mentioned 
Bartolin. 

Passing  from  Lombiu^ly  to  the  province  of  Friuli,  the 
reader  of  these  pages  may  remember  the  pamtingB  of 
Colalto  near  Conegtiano,  which  are  a  mixture  of  the 
Florentine  with  the  manner  of  Guariento.  Maniago  was 
able  to  describe  early  in  our  century  a  number  of  works 
in  Aquileia,  Grade,  Sesto  and  Concordia.^  The  facade  of 
the  Duomo  of  Gemona,  he  adds,  was  covered  with  scenes 
from  the  legend  of  S.  Christopher  inscribed: 

"MCCCXXXI.  Magister  NicoUaa  pintor  me  feCit.  Hoc 
opns  enb  Johns  Camerario  quondam  Petri  Merisoni."* 

They  were  much  damaged,  but  clearly  by  the  earliest 
artist  on  record  in  those  parts.  But  next  in  interest  to 
these  were  the  frescos  in  the  parish  church  of  Venzone, 
celebrating  the  consecration  of  that  building  in  I338- 
We  regret  the  loss  of  the  wallpaintings  by  Nicolaus  at 
Gemona,  a  loss  caused  by  the  reconstruction  of  the 
church  front.  But  the  frescos  of  Venzone  are  still  in 
existence.  This  town  is  about  five  miles  distant  from 
Gemona,  on  the  road  to  Tolmezzo.    The  church  is  of  the 


■  Of  the  dose  of  the  14»>  ueo- 1      ■  Maniago.    Storia   delle    Belle 
tniy.  ArU  Frialaoe.  8°UdiDe  1823.  p.  30. 

■  Of  the   rUe   of  the  16">  ceo-       '   Ibid,   and   Sirnti.     Notizie  di 
tary,  and  very  rude.  I  Qemona,  p.  119.  ap.  Maniago. 
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foorteentli  century,  and  the  wall  of  the  chapel  to  the  left 
of  the  choir  is  covered  with  an  apotheosis  of  the  Beato 
Bertrand,  patriarch  of  Aquileia,  with  ten  bishops  at  his 
sides  and  angels  waving  censers  above  their  heads.' 
Beneath  them  a  groap  of  nine  or  ten  friars  sing  at 
a  desk,  whilst  the  patron  Bartolommeo  Sclusano  kneels 
on  the  right  hand  foreground  attended  by  three  youths, 
—  four  dames  of  his  family  sitting  or  kneeling  on 
the  IefL» 

The  central  group  of  singing  monks  is  the  best  part 
of  a  work  which  is  clearly  of  a  Giotto&que  style;  and 
the  figures  lack  neither,  character,  proportion,  nor  ex- 
pression. The  colour  )s  of  a  light  key.  The  rest  of 
the  fresco  is  redder  in  tone,  and  seems  by  another 
hand,  but,  though  mder,  is  executed  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples as  the  rest.  If  this  be  a  production  of  Nicolaus 
whose  facade  at  demona  is  taken  down,  that  artist  may 
be  classed  amongst  the  mediocre  followers  of  the  school 
of  Giotto. 

Laozi  may  be  consulted  for  other  productions  of  this 
district  and  for  lists  of  artiste  whose  works  are  not  forth- 
coming. 

Venice  last  claims  attention.    It  may  be  said  to  have 


■  The  sn^ls  to  the  left  are 
gone,  to  the  right  two  waving 
censers  and  one  holding  a  taper 
remaij].  Beneath  the  feet  of  these 
flpires  are  inacriptiona  parti/  ef- 
faced and  difficnlt  to  read,  hut 
preseired  in  a  copj  of  the  fresco 
novT  ID  the  choir,  aa  follons: 
"In  Xsti.  nomine  amen  annia  auq 
NaCis  cnirentibna  1338  Indictone 
VI  di(  Ida  Angnsti,  ad  laadem  et 
gloriam  Dei  omnipotentis  ejuaqno 
intcmeratf  genetncis  VlrginiB  Ua- 
rif  nee  non  ad  honorem  B.  An- 
dr^  Apost.  snb  cojaa  vcahule  et 
Domioe  Rmna  in  Xsto  Pater  et 
B""  D"  Bertrandna  Dei  gratia  8. 
Aqailejen:  Cnte  d!gniaBiniua  Pa- 
triarcha  consecravit  hooTempltun 
una  cnm  Kdo,  Pat.  b.  Petro  Ar- 
ch ie  pis  copo,    Nazareno    nee   non 


b.  h.  Epi«< 


B  Qnidooe  Coucor- 


Parentino ;  Andrea  Caprolai 
Joanne  Savinenei;  Marco  Domo- 
censi:  Augustino  Pelonenei,  et 
Pietro  LesinenBi  qnos  qnidem 
b"'  b"  Archiepiim  et  EpiscopoB 
ad  ipsani  consacratioueni  cele- 
brairdani  prades  et  notabills  vir. 
BartholomeuH  ScluBanua  d^ 
VenzoDO  (inn c Cam er arias  ipaina 
Ecetf)paritercongregBvit.etEiuDti 
creator!  altiBflimo  placnit  ante 
predram  preRnlum   Begregationem 

S re  tan  Bartholomena  Bne  vit^ 
iem  clanBit  eztremnB  ani  fanen 
preBotiB." 

■  The  name  of  each  person  re- 

SreBented  Ib  written  beneath  the 
gores,  mnch  «braded  and  diffi- 
cnlt  to  read. 
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been,  as  regards  art,  a  Byzantine  colony;  and  admitting, 
with  Zanetti,^  that  there  were  numerous  painters  there  in 
1290  who  claimed  to  be  native  Venetians,  it  is  not  the  less 
true  that  the  old  traditional  forms  and  costoms  of  early 
centuries  were  preserved  in  painting  till  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  Every  thing  in  Venice  bore  so 
completely  an  Oriental  character,  not  only  in  edifices  and 
mosaics,  but  in  the  luxury  and  fondness  for  show  of  the 
inhabitants,  that  one  may  easily  conceive  its  clinging  long 
to  that  which  had  fdready  been  rejected  by  the  rising 
taste  of  freer  people  in  other  parts  of  Italy.  Besides, 
Venice,  like  Sicily,  preserved  her  relations  with  the  East, 
and  thus  kept  tdive  the  traditions  of  Byzantine  art  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  influence  of  Giotto  and  his  fol- 
lowers. Her  immobility  affected  Padua;  and  as  late  as  1350 
we  find  mosaics  such  as  those  of  the  chapel  of  S,  Isidore, 
in  S.  Mark  at  Venice,  illustrating  the  life  of  the  Baptist, 
as  thoroughly  oriental  in  character,  in  brilliancy  of  colour, 
richness  of  execution  and  classicism  of  composition  as 
any  of  the  older  productions  of  the  siune  art  in  previous 
times.  Leaving  to  Zanetti  and  Lanzi  the  catalogue  of 
early  names  without  works,  ^  which  may  be  enlarged  by  a 
reference  to  Verci,'  and  which  only  proves  that  numerous 
punters  existed  at  Venice  in  the  thirteenth  century,  we 
may  glance  at  the  nltarpiece  or  "Ancona"  covering  the 
silver  plates  of  Oriental  carving  in  S.  Marco,  representing 
the  dead  Christ  with  aposUes  and  incidents  from  the  life 
of  S.  Mark  inscribed: 

"Magister  Paulns  cam  Luca  et  Jobanne  filiis  suis  pin- 
seniQt  MCCCXLV  ms  Apl  die  XXII." 

Yet  this  production  of  Venetian  art  is  a  mere  date; 
and  gives  no  clue  to  the  artists'  ability,^  because  of  the 
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<  We  have  two  nilla  (dated  1334 
and  1844)  if  not  the  worliB  of  An- 
gelo  Tedaldo,  a  painter  inhabiting 
B.  CaBsiano  in  Venice.  Thef  are 
preeerred  in  the  Aicbivio  Nota- 
rile  of  Venice. 
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complete  repainting  of  the  old  enrface.  One  may  still 
see  generally  that  the  artiBts  were  followers  of  the  By- 
zantine style.  The  name  of  Paalus,  however,  is  not 
scarce  in  the  annals  of  Venice.  Morelli,  in  his  notes  to 
the  Anonimo/  after  remarking  the  disappearance  of  all 
traces  of  a  painter  named  Jacopo  di  Barberino,  of  one 
Perenzolo  who  flourished  before  1335,  and  of  Marco, 
mentions  J  as  a  designer  for  arras,  one  Paolo,  by  whom 
a  pictore  formerly  in  the  sacristy  of  S  Francesco  at 
Vicenza  bore  the  inscription: 

"MCCOXSXni  PanloB  de  VeneUis  pinxit  hoc  opus."* 
.  Bnt  another  and  earlier  production  from  the  same  hand, 
a  Virgin  and  saints  in  the  Pinacoteca  of  Vicenza  in- 
scribed: "Paulus  de  Venetiis  1323,"  is  peculiarly  charac- 
teristic showing  that,  with  the  unmistakeable  impress  of 
old  art  on  his  works,  Paulus  had  a  certain  taste  in  colour 
and  drapery  and  some  idea  of  character  in  depicting 
heads.  As  late  as  1346  he  produced  an  altarpiece  for  S. 
Nicoliu  at  Venice  of  which  Zanetti  has  preserved  a 
record.' 

A  follower  of  Paulus  was  Lorenzo  whose  earliest  altar- 
piece  undertaken  at  the  request  of  a  senator  of  the  noble 
house  of  Lion  for  the  high  altar  of  the  church  of  S.  An- 
tonio di  Castello,  is  now  in  the  Academy  of  Arts  at 
Venice.*    It  bears  the  inscriptions: 

"MCCCLVII  H«Bc  tabella  facta  fnit  et  hie  aflfissa  per 
LaureduB  pictorem  et  Candiacom^  scultorem  i  te  regis  ven. 

viri   Dni   Ma  Coti  T>.  abbatih.    de  Flot .  .*. and  fun- 

(^.».'. ".'■.'.')  mon(».'.)ti." 


>  Anonimo  ab.  inp.  notei. 
p.  222. 

*  A  part  of  the  picture  repre- 
■eoting  the  Saviour  in  flig^ht  to- 
wards paradiBe  with  the  infant 
■onl  of  the  Virein  in  hia  ont- 
■tretched  haodi  betrays  even  in 
the  engraving  of  Rosini  (Stor. 
nh.  anp.  Vol.  II.  p.  113.)  an  nn- 
mijtskeabte  BjEantine  atjlr 


letti,    ub.    I 


ap.    p. 


Th 
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No.  G 

ewas20goldducata. 
Sala  degli   antichi 

*  Zanetti    reads  ZaniDDm 
give*   the   date  falsely    as 
ub.  snp.  p.  8. 

•  Zanetti   reads   Flor 
Plorentia,  an   error.   Se 
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for 
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crizioae    Venczia- 
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"Hftnc  tins  .  . .  .  S.  Agne  triumphat.  . 

OrbiB Dominicns  LioD.  ego  nnnc  supplex  arte  pre- 

po..itain  dono  tabellam." 

The  subject  is  the  annuncuitioD  with  a  miniature  figure 
of  Domenico  Lion  at  the  Virgin'a  feet,  the  Saviour  in 
'benediction  and  figures  of  saints  in  the  upper  courses; 
and  a  record,  preserved  by  Zanetti,  states  the  cost  of  it 
to  have  been  three  hundred  ducats  of  gold. 

A  better,  indeed  the  best,  picture  of  Lorenzo  is  an 
altarpiece  in  the  Museo  Correr  at  Venice  representing  the 
Saviour  enthroned  in  the  midst  of  the  apostles  and  giving 
the  keys  to  S.  Peter.  Angels  fly  about  the  Redeemer's 
head-  On  the  border,  the  following  words  may  be  read! 
"MCCCLXYim  mense  Jannarii.  Lauientiu  pinxit." 

Here  is  a  production  executed  with  a  certfun  power  as 
regards  colour,  of  excessively  fused  tones  and  entirely 
varnished  with,  a  lustrous  fluid  containing  no  doubt  a 
mixture  of  wax.  The  Saviour's  mien  might  almost  he 
called  noble,  but  the  forms  and  draperies  are  obviously 
reminiscent  of  the  period  preceding  the  Florentine  revival. 

Two  pictures  of  1371  by  Lorenzo  are  preserved-  One 
is  a  series  of  figures  representing  S.S.  Peter,  Mark,  John, 
James,  Nicolas  and  S.  Lawrence,*  with  the  following  on 
the  borders  beneath  the  two  first  mentioned: 

"MCCCLXXI  mense  Novemb.  Laurent,  pinxit." 
the  second  an  annunciation*   formerly  in   the  school   of 
S.  Giovanni  Evangelista  inscribed: 

"MCCCLXXI  Laurent,  pinsit." 

Both  are  in  the  Academy  of  arts  at  Venice. 

The  Oampana  collection  now  in  Paris  conttuns  a  picture, 
one  year  later  in  date  than  the  foregoing,  with  the  subject 
of  the  Virgin  enthroned,  inscribed: 

"MCCCLXXII  mense  Septemb.  Lantentius  de  Venetiis 
pinxit." 

The  heads,  however,  are  reptunted. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  in  a  cbapel  of  S.  Jacopo 
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Haggiore  at  Bologna  a  large  cathedral  altarpiece  has 
been  described  whose  upper  pODels  bear  the  name  of 
Jacobus  Paali.'  All  the  figures  of  the  lower  course  are 
in  the  old  atjle  with-  high  projecting  foreheads,  and  not 
without  a  certain  antique  sternness;  the  angel  is  long 
and  slender,  the  S.  George  animated  in  movement.  The 
picture  is  clearly  Venetian,  dark  in  tone,  painted  in  sharp 
and  mapped  out  planes  of  full  bodied  colour,  verde  in 
Ibe  shadows,  red  on  the  cheeks,  and  participating  of  the 
manner  of  Lorenzo  and  Stefano  who  shall  preeentiy  be 
mentioned.  The  latest  notice  of  Lorenzo  seems  to  be  a 
record  quoted  by  Cicogna  which  represents  the  punter 
as  living  in  1379  at  Venice  and  contributing  money  to 
the  prosecution  of  the  Chioggian  war.'  His  panels,  with 
the  exception  perhaps  of  that  in  the  Correr  Museum  are 
all  painted  in  a  substantial,  opaque,  and  hard  tempera  of 
sharp  tones,  dryly  but  carefully  ouUined;  and  his  figures 
are  generally  defective  in  type  and  in  the  drawing  of 
the  extremities.  Were  the  frescos  of  Mezzaratta  better 
preserved,  it  might  be  possible  to  determine  in  a  positive 
manner  whether  the  Lorenzo  of  Bologna  is  the  same  as 
the  Lorenzo  of  Venice.  As  the  Mezzaratta  frescos  now 
stand,  no  connection  is  apparent  and  the  painters  are  not 
identical.  Yet  Lanzi  had  had  occasion  to  see  „in  the 
noble  house  of  Ercolani  at  Bologna"  a  picture  inscribed 
„Manu  Laurentii  de  Veneliis  1368."'  A  coronation  of 
the  Virgin  in  the  Brera  of  Milan*  is  attributed  to  Lorenzo 
and  displays  his  style  or  more  perhaps  that  of  a  cotem- 
porary,  Stefano,  or  the  Pievan  di  S.  Agnese,  whose 
pictures  might  be  confounded  with  Lorenzo's.  A  Virgin 
holding  a  rose  with  the  infant  in  her  arms  on  a  curious 


■  The  lowest  conrae  of  tbia  an- 
tiqnated  pictnre  contains  S.S. 
Uartin,  Anthony,  and  Michael, 
a  nicha  gilt  and  withoat  oma- 
ineDt,  an  angel,  a  aaint,  and  S. 
George  overcoming  the  Dragoti ; 
above  this  base,  a  tow  of  niches 
with  busts  in  relief  at  each  aide 
of  , three     little    |8Qbjer,ts,     anr- 


monnted  by  another  row  of  saints, 
Peter,  Paul,  Nicolas,  Gregory  and 
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heavily  shaped  throne,  is   a  specimen  of  his  skill  in  the 
Museo  Coirer,  aod  bears  the  signature: 
"MCCCLXVmi  a  dl  XI  avoeto  8tef.  pleb.  See  ^ne  P." 

The  stjle  is  Greek  like  that  of  Lorenzo,  the  hands  de- 
fective, long  and  lean,  the  colour  dark,  the  panel  prepared 
in  red,  as  ma;  be  seen  where  the  Tarnish  has  dropped. 
A  coronation  of  the  Virgin,  the  centre  to  an  altarpiece  of. 
which  the  remaining  parts  are  by  another  hand/  is  in 
the  Academy  at  Venice/  inscribed: 

"MCCCLXXXI  Stefan  Plebanns  8ct«  Agnetis  pinxit."* 

The  ablest  Venetian  artist  of  the  fourteenth  century  is 
Niccolo  Semitecolo,  whose  first  picture,  a  coronation  of  the 
Virgin,  dates  as  far  back  as  1351)  being  inscribed; 

"Nicolo  Semitecolo  MCCCLI,'" 
whose  latest  are  of  the  fifteenth  century,  proving  the 
length  of  the  painter's  career.  Hie  beat  efifortB  are  those 
of  1367,  at  which  date  he  executed  an  fJtarpiece,  now 
divided,  in  the  library  of  the  chapterhouse  of  the  Duomo 
at  Padua,  representing  the  Virgin  and  child,  with  the 
Trinity  beneath  it,*  S.  Sebastian  before  the  judge,  hia 
martyrdom,  execution,  and  deposition  in  the  tomb;  beneath 
the  judgment  and  execution  are  the  words: 

„Nicholeto  Semitecbolo  da  Veniexla  iropese  MCCCLXVII 
a  dl  XV  di  Decebre."* 

Tbis  masterpiece  of  the  early  Venetian  school  need  not 
be  criticised  with  reference  to  composition  or  arrange- 
ment, being  more  remarkable  for  violence  and  qufuntaess 


■  No.  14.  Sala  de^li  Antichi 
depinti  —  comes  from  the  con- 
reQt  of  S.  Chiaia. 

■  In  this  manner  in  the  Ex- 
Campana  Oalleiy,  doit  in  Paris, 
under  the  name  of  Ottariano 
da  Faenta  U  a  triptych  of  the 
Virgin  between  8.8.  Antbon;, 
Bartholomew,  Francis,  John  Bap- 


'  No.  a 
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if  cniciGed,  bat  withont  a  crosi. 
Both  hia  and  the  Redeemer's  face 
are  serene,  the  latter  open  ejed. 
'  In  the  martyrdom,  the  Saint 
is  boand  erect  to  a  stake  fixed 
in  a  tressel  with  groups  on  each 
side  and  soldiers  on  the  left 
shooting  nndcr  enconragement 
from  a  priest.  (The  Sesh  tints  in 
the  executioners  are  repainted  in 
oil.)  iDadiatantlodge twoorowned 
figures  seem  engaged  in  conver- 
sation with  the  martyr.  B.  Se- 
bastian is  afterwards  killed  bj 
an  executioner  with  clubs. 
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of  action  thaa  for  order  or  Bymmetry.  Life  and  passion 
are  realized  in  the  old  forms,  but  with  llie  advantage  of 
a  certain  intelligence  in  the  drawing  of  the  nude.  S.  Se- 
bastian, for  instance,  though  unideal  in  conception,  is  not 
devoid  of  proportion,  or  feeling  in  expression;  but  a  vul- 
gar realism  may  be  traced  in  ilie  detuls  of  his  frame. 
A  lai^e  torso  is  supported  on  slender  but  coarsely  jointed 
limbs;  superabondaot  hair  covers  bis  head.  The  types 
and  movement  are  the  vehement  ones  of  the  old  time, 
and  some  of  the  bowmen  with  large  heads  and  staring 
eyes  are  curiously  like  Tartars  in  face.  Occasional 
groups  please  in  spite  of  defective  forms.  The  skill  of 
Semitecolo  is  in  fact  that  of  a  man  following  old  tra< 
ditioDs  and  methods,  and  painting  with  colours  less  dull 
than  that  of  most  of  his  cotemporaries.  The  warm  jellow- 
isb  carnation,  shadowed  as  usual  in  verde  and  spotted 
with  red  in  the  cheeks,  does  not  repel  the  eye  by  too 
great  harshness  of  contrast,  but  pleases  by  additional 
fusion.  Precise  outlines  define  the  forms  with  simple 
minuteness.  A  certiun  ease  in  the  drapery  and  judg- 
ment in  the  mode  of  throwing  it  about  the  form  are 
qualities  of  the  master;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  these  are  the  best  of  Niccolo's  works,  and  that  the 
remfUDing  examples  of  hia  manner  are  less  peri'ect.  The 
minor  panels  of  the  coronation  signed  by  the  Pievan  di 
S.  Agnese  in  the  Academy  of  Venice  are  much  in  Scmi- 
tecolo's  manner,'  A  Virgin  giving  the  breast  to  the  infant 
with  various  saints  in  subordinate  spaces  at  the  Museo 
Correr  is  signed: 

"MCCCC.  N.  Semitecolo." 

The  inscription  of  an  altarpiece  in  S.  Maria  de  Serri 
at  Venice  bas  been  preserved  by  Sansovino'  in  the 
following  words: 

"MCCCIiXX.    XX  Decembrio.    Nicolo    Semitecolo    fecit 
hoc  opus." 
■    Enough  is   known  to  justify  the   assertion  that  Semi- . 

•  No.  16.  Academy  of  Arts  I  ■  SanBCTiDO  nB.  BQp.Lib.UI. 
at  Venice.  |p.  59. 
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tecolo  lived  till  1400;  and  the  certainty  of  thia  fact  may 
help  118  to  the  solution  of  some  open  questions  in  the  history 
of  early  Venetian  art,  that  for  instance  which  concerns 
the  identity  of  Semitecolo  and  other  painters  of  the  name 
of  Nichola.  A  Vii^n  enthroned  in  the  Academy  of 
Venice,'  bears  the  inscription: 

„MCCCLXXXXnn.  Nicholas." 

Another  Madonna  in  the  midst  of  angels  recently  pnr- 
cbased  for  the  Academy  from  the  Manfrini  collection,  is 
inscribed  with  the  following: 

„Hoc  opns  fecit  fieri  Diis  Ulcia  belgarzone  civis  Tadriensia 
MCCCLXXXXim.  Nicholas  tilins  nigri  Petri  pictoris  de 
Veneciis  pinxit  hoc  opus  qoi  morator  in  cbapite  pontis 
Paradixi."* 

This  Madonna  distinguishable  for  a  certain  grace  in 
the  movement  of  the  principal  figure  is  more  like  a  work 
of  Semitecolo  than  that  of  any  other  cotemporary  Venetian. 
The  Anonimo  notices  a  crucifix  in  S.  Agostino  of  Ver- 
ruchio  inficribed: 

'  MCCCCIIU.  NichoUas  Paradizi  miles  de  Veneciis  pinxit 
et  Cbatarinns  Sancti  Luce  iqaxit  (?  indxit)". 

On  the  whole,  the  paintings  of  Nicholas  Pu^isi,  so- 
called  from  his  residence  near  the  bridge  of  that  name, 
are  but  little  inferior  to  those  of  Michola  Semitecolo,  and 
they  give  weight  to  the  opinion  of  Zanotto  and  Cicogna,' 
that  two  names  conceal  the  same  painter. 

Lanzi  describes  two  altarpieces  in  Venice,  signed  se- 
verally "Angelus  pinxit  and  e  Eatarinns  pinxit."  Nothing 
is  known  of  the  former.  The  latter's  name  appears  as  the 
carver  of  a  picture  by  Nichola  Paradixi  just  noticed. 
He  also  appears  in  a  similar  capacity  in  conjunction  with 
one  Bartolomeo,  whose  attarjiiece,  described  by  Cicogna* 
as  in  the  church  of  Corpus  Domini  at  Venice,  represents 
scenes  from  the  life  of  ^e  Saviour  and  is  inscribed: 


■  No.  6.  Sala  IX.  I  p.  6T5.  of  lacriEione  nb.  lop. 

'  No.  269.   Ao»dein7  of  Venice.        *  Ibid.  Vol.  11.  p.  G.   and  Vol. 
'  Vol.  III.  p.  89.  aod   Vol.  IV.  |  III.  note  to  p.  89. 
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"Bartolomea  mt  PkdI  pinxit, 
Chatariuo  Filiiu  MagUtri  Andree 
mcixit  hoc  opns." 

But  that  Chatarinus  was  also  a  painter  is  sbowo  by 
his  altarpiec6  in  the  hands  of  the  Conte  Oral  at  Ancona,  < 
on  the  border  of  which  one  reade: 

"Ghatari  . .  .  uns  de 
Venecii  pinxit,"* 

TbiB  18  a  production  important  only  for  ita  inscription, 
being  ezecat«d  with  little  talent,  and  defective  not  merely 
in  types  which  are  ugly,  but  in  colour  which  is  harsh, 
dull  and  raw.  The  gazing  eyes,  the  broad  rude  touch 
and  hard  outlines  are  equally  repulsive;  and  in  hia  work 
Chatarinus  reveals  the  germ  of  the  style  which  became 
marked  in  the  school  of  Crivelii. 

It  has  never  been  affirmed  that  the  early  Venetian 
school  was  great  in  compoaition.  It  has  been  said  that 
it  was  from  its  origin  a  school  of  colour.  Yet  in  the 
fourteenth  and  half  the  fifteenth  centuries  the  Venetians 
were  not  only  inferior  colourists  to  the  Florentines,  but 
to  the  Siennese  and  UmbriaDS.*  That  Gentile  da  Fabriano, 
an  Umbrian,  shed  his  influence  over  the  art  of  Venice  is 
admitted.  He  was  on  friendly  terms  with  Jacopo  Bellini- 
who  had  studied  the  Florentine  masterpieces  in  the  city 
that  produced  them.  But  Venice  did  not  lead  as  a  school 
of  colour  till  the  arrival  of  AntoneUo  da  Messina  and 
the  rise  of  the  sons  t^  Jacopo  Bellini.  She  kept  that 
lead  under  ,Giorgione  and  Titian,  and  if  at  first  she 
clung  to  old  and  worn  traditions  long  after  they  bad  been 
abandoned  by  other  cities,  she  compenaated  for  previoua 


<  Contrada  delle  Stade.  No.  67. 
Hepieientinr  the  Hadonna,  be- 
tween 8.S.  Jotm  the  BapUat  aod 
ADthouy  the  abbot,  Christopher, 
and  James,  with  a  cmciGiion  in 
the  upper  course  between  9.S. 
Barbara,  Bartholomew,  and  Ldcj, 
Catherine,     Chiara,     and    Marj 


Magdalen,  A  small  fignre  of  b, 
donor  kneels  at  the  feet  of  the 
Virgin. 
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enpineness   by  the   splendour  and  nmnber  of  her  later 
painters. 

As  there  are  io  Sicily  but  few  remnants  of  art  in 
the  fourteenth  ceotnry,  and  these  are  not  of  paramount 
interest,  we  shall  note  such  examples  as  remun  in 
a  chapter  devoted  to  Antonello  da  Messina,  and  his 
predec 
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CHAPTER  X. 

BRUNBLLESCHI.     GHmERTI.     DONATO. 


The  close  of  the  fourteenth  century  is  marked ,  in  the 
policy  and  literature  of  Italy,  by  a  decline  of  general 
cftlture.  The  genius  of  the  Italian  tongue,  brilliantly 
represented  by  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio,  disappeared  in 
the  clond  of  soolless  writers  who  present  to  us  less  the 
spirit  dian  the  husk  or  shell  of  the  past.  The  fifteenth 
century,  however,  witnessed  the  restorsUon  of  learning 
and  the  rekindling  of  a  sacred  fire,  whose  flame  has 
never  since  been  suffered  to  expire.  Art  partook  of  the 
same  changes,  and  became  tinged,  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, by  the  partiality  evinced  for  ancient  Qreece  and  / 
Rome.  Bnmelleschi  restored  to  architecture,  at  least, 
the  measures  and  proporttons  of  the  antique,  and  rein- 
stated their  rules  and  order.  He  incidentally  studied  and 
gave  an  impulse  to  sculpture.  Ohiberti,  too,  devoted 
time  and  thought  to  the  analysis  of  &b  models  of  the 
classic  time;*  but  the  man  on  whom  those  models  were 
most  indelibly  impressed  was  Donatello. 

It  is  foreign  to  the  turn  and  purpose  of  these  pages  to 
tell  die  story  of  ihe  lives  of  these  great  and  interesting 
men.  Yet  their  influence  upon  thcux  cotemporaries  and 
successors  was    so    great  and  so  important  that  we  are 


'  He  describe*,  inliia  commen-j  Taie,  which  Ghiberti  had  caused 
laT7>  ni'iij  then  receot  disooTeries  to  ba  brought  from  Greece.  Va- 
of  antique*,  AndAlbertiai  (Hemor- 1  eari   too   mentione   certain  toraos 


,  nb.  sup.  p.  IS)  mentions  and  "Anticaglie",  ashecalUthen  , 
several  as  existing;  in  the  Casa  of  bronse  and  ntarblo.  Vas.  Vol. 
Ghiberti,  one  especially  n  marble  |  III.  p.  120. 
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justified  in  glancing  at  the  principal  works  which  they 
left  behind  them,  and  in  explaining  the  tendencies  and 
peculiarides  which  they  reveal.  BrunelleBchi  appears  to '  ^ 
us,  even  at  this  distance  of  time,  as  an  extraordinarily 
gifted  man.  Bom  ia  the  fourteenth  century,'  his  father 
would  have  had  him  bred  to  the  law  or  to  medicine.  But 
his  genius  lay  in  a  different  direction,  and  be  entered 
the  atelier  of  a  goldsmith,  where  he  studied  all  the 
branches  of  the  arts  and  sciences  usually  taught  there. 
Through  the  same  course  which  brought  Verrocchio  and 
Leonardo  to  fame  as  painters,  sculptors,  and  engineers, ' 
Brunelleschi  became  the  greatest  engineering  architect  of 
his  time;  and,  circnmstances    leading   him   to   a   special 

\x\  pursuit  of  one  branch  amongst  the  many  which  he  h^ 
mastered,  he  gradually  abandoned  design  and  sculpture, 
the  study  of  perspective  and  statuary,  for  the  more 
lucrative  one  in  which  he  distanced  his  numerous  com- 
petitors. No  reader  of  Vasari's  delightful  biographies 
will  have  forgotten  Bnmellescbi's  candid  remark  upon  a 
Christ  cmcified  which  Donatello  showed  him.  „You  have 
crucified  a  rustic",  be  cried;'  and  to  prove  more  fully 
what  those  words  were  intended  to  convey,  Brunelleschi 
proceeded  io  carve  in  wood  a  similar  figure  which  ex- 
torted from  Donatello  the  admission  that  he  was  beaten 
at  bis  own  weapons.  This  work  is  still  in  S.  Maria 
Novella  at  Florence.  It  shows  us  that,  though  Brunelleschi 
was  not  imbued  with  the  Christian  ideal  of  type,  though 
he  failed  in  selection,  which  was  the  quality  of  Giotto 
and  Angelico,  he  was  still  fully  alive  to  the  necessity  of 
ennobling  the  features  and  form  of  the  Saviour,  and 
possessed  a  fibre  of  gentleness  which  might  be  sought  in 
vain  in  Donatello.  At  the  same  time,  be  displayed  a 
natural  progress  in  rendering  the  play  of  flesh  and 
muscles.     His  was  clearly  a  higher  nature  than  that  of 

''  his  friend,  one  not  as  yet  redolent  of  the  materialistie' 
spirit  in  which  the  new  century  opened,  one  still  enjo^g 

'  Born  1377.  Died  1466.        •  Vatf.HI:  p.p.  198  and  346, 
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a  tioge  of  that  religious  feeling  which  lingered  yet  awhile 
ID  the  breast  of  some  choice  artists.  Before  finally  dropping 
the  BcuIptor'B  tools,  he  was  one  of  those  who  competed 
for  the  gates  of  S.  Giovanni;  and  no  competent  judge, 
who  compares  the  bronze  relief,  assigned  to  him  at  the 
Uffizi,  with  that  attributed  to  Ohiberti,  will  fail  to  con- 
clude that  it  was  hard  to  decide  which  of  the  two 
possessed  most  talent.  It  must  be  candidly  confessed, 
indeed,  that,  after  carefully  examining  both  works,  the 
critic  may  be  convinced  that  the  relief  of  Bmnelleschi 
is  conceived  and  executed  more  in  accordance  with  the 
true  maxims  of  art,  whilst  that  of  Qhiberti  is  more  cal- 
culated to  please.' 

Ghiberti,  wbo  enthusiastically  ui^es  the  clum  of  the 
Tuscan  school  of  painting  to  the  perfection  of  the  Greeks,' 
but  who  need  not  be  taken  as  literally  meaning  all  that 
he  says  in  this  respect,  had  clearly  intended,  at  the  out- 
set of  his  career,  to  become  a  painter.  Unwilling,  per- 
haps, to  compete  with  his  father,  who  was  a  sculptor,  he 
chose  to  forget  the  rules  of  plastic  art.  The  competition 
for  the  gates  of  S.  Giovanni  altered  his  resolve;  and  he 
went  in  for  the  prize  with  others,  amongst  whom  was 
not  Donatello,  as  we  are  now  aware.'  The  manner  in 
which  he  carried  out  the  work  of  the  first  gate,  in  com- 
pany with  Bartoluccio,  his  father,  illustrates  a  remarkable 
tendency  in  the  age,  the  introduction  of  a  style  exclusively 
pictorial  in  the  execution  of  bas-relief,  a  new  feature  that 
was  soon  to  find  its  concomitant  in  painting.*  The  pro- 
totype of  Ohiberti  in  his  first  great  enterprise  is  Gio- 


'  BranelleBcbi'i  relief  ia  nnm- 
bered  391,  that  of  Qhiberti  392. 
Both  repreient  Abraham's  aacri- 
fice.  Albertioi  in  "MeniorialB" 
nb.  sup,  p.  II,  notes  Bmnelleschi's 
relief  aa  beiug  the  ornament  uf  ft 
marble  altar  in  8.  Lorenzo  of 
Florence. 

*  Ohiberti  com.  nb.  snp.  p.XXIL 

■  VsBftri  (Vol.  lU.  p.  103)  notes 
the  presence  of  Donatello  amongst 
the  competitors,  and  (p.  t04)  even 

VOL.  ir. 


describes  the  model  which  he  anb- 

m  it  ted.  No  record  justifies  this 
statement,  and  we  know  that  in 
1101,  the  competing  year,  Dona- 
tello was  but  17  jei.n  old.  See 
Donatello'B  income  tax  papers  in 
Gaye.  Vol.  I.  p.p.  120—3. 

'  This  phase  of  art  in  Ohiberti 
is  ably  developed  in  Rnmobr, 
Porschungen.  Vol.  II.  p.p.  230 
and  follnwinj;. 

IS 
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vanni  Fuano,  the  general  aspect  of  whose  work,  its  unity, 
diBtribatioD,  action,  Euid  festooned  drapery,  were  obvionsly 
in  the  later  artist's  mind.  Giovanni  had  already  introduced 
into  his  sculptures  a  pictorial  element  unknown  to  Niccola.' 
This  element  was  extended  by  Ghibetti  in  his  first  gate, 
whilst,  in  accordance  with  the  great  Qiottesque  maxims, 
he  still  made  every  part  fturly  if  not  completely  sub- 
ordinate to  one  great  and  severe  law.  Ohiberti  thus 
showed  to  advantage,  even  when  compared  with  Andrea; 
though  trusting  principally,  as  Giovanni  Fisano  had  done, 
to  action  for  effect.^  The  Evangelists  and  doctors  of  the 
church,  OD  the  lower  courses,  display  indeed  an  energy 
of  movement  which  proves  that  action  was  really  super- 
seding the  gravity  of  statuary  in  general ;  and  this  feature 
in  the  art  of  Ghiberti  was  that  which  bis  assistant  Do- 
oatello  exaggerated  in  the  pulpits  of  S.  Lorenzo  at  Flo- 
rence.* How  the  Florentines  followed  up  this  path  till 
\  Michael  Angelo  produced  the  triumph  of  physical  force 
I  over  the  ideal  of  form,' in  the  Jeremiah  of  the  Sixtine 
'  chapel,  is' clear  to  every  observer.  It  is  to  be  noted,  in 
the  meanwhile,  that  the  art  which  thus  linked  itself  anew 
to  the  tradition  of  Giovanni  Fisano  had  already  swept 
aside  much  of  the  influence  of  Qiotto.  Indeed,  what 
these  bronzes  of  Ghiberti  wanted  was  the  great  law  of 
V  balance  in  distribution;  and  they  illustrate  the  use  of 
indirect' means  for  affecting  the  spectator  in  the  absence 
of  the  perfection  resultbg  from  the  full  application  of 
essential  maxims.  Ghiberti,  in  fact,  repeated,  in  his 
/  branch,  the  fault  of  Masaccio  in  painting;  and  a  genius 
like  that  of  Uccello,  of  Mantegna,  or  Piero  della  Francesca 
in  the  sister  art,  would  have  been  required  to  keep 
sculpture  within  the  due  bounds  of  positive  scientific 
principles.^    If  we  examine  the  numerotis  statues  which 


*  Thia  i«  Apparent  in  the  birth 
of  the  Virgio,  and  in  the  aunnn- 
cistion  of  the  Bret  gate,  in  both 


of  nhich  reliefs  Ohiberti's  sty  la 
recali  that  of  Giovanni  Piaatio. 

*  Aa  for  instanca  in  the  S.  John 
Evangeliat,  in  thought,  with  hia 
chin  in   the  hollow   of  bis   haad. 

'  The  crucifixion  and  the  Irana- 
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Qhiberti  executed  before  the  completion  of  his  first  gate, 
we  may  note  in  the  bronze  figure  of  S.  John  Evangelist 
of  Orsanmicliele,  rigidity  «nd  hardness  allied  to  progreBs 
in  the  mode  of  rendering  form;'  in  that  of  S.  Stephen,^ 
the  same  peculiarities  with  a  nobler  mien,  yet  with  an 
undue  sacrifice  of  the  figure  to  copious  festooned  drapery ; 
in  that  of  S.  Mathew,  which  Ghiberti  claims  to  have 
produced,  but  for  which  Michelozzo,  his  assistant,,  received 
part  payment,  greater  freedom  of  motion,  better  draperies 
and  a  more  modem  manner.^ 

In  1424,  the  first  gate  of  S.  Giovanni  was  completed^ 
and  Qbiberti  received  the  commission  of  the  second,  which 
remained  in  hand  till  1452.^  Its  peculiar  beauties  and 
defects  have  been  explained  and  commented  by  many, 
with  indulgent  favour  by  Rumohr,^  with  smaller  approval 
by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  It  is  not  doubtful  that  the 
faults,  which  characterized  the  first  were  repeated  with 
interest  in  the  second,  and  that  Ghiberti  finally  substi- 
tuted to  the  real  laws  of  bas-relief  a  pictorial  style  which 
sought  to  increase  the  illnsion  of  the  spectator  by  the 
introduction  of  linear  perspective."  We  may  admit  the 
art  with  which  the  sculptor  varied  the  planes  on  which 
his   figures    were   placed;    we   may  be   charmed   by  the 


fi^ration  maj  be  coDHidered  as 
bast  sOEtBiuing  the  principles  of 
baarelief  and  the  njaiiiDB  of  com- 
position perfected  by  Giotto.  In 
the  annunciation  there  is  more 
action  and  leas  balance,  and  the 
same  remarks  ma;  apply  to  the 
nativitj  and  adoration  of  the 
Magi. 

'  This  figure  waa  eiecated  in 
1414.  See  Ghiberti's  journal  of 
that  date  in  Baldinacci,  nb. 
snp.  Vol.  V.  p.  40. 

*  Vbb.  Vol.  UL  p.  110. 

■  Ghiberti  com.  in  Vas.  Vol.  I. 
p.  SXXll.  See  for  the  pa7mentB 
due  to  Hicheloiso  HicheloEzi,  hia 
tax  paper;  Gaye,  Carteggio, 
"  '  ""      He  describes  him - 


L  Tp*' 


the  statae  wm  commbBloned  of 
Ghiberti.  See  the  record  of  Ang. 
26.  1419  in  Baldinacci,  ub. 
snp.  Vol.  V.  p.  44.  In  1421.  Ghi- 
berti anooanees,  that  the  fignre 
has  failed  in  the  caiting,  and  con- 
sents to  recast  it  at  his  own  ex- 
pense; —  record.  Ibid.  Vol.  V. 
S.  51.  In  1422,  he  Gnall;  received 
Mgold  flor.  for  the  work.  Ibid. 
Vol.  V.  p.  52. 

*  It  was  finished   in   1447,  but 
only  gilt  in  1462. 

'  Forschnngon.   Vol.  U.  p.p. 
230  and  following. 

'  The  same  system  was  pvrsned 
in  the  reliefs  of  the  monument  of 
8.  Zanobi  at  8.  Haria  del  Fiore 
commissioned  in  1439.  SeeOaye, 
Carteggio.  Vol.  I.  p.  643. 
IS" 
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beauty  of  ieolated  parts  or  episodes;  but  the  critical  eye 
vainly  seeks  one  picture  in  which  the  simple  qualities 
required  by  the  gravity  of  sculpture  are  fully  muntained. 
The  general  features  of  this  great  work  are  crowding  of 
figures,  and  their  undue  subordination  to  the  distances 
and  accessories,  a  reversal  of  the  Giottesque  principle 
which  makes  distances  of  minor  importance;  an  appli- 
cation of  linear  perspective  to  plastic  art,  unusual,  and 
perhaps  to  be  entirely  condemned,  but  at  the  same  time, 
great  progress  over  past  efforts  in  the  definition  of  form 
and  a  perfection  in  the  use  and  production  of  ornaments 
of  fruit,  garlands,  and  birds  in  their  natural  shape,  inimit- 
able and  unsurpassed  to  this  day.  'How  far  the  latter 
quality  may  be  detrimental  by  casting  the  figure  subjects 
into  the  shade  may  be  left  to  the  individual  judgment  of 
the  observer.  Vasari,  who  always '  preferred  modem  to 
older  art,  naturally  placed  the  second  before  the  first  of 
Ghiberti's  gates.  In  this  he  has  been  followed  by  Bn- 
mohr.  The  true  maxims  of  art  were,  however,  best  pre- 
served in  the  first,  least  in  the  second. 

The  same  age  which  welcomed  the  gentle  talent  of 
Angelico,  the  manly  genius  of  Masaccio,  the  polished  art 
of  Brunelleechi  and  Ohiberti,  gave  expansion  to  Dona- 
tello'a  rugged  style.*  A  daring  energy,  a  fiery  temper, 
and  a  frank  demeanour,  united  to  an  open  disdain  of  the 
finesses  of  culture,  were  remarkable  in  him;  and  his  life 
and  works,  if  studied  apart  by  a  philosopher  and  a  critic, 
would  yield  the  same  conclusions  to  both.  His  character 
and  style  are  alike  illustrated  in  that  encounter  with 
.  Branelleschi,  which  ended  in  the  triumph  of  the  latter. 
"To  you  the  power  of  delineating  the  Saviour,  to  me  that 
of  representing  rustics,"  such  was  his  final  remark  to 
bis  friendly  rival.*  But  Donatelto  was  by  no  means  an 
ordinary  man.  The  strong  pulsation  of  his  blood,  the 
febrile  activity  of  his  hand  might  disable  him  from  re- 
flecting   on    the  creation  of  ideal  gentleness  of  type  or 

'  Uorn  138G.  Died  1468.         '  Vm.  Vol.  III.  p.  2«. 
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selectioii  of  form.  They  could  not  but  impart  to  every 
thing  he  undertook  a  masculine  energy  equally  original 
in  stamp  and  powerful  in  ita  impreBsion  on  the  beholder. 
DonateUo,  indeed,  was  a  man  whose  influence  on  cotem- 
porary  art  was  beyond  measure  great,  whose  fame  ex- 
tended far  outside  the  bounds  of  Italy,  and  who  stands 
forth  in  history  as  the  archetype,  on  which  Michael 
Angelo  was  modelled.  Michael  Angelo  might  truly  admire 
the  polish  of  Ghiberti,  and  declare  that  the  gates  of  S. 
Giovanni  were  worthy  of  guarding  the  entrance  to  Paradise; 
but  his  own  style  was  faithfully  moulded  on  that  of  Dona- 
teUo; and  we  recognize  in  two  great  Florentines  of  dif- 
ferent ages  the  same  characteristic  features. 

The  complex  of  Donatello's  numerous  works  reveals 
the  extraordinary  powers  of  one  whose  spirit  and  fire 
carried  him  beyond  the  limits  of  sober  and  select  thought. 
He  worked  and  created  with  a  vehemence  properly  called 
ftiria,  by  the, Italians,  and  suggesting  comparison  with 
the  .fiery  war  steed,  who,  with  swollen  nostrils,  struns  at 
the  curb  and  disdains  the  bit.  His  works  are  the  true 
/  reflex  of  his  nature.  Yet  his  command  of  means  was  in 
no  wise  common;  and  it  is  to  him  more  than  to  Ghiberti 
that  we  owe  the  style  which  Vasari  uBually  calls  "mo- 
dern".' The  study  of  the  models  of  antiquity  was  more 
marked  in  its  influence  on  his  productions  than  upon 
those  of  Ghiberti.'  One  may  still  contemplate  with  sur- 
prise the  classic  style  preserved  in  works  embodying  the 
subjects,  abd  imitating  the  manner,  of  the  Greek  time;^ 
one  admires  the  more  distant  but  not  less  certain  trace 
of  that  influence  in  works  illustrative  of  Bible  history. 
If,  among  the  many  statues  of  David  which  DonateUo 
produced,  we  choose  one  which  now  adorns  the  collection 
of  the  Uffizi,  we  shall  agree  with  Vasari'  that  the  life 


'  No  donbt  Ghiberti  and  Bni- 
nelleacbi  had  their  fair  sbare  in 
the  creatioo  of  the  modem  style; 
for  one  man  eaunot  alone  pro- 
dace    to    great    a    change.    Rut 


Donatello  was  the  chief  instrD- 
ment  in  it. 

'  See  the  bronze  patera  in  Cata 
Martelli  at  Florence. 

■   Vas.   Vol.    m.    p.   262.     The 
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and  fiesbinesB  in  it  are  admirable  and  the  more  praise- 
worthy  if  the  difficulties  of  bronze  be  conBidered.  We 
shall  contemplate  with  pleasure  elastic  motion  rivalling 
that  of  a  living  man;  and  we  shall  be  justified  in  adding, 
that  no  creation  of  the  revival ,  from  the  fourteenth  cent- 
ury to  the  time  of  Michael  Angelo,  is  more  entiUed  to 
claim  respect  and  admiration,  because  of  the  true  devel- 
opment of  the  maxims  and  laws  which  are  combined 
alike  in  it  and  in  the  Glreek  models.  The  youthful  cham- 
pion, trampling  with  his  right  foot  on  the  helmeted  head 
of  Goliath,  his  right  hand  grasping  a  long  straight 
Bword,  the  left  holding  a  stone  and  resting  on  the  hip, 
stands,  life  size,  and  all  but  naked  before  Uie  spectator. 
On  the  head,  whose  profile  is  of  claasic  line,  is  an  ancient 
helm,  which  casta  a  broad  shadow  on  the  youthful  fore- 
head; and  copious  locks  luxuriate  about  the  neck.  An 
admirable  unity  marks  the  contours  of  the  form,  whose 
select  parts  reveal  a  true  feeling  for  the  beauties  of 
Greek  statuary.  Donatello,  in  fact,  displays  the  results  of 
a  deep  study  of  the  antique,  combining  in  a  single  work 
the  truth  of  nature  with  nobleness  of  shape  and  of  mien, 
chasteness  of  form  with  breadth  and  ease  of  modelling. 
More  happy  in  bis  mood  than  at  other  periods  of  his 
career,  he  seems  to  have  curbed  the  natural  impetuosity 
of  his  temper  and  to  have  allowed  a  cooler  judgment  to 
restrain  the  natural  fire  that  burned  within  him.  We  may 
regret  that  he  should  not  have  constanUy  obeyed  this 
restrunt,  and  that  he  should  have  fallen  so  frequently 
into  a  less  noble  realism;  but  it  is  due  to  him  to  greet 
with  a  just  applause  those  works  in  which  he  gave  proofs 
that  he  possessed  the  highest  gifts  that  can  grace  a 
sculptor.  His  David  has  a  perfect  harmony  of  power,  of 
character  and  of  parts,  and  had  posterity  been  deprived 
of  all  his  works,  except  that,  he  would,  on  the  strength 
of  it,  be  called  the  best  sculptor  of  his  country.  Amongst 

itstne  Is  nomberod  398,  At  the  I  sons  Lorenzo  and  Julian  for  150 
Uffiii.  It  had  belonged  to  Cosmo  flor.  in  1476.  Gaye,  Carteggio. 
lie   Medici  and    was  sold  b;  his  |  Vol.  L  p.  672. 
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the  figures  which  have  been  usually  taken  as  a  teat  of 
Donatello's  power,  the  best  known  is  perhaps  the  S. 
George  of  Orsaomichele.  Firmly  poised  on  his  two  legs 
and  resting  his  hands  on  the  shield  that  guards  him,  he 
suggests  to  the  spectator  a  feeling  of  conscious  firmness 
and  security.  A  relief  of  S.  George  encountering  the 
Prince  of  darkness  adorns  the  pedestal  of  the  niche  ori- 
ginally occupied  by  the  statue;  and  afifords  a  perfect 
example  of  the  modem  art  to  which  Vaaari  alludes.  So 
vigorous  is  the  action,  so  fleshy  are  the  forms  tliat  they 
reoal  to  mind  the  pencil  studies  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
whilst  the  polish  of  tbe  marble  and  tlie  gentleness  of  the 
kneeling  female  illustrate  anew  the  sculptor's  capacity 
when  he  controlled  his  habitual  exuberance  of  spirit. 
Michael  Angelo  could  not  have  treated  more  perfectly 
than  Donatello  has  done,  the  large  planes  of  drapery 
which  cover  part  of  the  armour  of  the  statue.  In  this 
particular  indeed,  we  may  recognize  another  favorable 
feature  in  a  style  sufficienUy  remarkable  already.  Pro- 
vidence has  seldom  gifted  one  mortal  with  a  combination 
of  qualities  which  may  be  found  isolated  in  many;  ftnd 
Donatello  was  not  one  of  the  most  favoured  in  this  re- 
spect. But  whilst  his  manner  reveals  much  that  deserves 
moderate  applause,  it  has  clearly  many  qualities  of  value. 
"  He  frequently  sacrificed  the  perfection  of  the  whole  for 
the  elaboration  of  parts;  but  some  of  these  parts  were 
not  unfrequently  marked  with  the  stamp  of  undoubted 
progress.  Bis  draperies  are  an  evident  proof  that  he 
possessed  an  innovating  spirit.  "Whilst  Ghiberti  did 
nothing  more  than  continue  the  abuse  of  superfluous 
festooned  garments;  and  often  made  a  figure  but  a  peg 
on  which  to  hang  a  tunic;  whilst,  in  this,  the  great  author 
of  the  gates  of  S.  Giovanni  failed  to  maintain  the  simple 
maxims  of  Giotto  and  Orcagna,  Donatello,  mindful  of 
the  laws  of  sculpture,  sought  ever  to  remind  the  specta- 
tor that,  beneath  the  clotii,  there  moved  and  breathed  a 
human  body;  and  he  carried  out  this  necessary  law  of 
statuary  by  defining  the  under  forms  and  by  a  judicious 
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use  of  girdles  or  belts,  a  method  in  which  he  was  faidi- 
fully  followed  by  Mantegna  and  Michael  Angelo,  He 
took  into  due  account  the  action  of  the  joints  on  tlie  sur- 
face of  the  flesh,  and  introduced  the  necessary  folds  on 
the  skin  of  the  inner  bends,  whilst  he' rendered  the  tension 
of  the  other  parts  or  their  repose  by  large  and  massive 
planes,  according  to  the  rules  which  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
afterwards  laid  down  in  one  of  his  treatises.  Yet  even  these 
qualities  in  him  were  not  unalloyed,  and  the  critic  is  forced 
to  admit  that  be  fell  into  occasional  conventionalism,  lost 
sight  of  tbo  necessary  simplicity,  and  overcharged  his 
draperies  with  useless  detail.  The  greater  genius  of 
Michael  Angelo  was  not  indeed  free  from  this  reproach; 
but  if  conventional,  and  unselect,  he  avoided  the  too  fre- 
quent error  of  his  predec 


The  powerful  and  stem  figures  of  SS.  Peter  and  Mark 
at  Orsanmichele,  of  the  Zuccone  or  Baldpate  and  other 
Evangelists  on  the  westside  of  the  Campanile  of  S.  M. 
del  Fiore  at  Florence,  are  all  examples  of  the  qualities 
that  were  combined  in  Donatello.  It  is  true  that  the 
statues  of  the  Campanile  are  not  so  cleverly  adapted  as 
they  might  be  to  the  spaces  which  they  were  intended  to 
fill.  But  the  master  was  not  often  at  fault  in  this  respect; 
and  Vasari  gives  a  telling  account  of  the  manner  in  • 
which,  being  intrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  S.  Mark 
of  Orsanmichele,  and  having  finished  it  according  to  his 
judgment  in  th^  form  best  suited  to  the  position  it  was 
to  occupy,  he  discontented  the  syndics  of  the  Linaiuoli 
by  showing  them  the  statue  on  the  ground,  and,  a  few 
days  after,  roused  their  admiration  to  the  highest  pitch, 
by  discovering  it  unaltered  in  its  niche. '  Whether  Dona- 
tello owed  this  scientific  application  of  the  law  of  optics 
to  statuary  to  Brunelleschi,  or  to  bis  own  study  of  the 
antique,  it  was  an  eminent  quality  in  him,  and  the  art 
of  creating  form  go  as  to  appear  natural  when  seen  at 

'  Vas.  Vol.  III.  p.  24B— 50. 
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certun  dietanceB  and  heights,  has  seldom  been  better  ap- 
plied tban  it  Ib  in  the  S,  Mark  of  Orsanmichele. 

These  were  not  the  sole  dil'ficulties  of  his  practise  which 
Donatello  encountered  and  overcame.  In  the  faces  of 
the  pulpit  of  Prato,  on  the  round  surface  of  which  gay 
infants  dance',  he  shows  his  mastery  in  the  lowest  relief; 
and  thus  appears  to  be,  of  all  Italian  artists,  the  ablest 
in  this  most  difficult  branch.  It  maybe  admitted  that  he 
went  to  the  extreme  of  flatness;  still,  he  is  all  but  unique 
in  the  effort,  and  in  the  success  which  attends  it.  Were 
it  worth  while  to  add  this  example  to  foregoing  ones,  the 
student  would  only  be  strengthened  in  the  conviction  that 
Greek  models  yielded  inexhaustible  fruits  to  the  genius 
and  energy  of  Donatello.  If  we  contemplate  other  works, 
we  shall  see  that  he  derived  advantage  equally  great  from 
the  study  of  animal  nature.  The  statue  of  Gattamelatta 
at  Padua,  not  merely  displays  the  master's  power  in  limn- 
ing the  human  form,  but  reveals  his  ability  in  rendering 
that  of  the  horse.  Donatello,  in  fact,  shares  with  Verrocchio 
the  honour  of  having,  in  equestrian  statues,  made  a  nearer 
approach  to  the  antique  than  any  Italian  sculptor  of  sub- 
sequent or  previous  times.  We  have  thus  illustrated  by 
a  few  remarkable  examples  the  qualities  of  a  great  sculptor. 
Some  of  his  defects  have  been  incidentally  touched  upon. 
We  must  complete  the  impartial  enumeration  of  others. 
Donatello  was  seldom  select;  and  be  frequently  indulged 
in  the  slovenly  fault  of  reproducing  square  and  vulgar 
forms,  in  which  the  excess  of  life  in  the  action  of  muscles 
or  limbs  was  insufficient  to  make  the  spectator  forget  the 
unnoble  nature  of  the  being  represented.  Too  frequently 
form,  rustic  in  mould  and  in  strength ,  revealed  a  sacrifice  i 
of  idealism  to  details.  A  grand  feature  in  the  art  revived  ' 
by  Giotto  was  its  intense  gravity  of  religious  feeling. 
We  have  noted  the  gradual  disappearance  of  that  feature 
in  the  lapse  of  years,  as  the  revival  of  letters  introduced 
the  study  of  extinct  languages  and  of  pagan  philosophy. 
Many  artists,  however,  continued  to  treat  exclusively  religious 
subjects;  and  of  these  Ghiberti  was  one.     Donatello,  on 
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the  contrary,  reproduced  actual  imitations  of  the  deities 
and  emblems  of  antiquity;  and  he  was  so  littie  imbued 
with  the  idea  of  the  divinity  of  the  Saviour  that  be  natu- 
rally failed  when  be  took  in  band  Buch  a  subject  as  the 
crucifixion.  Brunelleschi  justly  reproached  him  when  he 
declared  tiiat  hia  Christ  was  a  rustic.  The  figure  exists 
to  this  day  in  S.  Croce  of  Florence,'  and  ia  not  only  a 
realistic  imitation  of  a  low  nature,  but  a  reproduction  of 
an  imperfect  form,  of  a  bony  and  muscular  nude  with  a 
'  large  bead  and  weak  chest.  But  Donatello  was  not  merely 
at  fault  when  called  upon,  as  on  this  occasion,  to  display 
perfect  ideal  of  form  and  religious  feeling.  He  was 
equally  unsuccessful  whenever  be  had  to  reproduce  any 
one  of  the  less  fine  or  placid  moods  into  which  the  human 
frame  may  be  thrown.  His  Magdalen  in  the  Baptistery 
of  Florence  is  but  a  sufTering  and  emaciated  shell,  un- 
feminine  in  every  sense,  and  with  hardly  a  trace  of  such 
original  beauty  as  might  be  supposed  to  linger  in  a  frame 
borne  down  by  long  anguish  and  penance.  The  extent  to 
which  Donatello  could  allow  his  cooler  experience  to 
desert  him  is  shown  in  the  exaggerated  and  grotesque 
groups  forming  the  reliefs  of  the  pulpits  of  S.  Lorenzo 
at  Florence.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  this  exaggeration  one 
marks  originality,  fancy,  and  a  vehemence  of  passion, 
which  seem  to  foreshadow  the  efTorts  of  Michael  Angelo 
in  his  decline. 

In  the  handling  of  bronze,  Donatello  has  been  described 
as  careless  or  inexperienced;  yet  Vasari's  praise  of  the 
casting  and  chiselling  in  the  Judith  and  Holophemes 
of  the  Loggia  de*  Lanzi  at  Florence  is  undeniably  correct 
and  just. 


*  In  the  Cappellft  B&rdi. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

PAOLO  TJCCELLI. 


We  have  seen  the  feeling  for  classic  art  aurvive  the 
tentative  efforts  of  the  earliest  ceDturies  to  carry  od 
Christiaii  painting  widi  pagan  jnodels ;  we  have  traced  its 
existence  throughout  the  decline  of  the  dark  ages,  and 
during  the  period  which  witnessed  a  deep  religious  spirit 
animate  the  painters  of  the  revival.  We  now  perceive 
that  the  antique,  which  the  most  religious  of  the  mystics 
had  not  entirely  neglected,  regained  an  absolute  sway. 
The  worship  of  the  literature  and  philosophy  of  Greece, 
which  Savonarola  opposed  in  vain,  now  filtered  into  every 
branch  of  art,  and  invaded  both  sculpture  and  painting. 
The  artists  of  this  time  were  probably  aware  that  no 
attempt  to  reach  the  ideal  could  be  successful  without  a 
deep  and  continuous  study  of  nature.  At  that  inexhaust- 
ible fountain  they  might  take  from  each  creation  that 
which  seemed  most  perfect,  combine  these  parts  into  a 
splendid  whole,  and  revive  the  greatness  of  a  by-gone  age. 
Some  choice  spirits  may  have  seen  the  goal,  and  tended 
towards  it.  They  may  have  entered  the  road  tLat  led 
thither  without  considering  the  obstacles  which  might 
stand  in  their  way.  It  was  certainly  given  to  none  in 
the  fifteenth  century  to  reach  it.  There  was  still  too 
much  to  be  done  before  an  ideal  could  be  attuned  j  and 
years  were  spent  in  an  effort  to  give  a  forward  impulse 
to  the  arts  or  sciences  which  are  the  concomitants  of  per- 
fect painting.  Some  took  np  perspective;  others,  chiaros- 
curo; many  struggled  to  improve  the  old  mediums.    Two 
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very  natural  results  followed  from  the  efTorts  of  the  time. 
The  study  of  old  Greek  models  rested  exclusively  on 
works  of  the  chisel.  Of  these  the  material  form  became 
impressed  on  the  painter's  eye.  Sctdpture  thus  invaded 
with  its  peculiarities  the  domain  of  painting.  The  demand 
for  marbles  and  bronzes  too  continued  to  produce  men 
equally  able  with  the  chisel  and  the  brush;  but  who  im- 
ported the  laws  of  bas-relief  into  painting,  as  Ghiberti 
bad  imported  the  laws  of  painting  into  bas-relief.  Men 
who  sought  to  impart  to  productions  of  the  brush  the 
polish  and  sharpness  that  dazzle  in  works  cut  out  of 
metal.  The  subjects  rendered  familiar  by  the  study  of 
the  antique  became  fashionable;  and  the  Bible  or  suntly 
legends  no  longer  formed ,  the  exclusive  food  for  artistic 
activity.  For  this  invasion  of  the  old  Christian  ground 
by  mythology,  the  time  seemed  aptly  chosen.  The  ardop 
of  religion  had  truly  passed  away  or  remained  confined 
to  a  class.  Purely  religious  painting,  perfected  with  a 
view  to  exalt  and  embody  the  lessons  of  a  fervent  faith 
had  sunk  into  the  grave  of  Angelico  who  had  lived 
to  see  new  generations  spring  up  around  him  unmoved 
by  his  example  or  careless  of  his  honest  enthusiasm. 
These  still  continued  to  represent  religious  subjects,  but 
did  not  preserve  the  stem  simplicity  neccessary  to  give 
them  grandeur  or  impress  the  spectator  with  their  solemnity. 
This  was  not  all.  Those  who  had  been  convinced  that 
a  study  of  nature,  and  not  a  mere  imitation  of  the  most 
perfect  models,  was  necessary  for  the  revival  of  the  genius 
of  an  extinct  art,  were  led  to  spend  more  than  usual  time 
in  examining  and  analyzing  all  natural  appearances.  In  this 
efTort,  most  tarried  by  ^e  way,  lost  sight  of  the  aim 
towards  which  the  subtle  knowledge  of  nature  should  have 
led  them,  and  became  realistic  imitators,  who  forget,  that 
the  ideal  is  based  on  selection.  The  characteristic  features 
of  Florentine  art  in  the  fifteenth  century  are  thus,  ob- 
livion of  the  great  aim  which  should  animate  every  artist, 
a  praiseworthy  effort  to  master  the  various  branches  of 
perspective,  light  and  shade,  and  the  chemistry  of  painting. 
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■wiih  a  tendency  to  imitate  the  mere  outer  show  of  the 
antique  or  an  unselect  nature. 

We  Bball  not  say  that  the  painters  of  this  time  deserve 
more  blame  than  praise.  In  so  far  as  they  had  aims, 
their  efforts  were  meritorious.  The  religious  school  which 
preceded  them  was  doubtless  more  in  the  path  of  the  truth; 
but  had  been  without  many  of  the  advantages  which  the 
later  labourers  in  the  field  were  enabled  to  glean.  Such 
as  may  think  that  art  is  not  an  emanation  or  expression 
of  the  feeling  of  its  time,  or  do  not  appreciate  the  old 
simplicity  which  made  every  thing  subordinate  to  a  sublime 
Christian  idea,  may  be  right  in  preferring  the  more 
realistic,  or  naturalist  school,  as  it  has  been  called,  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  There  are  beauties  and  excellence 
in  both. 

The  first  painter  of  Florence  who  displayed  the  charac- 
teristic features  which  have  been  thus  rapidly  sketched, 
is  Paolo  Doni,  or  Uccelli.  Bom  at  the  close  of  the  four- 
teenth century  (c.  1396 '))  he  was  apprenticed  to  Ixirenzo 
Ghiberti  and,  as  "garzone  di  bottega"j  (1407)  no  doubt 
fagged  for  Donatello  and  the  other  assistants  who  worked 
the  second  gate  of  the  Baptistery  of  S.  Giovanni.^  It 
was  thus  his  fortune  to  live  at  a  period  when  Bnmelleschi 
and  Ghiberti  carried  on  their  memorable  feud;  when 
Donatello  was  preparing  to  startle  his  countrymen  with 
the  originality  of  his  vehement  style.  It  was  an  age  in 
which  the  science  of  perspective  was  already  an  object  of 
ceaseless  research;  in  which  Brunelleschi  was  to  teach 
Masaccio  ihe  rudiments  of  that  science;  Ghiberti  was  to 
introduce  it,  in  spite  of  all  previous  experience,  into  bas- 
reliefs;  and  Donatello  was  preparing  to  show  its  use  in 
altering  the  natural  forms  of  statues  to  suit  the  position 


■  In  4  tax  papers,  of  1427,  1433, 
1442,  and  1446,  Paolo  gives  him- 
self a  different  age.  In  the  2  first 
he  sajs  he  was  born  in  1397.  In 
the  s'  he  gives  the  date  of  1402, 
in  the  last  that  of  1396.  A  record 
of  1469  contains  a  declaration  of 


his  age  and  infirmities.  He  there 
again  states  that  he  was  bom  in 
1396.   Oa.ya,  Carteggio.  Vol.  1. 
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in  which  they  were  intended  to  rest.  It  was  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  the  bias  of  a  youth  so  Bituated,  Bbonld  be, 
Brat,  to  imbibe  Uie  maxims  which  regulate  the  production 
of  bas-relief  next  to  master  if  possible  those  laws  of  per* 
Bpective  and  foreshortening  which  seemed  the  great  neces- 
sity of  the  time.  Finally  it  was  not  unnatural  that,  in 
bis  attempt  to  apply  the  laws  whoso  substance  he  desired 
to  master,  be  should  fall  back  upon  nature  as  the  source 
of  all  truth. 

Uccelli,  whose  works  are  unhappily  but  too  scarce,  or 
damaged  at  the  present  day,  still  shows  us  that  there 
were  more  of  the  elements  of  the  sculptor  than  of  the 
painter  in  him.  We  are  puzzled,  however,  to  point  out 
where  he  learnt  to  paint.  It  is  well  known  that  the  sister 
arts  were  usually  practised  in  each  atelier  of  Florence. 
Ghiberti  had  been  a  painter;  but  we  seek  in  vain  for 
pictures  by  him  or  by  Donatello.  Uccelli's  works  point 
unmistakeably  enough  to  the  same  source  of  teaching 
which  served  for  Masolino  and  Maeaccio,  and  is  revealed 
in  the  manner  of  Fra  Filippo.  Sharing  with  Donatello  a 
general  contempt  for  select  nature,  he  drew  with  a  hard- 
ness of  line  which  betrays  familiarity  with  sculpture.  But 
his  colour,  if  it  may  be  judged  from  the  damaged  creations 
we  still  possess,  was  fused,  careful,  slightly  cold  in  shadow, 
but  of  a  rosy  tone  in  the  flesh  lights.  Ho  sparingly  used 
liquid  and  not  unpleasant  tints  over  the  grey  preparations. 
The  effect  upon  the  spectator's  eye  is  that  of  flatness. 
We  possess  pictures  of  his  early  and  of  his  later  time; 
the  first,  tentative,  and  imperfect,  revealing  the  course 
of  his  struggle  towards  a  true  representation  of  fore- 
shortened parts  and  perspective  lines,  giving  ue  the  block, 
without  the  pliant  action  of  bodies,  full  of  realism  and 
detail;  the  last,  more  masterly  and  perfect,  with  figures 
in  good  form  and  proportions,  draped  so  as  to  develop 
the  shape  with  propriety,  but  still  reminiscent  of  bas-relief 
in  their  plasticity,  and  in  the  peciiliar  distribution  of  the 
groups  and  episodes. 

In   the  first  class  are   three  out  of  four  panels  repres- 
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eotiog  incidents  of  battle,  adorning,  of  old,  the  garden 
of  the  Bartotini  at  Gualfonda  near  Florence. '  The  eager- 
ness of  rival  purchasers  has  left  but  one  to  the  Uffizi  at 
Florence.  Two  others  are  in  the  ex-Campana  Collection 
at  the  Louvre  and  in  the  National  gallery.  A  daring 
boldness  of  action  marks  the  kuigbts  and  barded  steeds 
in  tilt  which  form  the  subject  of  the  panel  at  Florence; 
but  the  conception  is  more  praiseworthy  than  successful; 
and  the  effect  of  certain  movements,  such  as  that  of  a 
kicking  horse,  is  ludicrous  and  grotesque.  Again,  Uie 
foreshortened  position  of  a  prostrate  steed  presenting  bis 
belly  and  heels  as  well  as  the  legs  of  his  fallen  rider  to 
the  spectator,  suggests  l^e  wish  rather  than  the  power  to 
overcome  a  difliculty'  of  no  mean  kind.  PerBpective  of 
broken  lances,  shields,  and  helmets,  is  laboriously  carried 
out;  and  distant  episodes  of  archers ,  men  at  arms  and  dogs, 
.  show  that  Uccelli  already  possessed  the  art  of  perspective; 
but  the  spectator  has  before  him  the  lifeless  and  wooden 
models  of  divers  figures,  their  geometrical  substance  with- 
out the  final  dressing  that  should  give  life  to  the  form 
and  its  action.  Added  to  this,  sharp  outlines  cut  out  the 
figures;  and  the  injury  done  by  lime  and  restoring  to  the 
colours  readers  the  whole  x>roduction  of  less  interest  to 
the  lover  of  good  pictures  than  to  the  critic.  The  piece 
serves,  in  fact,  as  a  medium  for  a  show  of  a  knowledge 
in  foreshortening,  whereas  perspective  should  have  no 
other  aim  than  to  make  the  picture  true  and  productive 
of  a  natural  illusion.*  One  can  fancy  Donatello  saying, 
at  sight  of  such  a  work.  "This  perspective  of  yours 
makes  you  drop  the  cert^n  for  the  uncertiun.  These  are 
things  which  can  only  be  of  use  to  a  workman  in  mar- 
quetry." *  It  is  not  nniateresting,  however,  to  note  at  the 
outset  that  Uccelli  attacked  at  once  a  series  of  difficulties. 


'  Vm.  Vol.  m.  p.  96. 

'  This  picture  (No.  21,  1"  Cor- 
ridor) IB  signed  on  a  shield  to  the 
left  "Paul!  Ucieli  opus".  Bujf- 
giftrdini  restored  this  and  the  re- 


nftiDing  panels;  but  did  more  ia- 
jnr}'  than   good.     The   surface   is 
blackened.  Bee  also  Vas.  Vol.  III. 
p.  96. 
•  V»e.  Vol.  ni.  p.  89. 
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He  not  ooly  revelled  in  the  details  of  armour,  saddlery, 
and  plumes,  which  marked  the  panoplies  of  his  time,  but 
he  studied  horses,  dogs,  and  birds.  His  partiality  to  the 
latter  is  the  origin  of  his  nickname.  He  even  attempted 
to  depict  the  strangest  animals;  and  Vasari  relates  of  him 
that,  in  the  ceiling  of  the  Loggia  de'  Peru2zi  at  Florence, 
he  figured  the  elements  as  four  animals;  the  earth  as  a 
mole,  water  as  a  fish,  and  fire  aa  a  salamander.  He 
should  have  symbolized  air  as  a  chameleon,  but  deceived 
by  a  similarity  of  structure  in  the  name,  he  substituted 
for  the  lesser  creature  a  camel.' 

In  the  next  piece,  at  the  Louvre,  in  which  a  leader  in 
armour,  on  a  sable  horse,  and  with  a  high  hat,  has  drawn 
his  sword,  and  prepares  to  follow  a  first  line  of  knights, 
starting  with  couchant  Lances,  the  action  is  more  calm,  yet 
the  forms  are  still  wooden.  The  movement  of  the  foot- 
men in  the  intervals  of  the  cavalry  are  true;  but,  in  them, 
as  in  the  group  of  riders  in  armour  at  the  right  side, 
there  is  stJJl  a  rigidity  approaching  that  of  stone.  The 
best  of  these  panels  is  that  of  the  National  Gallery,*  re- 
presenting the  battle  of  S.  Egidio,  fonght  by  Malatesta, 
who  appears,  with  his  youthful  nephew  Oaleazzo  at  his 
side,  issuing  the  order  to  advance.  Without  any  colour 
in  consequence  of  abrasion,  without  swing  in  the  drawing, 
because  of  the  sharpness  and  broken  quality  of  the  ont- 
lioes,  without  dignity,  because  the  fignres  are  feeble  and 
lean,  and  the  costuiae  of  the  time  is  not  picturesque,  this 
piece  may  still  command  attention.  The  heads  of  Malatesta 
and  Galeazzo  are  modelled  in  soft  and  well  fused  tones 
of  rosy  hue  fmd  spare  impasto;  the  shadows  are  slighUy 
cold,  but  the  whole  is  executed  in  the  most  careful  style 
after  the  technical  method  observable  in  the  works  of  Maso- 
lino  and  Fra  Filippo.  Galeazzo  in  profile ,  a  boy  of  fair 
hair  and  complexion  gorgeously  attired  in  a  gold  embroider- 
ed dress,'  is  a  happy  effort  of  the  artist's  pencil.     Uccelli 


<  Vat.  Vol.  in.  p.  97.  jUils  of  coatonte,    that  the   staff 

*  No.  633.  -      B,Dd  gold  embToideiiea  are  flazed 

'  Note   in  the  execution  of  <1c-  |  witli  a  ^neral  warm  and  fluid  tint. 
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possibly  had  bwt  to  copy  Batwre  to  succeed,  for  the  youth 
was  evidently  handsome;  and  it  is  suggestive  of  this  belief 
that  when  Uccelli  painted  figures  in  which  he  vaa  not 
bound  to  produce  a  portrait,  the  forms  of  head  which  he 
preferred  were  round  and  plump  in  external  outline, 
pinched  and  small  in  the  more  minute  detail.  *  As  to  the 
action,  —  the  shape  of  steeds  and  their  riders,  —  the  profuse 
finery  of  dress,  ornaments,  and  distances  of  landscape,  — 
the  character  of  this  example  is  not  essentially  different 
from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  series  to  which  it  belongs. 

We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  exact  time  when 
these  pictures  were  executed;  although  the  subject  of 
one  of  them,  that  of  the  battle  of  S.  E^dio,  points  to  a 
date  subsequent  to  1416;  nor  are  we  rich  in  anecdotes  of 
TJccelli's  private  life,  Vasari's  description  suggests  the 
idea  of  a  man  much  worn  by  study,  toiling  at  night  over 
perspective  problems,  earning  little  and  not  producing 
much.^  The  anecdote  of  Uccelli's  tlight  from  the  monks 
of  S.  Miniato  because  they  fed  him  exclusively  on  cheese,' 
might  however  lead  to  the  belief  that  hermit's  fare  was 
at  least  not  habitual  with  him;  whilst  the  facts,  that  he 
made  a  will  as  early  as  1425  and  possessed  a  house  worth 
a  hundred  florins  in  1434,  sufficiently  prove  that,  albeit 
his  fame  might  not  be  great,  yet  bis  means  were  ample.* 
It  is  clear,  from  his  returns  to  the  income  tax  office,  that 
he  lived  at  Florence,  with  but  little  interruption,  until 
1446;'  and  well  founded  doubts  may  therefore  be  urged 
against  the  statement  ofVasari,  that  Uccelli,  accompanied 
Donatello  in  1444  to  Padua.^     Yet  we  may  not  deny  that 

I  Something  in  the  drawing  of  '  cordB:  Uccelli's  bonBe  was  In  VU 
this  picture  makei  it  reminisccDt   della  Scala. 

*   "       "  " '    "  "    ""■  '  Income   tax  returna  for  1427, 

1133,  1442  and  1446  are  mentioned 
b;  Oaye,  nb.  anp.  and  that  of 
1434  is  riven  in  full. 

'  Vas.  Vol,  III.  p.  M.  We  have 
minute  records  of  Dooatello'B  ataj 
in  Padua,  of  the  sumn  paid  him 
for  iTorks  at  the  Santo,  of  the 
pupils  and  asBlBtants  that  were 
with   him.     The  name   of  Uccelli 


of  the  manner  of  Pra  Filippo. 
The  colonr  suggests  the  same 
idea,  being  laid  in  with  a  liquid 
brush,  of  a  dat  bnt  golden  tone, 
where  not  abraded. 


'  Vas.  Vol.  UI.  p.  89. 
'  Vas.  Vol.  m.  p.  90. 
*  Gayo,   Carteggio.    Vol.   I 
p.p.  14G— 7,  gives  the  original  re- 

VOL.  II.  19 
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Uccelli,  at  Bome  period  of  bis  life  was  in  that  city;  for 
the  Anonimo  (Morelli)  notea  that  the  frescos  of  the  Palace 
of  the  Vitaliani  were  by  him.'  About  1436  Uccelli  com- 
pleted a  portrait  of  the  EngliBh  Condottiere,  Hawkwood, 
in  S.  M.  del  Fiore  at  Florence.  It  did  not  meet  with  ap- 
proval from  the  council,  of  the  works;  and  a  record  of 
that  year  "orders  the  capo  maestro  to  take  down  the 
equestrian  figure  which  is  not  properly  punted  by  P. 
Uccelli,  and  requirea  the  artist  to  repaint  it  in  terra 
verde/"  or  dead  colour.  Whether  the  order  was  obeyed, 
or  whether  the  figure  now  in  S.  Maria  del  Fiore  be  the 
one  which  was  disapproved,  is  immaterial.  It  was  not 
unlikely  that  the  critics  of  the  time  should  have  been 
struck  by  a  peculiarity  which  has  since  been  stigmatized 
by  Vasari,'  and  which  has  given  rise  to  long  comments 
from  more  modern  critics.  This  peculiarity  lies  in  the 
action  given  to  the  horse  on  which  Hawkwood  rides,  on- 
nataral,  according  toVasari,  because  the  steed  only  rests 
on  one  fore  and  one  hind  leg,  unnatural  perhaps,  according 
to  the  judgment  of  the  council  of  H,  M.  del  Fiore,  but 
masterly  and  true  to  nature  in  fact,  being  indeed  but  a 
counterput  in  drawing  of  the  action  given  by  Donatello 
to  tiie  horse  of  Gattamellata  at  Padua. 

Uccelli's  purpose  was,  in  obedience  to  inatructions,  to 
represent  Hawkwood  in  full  panoply  as  he  might  have 
appeared  in  marble,  had  the  provision,  made  in  1393  for 
the  erection  of  a  monument  to  his  memory,*  been  carried 
out.  Being  ptunted  in  green  earth  it  would  naturally 
preserve  the  appearance  of  stone;  being  drawn  by  Ucccelli 
with  the  same  attention  to  the  laws  of  optics  which  had 
dictated  to  Donatello   the  proportions  of  his  S.  Mark  in 


doei  not  appenr  in  any  of  these 
recordi.  Seo:  La  Basilica  di 
B.  AntoDiQ  di  Padova.  i".  Pad. 
by  Padre  Bernardo  GoDzati. 
Vol.  I.  Capa.  IV.  and  VI.,  and 
the  proofa  in    the  "Uocunieiiti' 


Uooelli    here    painted    R^ureB   of 

giants  for  a  ducat  a  piece. 

*  Tbc  original  provision  for  « 
mouument  toHairkirood  was  made 
in  1393,  (Gaye,  ub.  sup.  Vol.1, 
p.  636.) 


appended.  ■  Vaa.  Vol.  HI.  p.p 


Bup.    p.    33.         •  See  note  e 
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Oraaiimicliele,  it  might  have  induced  the  spectator  to  be- 
lieve that  his  glance  was  truly  directed  towards  a  natural 
creation  of  plaBtic  art.  The  beholder  eeea  in  fact  an 
imitation,  first:  of  a  atone  sepulchre  leaning  on  brackets 
high  up  on  the  wall  and  properly  drawn  as  if  seen  from  , 
below;  secondly:  a  pedestal  resting  on  the  sepulchre;  and 
thirdly:  the  profile  of  a  stepping  horse  on  which  Hawk- 
wood  with  the  batooD  of  command  rides  with  security 
and  ease.  If  executed  in  1436,  this  work  proves  that 
Uccel^  was  thus  early  master  of  his  craft,  and  far  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  period  of  groping  and  trial  which 
■  witnessed  the  production  of  the  foregoing  pieces.  Katural 
in  movement,  broadly  designed,  as  well  as  nobly  conceived, 
executed  with  consistent  power,  this  statue  of  Hawk- 
wood  reveals  Uccelli  possessor  of  the  arts  of  foreshorten- 
ing and  perspective,  and  conscious  of  human  and  brute 
forms  in  their  best  proportions.  It  shows  us  the  high 
standard  of  scientific  knowledge  which  had  been  attained 
by  Florentine  painters  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century;'  but,  above  all,  it  displays  Uccelli's  style  founded 
essentially  upon  the  study  of  statuary  corrected  by  the 
study  of  nature. 

In  other  examples,  such  as  the  frescos  of  the  cloisters 
in  S.  M.  Novella,  where  bas-relief  is  again  imitated  not 
only  by  the  use  of  dead  colour,  but,  as  in  bas-relief,  by 
the  distribution  of  the  scenes  into  distinct  parts,  within 
given  spaces,  Uccelli  discloses  still  more  concretely  the 
various  phases  of  bis  acquirements  and  inherent  defects. 
"Without  poetic  thought,  he  subjects  incidents  hitherto  re- 
presented with  religions  tenderness  and  feeling,  to  a  coarser 
contact  with  humanity.     He  reminds  us  of  the  imperfectifma 


'  Thi*  piece  originally  eKecuted 
in  freico,  has  been  siDce  trang- 
ferred  to  canvass,  and  U  some- 
-  vrhat  damaged  by  tbe  operation. 
The  back-^ound,  tbe  saddle,  and 
bridle,  are  red.  The  painter's  name 
may  Rtill  be  read: 

"Paiili  Uccelli  opas." 


In  8.  M.  del  Fiore,  Uccelli  also 
painted  tbe  face  of  tbe  clock  in- 
side the  cbnrch  (Vas.  Tol.  lU. 
p.  95.).  Four  beads  at  the  angles 
of  tbe  square  circumscribing  the 
dial  may  still  be  traced,  but  they 
are  au  damaged  that  thej  give 
no  clue  to  the  master's  style. 
19* 
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of  ordiDary  men  whose  form  and  action  he  realizes  with 
hard-and  unchoice  character,  yet  the  plastic  forms  accnee  a 
fruitful  study  of  nature,  with  recurrent  reminiscences  of  the 
antique,  —  fair  proportions  and  real  bone  and  muscle 
beneath  broad  draperies.  Perspective  is  carried  to  a  high 
level  of  perfection  in  its  application  to  animate  and  in- 
animate objects,  and  an  improved  artfulness  is  visible  in 
the  mode  of  rendering  projections  of  shadows. 

The  subjects   of  the  frescos   in  the  cloisters   of  S.  M. 
Novella  are  i 


Starting  from  the  space  nearest  the  entrance  from  the 
cloister  Into  the  cbnrch,  the  eye  first  glances  (left)  at  the 
animal  creation,  (right)  the  creation  of  man  in  the  Innette. 
In  the  first  the  Eternal  of  hnman  size,  in  copioas  drapery 
and  grave  attitude,  is  surrounded  by  animals  of  varioas 
kinds.  In  the  second,  parted  from  the  first,  by  a  rock,  the 
Eternal,  again,  advances  and  helps  Adam  to  rise.  In  the 
lower  course  of  this  arched  space  are  traces  of  the  form 
of  Eve  and  of  the  Father,  with  the  Temptation  to  the  right. ' 
The  second  lunette  contains  the  Expulsioq  and  "Adam  and 
Eve  labouring  by  sweat  of  their  brow."  In  the  lower  course, 
is  the  sacrifice  and  the  death  of  Abel.  The  third  lunette 
and  its  lower  course,  rudely  represent  the  building  of  the 
ark  and  the  procession  of  God's  creatures;  and  they  suggest  - 
either  that  Uccelli  had  no  part  in  their  prodnction,  or  that 
some  inferior  painter  renewed  them  at  a  later  time.^ 

Far  more  interesting  is  the  fourth  lunette,  of  the  deluge, 
in  the  upper  part  of  which  angels  and  monsters  seem  to 
urge  the  elements  to  the  destruction  of  every  thing  on  the 
earth's  surface.     On  the  right,  floats  the  ark  in  turbid  waters, 


'  Part  ,of  the  intonaco  in  tha 
creatioD  (rf  animals  haa  fallen 
and  mnoh  that  Yaaari  describes  is 
gone  (Vbb,  IU.  p.  92).  The  crea- 
tion of  Adam  is  better  preserved, 
tbe  most  perfect  indeed  as  re- 
g^ards  condition  of  the  whole 
■eries.  The  treeB  in  the  distance 
originall/paiutediD  red  are  spoiled 
by  retoncbing.  Tfai«  and  other 
back-gronnda  are  ori^nallj  water 
colour,  not  fresco-  In  the  creation 
of  Eve  there  are  but  traces  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  outline  of 


the  Creator  in  pra61e,  and  of  the 
form  of  Eve.  Adam  is  gone.  In 
the  TempUtion  one  still  sees  on 
the  left  the  outline  of  Adam  and 
a  serpent  about  the  tree.  -  The 
latter  baa  a  hnman  head  of  a 
pleasing  regular  profile  and  not 
in  dead  colour  like  the  rest.  On 
the  right,  Eve  holds  the  apple. 
The  distance  is  red. 

'  Vasari  notes  that  "two  flceoes 
are  by  another  hand"  (Vol.  III. 
p.  na.) 
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a.  lofty  edifice  of  wooden  beams,  at  whose  window  Noah 
receives  the  dove.  A  similar  edifice  floats  to  the  left,  whilst, 
between  the  two,  variotis  episodes,  incident  to  a  vast  and 
nniversal  innndatioa,  are  depicted.  In  the  distance,  a  thun- 
derbolt rends  an  oak.  Nearer,  and  amongst  other  scenes 
of  angniah,  one  may  note  a  naked  fignre  on  a  float  in 
friendly  contact  with  a  bear,  both  determined  to  repel  a 
lion  who  swims  towards  them.  A  fignre  to  the  left  of  this 
strives  to  ^n  a  footing  on  the  steps  of  tbe  floating  edifice. 
More  in  front  to  the  right,  a  naked  wretch  grasps  with  the 
energy  of  despair  the  sides  of  a  barrel  in  which  he  is 
floating.  A  woman  before  htm  snpports  sn  aged  man  on 
the  back  of  a  swimming  buffalo.  To  her  right  an  erect 
fignre  in  full  draperies  is  grasped  at  the  feet  by  a  drown- 
ing man.  The  upper  part  of  the  body  of  a  dead  child  is 
on  the  water  near  the  foreshortened  frame  of  one,  face  up- 
wards, presenting  his  feet  to  the  spectator.  A  crow  pecks 
out  the  eyes  of  one  of  the  dead;  and  a  buoyant  corpse 
lies  supine  on  the  billow  with  head  and  abonlders  to  the 
beholder.  On  the  left  foreground,  a  naked  man  on  a  horse 
threatens  with  a  sword  one  in  a  similar  condition,  defend- 
ing himself  with  a  club.  Between  them  a  tired  wretch  still 
paddles  on  bis  back.  Pressed  to  the  side  of  the  ark  by 
the  wind  which  glues  his  wet  garments  to  his  frame ,  stands 
anotber  victim  of  the  elements.' 
Noah's  sacrifice,  in  the  next  lower  course  can  be  traced  in 
-  a  few  parts  only.  The  fignre  of  the  Creator,  appearing  in 
air  with  bis  head  away  from  the  spectator,  is  a  mere  out- 
line. One  sees  further  the  heads  of  persons  kneeling  about 
an  altar,  and  a  rainbow.  Then  comes  the  "Ebriety  of  Noah, 
where  the  patriarch  lies  on  the  ground,  foreshortened;  and 
his  son  stands  over  him,  about  to  cover  his  nakedness.  In 
rear,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  picture,  another  son  starts 
back  in  surprise;  and,  on  the  left,  Shem  points  at  the  pro- 
strate frame  of  his  father.  A  trellice  with  grapes  is  bebiud 
Shem,  a  cabin,  with  two  casks  of  wine,'  behind  the  central 


'  This  fresco  is  not  without 
damage.  The  drowued  child  on 
the  right  is  hair  repainted,  the 
fignre  whose  eyes  are  jicoked  ont 
by  the  crow  is  repainted  with 
the  bird  itself  on  lines  different 
from  the  original  ones.  The  figure 
in  the  distance  to  the  left,  creep- 
ing np  the  steps,  is  retoncbed. 
The   foreshortened  corpse   on  the 


right,  with  its  head  to  the  spec- 
tator, is  in  a  similar  condition. 
Besides  this,  whole  pieces  of  col- 

■  In  the  trellice  is  the  outline 
of  a  fignre.  Vasari  pretends  that 
the  perspective  of  the  casks  is 
incorrect,  bnt  the  accnracj  of 
his  remarks  in  this  respect  can- 
not now  bo  tested. 
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groap.  It  is  a  pity  that  thia  fresco,  which  Vaaari  prfuses 
and, criticises,  should  be  much  injured.  The  figure  of  Sbem  is 
preserved,  with  the  exception  of  a  part  of  the  face,  shoulder, 
aud  right  hand.  The  upper  part  of  the  (Neutral  tigare  remains, 
with  part  of  the  bead  and  shonldcr  of  that  covering  the  naked- 
ness of  Noah.i 

Injured  as  these  frescos  have  been,  a  careful  analysis 
of  their  parts  may  yield  some  fruitful  observations.  The 
conception  of  Adam's  creation  reveals  a  nevr  realism »  aa 
effort  to  show,  not  a  creative  act  resulting  from  a  mere 
enforcement  of  will,  but  a  materia!  exertion  of  phy- 
sical force.  Adam  does  not  move  alone,  and  at  the 
command  of  God;  but  the  Creator  takes  him  by  the  hand 
and  helps  him  to  rise;  and  the  spectator  unmistakeably 
notes  the  muscular  exertion  which  is  necessary  for  the 
performance  of  the  action.  The  nude  of  Adam  is  in  fact 
a  realistic  study  of  a  muscular  and  well  proportioned 
nude,  neglected  somewhat  in  the  drawing,  chiefly  of  the 
extremities,  but  rendered  with  a  plasticity  reminiscent  of 
statuary.  A  breeze  plays  through  the  broad  draperies  of 
the  Eternal,  the  folds  of  whose  garment  .still  show,  with 
some  festooning,  the  principal  masses  of  the  flesh  beneath 
them.'  But,  that  which  betrays  unmistakeably  the  edu- 
cation of  Uccelli  is  the  lozenge  frame  with  its  checquered 
black  and  white  pattern,  and  the  red  background.* 

Uccelli  finds  means  to  represent,  in  the  deluge,  motion 
and  irresistible  force,  the  rush  of  the  wind,  tie  fury  of 
the  elements  and  the  helplessness  of  man.  lie  does  not 
attain  the  highest  tragic  awfulness,  but  he  combines  much 
that  contributes  to  it.  In  this  composition,  especially, 
appears  his  tendency  to  import  into  painting  the  laws  of 
distribution  habitual  to  the  sculptor  of  bas-reliefs.  He 
divided  his  scene  into  three  great  parts,  joining  them  well 
together  for  the  sake  of  unity  and  introducing  a  strong 
realism  into  the  incidents.  His  power  of  keeping  the  human 
form,   even  when  draped,   before  tJie  spectator's  eye  is 

'    Thns    it   IB    clear    that    the  I  drsperj  skirtB  is  a  remnant  of  the 
whole  of  the  Bgare  of  Noah  Is  new.    teacRiD^  of  Ghiberti. 
•  Tho   meandBriiig   line   of   the|      '  The  background   though    red 
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shown  in  ihe  figure  clinging  to  the  ark  and  pressed  to 
its  side  by  the  force  of  the  wind.  The  clammy  gannenta 
show  the  fleshy  parts  below,  and  the  gale  makes  the  folds 
flap  again.  Here,  too,  may  be  noticed  Uccelli's  accuracy 
in  rendering  the  projection  of  shadows;  for,  thongh  the 
storm  is  in  full  rage,  the  sun  still  shines  through  an 
opening  in  the  clouds.  As  to  perspective  and  anatomy, 
sufficient  is  to  be  found  in  this  one  fresco  for  tracing  the 
exact  picture  of  Uccelli's  talent;  and  for  gaining  the  con- 
viction, that  he  had  mastered  the  problem  of  retreating 
lines  to  various  vanishing  points  on  a  common  horizon, 
or  in  the  definition  of  circles  and  curves  at  different  dis- 
tances and  on  numerous  planes.  His  masterly  fore- 
shortening, in  floating  corpses  must  have  astonished  the 
men  of  his  time.  His  knowledge  of  the  forms  of  animals, 
native  and  foreign,  is  equally  apparent  and  curious. 

The  daring  witb  which  Uccelli .  depicted  the  Eternal, 
descending  with  his  head  away  from  the  beholder,  justiy 
surprised  Vasari.  Its  counterpart  is  to  be  found,  in  Uc- 
celli's century,  only  in  a  similar  figure  by  Fiero  della 
Francesca  in  the  fresco  of  the  dream  of  Constantino  at 
S.  Francesco  of  Arezzo. 

In  the  Ebriety  of  Noah,  which  seems  the  last  of  the 
series,  Uccelli  displays  greater  boldness  of  hand;  but  he 
still  preserves  characteristic  peculiarities,  such  as  oval 
heads  with  angularly  lined  features.  The  figures  are 
elastic  in  movement,  firm  in  tread;  and  the  colour,  where 
preserved,  is  well  modelled  and  sofUy  fused  in  the  system 
already  noticed.  The  figure  of  Shem  is,  according  to 
Vasari,  a  portait  of  Uccelli's  friend,  the  painter  Dello. 
That  painter  bad  wandered  in  his  youth  into  distant 
countries  and  had  settled  in  Spain.  He  returned,  however, 
in  1446  to  Florence,  where  he  remained  two  years.  He 
was  at  the  time  about  42,'  and  that  is  the  apparent  age 

like  tbe  Bk;r  (''BP'>i'>tod)  ie  simple  jHia  life  aball   be   sketched  later, 
in  its  mass   of  rock.    The  fore-    with  tbe  assUtance  of  new  do- 
ground  is  a  meadow  with  flowers,    coments    discovered    b;    Bifnar 
'  Dello  was  bom  about  1404.    Gaetano  Uilanesi.  Bee  Gior.  Stor. 
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of  Shem  in  the  lEist  of  Uccelli'a  frescos.  We  may  assume 
therefore  that  the  cloister  of  S.  Maria  Novella  was  painted 
by  Ucceili  about  1446—8. 

The  historian  may  regret  that  he  cannot  record  the 
time  when  Donatello,  BrunclleBchi,  and  Antonio  Manetti 
were  gathered  together  by  Ucceili  as  in  a  gallery  with 
Oiotto  at  their  head.  The  genius  of  Giotto,  it  is  clear, 
was  still  acknowledged  by  the  painters  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  sources  of  his  p«wer  were  beyond  the  ken 
of  the  single  artist,  it  is  true;  but  the  realist  painter  and 
sculptor,  the  daring  architect,  the  mathematician,  who 
helped  by  science  the  solution  of  perspective  problems, 
were  wilting,  it  would  seem,  to  admit  that  a  combination 
of  gifts  had  found  place  in  the  early  Florentine  master, 
and  entitled  him  to  stand  at  their  head.  Little  of  the 
original  work  remains  in  the  series  of  portraits  of  these 
men,  now  in  the  Louvre  under  the  name  of  Ucceili. '  The 
impression  which  it  creates  is  that  of  an  old  copy  of  the 
time  of  Pontormo.'  The  inscription  is  modem.  Yet  the 
portraits  correspond  with  Vasari's  descriptions  and  the 
wood-cuts  in  his  ori^al  edition;  and  a  close  inspection 
may  permit  tlie  critic  to  admit  that  the  picture  is  a  genuine 
one  of  the  time,  and  really  by  Ucceili. 

A  wide  divergence  of  thought  and  of  talent  separated 
Paolo  from  Hasaccio.  But  one  should  have  thought  the 
latter  not  onworthy  to  be  classed  amongst  the  geniuses 
whom  we  have  but  now  seen  brought  together  in  one 
picture.  Some  concealed  record  may  yet  come  to  light, 
from  which  we  shall  learn  that  Masaccio  and  Ucceili  were 
not  unacquainted.  We  have  it  indeed  on  fair  authority 
that  the  latter  painted  the  predella  of  an  altarpiece  in 
S.  Maria  Maggiore  at  Florence,  of  which  the  principal 
panel  was  by  Masaccio.     But  this,  and  many  other  works 


degli   Archivi    Toscsni    i 

1660.    3'    quarter    p.    10 

paintings     were     execiit< 

fnoda  left  for   the  purpose  a 

b»ok  as  the  year  1348  by  Torino  di  I      *  80  completely   Is   the  picture 

Daldese,  u  merchant  of  Florence.  |  repaiuted. 


"J.: 

Va 

e  com.  to   life 
B.  nb.  snp.  Vol. 

of  De 
III  p. 
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No.  184. 

Louvre 
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of  interest  produced  during  a  long  course  of  years  have 
been  totally  lost  to  posterity-' 

Uccelli,  in  his  later  years  was  invited  by  tbe  brother- 
bood  of  Corpus  Cristi  at  Urbmo  to  paint  an  altarpiece. 
His  name  did  not  escape  the  attcntiTe  Giovanni  Santi, 
who  gives  him  a  good  word  in  his  Elogioj'  whilst  tbe  re- 
cords of  tbe  brotherhood  contain  items  of  payments  to  him 
for  his  work  and  for  bis  journey  from  Florence  in  1468.' 
Tbe  altarpiece  is  no  longer  to  be  fotmd;  and  tbero  is  no 
authentic  picture  of  tbe  master  in  XJrbino.  Yet  in  S.  Agntba 
of  that  city  a  predella  was  long  preserved  as  a  part  of 
an  altarpiece  executed  by  Giusto  of  Ghent.  It  may  now 
bo  seen  in  tbe  college  of  tbe  R.  P.  Scolopi  contiguous  to 
S.  Agatha.  The  subjects,  six  in  number,  are  derived  from 
a  legendary  description  of  tbe  theft  of  a  pyx: 

First  we  note,  in  a  room,  a  dame,  at  a  counter,  present- 
ing, apparently  to  a  silversmith,  the  pyx  with  tbe  wafer  of 
the  host  upon  it.  Next  comes  a  scene  in  two  parts.  To  the 
left  is  an  interior 'where  the  silver  of  the  pyx  is  smelting 
on  a  fire  to  the  right.  Blood  flows  out  of  the  pot,  and  the 
miracle  seems  to  fill  the  purchaser  with  a  very  natnraJ  terror. 
The  female,  with  two  children  stahds  by  as  if  in  thought. 
Outside,  in  tbe  second  pert,  soldiers  are  bursting  tbe  door. 


■  "L'autiqua  chiesa  di  8.  M.  I  razed  (ibid.  VoMII.  p.  89);  sce- 
Maiore  Td  .  .  .  .:  nella  qaole  e  una  I  nea  from  the  life  of  S.  Francis  in 
tavola  di  Masaccio:  la  predellaj  S.  Trinita;  the  monoohromo  fres- 
et  I'archo  di  sopra  e  di  FhdId  cos  ,  since  whiteiraahed  in  the 
Uccelli."  Albertini.  Memo-  cloister  ofS.  Minialo;  the  altar 
riale.  nb.  sap.  p.  12,  Vasari  dossal  in  the  Coppella  de'  Pug- 
also  mcDtions  a  work  by  Uccelli  liesi  at  the  Carmine  (ib.  Vol.  III. 
(Vol.  m.  p.  90.)  saying:,  >t  was  p.p.  90.  91.);  canvasses  represent- 
a  fresco  in  a  chapel  at  the  side  of '  lag  animals,  in  the  Caaa  Medici 
tbe  door  leading  to  8.  Oiovanni,  (ib.  Vol.  111.  p-  91.) ;  scenes  from 
representing'  the  annunciation.  In  the  life  of  S.  Benedict  in  the  Ho- 
the  ceiling,  Uccelli  painted  the  nastery  of  the  Angeli  (ib.  Vol.  HI. 
foar  Evangelists.  Bicha  (Vol.  III. '  p.  95.) ;  and  an  tncredality  of  8. 
■  "    1    Thomas   in   tbe   Mercato  Vecchio 


picture  by  Uccelli  in  S.  M.  Mag- 
giore  on  a  pilaster  to  the  left  of 
the  portal.  All  these  workn,  how- 
ever, have  disappeared.  The  same 
fate  has  attended:  the  paintings 
of  Uccelli  in  the  Spedale  di 
Lemrao  (Vas.  Vol.  III.  p.  89.)  i  in 
""  ■  'of   Annaleaa,    now 


(ib.  Vol.  in.  p.  98.) 

*  See  the  passage  in  Pnngi- 
leoni.  Elogio  Sloriio  diGio. 8anti. 
8".  Urbino.  1929.  p.  73. 

*  Ibid.  p.  74.  The  dates  of  pay- 
ments are  Augnst  10.  and  Oct.  31. 
14G8. 
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la  the  third  compartment  the  pyx,  miraculously  entire,  is 
carried  in  procession  to  the  church  from  which  it  was  stolen. 
The  fourth  represents  the  guilty  persons  brought  to  the 
place  of  execution  by  a  train  of  soldiers  on  horseba<^,  in 
the  dresR  of  the  period,  and  blowing  trumpets.  At  one  side 
the  female  awaits  the  cord  at  the  gallows.  The  fifth  part 
is  confined  to  the  burning  of  the  roceiveis  of  the  stolen 
silver  at  the  stake.  The  last  scene  shows  the  dead  body 
of  one  of  the  gnilty  ones  swollen  in  death,  —  angels  carrying 
away  the  wafer  of  the  sacrament,  and  devils  waiting  for  the 
Boal  of  the  criminal. 

This  predella  was  evidently  ordered  by  the  wealthy 
patron  of  some  altar  in  S.  Agatha.  His  arms  cover  a 
shield  above  the  chimDey  in  the  interior  of  the  first 
piece  of  the  series.  In  this  ae  in  all  the  parts,  the  per- 
spective is  remarkably  correct.  The  figures  are  steady  of 
tread  and  drawn  with  much  fidelity  from  nature.  The  style 
of  Uccelli  is  displayed  in  the  general  oval  character  of  the 
full  faces  and  their  small  pinched  features,  in  the  slender 
necks  and  frames,  in  the  vulgar  individuSlity  which  reveals 
merely  a  patient  study  of  nature,  and  ia  the  hard  cutting 
lines  which  minutely  and  sharply  define  the  forms.  The 
drawing  of  the  horses  in  the  processions  ie  equally  charac- 
teristic of  the  master.  The  colour,  though  abraded,  is 
still  warm,  of  an  equal,  and  therefore  monotonous,  value 
of  tone;  and  recals  to  mind  that  of  the  early  battle  pieces 
of  Gualfonda.  Copious  details  of  costume  and  ornament 
confirm  the  impression  that  Uccelli  is  the  painter  of  this 
piece- 
In  the  same  manner,  though  executed  with  less  power, 
is  a  Virgin  and  child,  with  attendant  figures  in  possession 
of  the  Duke  of  Verdura  at  Palermo.  The  Virgin's  face 
seems  cast  in  the  mould  peculiar  to  Fra  Filippo.  The 
colour  is  transparent  and  golden;  and  the  picture  recals  to 
mind  those  which  usually  pass  in  galleries  for  productions 
of  B^dovinetti  or  Fesellino.  * 

'  Go  Id- ground.  The  TitgiD,  balf  I  side  is  a  valvar  ang^e)  whose  oma- 
length,  holds  the  infant  erect  on    ments  and  wings  are  cngraTed  in 
a    stage    before    her.     Her   right    the  gold-gronnd. 
hand  grasps   the  stage.    On  each  I 
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Uccelli  was  seventy  two  years  of  age  when  be 
visited  Urbino.  In  the  following  year  be  was  unable  to 
move,  A  placet  is  still  in  existence  in  which  he  declares 
to  the  Uffi^iali  of  Florence  (Aug.  9.  1469)  that  he  is  aged 
seventy  three,  that  his  wifeMona  Tomasa  di  Benedetto 
Malifici  is  inErm,  that  his  son  Donato  is  sixteen  years 
old,  that  be,  Paolo,  is  old,  without  means,  and  unable  to 
work.  *  Uccelli  probably  died  soon  after  this  and  was 
buried  in  S.  M,  Novella  contrary  to  the  clause  of  his 
early  will  which  declared  that  be  desired  to  be  buried  in 
S.  Spirito.* 

His  genuine  works  are  not  to  be  found  in  public 
gallerieB. ' 

The  name  of  Oello  is  connected  with  no  existing  works 
except  those  of  the  cloister  in  S.  Maria  Novella.  We 
shall  therefore  proceed  to  notice  them,  prefacing;  the  few 
remarks  which  they  suggest  by  new  fact*  lately  discovered 
by  Dottore  Gaetano  Milanesi,  and  correcting  with  their 
assistance  the  slight  and  confused  story  of  Vasari.* 

Dello  was  the  son  of  Niccolo  Delli  a  tailor  and  Orea  his 
wife,  and  was  bom  about  the  year  1404  (the  positive  date  . 
of  the  event  being  conftiBed  by  the  contradictory  statements 
of  three  different  income  tax  returns,  of  1427,  1430  and  1433). 
Vasari's  assertion  that  he  was  apprenticed  to  the  dnnble  ' 
profession  of  painter  and  sculptor  seems  contradicted  by  the 
fact  that  the  works  in  terra  cotta  which  are  assigned  to  him 
are  proved  to  have  been  by  Bicci  di  Lorenzo,  hut  is  con- 
firmed by  records  at  Sienna.  *     Dello  had  hardly  entered  his 


'  (4ttye  Carteggio.  Vol.  I. 
p.  1*7. 

*  Ibid.  Richft  slates  that  he 
WBi  buried  in  S.  M.  Novella.  See 
Chiese  Flor.  Vol.  III.  p.  78. 
Vasari  says  UcceHi  died  in  1432. 
This  may  be  a  misprint  far  1473. 
(Vol.  UI.  p.  98.) 

*  In  one  of  tbe  cabinets  of  tbe 
Hnnicb  Gallery  (No.  657.)  is  a  S. 
Jerome  Bsaigned  to  Dccelli,  a  feeble 
nork  of  the  time  of  Fra  Filippo 
without  rafficient  cbaracter  to  jus- 
tify the  critic  in  assigning  it  to 
so  good  a  master. 

A  figure  (life  size)  of  Cardinal 


Niccola  of  Prato  is  cataioiTQecl 
ander  Uccelli's  name  in  the  Oal- 
leria  Comunale  at  Prato  (No.  V.). 
This  common  production  of  tbe 
IB""  century  is  not  by  bim,  and 
can  indeed  only  be  a  copy  or 
adaptation  from  an  older  likeness 
of  a  cardinal  who  died  early  in 
the  14"  century. 

'  The  life  of  Dello.  is  In  Va- 
sari.  Vol.  III.  p.  46  anrl  foil.  The 
notices  of  Dottore  G.  Milanesi  are 
in  Giom.  Stor.  ub.  sup.  anno 
1862.  p.p.  10—13.  26—29. 

*  See  antes.  The  works  in 
question  were  in  S.  Maria  Niiova 
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twentieth  year  when  Niccolo  Belli  his  father,  being  keeper 
(1424)  of  the  fortress  of  Montecerro,  in  Ibe  Tuscan  Komagna, 
flurrendered  it  t6  the  forces  of  FiJippo  Maria  Visconti, 
Duke  of  Milan.  For  this  treason ,  as  it  was  then  considered, 
be  was  sentenced  {in  contumaciam)  to  death  on  the  twenty 
first  of  Nov.,  and  fled  to  Sienna.  Here  Dello  succeeded  in 
finding  employment,  and  executed  a  brass  figure  that  struck 
the  time  on  the  top  of  the  tower  of  the  Palazzo.'  From 
Sienna,  Niccolo  and  his  sons  proceeded  to  Venice  {about 
]*27),  where  they  remained  some  time;  Dello  causing  his 
name  to  be  registered  pro  forma  in  the  guild  of  the  Speciali 
at  Florence  (1433).^  Dissatisfied  with  his  new  residence,  and 
perhaps  unable  to  earn,  Dello  emigrated  to  Spain  and  is  proved 
by  the  income  tax  return  of  his  mother,  Orsa,  (Florence  1442) 
to  havo  lived  in  Seville  for  many  years.  His  fortune  was 
such,  that  in  the  course  of  time  he  gained  wealth  and  the 
title  of  "Cavaliere",  and  on  his  return  to  Florence  he  claimed 
and  obtained  from  his  native  city  (1447  new  style)  the  re- 
cognition of  that  title.^  He  returned  to  Spain  in  1448,*  and 
is  recorded  by  Filarete  as  stjU  living  in  1464 — 6,  the  period 
in  which  the  "Trattato  d'architettura"  was  written. 

The  twenty  four  episodes  of  the  Genesis  which  Dello  is 
said  to  have  painted  in  the  cloister  of  S.  M.  Novella  are 
all  more  or  less  defective  in  style  and  execntion,  and  the 
last  twelve  slightly  differ  from  the  first;  bat  the  same  spirit 
pervades  all  the  compositions  of  the  series.  Some  scenes 
indeed  are  not  without  interest,  but  it  is  not  possible  to 
find  one  in  which  a  petty  conception,  a  rude  and  hasty 
execution  are  not  combined.  The  frescos  seem  the  ^yeak 
production  of  a  man  who  followed,  and  made  but  slight 
approach  to,  the  manner  of  Masolino,  and  who  contrasts 
most  unfavorably  with  his  competitor  in  this  very  cloister, 
Paolo  Uccelli.     They  may  have  been  carried  out  by  an 


and  the  chnrch  S.S.  Dodici  Apoa- 
toli.  Vaa.  Vol.  IH.  p.  46. 

'  Doc.  Sen.  nb.  snp.  Vol.  U. 
p.  300. 

'  "1432—33.  XXVr.  Jannarii. 
Pro  Dello  Nicolai  Delll  pictore 
popiili  S.  Fred,  de  Flor."  (Giorn. 


della  liberta  o.  del  popolo"  nt 
Florence  ia  in  tiiornale  Stor.  ub. 
aap.  p.  27.  It  ia  dated  June  27. 
1446. 

'  Vasari  Btatea  that  Dello  re- 
turned to  Spain  becnuac  be  could 
Dot  bear  the  raillery  of  those 
who  had  knonn  him  in  a  humbler 
charocler  than  that  of  "Cava- 
liere". Vol.  nl.  p.  50. 
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artist  of  incompletely  formed  talents.  They  seem  incom- 
patible with  the  supposition  that  their  execution  should  have 
been  entrusted  to  Dello  after  he  had  earned  fame  in  Spain 
and  returned  to  Florence  in  1446.  It  may  be  true  that 
Dello's  portrait  was  punted  by  Uccetli  when  he  com- 
pleted the  series  of  the  Genesis.  The  portrait  now  pointed 
out  as  that  of  the  Spanish  "Cavaliere"  is  aged  enough 
for  Dello's  years  at  that  time,  bnt  the  existence  of  the 
likeness  does  not  help  the  critic  to  decide  the  question 
at  issue. 

A  picture  which  might  do  honour  to  Dello,  were  it 
proved  to  be  by  him  is  that  exhibited  under  his  name  in 
the  collection  of  Mr.  Barker  in  London.  It  represents 
the  adoration  of  the  Magi^  and  displays,  in  richness  of 
composition,  in  detuls  of  costume  and  landscape,  a  style 
that  might  suggest  the  classification  of  the  painter  amongst 
those  who  held  the  manner  of  the  Peselli.  Though 
embrowned  by  time,  the  picture  is  fine  and  far  superior  to 
the  frescos  of  the  cloister  of  S.  M.  Novella.  Its  technical 
execution  points  to  a  realistic  artist  of  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century  whom  we  should  not  wonder  to  find 
issuing  from  the  Fe&elli's  school. 

Vasari  assigns  to  Dello  the  usual  industry  of  painting 
chests  and  furniture.  He  even  says  that  he  thus  adorned 
a  room  in  the  house  of  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  but  it  would 
be  hard  to  point  out  any  works  of  this  kind  at  the  pres- 
ent day.  Dello's  Fieta  in  the  SS.  Annunziata,  which  is 
noticed  by  Vasari , '  cannot  be  found,  nor  do  we  know  of 
the  existence  of  frescos  piunted  by  him  (according  to 
Richa)  in  S.  Agata.^ 

]      •    Richft.     Chiesc.     Vol.    V. 
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ANDEEA  DEL  CA8TAGN0  AND  DOMENICO 
VENIZIANO. 


Cotemporar;  with  Uccelli,  and  celebrated,  not  lees  for 
hiB  talent,  than  for  a  certain  legendary  violence  of  temper, 
lived  Andrea  del  Castagno,  an  artist,  of  considerable  power, 
clothed  in  a  hard  and  rough  bark  of  rustic  coarseneae, 
bnt  a  good  fellow,  as  hia  pet  name  of  Andreino '  indicates, 
and  one  to  whom  the  study  of  drawing  and  of  nature 
owed  some  improvement  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

Bom  in  1390,  a  few  years  before  Uccelli,  and  called  del 
Castagno,  either  because  the  poor  hamlet  of  that  name  ' 
in  the  Muggello  witnessed  his  entry  into  the  world,  or 
because  he  lived  there  in  childhood,  his  father  Bartolom- 
meo  di  Simone  was  a  labourer  and  small  proprietor  of  S. 
Andrea  a  Linari  in  the  country  of  Florence.  *  An  orphan 
in  early  years,'  he  tended  the  flock  of  a  cousin  by  Castagno, 
and  would  probably  have  spent  his  days  in  rustic  labours, 
but  that  he  stumbled  by  chance  upon  an  itinerant  painter 
at  work  in  a  tabernacle,  and,  fired  by  the  wish  to  study 
the  artistic  profession,  he  began  scratching  rude  figures 
on  walls  and  stones.  He  thus  attracted  the  attention  of 
Beruardetto  de'  Medici,  who  took  him  to  Florence,  where 


'  He  is  called  Andrein  by  Gio. 
Santiin  his  Elogio  iPaDgileoni 
Elog.  Stor.  nb.  sup.  p.  73),  An- 
dreino bj  Albertini,  Heoioriale 
nb.  eup.  p.  13,  and  Andreino  iegV 
Impiccati  by  Filarete  in  the  dedi- 
cation to  his  MS.  Trattato  d'Ar- 
chitettura.  (See  also  fiaetano 
Milaneai    in   Giornalc    t^tor. 


degUArchifiToscanian.  VI. 
IS6-J.  p.  7.) 

■  Ibid.  p.  2.  Tbe  date  of  An- 
drea's birth ,  the  place  and  his ' 
father'i  nnine  are  given  b;  tbe 
puinler  in  bia  first  return  to  tho 
income  tax  at  Florence  in  1430. 

'  In  his  return  he  cstuiot  give 
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he  entered  upon  his  apprenticeship.'  His  path  in  life 
was  not  strewed  with  flowers.  Andrea  tells  us,  in  1430, 
that  it  was  true,  he  possessed  a  hut  and  two  small  pieces 
of  land  in  his  father's  village,  but  he  was  poor,  very 
poor;  had  in  Florence  neither  bed  nor  board  nor  lodging, 
and  no  wordly  substance;  and  that  he  had  been  recently 
discha^ed  from  the  Hospitals  of  S.  Maria  Nuova  and  the 
Pinzocheri,  after  four  months  illness.^  He  lived  to  paint 
in  after  years,  in  one  of  the  refuges  which  had  sheltered 
him,  and  to  make  for  himself  a  name  as  a  man  of  energy 
and  talent.  A  few  years  before  his  death,  he  owned  a 
house  in  the  Via  de'  Fibbiai  at  Florence  and  led  an  orderly 
married  life.* 

Some  pretend  that  in  his  youth  he  was  bound  appren- 
tice to  Maeaccio;*  others,  that  he  only  studied  Masaccio's 
manner.^  His  style  tells  us  that  he  was  a  realistic  imit- 
ator of  common  nature;  that  he  was  not  a  pupil  of  Mar 
saccio,  Maeolino,  or  Angelico;  but  that  he  may  have  issued 
from  the  school  which  produced  Paolo  Uccelli  and  Pesel- 
lioo.  Incorrect  in  drawing,  he  still  possessed  style;  and 
the  quality  of  his  power  was  akin  to  that  of  Uccelli. 
The  frescos  of  the  Casa  Pandolflni  at  Legnaia,  and  the 
equestrian  picture  of  Niccola  di  TolentiDo,  which  is  the 
last  of  his  productions,  would  alone  prove  this.  Yet  these 
works  also  show  that  Andrea  del  Castagno  was  a  realist 
of  a  lower  nature  than  Uccelli.  His  mode  of  drawing 
reveals  a  bold  hurtling  decision;  his  draperies  have  a 
sculptural  character;  and  his  perspective  is  not  without 
science.  The  peculiar  vigour  which  distinguished  Donat- 
eljo  seems  to  have  existed  in  the  coarser  frame  of  Andrea; 
and  a  natural  inclination  might  well  unite  two  meu,  such 
as  they  were,  in  the  bonds  of  friendship.  Vasari  seems 
to  have  been  exactly  in  the  truth  when  he  described 
Andrea   as  "gagliardissimo."^     The  action  of  his  figures 

the  name   of  h[B  mother.  Giornult  i  '  Ibid.  p.  2. 

Stor    Db.  Bup.  'Baldinncci.nb.sup.  V.339. 

'  Vai.  Vol.  IV,  p.  140.  '  Lanzi,  nb.  sup.  I.  80. 

'GiornaleStor.  ub.  sap.  p.3.  !  «  Vas.  Vol.  IV.  p.  HI. 
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was  in  truth  full  of  energy  and  swing.  But,  in  expression, 
he  waE  one  of  the  most  vulgar  of  the  realists.  As  a 
colourist,  he  was  distanced  by  almost  all  his  cotemporaries, 
and  never  produced  anything  but  hard,  raw,  and  unpleasant 
work.  Yet  the  strength  that  was  in  the  man  is  still  im- 
posing; and  Castf^o  deserves  the  place  which  he  occupies 
in  art  history. 

Two  crucifixions  which  we  owe  to  him  are  in  the 
monastery  of  the  Angeli  at  Florence.'  One  in  the  first 
cloister  represents  the  Saviour  of  life  size,  crucified  between 
the  Virgin  and  S.  Benedict,  and  the  Evangelist  and  S. 
Romualdo,  with  the  Magdalen  at  the  foot  of  the  cross. 
It  discloses  to  the  spectator  Christ,  of  good  proportions 
and  action,  well  studied  in  the  nudo,  not  too  vulgar  in  face, 
and  of  a  type  which  bears  comparison  with  that  of  the 
Redeemer  in  the  Trinity  by  the  Peselli  lately  purchased 
for  the  ^National  Gallery.^  Not  a  little  striking  at  the 
same  time  is  the  resemblance  of  character  between  this 
wall  painting  and  an  altarpiece  gable  representing  the 
same  subject  by  Piero  della  t^rancesca,  now  in  the  Spedale  ■ 
at  Arezzo.  A  common  realism  and  technical  metliod 
appear  to  unite  the  two  painters;  and  this  is  apparent  not 
only  in  the  principal  figure,  but  in  the  Virgin,  which  both 
artists  represented  in  vulgar  lamentation  with  her  cheek 
resting  on  her  hand.'  Common  grimacing  features  are 
excessively  striking  in  the  S.  Benedict;  and  the  hands 
are  cramped  as  if  by  epilepsy.*  S.  Bomualdo,  in  profile, 
grabbles  at  his  hair.  But  Castagno  obviously  knows  of 
the  tragic  only  the  outer  and  visible  signs.  The  inward 
grieving  he  is  unable  to  depict.  His  drapery  has  the 
stiffness  and  consistency  of  paper,  his  outlines  are  hard 
and  angular,  his  mode  of  rendering  hands  or  feet  coarse 


'  Not  ID  the  pUcee  given  hj 
V&^ari,  bat,  no  doubt,  they  are 
those  to  which  he  alludes.  (Vas. 
Vol,  IV.  p.  149.)  The  monastery  in- 
deed has  undergone  many  changes 
since  the  16"'  century. 

*  From   the   late   Uromley   i^ol- 


lectEoD. 

*  The  Evaagelistis  open  mouthed 
and  shovrg  hie  teeth.  The  back- 
ground is  bine. 

*  A  fault  which  may  be  found 
also  in  Piero  ilella  Vn 
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and  clumsy.  His  colour  is  a  liquid  tempera  of  a  dull 
tinge,  laid  on  without  much  knowledge  of  the  harmonic  keys, 
yellowish  in  flesh  lights,  with  superposed  earthy  shadows 
robhed  in  so  as  to  allow  the  undertone  to  crop  up,' 

The  second  crucifixion  at  the  Angcli  is  in  the  fifth  cell 
in  the  second  cloister,  and  without  the  figiure  of  the 
Magdalen.  It  exhibits  an  excess  of  Tulgarity  even  in  the 
Saviour,  whose  frame  is  idmost  an  anatomical  caricature.' 

In  a  happier  mood  Castagno  painted,  for  the  niches  of 
a  hall  in  the  Villa  Fandolfini  at  Legnaia,  a  series  of 
heroes  and  sybils,  the  remnants  of  which  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  canvass  and  taken  to  the  depot  of  the  Uffizi. 
Soiting  tlie  design  of  his  figures  to  the  height  of  the 
spaces,  calculating  the  perspective  of  the  parts  according 
to  the  rules  applied  by  Uccelli  and  Donatcllo,  he  devoted 
a  niche,  in  the  rural  temple,  to  Pippo  Spano,  the  patron 
of  Masolino  and  victor  of  the  Turks;  to  Farinata,  the 
liberator  of  his  country;  to  Niccolo  Acciaiuoli,  the  seneschal 
of  Kaples;  to  Dante,  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio,  the  im- 
mortal poets  of  Italy;  to  Esther,  Tomiria,  and  the  sybil 
of  Cumae.  A  frieze  crowned  the  lintels  of  the  niches,  and 
a  correct  perspective  might  allow  the  spectator  to  caress 
the  illusion  that  the  hdl  was  honoured  by  the  presence 
of  a  select  and  celebrated  company.^  To  gain  a  correct 
impression  of  them,  indeed,  these  figures  should  be  seen 
in  their  original  places,  where  their  supernatural  size,  the 
bold  freedom  of  their  attitudes,  and  something  of  the 
classical  in  their  appearance  would  give  them  still  greater 
value.  Pippo  Spano,  in  a  defiant  attitude,  bending  the 
steel  of  his  rapier  in  his  two  hands,  and  with  legs 
apart,  challenges  the  world  and  seems  capable  of  victory. 


'  ThU   mode  of  coloaring'  may 
be    seen    also    in    the    norki 
Pi«ro  dell  a  France  8  cs. 

*  Thia  crucifixion  ii  blackened 
in  th«  shadowa  by  damp.  An 
fp'Hving  of  it  is    [n   tb«  Ettriiria 
Pittrice.  Eieha  (Chiese.  Vol.  VIII. 
p.  174.)  notices  its  existence. 

'  TliB  niches  were  rectangular, 

VOL.   II. 


formed  by  pilasters  with  cornice 
and  architraves.  The  nine  fignres 
above  enumerated  form  bnt  a 
part  of  a  series  which  occupied 
the  four  sides  of  tbe  hall.  Thej 
were  the  ornament  of  one  side 
only.  The  villa  Pandolfini  at 
Legnaia  is  now  a  farm  belonging 
to  the  Rinnccini  family. 

20 
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There  is  dignity  in  the  poete,  Blender,  wiry  activity  is 
the  sybile,  viitk  that  peculiarity  of  length  in  neck  and 
limb,  and  exaggerated  size  in  the  extremitiee,  which  char- 
acterize the  later  Pollaiuoli  end  Botticelli.  Study  ef  tiie 
antique  is  clear  in  the  half  figure  of  Esther,'  yet  the 
ooarse  vigour  of  Andrea  is  visible  in  a  large  and  common 
hand.  The  spaces  are  filled  in  with  energetic  firmness 
by  one  nbo  knew  the  masims  of  art  as  they  were  developed 
by  Uccelli  and  Donatello,  by  one  who  might  truly  be 
called  the  rival  of  the  former,  the  imitator  in  paintii^  of 
the  sculptural  boldness  of  the  latter,  but  whose  fibre  is 
coarser,  and  whose  taste  is  more  unselect  and  vulgar 
than  theirs.  Caetagno,  in  fact,  shows  an  impetnons  spi- 
rit, in  bold  freedom  of  action  and  outline,  in  the  dash  with 
which  the  colours  are  used;  —  a  knowledge  of  antique 
examples,  in  clasaic  costume  and  head  dresaee.  His  tones 
are  of  the  hue  of  brick  in  the  flesh  tints  of  males,  of  a  more 
delicate  yellowish  tinge  in  the  sybils,  broadly  modelled 
witli.a  brush  full  of  liquid  medium.^ 

Such  a  talent  as  Andrea's  was  well  calculated  for  the 
production  of  works  requiring  no  sdection.  He  was  there- 
fore well  suited  to  perform  a  duty  imposed  on  him  in 
1435,  by  the  Florentine  government;  and  the  fallen  leaders 
of  the  Perozzi  and  Albizzi  were  no  doubt  pictured  by 
him,  with  daring  truth,  on  the  walls  of  the  Pataszo  del 
Podesta.'  His  success  ie  proved  by  the  name  which  he 
^en  earned  of  Andreino  degli  Impiccati.  Free  of  the  guild 
of  barber- surgeons  and 'grocers,  in  1444,*  Andrea  is 
known  to  have  laboured  in  that  year  for  S.  M.  del  Fiore 


r&ll,  above 


I  the  centra  of 
the  w&ll,  above  the  door. 

*  Tuari  notices  the  same 
paintingB  twice:  once,  aji  stLeg- 
naift  in  Villm  Pandolfini.  Tot.  IV. 
p.  141 ;  again,  aa  in  Cua  Cardncoi 
Pandolfini  at  Florence,  ibid.  p. 
160.  The  last  atatement  ia  no 
doDbt  an  error. 

'  Taaari'a  alateraent  (Vol,  IV. 
p.  160)  that  the  paintinga  at  the 


PalazEo  del  Podcata  represented 
the  traitors  of  the  Fasxi  conspi- 
mcj  (1478)  is  devoid  of  fonnda- 
tion,  because  Andrea  del  Castagao 
died  before  that  time.  Bnt  on 
this  point  see  postea. 

*  He  ia  registered  aa  "Andreas 
B  BTthoIomei  Simonis  pictor  popali 
8.  M.  del  Fiore".  See  the  origi- 
nal record  in  Oiornale   Stor.  ub. 
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at  Florence,  and  to  have  fnTniahed  the  "opera"  with  a 
design  of  a  deposition  from  the  crosB  for  one  of  the  rounds 
of  the  cupola.  In  1446,  he  punted  some  of  the  panels  of 
the  organ  of  the  cathedral,  ^  and  in  1455  he  executed  the 
portrait  of  Niccolo  di  Tolentino.^  This  equeatiian  likeness 
iras  to  imitate  statuary  and  to  represent  tiie  military  chief 
ia  foil  dress,  with  the  batoon  of  command ,  on  a  saroophagns 
resting  on  brackets  agunst  the  wall.  It  has  been  since 
transferred  to  canvass  and  hangs  in  ihe  cathedral,  where  it 
chaUenges  comparison  with  Uccelli's  Hawkwood.  It  is  a 
fine  work  for  the  period  in  which  it  was  prodnced ;  being 
actively  in  motion,  and  true  to  natare;  bat  it  reveals  in 
Andrea  more  vehemence  than  gnmde>nr  or  dignity;  and 
the  forms  of  the  horse  lack  the  purity  which  characterizes 
that  of  Uccelli.  The  draperies  are  sculptoral,  and  the 
laws  of  place  are  duly  obsrared ;  the  drawing  is  bold  and 
broad,  but  the  fonns  are  heavy  and  somewhat  coarse.^ 

Four  years  previous  to  this  time  Andrea  del  Castagno 
had  been  commissioned  to  execnte  certain  frescos  for  the 
hospital  of  8.  Haria  Nuova  at  Florence;*  and  after  he 
had  finished  a  S.  Andrew  in  the  cemetery  and  a  Last 
Supper  in  the  refectory,  he  began  a  series  of  frescos  in 
the  choir  of  the  chnrch-;  painting  in  one  compartment  the 
angel  and  the  Virgin  annunciate,  in  a  second  and  third, 
the  preeftitation  and  death  of  the  Viigin. 

His  rival  in  S.  Maria  Nuova  was,  according  to  Vasari, 
Domenico  Veniziano,  whose  creations  excited  in  Andrea 
snch  envy  and  invincible  jealousy,  that  he  waylud  the 
Venetian  and  murdered  him  at  ike  comer  of  a  street.' 
Vasari  is  so  certain  of  Andrea's  guilt,  that  hia  narrative 
is  everywhere  coloured  by  undisguised  indignation.  In 
a  preamble  he  balances  the  virtue  of  those  whom  generous 


*  Ibid.  p.  3. 

*  See  the  origin&l  conunisaion 
for  ibi»  work,  wttboat  the  name 
of  the  painter,  In  Oaje,  Car- 
teffgio.  nb.  snp.  Vol.  I.  p.  662. 

*  An  armed  soldier  stands  at 
each  corner  of  the  earcophagos. 


*  "La  cappella  majore  (8.  H. 
Vnova,  k  inezBa  di  Andreino  e 
meiza  di  Dominico  Teneto,  benchi 
alcone  figure  dinanri  riano  per 
mano  diAlex*  Bat."  (Baldovinetti). 
A1bertini,Mem.  nb.  anp.  p.l3. 

'  Va«.  Vol.  IV.  p.  14fl. 
20* 
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rivalry  excites  to  deeds  of  greatness,  with  the  vice  of  those 
in  whom  the  saccess  of  a  friend  is  but  food  for  envy 
and  malice.*  He  depicts  Andrea  as  a  resolute  and  vin- 
dictive character,  flattering  to  gain  the  confidence  of  his 
enemy,  unwavering  in  his  porpose,  and  securely  gaining 
his  end  by  cunning  and  force,  at  the  same  time  so  bmtdly 
hasty  in  temper,  that  he  pursues  a  boy  with  the  intention 
of  Mlling  him,  because  he  removed  the  ladder  from  his 
scaffolding  in  S.  M.  del  Fiore.^  Yet  Vasari  was  clearly 
anable  to  specifiy  the  exact  cause  which  led  Castagno  to 
murder  Domenico;  and  the  reader  may  seek  in  vain  in 
bis  pages  for  an  adequate  motive  for  such  an  act. 

The  truth  is  that  Andrea  was  not  guilty  of  the  crime 
imputed  to  him,  and  one  or  two  records  suffice  to  prove 
his  innocence.  In  the  first  place,  Andrea  did  not  paint 
at  S.  Maria  Nuova  simultaneously  with  Domenico  Veni- 
ziano,  six  years  having  already  expired  since  Domenico 
completed  his  share  in  the  adorning  of  the  choir  (1445)^ 
when  Castagno  began  his  frescos  (1451);  and  in  the 
second  place  Domenico  Veniziano  survived  Andrea  nearly 
four  years.' 

The  paintings  of  Andrea  and  Domenico  in  S.  Maria 
Nuova  are  not  in  existence.  Domenico  may  thus  have 
worked  in  oil  colours,  and  Andrea  may  have  executed 
one  of  his  subjects  with  an  oil  medium.*  There  are  no 
means  of  ascertaining  the  fact.  Andrea's  remains,  however, 
are  works  in  tempera,  and  tend  to  discredit  rather  than 
to  corroborate  the  statement  that  he  used  oil  in  his  colours. 
Domenico  seems,  as  far  as  one  can  judge  from  the  pict- 
ures left  to  us,  to  have  used  a  medium  tempered  to  a 
certain  extent  with  oil.  We  may  have  occasion  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  of  the  introduction  of  oils  and  varnishes 


■  Ibid.  Vol.  IV.  p.  146. 

*  SigTior  GaetKDoMilaneBi  enteri 
largely  into  tbUqaeation,  addnc- 
ing  all  poaiible  collateral  proofs 
in  support  of  t^e  asaertioii  that 
Domenico  lived  later  than  Andrea 
del   Caatagno ,    conclnding    nitk 


the  quotation  of  Domenico's  and 
Andrea's  registry  of  death,  which 
settles  the  matter.  See  Q  i  o  r  • 
nale  Stor.  ub.  sap.' p.p.  6.  7. 

*  The  death  of  the  Virgin  was 
so  painted,  according  to  Taasri, 
(Vol.  IV.  p.  147). 
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!a  tempora  in  the  life  of  Antonello  da  Messina.  It  is 
enough  to  note  for  the  present  that  the  efforts  of  the 
Florentines  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  substitate  oil  for 
other  mediums  were  tentative  and  in  \  great  measure 
unsuccessful;  that  a  long  time  elapsed  before  tempera  was 
abandoned  altogether  and  that  many  pictures  were  ex- 
ecuted partly  in  the  old  method  and  partly  with  oils. 
The  perfected  system  of  the  Van  Eycks  was  not  dis- 
covered in  Italy,  but  introduced  from  the  Netherlands, 
and  came  but  slowly  into  common  use. 

Though  Andrea's  works  in  the  choir  of  S.  Maria  Nuova 
have  disappeared,  a  fresco  of  the  crucifixion,  with  attendant 
figures,  in  the  neighbouring  Loggia  of  the  Hospital  of  the 
Oblate,  may  be  assigned  to  him,^  the  figure  of  Christ 
being  similar  in  character  to  those  in  the  monastery  of 
the  Angeli  and  recalling  those  of  the  Feselli,  but  creating 
a  better  impresaion  on  the  beholder,  because  the  style  is 
less  coarse,  the  hands  apd  feet  less  common.  On  the 
other  hand,  Castagno's  remaining  frescos  in  S.  Croce, 
of  the  Baptist  and  S.  Francis  together  in  a  niche, 
display  in  full  his  power  of  realizing  in  the  minutest 
manner  the  wiry  and  muscular  nude  of  a  fasting 
solitary.  His  S.  John  is  aged  and  more  like  S.  Jerom 
than  the  Baptist.  The  face  is  that  of  a  peasant  with 
straggling  hair  looking  up  to  heaven  and  beating  his 
breast.  The  nude  is  drawn  with  a  melancholy  truth, 
and  the  figure  rivals  that  of  the  Magdalen  by  Dona- 
tello,  in  its  appearance  of  privation.  One  may  observe 
the  sinewy  forms  mapped  out  in  the  manner  after- 
wards peculiar  to  Mantegna;  the  bones,  muscles,  veins 
and  skin  defined  with  astonishing  precision.  As  usual, 
the  laws  of  place  are  judiciously  applied;  but  the  drap- 
eries and  colour  have  defects  similar  to  those  of  previous 
examples,  which  it  is  therefore  needless  to  repeat.' 

'  The  building  ii  onneieci  to  S.  I  la  the  foreground  at  e«ah  aide 
Mftria  Maovs.  The  y'agia  sod  kneel  two  CMiooiBed  Benedlctinei.. 
Evftngelist  are  at  each  side,  the  *  One  can  still  see  that  the 
Magdalen  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  I  fignrea  were  traitsferred   from  a 
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At  8.  Ginliano  in  Florence,  Andrea  is  aaid  to  bare 
painted  a  fresco.*  The  convent ,  mnch  altered  since  Vasari's 
time,  still  contains  a  cnicifixion  in  a  lunette  above  the  portal. 
Tet  the  style  a^d  execntion  are  unlike  those  of  Andrea. 
There  are  not  fonr  &fgare8  at  the  sides  of  the  cross,  as 
Albertini  and  Vaeaii  state;  and  the  vork  is  that  of  a  painter 
who  liyed  in  the  sixteenth  century.* 

According  to  Vaeari,  one  of  the  tabernacles  on  the  road 
to  L'Anchetta  ontside  Florence  was  ptunted  by  Castagno.' 
But,  from  Porta  S.  Croce  to  L'Anchetta,  not  one  of  the 
namerons  tabernacles  contains  paintings  in  his  style.  The 
only  work  of  his  time,  indeed,  is  a  Virgin  and  child  dated 
1408  and  noticed  amongst  the  works  of  the  6«rini.  One 
may  conclude,  either  dat  Vasari  is  in  error,  or  that  the 
tabernacle  painted  by  Castagno  has  perished.  This  fate 
indeed  befel  most  of  his  works;  including  the  frescos  at 
B.  Uiniato  which  are  recorded  to  have  been  finished 
in  1456.* 

Amongst  the  pictures  assigned  to  Andrea  del  Castagno 
in  the  public  Galleries  of  Florence  one  is  a  bust  portnut 
of  a  beardless  man,  id  the  Galleria  Pitti.'  The  head  is 
that  of  a  powerful  person,  in  the  strength  of  manhood, 
with  heavy  lips  and  a  volnme  of  hair  tnfled  on  the  fore- 
head, beneath  a  barret.  The  drawing  of  the  parts  b  bold 
and  deosive  and  carried  out  with  a  breadth  characteristic  of 


cartoon,  pricked  and  pounced  in 
the  uanal  manner.  The  shadows 
and  outlines  are  verde. 

'  The  cmciGzion  with  four  fig- 
ures wms ,  according  to  Vasari  and 
Albertini,  above  the  portal.  (Vas. 
Vol.  IV.  p.  142.  Albertini,  Mam. 
nb.  sup.  p.  12.) 

'  Yet  Hosint  engraves  the  piece 
as  bj  Castagno  (Plate  XLI.),  and 
tiie  annotatois  of  Tusari  follow 
his  opinion.  (Vol.  IV.  note  2  to 
p.  143.)  The  subject  of  the  pre- 
sent painting  in  tfae  lunette  of 
the  porUI  of  S.  Oinliano  is  the 
Bedeemer  crucified ,  the  Magda- 
len at  the  foot,  8.S.  Jnlian  and 
John  Evangelist  at  the  sides,  of 
the  cross, 

•  Vas.  Vol.  IV.  p.  14B. 

*  Vide  Cenni  df  S.  Uiniato,  p. 
lei.  The  works  of  Andre*  which 
are  no  longer  visible  maj  bo  suq- 


meiated;  a  Ggure  of  S,  Andrew 
'    the  cappella  di  Luca  at  S,  Tri- 

^  (Vas.  Vol.  IV.  p.  141);  a 
standard  for  processions  in  the 
CompaD?  detr  Evangelista  at  Flo- 
rence (ib.  p.  142);  scenes  from 
the  life  of  S.  Jnlian,  Id  the  chapel 
of  that  name ;  8.  Jerom  and  a 
Trinity,  in  the  chapel  of  S.  Giro- 
lamoj  a  Lacaras,  Martha,  and  the 
Magdalen,  inthech^el  of  Orlando 
da'  Medici,  at  the  Servi  of  Flor- 
ence (ib.  p.p.  142— 3)  J  a  flagella- 
tion In  the  cloister  of  S.  Croce  (ib. 
p.  148);  a  nude  of  charity  in  La 
Hlcarperia  in  Mugello  (ib.  p.  150) ;  a 
ptctnre  in  S.  Miniato  fra  le  Torrl 
(ib.  p.  148,  Albertini,  Ue.m.ub. 
sup. p. 14),  executed  inl466,accord- 
ingto  an  inscription  on  the  picture 
Itself  copied  by  Baldioncoi, 
Opere.  ub.  sap.  Vol.  5.  p.  S3&. 

•  PitU  Uallery  No.  STS. 
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the  master.  The  portrait  has  indeed  Andrea's  low  keys  of 
tone  and  is  painted  with  great  care  and  fusion  on  a  general 
flesh  ground  of  verde;  and  the  forms  are  heary  as  in  most 
of  his  prodnctions.  Though  but  a  head,  Uie  picture  reveab 
characteristic  traits  of  Castagno,  and  leads  the  critic  by  a 
natural  sequence  to  the  contemplation  of  a  Yi^n  and  child 
between  SS.  Cosmo  and  Damian  in  adoration,  and  the 
standing  figures  of  8.S.  John  the  Baptist,  Uary  Magdalen, 
Francis  and  Oatherine  of  Alexandria,  an  altarpiece  originally 
in  S._  Ambruogio  and  now  in  the  Academy  of  Arts  at 
Florence.'  This  piece  which  has  been  attributed  to  more 
than  one  painter  is  now  with  sniScient  caose  catalogued 
under  the  name  of  Botticelli.  Yet  in  some  of  the  figures, 
and  especially  in  that  of  S.  Catherine,  one  may  notice  some 
of  that  heaviness  and  coarseness  in  the  rendering  of  form 
which  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  portrait  at  the  Pitti.  The 
painter  eridently  copied  a  coarse  and  rustic  model  having 
la^e  hands  and  feet.  The  S.  Cosmo,  kneeling  to  the  letl, 
is  also  of  common  type,  and  the  draperies  are  in  fair  style; 
but,  in  this  respect,  Castagno  had  elsewhere  attained  to 
equal  excellence.'  The  Magdalen  standing  in  rear  of  8. 
Cosmo,  —  the  8.  Frauds,  —  recal  to  mind  similar  figures  by 
Domenico  Veniziano,  the  latter  being,  at  once,  a  somewhat 
nobler  repetition  of  that  by  Castagno,  and  of  a  figure  not 
unlike  that  of  Domenico  Veniziano  in  the  altarpiece  of  S. 
Luda  at  Florence.  There  is  a  clear  resemblance  of  style, 
in  fact,  between  Domenico  Veniziano  and  Andrea  del  Cas- 
tagno, as  there  is  between  the  latter  and  Piero  della  Fran- 
cesca  who  studied  under  Domenico.  The  name  of  Andrea 
may  thus  be  put  forward  as  a  fair  claimant  for  the  author- 
ship of  the  picture  now  nnder  notice,  the  more  so,  as  the 
colour  is  of  his  usual  low  and  verde  tinge,  at  least  insofar 
as  the  damaged  condition  of  the  surface  enables  one  to 
judge.'  Besides  this  piece,  three  others  in  the  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts  at  Florence,  are  assigned  to  Andrea  del  Castagno. 
8.  Jerom*  in  the  desert,  in  one  of  them  beats  his  breast  with 
a  stone  in  his  hand,  in  front  of  a  crucifix,  in  a  landscape  of 


'  No.  46  now  nnder  the  name  I  Andrea  del  Castagno  was  the  best 
of  Sandro  Botticelli,  of  old  as-  painter  In  Florence,  and  notice 
signed  to  Domenico  Obirlandaio.  I  him   as  the   master  of  one  of  the 

*  Bee  postea,  the  8.  Jerom  in  PolUiuoli  with  whom  Botticelli 
the  Academif  of  Arts  at  Florence,  painted.  (Tas.  Vol.  'IV.  p.p.  13B 
(No.  38.)   Oalerie   des   grands  ta-   and  161.) 

bleanx.  *  No.  SS.  Acad,  of  Art«.  Qalerie 

*  Does  not  Vaaari  tell  qb  that  des  grands  tableanx. 
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which  the  trees  are  animated  by  bir^a.  The  coarse  vigour 
of  Andrea,  of  big  school,  is  visible  in  the  work  whose  tempera 
is  raw  and  dull;  but  the  draperies  are  more  careful  than 
in  Castagno's  frescos.  The  Magdalen,'  and  the  Baptist^ 
are  two  figures  which  may  remind  the  critic  of  works  of 
Filippino's  decline.' 

In  the  mnsenm  of  Berhu,  a  Virgin  with  the  dead  Christ 
on  her  knees  snrT6aaded  by  saints  and  angels  on  Golgotha, 
reveals  the  style  of  Andrea  del  Gastagno.^  The  figure 
which  most  traly  displays  his  manner  is  a  bony  and  sjnewy 
S.  Jerom,  the  nude  of  whose  frame  is  mapped  ont  after  the 
manner  couspicaons  in  the  later  Kantegna,  —  the  expression 
of  whose  face  is  hard  and  stem.  The  grimace  in  the 
Virgin's  face  is  not  agreable.  The  thin  bodied  colour  is 
yellowish  in  tone,  the  shadows  of  a  yellowish  brown  through 
which  the  verde  undertone  appears.  Another  picture  in 
the  same  gallery,  representing  S.  Jerom,  a  small  predelU 
piece, ^  is  of  a  similar  character  to  the  foregoing,  but  the 
tempera  is  more  spare  and  the  execution  coarser.  A  second 
S.  Jerom  of  the  same  class  may  he  seen  by  the  curious  in 
the  depot  of  the  Berlin  Gallery.  A  third,  which  is  a  re-' 
petition  of  no.  1139  at  Berlin,  may  be  seen  in  the  Lombard! 
collection  at  Florence. 

A  small  crucifixion  in  the  Municipal  Gallery  at  Prato" 
with  the  fainting  Virgin,  the  EvangeUst,  the  Magdalen,  SS. 
Jerom  and  Francis,  seems  entitled  to  be  classed  amongst 
the  works  of  Andrea  del  Castagno.  The  group  of  the 
Virgin  raised  by  8.  John  is  in  the  feeling  of  that  in  An- 
gelico's  fresco  of  the  refectory  of  S.  Marco  at  Florence; 
but  the  S.  Jerom  is  peculiarly  in  Andrea's  manner. 

Andrea  del  Castagno  died,  probably  of  plague,  on  the 
nineteenth  of  August   1457,  having  tost  his  wife  a  few 


'  No.  37.  Acad,  of  Arts.  Oalerie 
des  glands  tableanz. 

'  Mo.  39.  ib. 

'  A  8.  Jerom  (No.  44.  id.) 
the  Aoademj  of  Arts  is  eiac 
in  the  character  of  N"'.  37  aai 
39 ,  yet  ia  assigned  to  Fra  Filippo, 
In  the  same  Oallerj  Ko.  6,  Ua- 
lerie  des  anciens  tableaux,  a  Mag- 
dalen at  the  foot  of  the  crois, 
tempera  on  canvass  is  in  the  man- 
ner of  Lnca  Signorelli  yet  cata- 


li^ed  under  the  name  of  Andrea 
del  Castagno. 

«  No.  1055.  To  the  Virgin's  left 
Jerom,  to  the  right  8.  Aupis- 


In 


i  the  t 


¥ith 


each  entremity  of  the 
horizontal  limb.  Distance  a  land- 

'  No.  1189.  In  the  dUtance  are 
episodes,  S.8.  Sebastian,  Boch 
and  Tohit  netting  the  fish. 

•  No.  VII.  Prato  Cat.  nnder  the 
head  of  "Scnola  Fiorentina". 
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daya  before.  He  was  buried  in  S.  Maria  de'  Servi  at 
Florence. ' 

Of  Domenico  Veniziano,  hitborto  so  intiinately  and  so 
uDJustly  connected  witb  the  imftgiDarj  misdeeds  of  Andrea 
del  C^etagno,  no  one  knows  the  birtli  or  educadoo.  Were 
chance  to  reveal  that  he  was  bom  in  Venice,  the  question 
would  still  arise:  Where  was  he  taught,  and  by  whom? 
Even  now  and  with  the  materials  that  are  at  hand,  one 
may  assume  that  Domenico  learnt  design  and  painting  in 
Tuscany.  In  Venice,  where  artists  clung  during  the  whole 
of  the  fourteenth  century  to  the  antiquated  manner  of  the 
early  ages,  Domenico  could  not  have  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
style  which,  in  its  prime,  bore  the  indelible  impress  of 
Florentine  greatness.  The  rise  of  the  fifteenth  century 
created  little  change  in  Venice,  and  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  note  that  this  state'  of  things  lasted  till  the  time  of 
Oiovanni  d'Allemagna,  Gentile  da  Fabriano,  and  Anton- 
ello  da  Messina. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  Coamo  de'  Me- 
dici lived  in  exile  at  a  distance  from  Florence.  The  time 
which  he  spent  in  Venice,  the  interval  during  which  bis 
sons  journeyed  from  place  to  place  in  search  of  support 
towards  the  reestablishment  of  the  family  in  Florence, 
may  have  amply  sufficed  to  lead  to  an  acquaintance  be- 
tween them  and  Domenico.  It  'appears  indeed,  from  the 
tenor  of  a  letter  addressed  by  the  artist  from  Perugia  to 
Kero  de'  Medici  in  April  1438,*  that  Domenico  had  long 
been  connected  with  the  fortunes  of  the  Medici  family, 
that  he  owed  to  Cosimo  a  debt  of  gratitude,  and  perhaps 
substantial  favours,  and  that  he  was  at  that  time  suffic- 
iently confident  of  Ms  powers  as  an  artist  to  request, 
that  he  might  be  allowed  to  paint  for  the  head  of  the 
house  an  altarpiece;  and  to  declare  that,  if  that  request 
were  granted,  "he  hoped  to  do  marvels."  DomeniciJ,  at 
the  same  time,   shows  himself  intimately  acqtifunted  with 
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ihe  nameB  and  means  of  FloreDtine  fu^ste  at  die  date 
(rf  his  letter.  He  knew  that  Pra  Filippo  and  Fni  Gio- 
Tanoi  (Angelico)  were  actively  employed,  and  that  the 
former  was,  at  that  very  time,  busy  on  the  altarpioce  of 
S.  Spirit©. 

In  a  previons  chapter,  the  state  of  Perugian  art  in  the 
fourteenth  century  has  been  described.  The  creations  of 
Perugian  painters  resembled  those  of  all  other  artist*  of 
the  neighbouring  cities  at  that  time.  The  rise  of  the 
fifteenth  century  did  not  witneea  any  improvement.  Mot 
ft  single  work  exists  to  prove  that  Domenico  could 
have  stadied  there  with  fnjit.  When  Giovanni  Buonfi^ 
began  the  series  of  frescos  in  the  Palaezo  del  Comunest 
Perugia,  which  were  commissioned  of  him  in  1464,  he 
displayed  an  art  Unlike  that  of  the  painters  who  preceded 
him  either  there  or  at  Sienna.  He  executed  them  in  a 
«tyle  akin  to  that  of  the  Florentine  school,  and  stamped 
in  some  measure  in  the  mould  of  Domenico  Venisiano  and 
Fiero  della  Francesca.  If,  indeed,  one  examines  the  short, 
stout,  round  beaded  figures,  with  aged  and  flattened  fea- 
tures, peculiar  to  Buonfigli,  he  may  perceive  a  distinot 
resemblance  of  character  and  of  type,  of  arrangement 
and  of  drapery,  with  the  works  of  the  former  and  of  Fra 
Filippo,'  —  in  the  nude,  an  imitation  of  the  manner  of  An- 
drea  del  Castagno,  the  Peselli,  and  Piero  della  Francesca. 
The  frescos  of  Buonfigli  were  to  have  been  valued  after 
their  completion  by  Fra  Filippo,  Angelico  and  Domenico 
Veniziano.  It  is  obvious  therefore  that  Buonfigli  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  latter;  it  is  probable  that  he  had  had 
lessons  from  him;  and  it  is  clear  that  his  art  was  not  a 
local  but  an  imported  one.  The  absence  of  all  but  a  pur- 
ely local  art  in  Perugia,  the  intimate  acquuntance  of 
Domenico  with  Florentine  punters  and  their  works,  the 
infldence  which  he  exercised  on  Buonfigli,  prove  that  he 
must  have  studied  in  Florence,   that  his  stay  in  Ferula 
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was  of  Bom«  duration.  The  date  and  tenor  of  his  letter 
to  Fiero  de'  Medici  are  snfficient  to  warrant  the  aesumption 
that  he  was  bom  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century 
and  that  he  was  Uie  cotemporary  of  Fra  Filippo  and  An- 
gelico.  His  surname  of  Veniziano  may  have  ariseai  from 
the  fact  that  be  was  of  a  Venetian  family,  a  record,  of 
1439 — 40,  describing  him  as  "Maestro  Domenicho.  di  Bar- 
tolomeio  da  Venezia."'  Vasari  wae  aware  that Domenico 
had  resided  in  Perugia.  He  ataias  that  certain  paintings 
which  adorned  a  hall  in  the  Casa  Baglioni  had  caused 
his  name  to  be  heard  even  in  Florsnoe,*  and  that,  being 
called  thither,  he  completed  numerous  works.  It  is  very 
likely  that  the  appeal  made  to  the  Medici  was  not  without 
effect,  and  that,  through  their  influence,  Domenico  obtun- 
ed  a  commission  to  punt  the  choir  of  S.  Maria  Nuova. 
The  records  of  that  hospital  prove  that  he  laboured  there 
from  1439  till  1445;  and  they  further  reveal  tiiat  his  ap- 
prentice was  Piero  detla  Franceeca,  and  his  daily  la- 
bourer Bicci  di  Lorenzo.^  Thel  frescos  of  the  choir  of 
S.  I^dio  in  S.  M.  ^Tuova  are  no  longer  in  existence,  but 
Vasari  is  correct  in  saying  that  Domenico  employed  oil 
in  the  medium  with-  which  they  were  executed;*  for  the 
books  of  the  hospital  are  full  of  items  of  payment  for 
linseed  oil  furnished  to  Domenico  during  the  period  of 
his  labours.*  But  it  is  clear  that  Domenico  could  not  have 
learnt  the  Flemish  system  of  oil  punting  from  Antonello 
da  Messina,*  because  there  is  no  proof  that  Antonello 
should  have  visited  North  Italy  so  early,  and  because  the 


'  See  postea    tbe   text  of  this 

'  V«8.  Vol.  IV.  p.  115. 
*  "H.  DoDtenicho  di  Bartolometo 
da  TinesU   ahe  dipigne  la  cha- 

Sella  maeglore  di  Santo  Qidio  H 
sro  a  dl  Vn  di  Sett.  f.  44,  — 
et  Hb  dare  a  dl  Xn  di  Sett.  f.  3. 
6.  16  poBto  Pietro  di  Benedetto 
dal  Borgho  a  San  Sepolchro  sta 
oollm."  Hecord  liu  Archlria  dell' 
Arciapedale  d(  8.  Uaria  Nnova 
di  Firense,  Qnaderno  dl  CaraaEE. 


1439—40.  t.  94,  temi,  communi- 
cated bj  Oaetano  Milaneii  and 
published  by  M'.  Harden  in  Archiv 
fiir  die  teichnendon  Kiinste.  8°. 
Leipiig,  Rudolph  Weigel.  1866. 
note  to  p.  282.  For  Bicei'a  as- 
siitance   to  Domenico   lee  antca. 

'  V«8.  Vol.  IV.  p.  147. 

•Oiornal cS tor  degli Arch. 
Toscani.  1B62.  ub.  sup.  p.  4. 

*  Tatari  aaaerta  this  In  the  life 
of  Antonello.  VoL  IV.  p.  80. 
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ayBtem  of  the  Van  Eycks  did  not  cooBist  merely  in  the 
use  of  linseed  oil  as  a  vehicle  to  colours-  The  use  of  lin- 
seed oil  in  certain  portions  of  pictures  was  not  anknoTm, 
as  we  are  told  by  Cennini,  to  the  Florentinefl  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  Domenico  seems  to  have  extended  this  prac- 
tice; and  the  solitary  picture  which  we  possess  is  clear- 
ly painted  in  a  tempera  composed  of  vehicles  differing 
from  the  old  ones.  These  modifications  were  tried  at  the 
same  time  by  cotemporary  painters,  but  were  carried  out 
with  most  success  by  Domenico's  pupil  Piero  della  Fran- 
cesca,  who,  in  1466,  accepted  a  commission  to  paint  a 
church  standard  in  oil ,'  and  who  sncceeded  admirably  in  that 
medium  in  the  portraits  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Ur- 
bino,  which  now  adorn  the  Uffizi  at  Florence.  How  far 
the  system  of  Fiero  della  Francesca  varied  from  that  of 
the  Van  Eycks  and  Antonello  must  remain  a  matter  for 
future  study. 

Bumohr  is  right  iu  saying  of  Domenico's  picture  in  S. 
Lucia  de'  Bardi  at  Florence  that  the  head  of  S.  Lucy  is 
not  unworthy  of  Angelico,  whilst  the  other  figures,  the 
Virgin  and  child,  S.S.  Jotm  Baptist,  Francis  and  Nicholas, 
display  the  mannerism  of  Andrea  del  Castagno.  The  fi- 
gure of  S.  Lucy  is  indeed  in  some  measure  select  in  the 
spirit  of  Masolino  and  Angelico,  or  of  Pra  Filippo's  youth. 
The  attitude  is  noble,  and  the  drapery  participates  at 
once  of  the'simplicity  of  the  Dominican  or  of  Masolino,  and 
of  the  research  peculiar  to  Andrea  del  Castagno.  The 
same  remark,  however,  applies  to  the  Virgin  and  child. 
Her  hand  simply  supports  the  body  of  the  naked  standing 
Christ.  He  looks  at  the  Baptist  who  points  at  him  and 
seems  to  say  „Ecce  Agnus  Dei."  There  is  more  mater- 
nal affection  than  purely  religious  feeling  in  the  group  of 
mother  and  child,  but  there  is  a  pleasing  inward  repose 
in  it.  S.  Nicolas  in  episcopals  is  a  short,  stont^  yet  weakly 
being,  aged  and  not  noble.  But  the  painter  falls  into  ex- 
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cess  of  commonplace  in  the  figure  and  foee  of  the  Bap- 
tiBt  whose  lineaments,  muscle,  limbs,  and  extremitieB,  are 
a  mere  realistic  study  of  nature.  The  vulgarity  in  this 
figure  ia,  however,  of  essential  interest  to  the  critic  as  it 
reveals  the  source  from  which  Piero  della  Francesca  ob- 
tained one  of  his  most  marked  defects.*  S.  Dominick  re- 
minds one  of  the  style  of  Andrea  del  Castagno.^  Gene- 
rally, the  drawing  is  firm  and  clear,  end  the  outlines 
have  the  precision  which  may  be  found  in  the  works  of 
Piero  della  Francesca ,  Verrocchio  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 
The  general  impression  created  by  the  colour  of  the  pict< 
ure  is  that  of  a  light  toned  piece,  of  gay  and  well  fused 
colour  and  fair  impasto.  The  arched  space  in  which  the 
scene  ia  laid  is  an  advance  upon  the  style  of  the  works 
of  Angelico,  Masolino  and  Fra  fllippo.  The  piece,  as  a 
whole,  belongs  to  tlie  class  of  those  executed  by  these 
masters,  and  shows  that  Domenico  was  of  the  school  which 
their  creations  display.* 

Domenico  spent  his  remaining  days,  it  would  seem,  in 
Florence.  In  144S  he  painted  two  wedding  chests  for  a 
wealthy  person  named  Marco  Parent!.*  The  only  remain- 
ing monument  of  his  skill  is  the  fresco  originally  in  a 
tabernacle  on  the  Canto  de'  Camesecchi,  and  now,  trans- 
ferred to  canvass,  in  possession  of  Prince  Pio  at  Florence. 

Tbe  Virgin  sits  in  a  stone  seat  of  coasiderable  depth  and 
drawn  in  false  perspective.  Iler  form,  much  larger  than 
that  of  nature,  b  slender,  natural,  and  fairly  draped.  ,The 
infant  stands  naked  and  in  the  act  of  benediction  on  her 
right  knee.  Her  head  is  veiled,  her  neck  in  a  low  dress; 
and  the  step  of  the  throne  rests  on  a  meadow  decked  with 


■  The  drawing  of  the  legs  ia 
coarse,  ftiid  Beems  s  prelude  to 
that  of  the  dropsical  ones  of  Piero. 

*  As  before  remarked,  see  an. 
tea,  Andrea  del  Caitagno. 

*  The  Virgin  and  child  en- 
throned on  a  throne  resting  upon 
two  heiagonal  steps,  is  under  a 
triple  arcade  between  the  Baptist 
and  S.  Francis   on  the  left,   S.S. 


Nicolas  and  Lucy  on  the  right. 
A  pentagonal  screen  of  architect- 
ure lines  the  background.  Trees 
show  their  leaves  above  the  para- 
pot.  On  the  lower  step  of  the 
throne  are  the  words  "Opus  do- 
minici  de  Venetiis,  ho.,  mater 
dei  —  miserere  mei  —  datum  est. 
*  Giornale  Stor.  1862.  nb. 
snp.  p.  4.    The  price  was50flo- 
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flowers.  AboTB  her,  free  in  movement,  the  foreBhortened 
figure  of  the  Eternal  looks  down.  Venerable  and  bearded 
in  grey,  he  sheds  rays  from  bis  month  npon  her  head  and 
seems  to  recommend  her  with  both  hands  to  the  adoration 
of  the  faithfnl.  Two  heads  of  canonized  monks  originally 
at  the  Virgin's  sides  are  likewise  preserved,  one  aged  and 
bearded,  the  other  shaven  and  shom. 

Of  the  colour  in  this  piece  nothing  remfuns  to  be  said. 
The  head  of  the  beardleBS  dominican,  howcwer,  is  bat  an- 
other devdopment  of  forms,  such  as  may  be  fonnd  in  the 
stunts  of  Angelico,  abont  the  crucifixion  of  the  great  re- 
fectory at  S.  Marco.  The  style  is  the  same,  but  religious 
feeling  and  thought  are  less  clearly  marked  than  in  the 
vrork  of  the  friar.  The  head  of  tiie  bearded  monk  is  an 
imitation  of  a  common  nature.* 

Domenicodied  at  Florence  on  the  fifteenth  of  May  1461) 
four  years  after  Andrea  del  Castagno,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  murdered  him,  and  was  buried  in  3.  Pier*  Gattolino.' 


'  The  fresco  is  damaged,  chiefly 
in  the  draperies  and  in  parts  of 
the  heads. 

*  Vbbb ri  affirms  that  Domenlco 
taking  with  him  Piero  della  Fran- 
cesca,  painted  ia  the  sacristj'  of 
8.  Maria  di  Loreto  a  part  of  the 
ceiling,  but  that,  frighteoed  by 
an  outbreak  of  the  plagae,  both 
artistB  fled  and  left  their  work 
unfinished.  The  date  of  the  uat- 
brea^  of  the  plagne  in  the  Marches 
is  bistorlcAllr  given  aa  1447.  1468. 
There  are  no  traces  of  this  frag- 


ment in  S.  Maria  of  Loreto.  The 
eight  sided  space  of  the  sacristy 
ie  now  covered  with  frescos  by 
Lues  Signorelli.  (Vide  Vas.  Vol.  rv, 
p.p.  19  and  libi  and  for  the  death 
of  Domenico,  Giomale  Stor.  1868. 
ah.  snp.  p.  T.)  Vasari  ia  supposed, 
by  Oaetano  liiUnesi,  in  the  work 
just  qaoted,  to  have  confounded 
Domenico  Veniziano  with  one  Do- 
menico di  Matteo,  a  Florentine 
painter  who  was  really  assas- 
sinated in  the  streets  of  his  native 
city  in  144B. 
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FRA  FILIPPO  LIPPI. 


The  historians  of  Italiaa  art  may  indulge  in  a  justi- 
fiable exaltatioD  at  having  rescued  one  of  their  great 
punters  from  the  stigma  cast  upon  bjm  by  Vasari.  It 
were  to  be  desired  that  the  character  of  Fra  Filippo 
should  be  freed  from  the  stain  which  rests  upon  it,  as  tiist 
of  Andrea  del  Castagno  has  been  cleared  from  the  imput- 
ation of  mnrder,  which  made  his  name  for  centuries  a 
byword  amongst  artists.  It  is  unfortunately  not  possible 
to  ^ve  distinct  proofs  that  Fra  Filippo  was  not  a  monk 
of  loose  habits.  Tet  there  is  much  in  the  history  of  his 
life,  such  as  it  lies  before  the  stadent  of  this  century,  to 
oast  doubts  on  the  veracity  of  his  accusers,  and  to  miti- 
gate the  censure  of  the  critic. 

Filippo  was  the  son  of  a  batcher  named  Tommaso 
Lippi  by  Madonna  Antonia. '  Her  death,  shortly  after  1412, 
—  the  date  of  this  event,  —  his  decease  two  years  later, 
left  f^ppo  an  orphan  in  the  hands  of  an  aunt,  whose 
poverty  disabled  her  for  the  duties  of  a  mother.  In  1420 
Filippo  was  registered  in  the  community  of  the  Carmine 
at  Florence.*  From  that  time  till  1432,  he  remuned  an  in- 
mate of  the  monastery,*  and  probably  studied  piunting  in 
the  neighbouring  chapel  of  the  Brancacci.^  In  1430  he 
appears   for   the   first   time  in  the  books  of  the  Cai 


'  This  fact  is  Asoertained  from 
reeordfl  kiadly  furnished  by  Dot- 
tore  Qaetano  Milanesi.  According 
to  Vasari,  Filippo  was  bom  in  the 
ContToda  dell^  Ardigliona  hj  the 
Canto   alia  Cncalia  in  Florence 


and  behind   the    convent   of    the 
Carmine.  {Vol.  IV.  p.  IH.) 

*  Records,  furnished  by  Dottore 
G.  Milanesi.  ub.  sup. 

*  Ibid. 

*  The  doubts  hitherto  raised  on 
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with  the  title  of  painter.  In  1432,  he  left  themoDaetery 
and  ceased  to  be  noticed  in  its  records.'  Hence  the  nat- 
ural conclusion,  that  the  works  which  Fra  Filippo  maj 
have  executed  there,  were  completed  between  1430—1432. 
We  lament  the  disappearance  of  these  early  productions; 
in  one  of  which,  ea-ys  Vasari,  "the  spirit  of  Masaccio 
seemed  to  have  entered  the  body  of  Fra  Filippo."  ^  Such 
parts  of  the  frescos  of  the  Carmine  cloister  as  have  been 
rescued  from  whitewash  can  scarcely  be  said  to  display 
the  characteristics  of  the  friar.' 

If  indeed  we  attempt,  in  a  rapid  sketch,  to  resume  the 
principal  features  of  his  style,  we  shall  find  that  Fra  Fi-. 
lippo's  chief  excellence  was  that  which  distinguished  him 
as  the  greatest  colourist,  and  the  most  complete  master  of 
the  technical  difficulties  in  art,  of  his  time.  He  may  not 
'  have  stoically  held  to  the  severely  grand  maxims  which 
signalize  the.  genius  of  Masaccio;  but  he  gave  luxurious 
attraction  to  his  works  by  a  charm  of  colour,  in  which  in- 
deed he  may  claim  to  have  been  unique.*  A  full  brush, 
handled  with  breadth,  produced  a  deep  impasto.  A  care- 
ful return  to  the  parts  fused  them  into  a  soft  fulness,  and 
left  a  bright  clear  tone  behind.  Yet  Filippo  was  not 
free  from  the  peculiarities  of  his  age.  In  his  effort  to  re- 
produce the  reality,  he  did  not  aim  at  the  rotundity  of 
nature,  but  preferred  the  characteristic  flatness  usual  in 
bas-relief.  The  waait  of  massiveness  so  produced  was,  how- 
ever, compensated  by  taste  and  feeling.  His  composi- 
tions were  not  without  grandeur;  and  if  he  remained  second 
to  Masaccio  in  the  perfect  distribution  and  arrangement 
of  a  picture,  he  supplied  his  deficiencies  by  movement  and 


this  point  -are  settled  now  that 
we  kjiow  tfaat  the  frescos  of  Ma- 
saccio at  the  Brancacci  were  com- 
pleted before,  IISS. 

<  Becords  of  Dottore  Gaetano 
Milaneai,  ab.  'anp. 

»  Vas.  Vol.  IV.  p.  116.  FraPi- 
lippo's  works  at  the  Carmine  were, 
a  Pope  confeniDg  the   mlea  to 


the  Carmelites  (terra  verde)  in 
the  cloister,  a  8.  John  the  Bap- 
tist in  the  chnrch,  a  B.  Martial 
on  a  pilaster  near  the  org'an. 

*  See  antea  in  Masaccio. 

<  Thia  is  more  particularlr  trne 
as  regards  wall  painting.  And  so, 
the  FlorentiDe  school  gives  us,  as 
before,  a  fall  sequence  of  progress 
in  everj  branch  of  art. 
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esaberance,  cbieSy  in  the  Dumerons  pleasant  episodea 
wbich  give  interest  and  animation  to  the  scenes  be  depict- 
ed. His  figures  individnally  might  be  less  dignified  and 
grand  than  Masaccio's,  but  he  threw  an  amount  of  life 
and  gentle  feeling  into  the  beads  and  features,  that,  com- 
bined with  beauty  of  colour,  create  a  most  pleasing 
impression.  His  style  as  a  draughtsman  was  good.  Mas- 
ter of  nude  form,  though  frequently  generalizing  the  draw- 
ing of  extremities,  his  pictures  display  less  progress  in 
the  study  of  detail  than  those  of  Uccelli,  Andrea  del 
Castagno,  Bomenico  Veniziano',  or  the  Peselli;  but,  if  in- 
ferior to  them  in  this  respect,  he  avoided  the  vulgarity  of 
their  realism.  His  draperies,  particularly  sucb  as  clothed 
female  forms,  were  luxuriously  adorned  with  ornaments  in 
gilt  relief,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  time,  and  to  the 
example  of  Masolino.^  He  did  not  multiply  realistic  min- 
ntenesB  in  landscape  like  his  naturalist  cotemporaries,  but 
be  preserved  simplicity  and  due  subordination.  Fra  Fi- 
lippo's  style  in  fact  was  a  medium  between  that  of  the 
naturalists  and  that  of  Angelico,  Masolino  and  Masaccio. 
Perspective  owed  little  of  its  progress  to  him.  He  never 
ventured  to  foreshorten  figures,  and  bis  architecture  dis- 
closes little  knowledge  of  the  art  which  Uccelli  brought 
to  sucb  comparative  perfection.  He  supplied  this  want, 
however,,  to  some  extent,  by  atmosphere.  At  first  he  fol- 
lowed the  architectoral  style  of  Angelico  and  Masolino. 
Id  the  frescos  of  bis  later  lame  one  may  observe  some- 
what heavier  proportions.  His  partiality  for  luxurious 
ornamentation  in  pilasters,  friezes  and  cornices,  was, 
throughout  hie  career,  remarkable. 

The  productions  of  his  early  years  can  only  be  guessed 
at  by  due  comparison  with  later  and  more  certain  works. 
Amongst  the  pictures  which  bear  the  impress  of  his  style, 
but  reveal  at  the  same  time  a  freshness  and  religious 
feeling  reminiscent  of  Angelico  and  Masolino,  is  a  nativity 
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in  the  Florence  Academy  of  Arte.  The  meek  intentnesa 
of  the  Virgin,  kneeling  in  prayer  before  the  recambent 
Savionr,  seems  a  natural  emanation  from  one  still  saturated 
with  the  sentiment  of  the  mystic  school  or  of  the  cloister. 
The  two  angels  hoyering  in  attendance  on  the  dove,  whose 
rays  fall  on  the  newborn  child,  have  the  soft  beauty  of 
those  depicted  by  Fra  Giovanni.  The  short-necked  infant 
and  the  bearded  monk  of  the  Camaldoles,  whose  trunk 
and  head  appear  in  the  right-hand  comer  of  the  fore- 
grotutd,  are  in  Fra  Filippo's  character.  The  light  rosy 
key  of  clear  tone  which  pervades  the  picture,  the  soft 
fusion  of  the  tinta  remind  the  spectator  again  of  Angelico 
and  Masoiino.'  The  picture  has  been  assigned  indeed  to 
the.  latter,  but  is  cow  more  truly  attributed  to  Fra  Filippo. 
It  is  very  probably  the  altarpiece  which  the  CarmeUte 
painted  for  the  retreat  of  the  wife  of  Cosmo  de'  Medici, 
of  which  Vasari  speaks  in  the  same  sentence  with  certain 
email  episodes  given  by  Cosmo  to  Eugenius  the  Fourth 
(1431—39).'  It  may  have  been  executed  cotemporarily 
with  another  nativity  now  in  the  Academy  of  Arts,  which 
in  spite  of  much  injury  and  abrasion  also  recalls  the  in- 
fluMice  on  lippi  of  the  manner  of  Angelico  and  Masoiino.^ 
If  we  suppose  that  these  pictures  were  completed  by 
Fra  Filippo  when  still  an  inmate  of  the  Carmine,  or  im- 
mediately after  his  abandonment  of  the  Carmelite  cells, 
fUld  if  we  assume  that  the  first  of  them  was  painted  for 
one  of  the  Hedici,  we  perceive  that  the  connection  of  the 


■  This  piece  ia  nnmbered  26, 
Salte  dea  petita  tableftni,  and 
was  originKllj  in  the  Camatdolei 
of  Florence,  fiesides  the  Ggurea 
deacribed  in  the  text,  the  yoath- 
fnl  S.  John  ma;  be  leen  an  the 
rig'ht  advancing  to  the  front  with 
a  scroll  and  a  reed  croaa.  The 
hands  of  the  Eternal  iaaae  from 
a  rainbow  in  the  sk;.  The  dis- 
tance is  a  landscape  of  rocks  and 
trees.  The  principal  flgnres  are 
half  the  aiie  of  life. 

•  Vas.  Vol.  IV.  p.  118. 


■  This  picture  (No.  12.  Salle 
des  petits  tableaux)  represents 
the  Virgin  adoring  the  infant  on 
the  ground,  S.S.  Joseph  and  Hila- 
rion  to  the  left,  and  in  the  same 
direction,  bntin distance, S.Jerom. 
On  the  right,  behind  a  wall,  is 
8.  Magdalen  in  prayer  in  front 
of  the  hut.  The  distance  is  a  land- 
scape with  shepherds  andBglor7of 
angela.  According  toBichafTol.X. 
p.  14&)  the  S.  Hilarion  ia  a  por- 
trait of  Robert  Halatesti  a  monk 
of  Annalena.     This  piece  is  men- 
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friar  with  Cobibo's  family  began  at  a  much  Mrlier  date 
than  Vasari  believed.* 

The  Btory  of  Lippi's  capture  by  the  pirates  of  Barbary 
seems  at  all  events  to  be  a  romance,*  and  there  is  no 
trace  either  of  his  stay  in  Ancona,  the  place  where  he  is 
Bnpposed  to  have  been  captured,  or  of  his  residence  in 
KapIeB  where  he  ia  said  to  have  landed  after  his  captivity. 
Nor  is  it  true  that  his  withdrawal  from  the  convent  in 
which  he  had  been  brought  np  involved  his  abandonment 
of  the  frock,  or  at  least  of  some  species  of  religious  vow. 
We  may  note,  on  the  contrary,  that  in  all  the  pictures 
which  bear  his  signature  he  calls  himself  "Frater  Filip- 
pus."  In  a  letter  written  by  Domenico  Veniziano  to  Piero 
de'  Medici  in  1438,  he  alludes  to  Lippi  as  Fra  Filip- 
po;*  and  in  a  note  of  his  own  to  the  same  person  dated 
August  13.  1439  the  Fra  clearly  describee  his  condition 
when  he  says  "I  am  one  of  the  poorest  friars  of  Florence.*" 
This  note  indeed  is  one  of  the  most  direct  contradictions 
to  the  general  tenor  of  Vasari's  narrative  respecting  Fra 
Filippo  that  can  be  conceived.  It  paints  the  man,  and 
gives  such  an  insight  into  his  struggles  as  to  create  a 
lively  "sympathy  in  his  favour. 

A  year  previous  to  the  date  of  the  letter,  Domenico 
Veniziano  describes,  from  the  comparative  distance  of 
Perugia,  the  prosperity  and  fame  of  Fra  Rlippo  and  An- 
gelico. 

Fra  Filippo,  in  August  of  the  following  year,  laments 
that  one  of  his  pictures  should  not  have  'produced  the 
price  which  he  anticipated.    He  tells  how  it  has  pleased 


tioned  by  Albertiui  who  calls  the 
convent  of  Annalena  bj  its  old 
name  of  S.  Tincenzio  (Memo- 
ri&Ie,  nb.  sup,  p.  16)  and  b; 
Vss&ri  (Vol.  IV.  p.  120)  who  gays 
that  Auitslena  was   a  convent  of 

'  yaaari  states  that  Lippi  be- 
came known  to  Cosmo  da'  Medici 
bj  the   altarpiece    nbich  he  de- 


livered to  8.  AmbrQgio  of  Flo- 
rence. (Vol.  IV.  p.  117.)  This 
picture  was  executed  long  after 
Fra  Filippo  and  Cotmo  were  ac- 
quainted, as  may  be  shown  later. 

>  Vas.  Vol.  IV.  p.  116. 

>  See  antea  and O aye,  Car- 
teggio.  Vol.  I.  p.  ISe. 

*  Ibid.  p.  141. 

21* 
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Qpd  to  leave  bim,  tlie  poorest  friar  of  Florence,  ic  charge 
of  six  marriageable  nieces  who  cannot  live  witlioat  his 
means.  He  therefore  begs  Piero  de'  Medici,  then  at 
Trebbio,  in  Mugello,  to  let  him  have  mne  and  com  on 
accoimt,  that  his  nieces  may  not  starvoj  when  he  goes 
away.  He  aa;B  compltuningly  further  that  Ser  Antonio  ' 
del  Marchesc  has  offered  him  a  yearly  salary  of  five 
florins,  which,  setting  aside  travelling  es^enses,  would 
famish  him  about  the  price  of  a  pair  of  hose,  and  begs 
a  few  lines  to  that  nobleman  from  Hero,  possibly  with 
a  view  to  more  liberal  treatment  and  salaiy.' 

This  glance  at  a  piece  of  real  life  contrasts,  indeed, 
with  Vasari's  flowing  description  of  the  enjoyments  of  a 
loose  and  adventurous  friar.*  Is  it  possible  that  'the 
monk  who  feeds,  clothes,  and  attends  to  six  marriageable 
nieces,  and  begs  for  com  and  wine,  should  be  the  same 
whom  Cosmo  de'  Medici  locks  up  in  his  palace,  as  a  mod- 
em manager  locked  up  a  celebrated  dramatist  indebted 
to  him  for  a  play;  and  who  ties  his  sheets  together  that 
he  may  escape  for  days  together  to  loose  company  and 
the  enjoyment  of  sensual  pleasures?  Is  it  likely  that  the 
seducer  of  Lacretia  Buti  should,  in  1452,  have  been  chap- 
lain, as  we  know  he  was,  to  the  convent  of  nuns  of  S. 
Giovannino  at  Florence,^  and  that^  in  1457,  he  should  be 
rector  of  S.  Quirico  at  Legnaia?*  It  is  possible  that 
Fra  FUippo,  though  a  churchman,  may  have  erred.  But 
the  historian  whose  futh  in  the  veracity  of  Vasari  is 
justly  shaken,  will  pause  even  before  he  admits  that  Fi- 
lippino  Lippi  is  the  natural  son  of  a  Carmelite  friar;  and 
we  prefer  to  believe  that  he  was  adopted,  in  the  manner 
usual  to  the  time.  But,  to  return,  if  we  resume  the  not- 
ice of  such  w(Hrks  as  Fra  Filippo  may  have  executed  in 
his  earlier  time,  we  may  place  next  in  order  to  the  altar- 
pieces  of  the  Academy  of  Arts  at  Florence,   that  of  the 

*  See  the  letter  in  origin&I  in  | 
Oaye,  Carteggio.  nb.  enp. 
Tol.  I.  p.  Ul.  Deal. 

*  Vas.  Vol,  IV.  p.p.  )18.  110.     I      *  Ibid. 
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Berlin  MuBeum,  whose  eignature  "Frater  E^lippae"  is  a 
welcome  confirmatioii  of  the  patent  originality  of  the  pict- 
ttre. '  Once  in  the  Solly  collection,  its  first  destination  is 
.  not  known,  hat  the  delicate  finish,  the  great  fnlnees  of 
its  impasto,  the  gay  and  pleasing  features  which  charac- 
terize it,  lead  one  to  class  it  as  an  advance  upon  tiie 
■works  previonsly  quoted.  The  subject,  ae  before,  is  the 
nativity,  the  Virgin  kneeling  in  adoration  before  the  in- 
fant lying  on  a  bed  of  flowers,  the  youtbfol  Baptist  to 
the  right,  S.  Bernard  in  prayer  in  a  distance  of  hills, 
and  the  Et^ual  above,  sending,  as  it  were,  the  dove 
whose  rays  fall  upon  the  frame  of  tiie  Redeemer.  In  tite 
same  class  are  the  two  lunettes  in  the  National  gallery, 
representing  the  annunciation^  and  S.  John  the  Baptist 
with  six  other  saints, '  both  painted  for  Cosmo  de*  Medici, 
and  long  the  ornament  of  his  palace.  These  and  the 
foregoing  examples  suffice  to  reveal  the  education  which 
Fra  Filippo  received.  He  issued  from  the  school  of  Ma- 
Bolino,  Angelico,  and  Masaccio.  Without  being  able  to 
overtake  the  latter  he  followed  a  sure  path  of  progress 
during  a  laborious  and  fruitful  career,  in  which  no  weari- 
ness or  carelessness,  but  a  ceaseless  activity  and  deve- 
lopment are  apparent  to  the  last. 

Domenico  Veniziano  alludes,  in  a  letter  already  quoted, 
to  an  altarpiece  which  Fra  Filippo  had  in  hand  in  1438. 
The  donor  of  the  picture,  Qherardo  di  Bartolommeo  Bar- 
badori  caused  it  to  be  placed  in  the  chapel  of  his  family 
at  S.  Spirito,  before  the  expiration  of  the  year  in  which 
Domenico  wrote.*  Somewhat  grey  frpm  time,  it  de- 
picts the  Virgin  erect  on  the  first  step  of  her  throne, 
between  .angels   and   Evchangels,    presenting   the  infant 


■  No.  69.  Berlin  Una.  Catal. 

>  No.  666.  Nat.  Oal.  Catal. 

>  No.  667  ib.  Both  pieces  were 
of  old  ID  the  Riccardi  (Medici) 
Palace.  The  Brat,  pnrchaBed  from 
the  brothers  MetEger,  was  pres- 
ented' to  the  Nst.  Oal.  by  Sir 
C.  L.  Eaatlake.    The  second  was 


boaght  from  IP.  A.  Barker.  No.  666 
is  marked  with  the  crest  of  Cosmo, 
three  feathers  tied  together  in  a 
ring. 

'  Richa,  Chiese.  Vol.  IX.  p.  83, 
notes  the  fact,  misdating  141S,  in- 
stead of  14S8.  See  also  Vas.  Vol. 
IT.  note  to  p.  IIB. 
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SaTioor  to  the  adoration  of  two  kneeliog  clmrohiiieD. '  It 
is  one  of  the  finest  crestioQs  of  Fra  Filippo  aod  proves 
to  what  height  his  talent  had  risen,  at  the  c<»nparatively 
early  age  of  twenty  six.  A  predella  re^resentiag  the  an- 
nunciation, and  three  other  scenes,  once  formed  part  of 
this  picture  and  is  now  in  the  Florence  Academy  of  Arts." 
Cotemporary  with  the  Barbadori  altarpiece,  that  which 
Fra  Filippo  executed  for  Carlo  Maiznppini,  claims  atten- 
tion. *  The  Vii^n,  in  the  centre  of  the  picture,  is  crowned 
by  the  Redeemer,  in  presence  of  two  kneeling  patrons,* 
presented  by  four  Bemardine  friars,  whilst  six  angels  at 
the  sides  sound  inBtnunents  or  sing  hymns  of  joy.  One 
of  the  kneeling  figures  is  ihat  of  Carlo  Marauppini,  don- 
or of  the  altarpiece  to  the  cappella  S.  Bernardo  in  Monte 
Oliveto  of  Arezzo.  He  is  said  to  have  called  Fra  Filip- 
po's  attention  at  the  time  to  the  loose  manner  in  which 
the  hands  were  drawn;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  if 
the  altarpiece,  which  is  now  in  the  Qallery  of  the  Lateran 
at  Rome,  ^  be  carefully  examined,  one  may  admit  that  die 
hands  are  neglected  in  detail  and  sometimes  of  small  pro- 
portions. Yet  one  fails  to  see  the  justice  of  Vasari's 
further  rei^ark,  that  Fra  Filippo  was  led  by  this  criti- 
cism to  hide  the  extremities  of  his  figures  in  drapery.* 
The  anecdote,  however,  illustrates  the  critical  tendency 
of  tbe  age;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  remarks  similar 
to  these  should  have  contributed  to  diminish  the  means,  and 
try  the  temper,  of  Fra  Filippo  in  1439.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  phase  of  neglect  passed  away,  and  in  1441,  an 
important  commission  was   offered  and    accepted.     Lippi 


^  At  the  ■uppTesBion  of  the  con- 
Tent  of  Mouta  OlWeto  in  1785, 
tbe  picture  psBsed  into  tbe  htmds 
of  the  Lippi  of  Arezzo.  It  was 
then  parchased  (1841)  by  9'.  U^ 
Biildi,  who  lold  it  to  Ckrio  Bal- 
de«cbi.  The  letter  parted  with 
it  to  Oregorj  £.71.  who  pUc»d 
it  in  tbe  Lateran  Gallery.  Bob>« 
iqjury  bae  beeu  done  by  restorisf . 

'  Ya*.  Vol.  IV.  p.  lUk, 


<  No.  ttSl  LonTie.  Sojae  heads 
of  monks  are  risible  behind  tbe 
parapet  of  the  moQuinental  throne. 

*  No.  48.  Galerie  dei  grands 
tableanx.  The  colour  is  some- 
what injured ,  bat  tbe  style  and 
character  prove  that  tbit  is  tbe 
predella   of  the  Barbadori   altar- 

*  v'as.  Vol.  IV.  p,  120. 

*  One  to  tbe  left  ia  aged,  that 
to  the  right  youthful. 
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paiDted  an  altarpiece  for  the  nuns  of  &■  Ambrogio.  Dam- 
aged by  repunting  in  most  parts,  it  is  now  in  the  Acad- 
emy of  Arts,'  and  seems  to  hare  been  one  of  the  fine 
pictnres  of  the  master.  The  subject,  similar  to  that  of 
the  altarpiece  of  Monte  Oliveto,  is  a  coronation  of  the 
Virgin  amongst  angels  and  adoring  figures  of  saints, 
many  of  whom  are  Bernardino  monks,  and  onoj  irith  the  ' 
tonsure,  to  the  right,  is  a  half  lei^th  portrut  of  Fra 
Filippo  himself.  An  angel  in  front  of  him  holds  a  scroll 
on  which  is  written:  "Is  perfecit  opns."  We  tbbs  have 
a  material  proof  that  the  painter  slill  bore  in  1441  the 
distinctiTe  marks  of  a  Cannelite  friar. ' 

Some  years  later  we  find  Fra  Filippo  receiving  (May  16. 
1447)  forty  lire  for  a  Vision  of  S.  Bernard  adorning  the 
space  above  the  door  of  the  Cancelleria  in  the  PtJazso 
de*  Signori  at  Florence,*  a  piece  which  now  forms  part 
of  the  Collection  of  the  National  Gallery,  but  which  does 
not  strike  the  spectator  as  attractively  coloured  or  haaid- 
led  with  the  mastery  remarkable  in  previous  examples.^ 

All  these  pieces,  and  the  number  of  commissionB  which 
Fra  Filippo  obtained  from  most  of  the  great  families  and 
churches  of  Florence  testify  that  his  time  was  now  active- 
ly employed,  and  that  he  was  courted  for  his  works  in 
a   pressing   and   contdnaous    manner.     We   may   suppose 


<  No.  41.  Oalerie  dei  granda 
tableaux.     Borghini  noticing  this 

Eictnre  in  tba  eacristj  of  S.  Am- 
TDoglo  BAjs,  that  it  was  tigved 
al  the  base  "FraterFilippos",  and 
that  on  the  ornanieiitBl  frame 
were  the  words:  "Ab  fanjiia  eccl. 

Ciore  Fraootsco  Marlnghio  an. 
CCCCXLI  facta,  et  a  maniali- 
hw  ornata  fait  an.  H.  D.LXXXV." 
BipoM.  80.  Milan  1S01.  Vol.  U. 
p.  108. 

'  A  record  discoTered  bj  Baldi- 
nnoci  Informa  ns  that  the  price 
)Mtid  for  thia  altarpiece  in  lUT 
wa«  tSOO  FloretitiQe  lire,  eoongh, 
»ne  shonid  think,  to  aatiafj  the 
want!  of  a  painter  and  an;  nnm- 
b«F  of  reUtives.  Baldiaucci,  Opere, 


The   ro- 


ab,  snp.  Vol.  6.  p.  J 
cord    is    given    in    laii,    yet    one 
may  doubt   the   accuracy  of  the 
cipbera  forming  the  price. 

'  Ibid,  aame  page. 

*  No.  848.  Nat.  Gallery.  8.  Ber- 
nard writes  bit  homiUea  at  a 
desk  placed  on  a  table  formed  of 
the  solid  rock.  The  Virgin,  mt- 
teoded  by  angels  appears  before 
htm.  The  panel  is  hexagonal  and 
of  a  dull  tone,  very  inferior  to  the 
work  of  1441  at  S.  Ambruogio. 
Another  piece  in  the  PalaBto  de' 
Signori  noticed  by  Vaaari  (an  an- 
nanciation,  he  laya)  andAlbertini, 
hfti  periihed.  (Vaa.  Vol.  IV.  p.  119.) 
Albertini,  Uemoriale.  nb. 
■  up.  p.  IB. 
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that  when  he  received,  in  ]  452,  the  appointment  of  chap- 
lain to  the  convent  of  S.  Giovannino  at  Florence,  he 
owed  this  preferment  to  the  all  powerful  influence  of  the 
Hedici,  and  that  Cosmo,  "who  always  flattered  him  by 
caresses,"*  did  not  neglect  other  ajid  more  substantial 
means  of  Bocaring  his  good  will.  Cosmo,  indeed,  appears 
to  have  had  some  traits  of  character  in  common  with 
Philip  the  Hardy  of  Burgundy.  His  patronage  of  art 
had  a  higher  aim  than  the  gradflcation  of  his  own  sense 
of  the  beautiful.  Thp  architects  whom  he  employed  not 
only  raised  edifices  for  his  private  use,  but  for  reli^ous 
communities  whose  infinence  in  the  state  might  serve  his 
political  views.  He  frequently  made  presents  of  pictures; 
and  letters  written  by  members  of  his  family  are  extant  , 
to  prove  that,  by  such  presents,  he  sought  to  captivate 
Alfonso  of  Arragon  and  the  men  about  his  court.  One 
of  these  letters,  written  by  Giovanni  de*  Medici  to  Messer 
Bartolommeo  Serragli  at  Naples  in  June  1456,  conttuns 
this  interesting  passage: 

"I  note  what  yon  write  respecting  the  high  esteem  iu 
which  His  Uajesty  (Alfonso  of  Arragon)  holds  the  picture. 
This  is  pleasing  to  me,  and  if  the  Signer  Gonte  Dentano 
(De  Rohan?)  wishes  to  have  another,  •you  can,  on  your 
return  thither,  take  the  drawing  of  it,  and  personany  solicit 
in  the  matter;  and  if  he  is  in  no  hurry,  I  think  yon  may 
he  able  to  have  it,  particularly  as  Fra  Filippo  is  now  settled 
at  Prato."' 


»  Tub.  Vol.  IV.  p.  119. 

■  Thif  moat  intereiting  letter 
bitharto  anpnbliahed  ia  communi- 
VBited  bj  the  frLendlj  hand  of 
Signor  Jacapo  Cafiillacci  of  Flor- 
ence and  rans  at  follows ; 

Giovanni  di  Coairao  de'  Medici 
«  Heaaer  Bartolommeo  Serragli  a 
Napoli. 

"Ho  banto  nna  tna  de'  dl  29; 
et  aimile,  prima,  pin  altre:  in 
modo  stimo  baverle  tntte  che  bai 
■critte.  Et  simile  I'  bo  rispoato 
dne  volte,  et  per  la  via  1'  ho 
mandate,  et  credo  1'  barai  hante 
bencb&vegbo  venghono  tarde  tanto,  ^ 


e  ohs  da  me  non  reata  la  acri- 
verti  et  aimile  ti  farb  contrario. 
Intendo  che  la  H*  del  Be  6  a 
baon  tennine  et  fuori  di  pericolo, 
ch'  fi  m'  £  piacere  aingnlare.  Credo 

Cire  li  aarebbe  glovato  asaai  se 
ODB.  di  Modena  1'  bavesae  po- 
tato vedere  at  curare;  et  marra- 
vigliomi  aaaai  cbone  chi  ama  la 
ana  Haegta  non  ordina  che  lni 
intendo  tulto;  pare  ai  vnol  pre* 
aamere  cha  a  qnalcbe  bnon  fine 
ai  faccia.  Idio  provegba  alia  aua 
salute.  Vegbo  qnaato  acrive  la 
M"  havere  atimata  la  tavola  ohe 
m'  k  grato :  et  a'  el  Signor  Conte 
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Bartolommeo  Serragli  seemB  to  have  found  a  willing 
ear  for  ihe  suggestions  of  this  letter,  and  Giovanni  de' 
Hedici,  accordingly,  ordered  the  drawing  of  Fra  Filippo 
■who  forwarded  it  to  him  in  a  note  of  the  20.  July  1457.' 
This  note  and  the  correspoudence  which  follows  give  a 
perfect  picture  of  the  condition  in  which  Fra  Filippo 
-uenally  found  himself.  But  before  we  can  deal  with  the 
matters  which  they  contiun  we  must  take  a  retrospective 
glance  at  some  facta  which  may  help  to  elucidate  the 
career  of  our  s^^t. 

Fra  Filippo  had  relatives  in  Prato,'  a  sm§ll  town  within 
twenty  miles  of  Florence,  and  he  had  had  occasion  to 
captivate  by  his  works  the  superintendent  of  the  cathe- 
dral, Gteminiano  Inghirami,  for  whom  he  had  executed 
a  transit  of  S.  Bernard  which  is  still  preserved  in  the 
Duomo.  Inghirami  caressed  tha  laudable  ambition  of 
adorning  the  choir  or  apBJH  of  the  edifice  under  his  charge 
with  paintings  by  a  celebrated  and  talented  master.  The 
plan  for  this  embellishment  had  been  proposed  as  early 
as  1430  by  Inghirami's  predecessor,  Niccolo  Milanesi,' 
but  had  never  been  carried  out.  Inghirami  suggested  that 
Fra  Filippo  should  be  appointed  to  the  duty  of  piunting 
the  frescos  of  the  choir,*  and  we  find  that  this  sug- 
gestion had  been  agreed  to,  the  painter  having  fixed  his 
abode  in  Prato  as  early  as  June  1456.- 

We  have  seen  him  in  Florence  in  1439,  complaining 
of  poverty.     In  spite  of  his  appointment  to  a  chaplaincy 


demano  ne  vnole  un'  altra  tor- 
naado  ta  in  qna  puoi  piglisTe  il 
diseguo  et  ease  me  aollecitatore, 
et  He  Ini  noa  hara  preua,  credo 
la  potra  havere  msHaime  hora  cbe 
Fra  Filippo  b  ridutto  a  Prato. 
FeDBo  ohe,  poi  icrlTeati,  la  M" 
del  Be  Bara  gita,  a  tal  termine, 
cbe  arai  fatto  il  blBo^o  intorno 
a  tqo  Bpaccio,  et  credo  ci  sarai 
per  S.  Uioranni,  et  cosi  1'  aepet* 


Del 


Conte  Jacopo  qaa  si  dice  Ini  ha- 
vere hantl  denari;  eredo  Bara  snto 
poi  BcriveTtl;  ma  pochi 


uiente  ci  h,  se  nonch^  bI  dicie  a 
Qenava  armano  6  navi  groBBe  per 
mandare  a  Bonifazio  per  qnella 
altre  6  tornano  di  Levnute.  Seoti- 
romo  alia  giornata  cbe  segnira 

Ne  altro,  X"  ti  conservi. 
In  Firenze  a  dL  X  di  Qingno  1456. 
Ttto." 

■  PnbliBhedlnOaje,  Carteg- 
gio.  nb.  sap.  Vol.  1.  p.  176. 

»  Vas,  Vol.  IV.  p.  121. 

•  Pittnre  dl  Fra  Filippo  Lippi 
in  Prato  by  C.  P.  B.  (Canonico 
F.  BaldBDEi.}  »>.  Prato  1835.  p.  IS. 

*  Ibid,  aame  page. 
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in  1452,  lie  eeems  to  have  been  still  in  difficnltiea.  -  A 
passage  in  the  diaries  of  Men  di  Bicci,  under  the  date  of 
1454,  refers  to  a  deposit  of  gold  leaf  made  by  Fra  Fl- 
lippo  at  Neri's;'  and,  knowing,  as  we  do,  the  usual 
distress  of  the  Fra,  the  deposit  betrays  a  wish  to  gnard 
a  valuable  piece  of  artistic  property  from  the  grasp  of 
urgent  creditors.*  The  wants  of  the  friar  and  the  pur- 
smt  which  he  had  to  endure  are  clearly  illustrated  by 
the  correspondence  of  which  a  part  has  abeady  been 
quoted.  On  receiving  from  Giovanni  de'  Medici  the  order 
for  a  picture,the  left  the  works  of  Prato,  tuwillingly,  it 
is  clear,  and  only  after  much  pressing,  and  doubtless  un- 
der tremor  lest  disobedience  should  lead  him  to  incur 
the  displeasure  of  a  powerful  patron.  Having  reached 
his  shop  at  Florence  in  July  1457,  he  wrote  from.  tiieDce 
to  Giov.  de'  Medici  a  tetter  inclosing  a  pen-sketch  of  a 
Virgin  adorning  the  infuit  Saviour  between  two  kneeling 
saints,  one  aged,  the  other  youthful,  intended  to  reprfr- 
sent  S.  Michael.  In  the  letter  he  says:  "he  has  done  what 
his  patron  imposes  upon  him  in  the  matter  of  the  tavoU. 
He  describes  the  S.  Michael  as  so  far  advaDced  that  it 
only  awaits  the  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver  to  its  sno- 
our,  respecting  which  gold,  he  adds,  he  has  been  to  one 
Bartholommeo  Martello  who  informs  >iim  that  he  must 
arrange  for  it  with  Ser  Francesco,  and  who  reproaches 
him  with  the  wrongs  he  had  inflicted  on  his  patron.  Fra 
Filippo  admits  this  wrong,  humbly  declares  himself  the 
slave  of  hifl  protector,  acknowledges  an  advance  of  four- 
teen florins,  and  asks  for  more,  because  the  picture  has 
much  adornment,  and  three  days  are  past  since  he  has 
been  able  to  do  anything.   Finally  he  hopes  that  a  hundred 


'    DaldinuucE,     Opere.    ab.llie  iatandad  to  apply  it  to  a  pict- 

Eap.   Vol.   6.   p.   isi   qootes  this  >  ure  of  8.  Jerom  cxeuated  for  tke 

pnEaage.  SigBore  GismoDdo  on  commUBiou 

from  Agnolo  della  latufa."   Neri's 

*  Neri  adds  i*  anotber  entry  records,  in  com.  to  Ta«ari's  Ufe 
of  the  sane  diary,  that  he  had  of  Lorenio  de  Bicci.  Vol.  U.  p.  365. 
returned  30  pieces  of  the  lame  This  Signor  GiamoDdo  may  weH 
gold  to  Fra  FiHppo;  "wko  said  be  Sigiamnnd  Malatesta. 
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florina  iriil  not  be  ooiuidered  too  much  for  the  picture 
wbicli  he  promieeB  to  deliver  on  the  20*  of  August.  *  He 
concludeB  by  expressing  a  wish  to  take  a  epeedy  de- 
partnre." 

The  anxiety  of  Fra  Filippo  is  clear  in  this  letter.  He 
wants  money  and  for  a  good  reason,  as  appears  immedi- 
ately after.  Ser  Francesco  Catansanto,  who  seems  to 
have  been  the  agent  of  the  Medici,  wntes  ten  days  later 
to  say  that  he  has  been  in  Fra  Filippo's  shop  to  "make 
him  workj"  and  that  just  as  be  was  leaving,  a  creditor 
caused  a  seizure  to  be  made,  the  result  being  a  sale,  and 
the  retention  of  some  things  for  rent.  It  is  no  wonder 
under  these  circumstanceB  that  Fra  Filippo  should  have 
been  anxious  to  leave  Florence.  The  year  had  not  ex- 
pired when  he  became  "Bettore  Commendatario "  of  the 
oburch  of  S.  Quirico  at  Legnaia.* 

In  1458,  Filippo's  picture  seems  to  have  reached  Naples, 
Giovanni  de'  Medici  writing  from  Florence  in  May  to 
Bartolommeo  Serragli,  to  say:  "I  received  your  letters  in 
the  last  days,  from  which  I  nnderstand  that  you  have 
presented  the  picture  to  the  King's  Majesty,  and  that  it 
pleased  him  fiurly;  and  I  learnt  also  the  mistake  of  Fra 
Filippo,  at  whidi  we  had  some  merriment."^  It  may 
be  supposed  by  some,  that  the  mistake  of  Fra  Filippo  has 
reference  to  the  seduction  of  Lucretia  But],  which  is  said 
to  have  taken  place  at  Prato  about  tiiis  time,  but  surely 
sndi  an  incident  as  that  of  the  abduction  of  a  nnn  would 
have  been  neither  a  subject  of  oomment  at  Naples  nor 
a  theme  for  merriment  at  Florence. 

As  regards  the  pictures  of  Fra  Filippo,  thus  despatched 
by  the  Medici  to  Naples,  no  trace  of  them  is  now  dis- 
coverable. The  legend  of  Vasari  aa  to  &e  friar^s  landing 
and  painting  for  Alfonso  finds  a  natural  explanation  in 
the  incidents  that  have  just  been  described.    No  picture 

■  Tide  tha  orlgin«l  letter  in  |  ■  See  the  original  in  Oaye, 
Oaye,  CartegKio,  nb.  enp.  Carteggio.  ub.  sap.  Vol.  I. 
Vol.  I.  p.p.  176—6.  p.  180. 

*  See  Mitea,    .  I 
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by  Fra  Filippo  exiBts  at  Naples  unlesB  one  should  assign 
to  him  a  panel  in  the  Museum  represeatiiig  the  Virgin 
Mary  seated,  whilst  two  angels  present  to  her  the  infant 
Christ,  a  picture  akin  in  composition  to  one  in  the  Uf- 
fizi'  and  like  others  of  the  same  subject  in  the  church 
of  the  Hospital  degli  Inaocenti  at  Florence'  and  in  the 
National  gallery.'  The  style  of  the  latter,  and  that  of 
the  Naples  piece  are  similar,  and  reveal  the  hand  of  a 
painter  combining  the  manner  of  Botticelli  and  Filippino 
Lippi-  * 

The  transit  of  S.  Bernard  executed  for  Oeminiano 
Inghirami  of  Prato  is  a  fine  and  well  preserved  example 
of  Fra  Filippo's  style,  but  less  powerful  than  the  earUer 
and  much  injured  coronation  of  the  Virgin  in  the  Acad- 
emy of  Arts  at  Florence,  or  the  altarpiece  of  S.  Spirito. 
Still  the  groups  are  well  put  together,  the  figures  ani- 
mated and  in  good  action. 

The  saint  lies  on  a  richly  ornamented  conch,  bewailed 
by  monks  in  clomps  at  the  head  and  foot  and  by  a  solitary 
friar  in  the  centre  of  the  farther  side.  In  the  middle  of 
the  foreground,  a  cripple  stretches  oat  hia  band  towards  the 
bed,  to  be  cured  of  bis  ailment,  and  at  the  sides  kneel  a 
monk  (left)  and  Inghirami  in  prelate's  robes  (right).  Nu- 
merous small  episodes  enliven  the  distance  of  bills;  and  in 
the  air,  the  Saviour,  in  a  glory  of  angela,  looks  down, 
whilst  the  Eternal  above  him  gives  a  benediction. 

About  the  time  when  this  work  was  finished  and  be- 
fore the  frescos  of  the  choir  were  begun,  Fra  Filippo 
was  employed,  if  Vaeari's  story  be  credible,  in  painting 
a  picture  for  the  high  altar  of  Uie  convent  chapel  of  S. 
Margherita  of  Frato. '  Whilst  be  was  busy  on  this  piece 
he  saw  and  fell  in  love  with  Lucretia  Buti  who  had  been 
sent  there ,  either  to  be  taken  care  of,  or  as  a  novice,  by 
Francesco  Buti,  her  father,  a  citizen  of  Florence.     Having 


MD«eiun  which  recala  the  manaer 
o(  Fr»  Filippo  is  one  aBsigned  to 
Domenico  Ghirlandaio  repreHent- 
iag  the  annanciatioD  between  S.B. 
Andrew  and  John. 

'  Vas.  Vol.  IV,  p.  121. 


'    No.    IS.   First   corridor,    see 
poatea. 

*  The  picture  U  in  a  room  cod- 
tignoTu  to  the  sacriaty. 

•     >  No.  589.  Nat.  Qal.  CaUI. 

*  Another  pictnre  in  the  Naples 
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ascertained  her  aame,  and  seeing  that  she  was  graceful 
uid  of  pleasant  mien,  be  obtained  permission  from  the 
nnns  to  take  her  as  a  model  for  a  figure  of  the  Virgin. 
He  could  not  resist  the  opportunity  thus  offered  to  Mm, 
and  after  some  wooing,  he  induced  Lucretia  to  sacrifice 
herself  to  him  and  took  her  home  after  a  visit  to  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  girdle.  The  sistera  of  S.  Margherita  did 
their  utmost  to  recover  Lucretia,  but  without  avail;  and 
the  fruit  of  this  illicit  intercourse  was  Filippino  Lippi,  a 
ptunter  of  some  fame  after  the  death  of  Fra  Filippo. 

This  story,  aa  has  been  remarked,  rests  upon  tiie  sole 
testimony  of  Vasari,  and,  as  such,  requires  corroboration. 
Contingent  circumstances  tend  to  create  considerable 
doubts  of  Vasari's  truth,  and  these  facts  may  be  stated 
in  a  few  words.  The  Fitti  gallery  at  Florence^  is  adorned 
with  one  of  the  finest  Madonnas  of  Fra  Filippo. 

It  is  a  circular  picture  representing  the  half  length  virgin 
seated  in  a  chair  with  the  infant  Saviour,  all  but  naked,  on 
her  knee.  Id  her  left  hand  she  holds  a  pomegranate  which 
the  Saviour  grasps  with  his  right,  whilst,  looking  up,  he 
holds  a  few  of  the  red  grains  in  his  left.  In  the  distance 
to  the  left,  S.  Anna  lies  in  bedj  and  the  infant  Virgin  is 
in  the  arms  of  one  of  the  nnrsea.  At  the  bedside,  a  giand 
figure,  nearer  the  spectator,  seems  by  a  gesture  to  announce 
the  arrival  of  a  female  seivant  behind  him  with  a  basket 
on  her  head.  To  the  right,  two  females,  with  presents, 
and  one  accompanied  by  a  child,  ascend  the  steps  leading 
to  the  apartment.  On  a  distant  flight  at  the  same  side  is 
the  meeting  of  Joachim  and  Anna. 

This  group  of  the  Virgin  and  child  reminds  one  forc- 
ibly of  those  by  Donatcllo  or  Desiderlo  da  Settiguano. 
The  type  of  the  Virgin's .  head,  like  most  of  those  of  Fra 
Filippo,  is  oval  and  modelled  broadly  in  a  low  and  fiat- 
tened  relief.  The  neck  is,  as  usual,  slender,  whilst  the 
child  is  healthy,  robust,,  and  short-necked,  a  peculiarity 
of  extreme  infancy.  The  drawing  and  the  modelling  of 
fiesh  remind  ns  that  the  age  was  one  in  which  the  laws 
of  bas-relief  were   followed  in  painting.    The  group   of 

'  Ho.  338.  Gal.  Pitti. 
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mo^er  and  child,  though  coble  and  pleasing,  is  no  long- 
er conceived  in  the  form  of  Angelico,  or  on  the  prin- 
ciplea  of  the  Beverely  religious  times.  It  is  maternal, 
affectionate,  bnt  of  earth,  —  not  vulgar,  but  also  not  ideal. 
It  represents  the  phase  of  art  which  Fra  Bartolommeo 
and  Raphael  cE^ried  oat  more  nobly  and  with  more  ex- 
perience in  their  creations  of  the  sune  kind.  Fra  Filippo 
.  is  more  real  than  they  were',  but  he  already  inangarates 
a  new  phase.  Family  joys,  the  friendly  greetings  and 
presents  of  snch  an  occasion  are  celebrated  in  the  epi- 
sodes of  the- distance,  which  at  the  same  time  illustrate 
again,  by  their  arrangement  and  the  distribution  of  the 
spaces,  the  vigour  with  which  the  laws  of  bas-relief  group- 
ing were  applied  by  Fra  Filippo.  The  head  of  the  Vir- 
gin is  8Md,*on  what  grounds,  it  is  difficult  now  to  say, 
to  be  a  portrait  of  Lucretia  Buti. 

A  nativity  once  in  S.  Ua^gherita  of  Prato  and  now  in 
the  Louvre  is  assigned  to  Fra  Filippo  Lippi,'  and  de- 
scribed as  that  in  .which  the  friar  paiiited  the  likeness 
of  Lucretia. 

The  Vii^n  kneels  on  the  left  before  the  naked  infant, 
whilst  S.  Joseph  kneels  in  meditation  apposite  to  her.  Two 
angels  in  horiaontal  flight  survey  the  scene,  and  the  dove 
sends  down  rays  to  the  Savionr.  Lizards  and  a  bird,  crawl 
or  perch  amidst  the  stones  of  the  ruin  in  which  Christ  has 
been  ushered  to  the  world,  and  the  ox  and  ass  peer  out 
from  the  centre  of  the  building,  over  which  are  remnants 
of  rafters  and  thatch.  In  the  distance  to  the  left,  three 
shepherds  test  with  their  flocks. 

The  truth  in  a  few  words  respecting  this  picture  is, 
that  it  betrays  the  education,  the  character,  and  the  tech- 
nical style,  not  of  Fra  Filippo,  but  of  a  painter  belonging 
to  the  naturalist  class  of  UccelH,  Castagno,  Baldovinetti 
and  the  Feselli.  It  is  in  fact  a  work  such  as  Francesco 
Feselti  or  Fesellino  might  have  produced,  aai  which  was, 


'  No.  233.  Ad  engraving  of  this  I  lippo  Lippi",  bj  Moos'.  BsldanEi 
piece   ii  in  the  Rttrnria  Pittricc,    ab.  snp. 
and  in  the   "Pitture  di  Fra  Fi- 
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probably,  piunted  by  him  under  ^e  iofiueDce  of  the 
Carmelite. 

Fra  E^ppo,  whoae  works  are  remimsoeiit  of  ^ose  created 
by  AfaaoliDO  and  Angeikio,  lost  some  of  his  early  timidity 
as  he  felt  bis  power  increase.  From  first  to  laet  however, 
even  to  the  time  when  be  executed  the  frescos  of  Spoleto, 
he  maintained  the  same  technical  style,  the  same  principle 
of  colouring.  The  Lonvre  altarpiece  is  painted  in  a  style 
different  in  every  respect  from  bis.  It  is  of  a  hard  Jmd 
high  impasto,  of  a  dull  yellowish  tint  in  flesh.  The  com- 
position is  marked  by  featoree  common  to  many  artists, of 
the  time,  —  Fra  Filippo  included;  but  the  picture  may 
strike  the  spectator  ae  more  nearly  akin  in  this  respect 
to  Baldovinetti's  Nativity  in  the  cloister  of  the  SS.  An- 
nunziata  at  Florence;*  and  a  close  comparison  of  the  two 
pieces  will  show  that  the  resemblance  may  be  traced 
further  in  a  peculiar  feeling  which  is  common  to  the 
naturalists  already  mentioned.  The  composition  is  essen- 
tially one  that  might  have  been  produced  by  Baldovinetti 
or  Uie  FeselH;  and  we  shall  see  that  the  same  verdict 
may  be  given  as  regards  colour,  drawing  and  action. 
There  is  a  realism  in  the  Louvre  Nativity  which  precludes 
the  exhibition  of  s^itiment.  The  angel,  partly  fore- 
shortened in  the  upper  right  comer  of  the  picture,  is  as 
muclr  ill  the  character  of  that  in  the  cloister  of  the  8.S. 
Annunziata,  as  it  is  foreign  to  the  character  of  Fra  Filippo. 
The  draperies,  the  heads,  the  realistic  nude,  the  colour, 
the  tempera,  and  consequently  the  technical  method  and 
execution,  are  as  different  from  those  of  Fra  Filippo  as 
they  are  like  to  those  of  the  Feselli  and  Baldovinetti. 
The  Louvre  Nativity  may  thus  be  classed  with  some  cer- 
tainty amongst  the  works  of  the  Peselli. 

Vasari  tells  bow  Fesellino  imitated  the  manner  of  Fra 
Filippo,'  and  mentions  in  terms  of  just  praise  a  predella 
added  by  the  former  to  an  altarpiece  by  the  latter.^  This  pre- 

'D'.  Wasgen,  a  longtime  tiace,  I  where  hU  opinion  ie  contcited. 
h»d  Msigued  this  picture  to  Bal-       *  Vas,  Vol.  IV,  p.  180. 
dovinetti.  See  LoDTTB  Cfttal.  (IS49)  I      '  Ibid.  Vol.  IV.  p.p.  182—3. 
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della  is  still  in  existence  and  revealB  somethiiig  of  the  technic- 
al 8t;le  of  the  master,  with  more  of  the  manner  of  Pesellino. 

A  predella  representing  the  massacre  of  the  Innocents, 
the  adoration  of  the  Magi,  and  the  Fresentation  in  tlie 
temple,  is  preserved  in  the  municipal  gallery  of  Prato' 
and  described  as  belonging  to  the  Lonvre  altarpiece.  The 
compositions  are  good,  and  there  is  more  of  Fra  Filippo's 
manner  in  them  than  in  the  Nativity.  Still  this  is  no 
reason  for  assigning  to  the  Carmelite  a  picture  like  that  of 
Paris,  displaying  none  of  his  characteristic  features.'  As 
regards  Lncretia  Bull,  it  is  clear  that  no  arguments  can 
rest  on  an  uncerttun  painting.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  no 
resemblance  is  apparent  between  the  Virgin  at  the  Rtti 
and  that  of  the  Louvre.  The  Gallery  of  Prato  boasts  of 
a  genuine  though  not  very  favorable  example  of  Lippi's 
style  whose  subject  tends  to  confirm  the  suggestion  of 
numerous  critics,  that  it  may  have  once  belonged  to  the 
convent  of  S.  Margherita  of  Prato.'  The  Virgin  enthroned 
in  an  almond-shaped  glory  carried  by  angels,  gives  the 
girdle  to  S.  Thomas.  A  canonized  bishop  and  the  arch- 
angel leading  Tobit  attend  to  the  right;  and  to  the  left, 
Btand  S.  Gregory  and  a  fine  figure  of  S.  Margaret  pres- 
enting to  the  Virgin  a  kneeling  Franciscan  nun.  Tra- 
dition does  not  assign  to  the  latter  the  name  or  the 
features  of  Lucretia  Buti;  but  there  is  no  doubt  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  picture,  although  a  coarse  esecution 
attributable  to  a  pupil  may  be  remarked  in  the  .figures 
of  the  bishop,  the  archangel  and  Tobit.* 

These,  however,  are  not  the  only  pictures  which  prove 
the  length  of  Fra  Filippo's  stay  in  Prato  and  the  demand 


'  No.  X. 

*  The  Lombftrdi  collection  at 
Florence  posBeaaes  two  angels 
similar  to  thoBe  in  the  nKtivitr 
of  the  Louvre.  They  are  aasigned 
to  Fra  Filippo.  A  mach  injured 
fragment  of  a  predella  represent- 
ing the  adoration  of  the  Hagi  Ib 
in  the  same  collection.  Tbe  stjle 
is    similar    to    that    of    predella 


No.  X.   in  the  municipal  Gallery 
at  Frato. 
■  TaB,  Vol.  IV.   note  to  p.  ISO. 

The  Bame  BuggeBtion  ie  made  bj 
the  compilers  of  the  Frato  Gal- 
lery Catalogue,  where  this  picture 
ia  nnmbered  No.  X. 

*  The  execution  is  iike  that  of 
a  picture  that  shall  be  mentioned 
presently  in  posaeaBiau  of  SigDor 
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for  his  creations  in  that  place.  A  family  altarpiece,  once 
in  the  Ceppo,  and  now  in  the  municipal  gallery'  repres- 
ents the  Virgin  and  child  on  gold  ground,  between  S.S. 
Stephen  and  John  the  Baptist,  whilst  in  front  to  the  left, 
Francesco  di  Marco  recommends  to  the  Virgin  four  of  the 
poor  members  of  the  Geppo,  of  which  he  was  the  founder. 
This  is  a  piece  in  which  much  of  Fra  Filippo's  feeling 
still  remains,  though  it  is  discoloured  by  exposure  "above 
a  well  in  a  court",  says  Vasari.^ 

But  the  finest  altarpiece  of  Fra  Filippo  at  Prato  is  the 
Nativity  in  the  refectory  of  S.  Domenico,  where  the  in- 
fant lying  on  the  ground  is  adored  by  the  Virgin  and 
S.  Joseph,  between  SS.  George  and  Dominick  in  a  rocky 
landscape  in  which  the  shepherds  play,  whilst  six  magni- 
ficent angels  sing  canticles  in  the  aky.  The  head  of  S. 
Dominick  is  turned  upwards  towards  a  miniature  ap- 
parition of  the  infant  Redeemer  in  a  comer  of  the  sky.  ^ 
The  colour  of  this  fine  altarpiece  is  low  in  consequence 
of  long  exposure  to  dust,  but  it  was  no  doubt  originally 
in  Fra  Filippo's  best  style;  and  the  type  of  the  Virgin- 
is  a  fine  one  even  amongst  the  master's  best.* 

When  Fra  Filippo  undertook  to  paint  the  choir  of  the 
Fieve  of  Prato,  he  was  asked  to  illustrate  the  lives  of 
S.  John  the  Baptist  and  S.  Stephen,  the  first  being 
the  protector  of  the  Florentine  rule  imder  which  Prato 
was  included,  the  second  being  the  titular  sunt  of  the 


BerU  at  Prato,   sttribnted   to  F. 
Diamante,  see  postea. 

'  Ho.  vm.  noted  by  Vasari 
(Vol.  IV.  p.  122). 

*  Ibid,  same  page.  The  grej 
under  preparation  has  been  laid 
bare.  The  fienres  are  all  but 
life  aiEB. 

*  In  the  distance  also  is  the 
pent-hotiBe,  the  ox  and  the  asa. 
The  fi^fureB  are  ■/.'^  of  life  siEe. 
This  pictnre  ie  noticed  by  Vasari 
(Vol.  IV.  p.  132),  who  adds  that 
the  charch  of  8.  Domenico  at 
Prato  possessed  two  altarpiecei 
by  Pra  Filippo. 

*  The   manner   of  Pra  Pilippo 
VOL.  II. 


or  hia  school  may  likewise  be 
discerned  in  a  Presentation  at  the 
temple  belongring  to  S,  Spirito  of 
Prato  and  assigned  there  to  Botti- 
celli This  church  was  formerly 
that  of  the  convent  de'  Bervi  di 
Maria.  The  altarpiece  comprises 
ten  figures  of  almost  life  Eize. 
The  Virgin  in  the  centre  presents 
the  infant  to  Simeon  between  S. 
Bartholomew,  two  canonized  biah- 


two  brothers  of  the   Servi. 
picture  is    in    a   very   bad   si 
from   repainting  in  oil  and   1 
sequent  neglect. 
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ctoroh  sod  Uie  Bpeciat  patron  of  the  town.  When  he 
began  the  work  entnieted  to  him  in  the  early  part  of 
1456,  he  naturally  gave  his  first  attention  to  tiie  story  of 
8.  John  the  Baptist  which  covers  the  lunette  and  lower 
courses  of  the  right  side  of  the  choir. 

The  lunette  is  divided  into  two  rooma,  the  iurthest  of 
which  contains  a  m^estic  figure  of  3.  Elizabeth  on  her  couch. 
A  servant  at  the  bed  side  hands  the  infant  to  the 
nurses  to  be  washed.  The  nearest  presents  to  us  Zacfaa- 
rias,  seated  in  the  middle  of  the  space  writing  the  name, 
whilst  the  infant,  is  held  by  a  nurse  in  a  stooping  attitude 
at  his  knee,  in  presence  of  a  standing  figure  on  the  right 
holding  an  ink-bottle. 

In  the  next  lower  course  is  S.  John's  parting  from  his 
parents,  with  a  distant  episode  in  which  he  kneels  near  a 
bridge  on  a  stream  in  a  distance  of  rocks.  A  tree  and 
the  stream  part  this  episode  from  the  next  portion  of 
the  same  course,  in  which  the  Baptist  appears  in  benediction 
approaching  ^om  the  distance,  and  again,  may  be  seen 
erect  on  a  rot^  in  the  act  of  preaching  to  a  multitude 
partly  seated,  partly  standing.*  The  next  course,  beneath 
the  foregoing,  occupies  not  only  the  side,  bnt  part  also  of 
the  end  wall  of  the  choir  and  represents,  in  a  succession 
of  divisions  ^om  left  to  right,  the  decapitation,  the  transfer 
of  the  head  to  the  daughter  of  Herodias,  and  the  dance. 
In  this  composition,  the  board  is  disposed  in  perspective 
on  three  sidas  of  a  rectangle  with  numerous  guests  behind 
it.  Salom^,  on  the  right,  kneels  as  she  presents  the  head 
to  Herod  who  sits  shrinking  with  Herodias  at  a  spedal 
table,  whilst  two  very  handsome  females  in  the  foreground 
have  fallen  into  each  other's  arms  in  a  close  embrace.  To 
the  left  of  the  space,  Salom4  dances  with  great  dexterity.* 

One  may  note  aa  particularly  admirable,  in  the  first 
fresco  of  the  series,  the  arrangement  of  the  persons  and 
the  distribution  of  the  space.  With  great  nature  and 
truth  in  the  action  and  attitudes,  the  figures,  in  their 
grand  lines,  form  a  composition  on  the  pyramidal  prin- 


'  The  auditory  u  in  part  dam- 
a^d  bj  an  eraption  of  salt  on 
the  wall. 

*  The  colour  is  injured  bj  res- 


toring Tendered  necessary  by  da- 
mage iQCiirred  from  damp.  The' 
fresco  is  indeed  is  a  bad  condition 
generally,  and  some  Sgaiee  of  mn- 
sicians  almost  obliterated. 
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ciple,  —  A  principle  carried  out  with  eqnally  good  effect  in 
the  neighbouring-  episode  of  the  imposition  of  the  nune. 
The  female  with  the  ink-bottle,  Mtchselangelesqne  in 
stature,  motion  and  drapery,  forms,  as  it  were,  the  apex 
of  a  composition  admirably  distributed  in  ref»>ence  to 
the  retreating  perspective  of  the  apartment.  But  the 
group,  which  best  illustrates  a  practise  familiar  at  a 
later  time  to  Fra  Bartolommeo  and  Michael  Angelo,  is 
that  of  the  parting  of  S.  John.  Elizabeth  stoops  to  grasp 
her  SOD  for  the  last  time  to  her  bosom.  Zacharias  looks 
down  upon  them  and  rests  himself  on  a  pole,  and  the 
pyramid  is  completed  by  the  servant  h  rear  looking  on. 
The  resulting  form  of  the  combined  contours  might  rouse  the 
envy  of  a  sculptor  of  bas-reliefs,  so  perfect  is  its  arrange- 
ment. Divide  the  group  as  oue  will,  *the  result  is  always 
a  beautiful  harmony  of  lines.  In  each  figure,  Lippi 
lavished  the  feeling  proper  to  the  development  of  its 
character,  casting  it  in  a  large  though  slender,  mould  and 
giving  it  grace  of  motion  and  of  form. ' 

Less  important  but  equally  characteristic  peculiajilies 
of  the  master  may  be  traced  in  the  fresco  of  the  Danee. 
Lippi's  usual  stamp  of  features,  pinched  types,  angularly 
cut  eyes,  and  flattened  planes  of  fiesh,  may  be  noticed  in 
the  two  females  embracing  each  other.  Their  richly 
ornamented  and  embroidered  costume,  studded  with  prec- 
ious stones,  —  their  remarkable  headdresses,  illastrate  a 
tendency  nsnal  in  Lippi,  and  at  the  same  time  give  an 
insight  into  the  fashions  of  the  period.  Michael  Angelo, 
whom  Vasari*  describes  as  an  imitator  and  admirer  of 
Lippi  in  many  things,  was  clearly  partial  to  the  friar's 
mode  of  ornamenting  female  heads.  The  surprise  of  some 
of  the  guests  at  the  tables,  the  musicians  playing  in  Hie' 
distance,'-  the  springy  activity  in  the  dance  of  the  daughter 
of  Herodias*  give   a   restless    animation   to  the    scene, 

'  Ono  may  note  ae  s  fine  figure  I     •  Vol.  IV.  p.  126. 

?^;™^nL'\f'"'.Kl'".il«'!;^"f^s'       '  I"  the  aUUnoe  to  th«  left. 

foreground    or    the  lennoD  of  o.  I 

John.  I     *  The  ooalnmeH,  onrling  locks. 
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whoBe  brilliaDcy  is  increased  by  the  richness  of  the  dresses, 
—  the  wealth  apparent  in  the  architecture  nod  accessories 
of  cup-boards  crowned  with  vases.  Yet  the  composition,  in 
spite  of  its  grandeur,  ie  marked  by  a  certain  want  of 
equilibrium  and  decorous  simplicity. 

The  opposite  side  of  the  choir  is  devoted  to  the  life 
of  S.  Stephen. 

The  birtli  in  the  lunette  has  been  excellently  described 
by  Uonsignor  Baldanzi  as  follows:'  "Inside  a  room  the 
mother  reposes  in  a  dignified  attitude  on  her  couch. 
Between  her  and  the  spectator  stands  a  dame  whose  ample 
draperies  and  dignified  mien  reveal  an  elevated  condition. 
To  tlie  left,  by  the  cliief  entrance,  a  youthful  female  carries 
presents  in  a.  basket  on  her  head.  At  the  foot  of  the  op- 
posite aide  of  the  Bed  is  a  maid  servant.  In  the  fore- 
ground is  a  cradle  for  the  newborn  child.  But  the  moment 
is  that  when  a  phantom  with  large  black  wings  and  feet 
like  claws  has  removed  the  child  from  its  bed,  and  holding 
it  in  the  left  band  substitutes  with  the  right  another  infant. 
The  suspicions  motion  of  the  figure  suggests  a  fraudulent 
exchange.  A  nurse  sleeps  with  her  head  on  the  end  of  the 
cradle,  and  a  boy  who  sees  the  wonder  is  too  much  afraid 
to  cry  out."  The  next  fresco  shows  the  spectator  the  re- 
covery of  the  child,  abandoned  by  the  demon,  but  saved 
by  a  deer.  In  the  next  lower  course,  S.  Stephen  goes 
through  the  rite  of  ordination.  He  kneels  and  embraces  the 
hand  of  the  bishop.  A  fine  figure  in  front  to  the  left  holds 
the  crozter  before  a  group  of  spectators.  More  to  the  right, 
8.  Stephen  is  embraced  by  the  owner  of  a  house  who 
seems  about  to  lead  him  into  an  apartment,  where  a  mad- 
man lies  bound  and  sarrounded  by  devils.  Finally,  to  the 
right,  S.  Stephen  disputes  in  the  synagogue.  In  the  third 
course  the  death  of  S.  Stephen  is  represented.  The  saint 
lies  in  state  in  the  centre  of  a  church,  bewailed  by  two 
females  who  sit  in  grief  at  his  head  and  feet.  On  the  left, 
the  clergy  perform  the  i^neral  service,  on  the  right  is  a 
standing  group  of  prelates  and  churchmen,  prominent 
amongst  whom  is  Carlo  de'  Medici,  superintendent  of  the 
Prato    cathedra]   after    the  death    of  Geminiano   Inghirami 
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in  1460.     These  gronpe  stand  on  a  platform,  at  the  side  of 
which  to  the  left  are  the  words: 

"Prater  Filippns,  op." 

In  a  corner  to  the  right  of  this  fresco  Pra  Filippo  Jn- 
trodaced  the  episode  of  the  stoning  of  Stephen  which  has 
been  greatly  damaged  by  damp  and  hy,  perhaps,  necessary 
restoring. ' 

The  end  wall  of  the  choir,  lighted  by  a  window,  b 
adorned  with  fignres  of  S.S.  Giovanni  Gnalberto  and  Albert. 
The  glass  of  the  window,  representing  the  Virgin's  gift  of 
the  girdle  to  S.  Thomas,  was  execnted  in  1459  by  Prete 
Lorenzo  da  Pelago,'  from  designs  which  seem  to  have  been 
furnished  by  the  Pra,  so  mnch  do  they  remind  one  of  his 
style.  In  the  segments  of  the  ceiling,  the  four  evangelists 
and  their  symbols  are  depicted,  each  being  seated  on  clonds 
nnder  prismatic  arches  on  a  star -bespangled  sky  and  in 
the  midst  of  choirs  of  angels. 

The  frescos  of  thia  side  are  not  better  preserved 
than  the  rest,  if  we  except  that  of  the  death  of  S.  Stephen. 
The  four  evangelists  of  the  ceiling  are  well  placed  in  the 
spaces;  and  their  colossal  frames  remind  one' much  of  those 
of  Angelico.  But  their  forms  and  action  prove  them  to 
be  of  Fra  Filippo's  latest  time. 

One  of  the  int«rmptionB  caused  to  this  great  work  has 
already  been  noticed.  Another  occurred  in  1461 ,  when 
Fra  Filippo  proceeded  to  Perugia  to  value  the  frescos 
of  Benedetto  Bnonfigli  in  the  chapel  of  the  Palazzo  del 
Comune.^  But  these  were  not  the  only  instances  in 
which  the  friar  neglected  his  duties  at  Prato.  In  Novem- 
ber 1463,*  the  representatives  of  the  town  met  for  the 
purpose  of  resolving  in  what  manner  Fra  Filippo  could 
be  forced  to  complete  the  work  for  which  he  had  already 
received  part  payment;*  and  again,  inAprilI464,  the  four 
deputies  elected  to  audit  the   punter's  acoounta  reported 


*  Pittnre  di  Fra  Filippo,  by 
Honsi^ore  Baldanzi.  ub.  sap. 
p.  20. 


*  Mariotti,  Letters   Fittoiiche. 
nb.  anp.  p.  132. 

*  November  21.    Dinrno    della 
Comnnita,  in  Baldanzi,   nb.  sup. 
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to  tha  "Mftgistrato"  ttat  there  was  little  chance  of  his 
completing  the  contract,  unless  MeBser  Carlo  de'  Medici 
shoold  interfere  and  fix  the  absolute  limit  of  time  in  which 
the  work  should  be  finished.  These  incidents  have  led 
at  least  one  writer  to  insinuate'  that  the  irregularities  of 
the  painter  and  the  natural  irritation  of  the  authorities 
were  caused  by  the  consequences  of  the  seduction  of  Lu- 
cretia  Buti;  but  it  is  only  necessary  to  remark  that  two 
facta  are  clear  in  the  life  of  Fra  Filippo.  He  was  burden- 
ed with  relatives,  and  hence,  in  spite  of  large  earnings, 
in  continual  debt.  These  are  fair  reasons  for  charges  of 
irregularity.  It  is  hard  indeed  to  conceive  that  the  pro- 
tection even  of  the  Medici  should  have  availed  to  protect 
Fra  Filippo  in  Frato  from  the  revenge  of  the  nuns  of  S. 
Margherita,  or  of  Francesco  Buti,  if  he  hod  been  really 
guilty  of  the  offence  which  ia  laid  to  hi^  charge.  It  is 
obvious  that  either  with  or  witbont  the  interfer^ice  of 
Carlo  de'  Medici  Fra  Filippo  was  finally  induced  to  com- 
plete the  work  of  the  choir,  and  thus,  that,  if  juatiy  accuB- 
ed,  he  must  have  braved  the  anger  of  his  enemies.  The 
last  and  finest  fresco  of  the  series  in  the  Prato  cathedral 
is  clearly  that  which  oontuns  the  portnut  of  Carlo  de' 
Medici,  and  may  have  been  executed  after  that  prelate 
had  been  induced  by  the  representations  of  the  auditors 
to  require  of  the  painter  the  fulfilment  of  hie  obligations. 
It  is  the  least  injured  of  all  those  which  adorn  the 
walls  of  the  choir,  and  is  one  in  which  the  master  exhib- 
ited in  the  fullest  measure  his  feeling  for  colour,  his 
power  in  tiie  conception  and  design  of  majestic  forms,  bis 
breadth  of  pictorial  treatment.  There  is  a  conscious  mas- 
tery of  hand  tn  the  bold  throw  of  the  colossal  figures  on 
the  wall,  a  life  and  power  in  the  action  and  in  the  ex- 
pression of  the  faces  which  reveal  the  exuberuit  nature 
of  tiie  artist.  The  wide  nostrils,  the  tumid  lips  are  de- 
picted by  one  advanced  in  the  study  and  reproduction  of 
form.    'The   groups   are   bound    together   with   some  art. 

■  Honaignor  B«lditiisi,  tn  Pittare  di  Fra  Filippo,  nb.  iDp.  p.  14. 
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Bat  Fra  Filippo  is  still  inferior  to  Giotto  aod  Masaccio 
in  unit;  of  dietribution,  the  quality  for  which  Ohiilandaio  af- 
ter him  was  grand.  The  figure '  of  Carlo  de'  Medici  Is 
excellent,  and  foreehadows  the  great  manner  of  die  six- 
teenth century,  so  rich  is  its  nature,  so  grand  anddisttn- 
guished  its  mien,  bo  individual  the  portraiture.  The  drape- 
ries too  are  broad  and  admirable.  "Li  the  group  of  men  who 
mourn  over  S.  Stephen,  Fra  Filippo,  says  Vaeari,  painted  his 
own  likeness  in  the  black  dress  of  appelate,  with  his  disciple 
Fra  Diamante.'"  The  engravings  ofithis  group*  generally 
point  out  the  painter  as  standing  at  the  extreme  left  rear  of 
those  who  surround  Carlo  de'  Medici  in  the  fresco  described 
by  Vasari.  This  figure  wears  a  violet  skull  cap,  a  black  flower- 
ed silk  mantle,  and  appears  rather  to  be  the  chief  of  the  chap- 
ter of  Frato.  Behind  this  personage  whose  right  hand  is 
open  and  raised,  whilst  his  left  grasps  the  end  of  the  cloak 
thrown  over  his  shoulder,  is  another,  whose  head  is  alone 
visible  but  whc»e  cap  is  also  of  violet  colour.  This  is 
usually  declared  to  be  a  portrait  of  Fra  Diamante.  The 
costumes  alone  might  suggest  a  doubt  in  this  respect.  But 
there  are  other  reasons  for  believing  that  the  portraits 
are  not  properly  described.  The  so-called  Lippi  at  Frato 
is  not  like  the  portrait  in  the  altarpiece  of  8.  Ambrogio, 
now  in  the  Florence  Academy  of  Arts.  It  is  not  like  the 
bust  on  the  monument  erected  to  Fra  Filippo's  memory 
at  Spoleto.  There  is  one  figure  in  the  Frato  fresco,  how- 
ever, which  satisfies  all  these  requirements.  It  is,  that  of 
a  man  at  the  extreme  right  of  the  whole  composition, 
showing  to  the  spectator  a  full  face,  a  head  covered  with 
a  black  skull  cap,  and  a  black  dress.  This  figure  is  like 
one  in  the  fresco  of  the  burial  of  the  Yii^in  at  Spoleto 
and  stands  in  the  same  attitude.  Both  resemble  the  bust 
on  the  planter's  monument  at  Spoleto.  Here  therefore  is 
the  true  portrfut  of  Fra  Filippo,' 

The  last  days   of  our  painter   were   spent  at  Spoleto, 

'  Tas.  Vol.  IV.  p.  126.  ]  BaldaDti,  ub.  enp. 

*  See   an    enrraviDg    of   it    iu       '  Aa  regards  Fra. 
Pittare  di  Fra  Filippo,  by  Hens'.  |  have  d 
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where  he  adorned  the  apeis  of  the  cathedral  with  scenes 
from  the  life  of  the  Virgin.  The  same  spirit  which  dic- 
tated bis  arrangement  of  S.  Stephen's  death -bed  in  the 
Dnomo  of  Prato  was  evinced  by  him  in  depicting  the 
death  of  the  Virgin  in  the  hemicycle  of  the  choir  of  Spo- 
leto.  The  recumbent  Mary  on  her  couch,  the  apostles  re- 
citing the  funeral  service  at  her  head ,  the  groups  of 
churchmen*  and  angels  at  her  feet,  the  two  mourning  fe- 
males between  the  couch  and  the  spectator  were  arranged  in 
the  symtnetrical  form  already  carried  out  before.  At  Spo- 
leto,  however,  the  scene  is  lud  in  a  platform  of  rocks, 
whose  spurs  extend  to  the  distance,  in  which  the  Saviour, 
in  an  almond  shaped  glory,  receives  his  mother  aa  a  youth- 
ful g^rl  to  his  bosom.  The  skeleton  outlines  of  this  group  ^ 
which  was  evidently  painted  over  the  distance ,  suggest 
some  observations  as  to  the  technical  methods  which  the 
artists  of  Fra  Filippo's  century,  himself  included,  com- 
monly employed  in  covering  large  wall  surfaces.  They 
merely  applied  on  a  large  scale  the  system  familiar  to 
them  in  the  execution  of  panels.  Their  mastery  in  both 
was  due  to  their  constant  practice  in  mural  and  in  panel 
punting.  At  a  later  period  the  use  of  oil  and  varnish  me- 
diums confined  the  activity  of  most  painters  to  smaller 
spaces,  imposed  upon  them  new  cares  and  minute  rules, 
and  accustomed  them  to  leisure.  It  deprived  them  of 
experience  in  the  handling  of  colours,  moistened  with 
fluids 'Other  than  oil;  and  thus  curttuled  their  chances  of 
success  when  they  were  entrusted  with  wall  spaces  to 
adorn.  Buon  fresco,  it  is  true,  became  more  general,  bat 
i|0r  difficulties  were  greater  than  those  of  wall  tempera. 
Still  the  Florentines  were  those  who  most  excelled  in  the 
practise  of  boon  fi^esco,  because  their  previous  experience 
had  partly  initiated  them  to  its  difficulties.  The  Vene- 
tians,  who   confined   themselves    more   especially   to  oil, 

'   Theie    are   foar    iD    number,  I  the  portrait  of  Fra  Filippo  LIppi. 
That  which    is  most    in  front  is       ■  The  ^ronp   is   in   fact   oblite- 
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were  anable  to  develop  their  talent  in  a  aimilar  ratio, 
when  they  attempted  fresco,  and  were  a  foriiori  inferior 
to  the  Florentines. 

At  the  sides  of  the  picture  of  the  Virgin's  death  in  the 
choir  of  Spoleto ,  Fra  Filippo  depicted  the  annunciation 
and  tlie  nativity.*  The  first  is  ia  the  spirit  of  Angelico's 
conceptioQ  of  the  same  subject^  and  his  pictures  are  con- 
jared  up  before  the  beholder's  eyes,  when  he  looks  npon 
the  angel  presenting  himself  in  the  mouth  of  a  portico  in 
the  form  of  those  common  to  the  Dominican  and  to  Ma- 
solino  at  Castiglione  di  Olona,  *  —  upon  the  Virgin's  grace- 
ful surprise  as  she  receives  the  message,  —  or  upon  the 
Etem^,  whose  rays  fall  upon  her  through  a  window 
that  lights  the  gallery.  A  certain  coquetry  of  surprise, 
however,  brings  one  bfick  to  the  reality  and  to  Fra  Fi- 
lippo. ' 

Th€  nativity  recals  to  mind  the  composition  of  the  Lou- 
vre altarpiece.  *  It  has  the  same  incidental  accessories,  but 
the- style,  being  that  of  the  friar,  is  different.  The  three 
angels,  kneeling  on  tiie  clouds,  are  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Dominican  of  Fiesole ;  and  the  shepherds  are  not  realistic 
like  those  of  Baldovinetti  or  of  the  Peselli.* 

The  semidome  of  the  apsis  is  filled  with  a  group  of 
the  Saviour  crowning  the  Virgin  on  a  throne,  in  a  circular 
glory,  and  attendant  groups  of  angels,  sybils,  and  prophets. 
The  sun  which  shines  above  the  centre  of  the  composi- 
tion parts  two  lai^  figures  of  angels  who  overlook  the 
whole  scene.  Injured  by  damp,  and  impured  in  value  by 
the  loss  of  entire  groups  and  the  repainting   of  the  tw^ 


'  A  imall  and   pretty    aotina- 

elation,  in  the  style  of  Fra  Fi- 
lippo, in  in  the  eaoristy  ot  the 
collegiate  charcli  of  Castiglione 
di  Oloaa. 


the  conrt.  The  wingB  of  the  an- 
Donociag  angel  are  gone  as  are 
likewise  the  blues  of  the  Eter- 
nBl'fl  and  Virgin's  draperies. 

*  No,  233. 

'  The  blues  here  also  are  all 
injured.  The  angels  are  finely 
preseired;  but  the  green  dress  of 
the  central  one  is  repainted  In 
the  lights. 
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angeU  whose  position  has  just  been  described,  this  fresco 
is  overcharged  with  figures;  yet  the  mode  of  placing  the 
principal  group,  and  of  introducing  the  prophets  and  the 
sybils  kueeling  in  the  lowest  course  of  the  hierarchy, 
found  imitation  amongst  the  punters  who  soon  after  signal- 
ized their  talents  in  Spoleto  and  its  neighbourhood.  Spt^- 
na  repeated  the  coronation  at  S.  Jacopo  of  Spoleto  in 
1521 ,  and  in  company  with  Vincenzo  da  S.  Gimignano, 
commonly  called  "Tamagni"  copied  the  death  of  the  Virgin 
in  the  frescos  at  S.  Maria  of  Arone.  Fra  Filippo's  stay  at 
Spoleto  may  thus  be  said  to  have  inaugurated  an  epoch 
in  the  Papal  state,  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  the  later  Urn- 
brian  school,  which  shows  no  trace  of  his  influence,  was 
impressed  unmistakeably  with  the  stamp  of  the  inferior 
talent  of  Benozzo  Oozzoli  —  a  fact  which  can  only  be  ex- 
plained on  the  supposition  that  the  inferior  art  of  Benoz- 
zo was  more  within  the  reach  of  the  Umbriane  than  the 
nobler  style  of  the  Carmehte. 

After  Spagna  bad  moulded  his  manner  in  a  measure 
upon  th&t'of  FraFilippo,  Bernardino  Campilius  of  Spoleto 
followed  his  example  and  displayed  a  mixture  of  the  sty- 
les of  Fra  Filippo  and  Spagna.  Later  painters  all  follow- 
ed the  latter. 

But,  in  conclusion,  and  before  leaving  the  frescos  of 
Iiippi  at  Spoleto,  one  may  say  of  the  whole  series  that 
it  was  produced  to  a  certain  extent  under  unfavorable 
circumstances  arising  out  of  the  inevitable  curves  of  the 
spaces  which  form  the  apsis.  Still,  though  the  composi- 
tions might  have  been  better,  there  are  many  groups  in 
the  coronation  especially,  which  are  well  conceived,  and 
many  pretty  incidents,  amongst  which  those  of  angels 
handing  flowers  to  each  other  may  be  numbered.  Lippi's 
special  charm  of  colour  is  not  to  be  found  in  paintings  whose 
state  is  more  than  usually  bad.  But  some  parts  have 
been  sufficiently  preserved,  to  show  that  the  execution 
was  more  hasty  than  usual.  Fra  Filippo,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, did  not  finish  these  frescos ;  and  Fra  Diamante 
is  known  to  have  received  two   hundred   ducats   for  his 
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share  in  completing  them  in  1470.'  Meane  are  not  at 
hand  for  deciding  the  part  taken  by  each  of  the  artists 
individually,  but  it  ib  evident  on  a  considerRtion  of  the 
whole  series  that  it  is  inferior  to  that  of  &e  Prato  Duomo. 

Fra  Filippo  died  at  Spoleto  in  1469>'  poisoned,  accord- 
ing to  Vasari,  hj  the  relatives  of  a  lady  who  had  already 
taken  the  place  of  Lucretia  BuU  in  the  affections  of  the 
amorons  friar;^  and  (to  celebrate  his  vices?)  a  monument 
was  erected  some  years  later  by  Filippino  Iiippi  at  the 
expense  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  in  the  cathedral  of  Spo- 
leto. The  epitaph  of  a  monk  supposed  to  have  been  guilty 
of  inftoDOus  moral  conduct  was  written  by  the  witty  Fo- 
litian. 

Before  parting,  however,  with  Fra  Filippo  a  duty  still 
remains  to  be  performed.  We  must  bring  together  a  con- 
cise catalogue  of  such  of  his  works  as  have  not  found 
a  place  in  the  narrative  of  his  life.  This  catalogue  may 
begin  with  potices  of  his  pictures*  in  Italian  galleries: 
-  Florence.  Jcudemt/  of  Arts.  GaUrie  det  grands  tabteaua  No. 
40.  Originally  in  S.  Croce  with  a  predelU  by  Pesellino 
and  therefore  executed  before  1457,  the  date  of  Pesellino's 
death.  Subject,  the  Virgin  &nd  child,  between  8.S.  Fraocis, 
Damian,  Cosmo  and  Anthony  Of  Padua.  This  work  is  not 
one  of  the  best  of  the  master. 

No.  47  and  48.  —  Salle  del  pedis  tableaux.  —  Fragment  re- 
presentlDg  the  ^rg^n  annauciate  and  S.  Anthony,  the 
angel  and  S.  John  the  Baptist.' 

Florence  —  Vffiti  —  First  corridor.  No.  18.  Originally  in 
the  chapel  of  the  Casa  Kedici.  A  very  fine  example.  The 
Virgin,  half  life  size,  is  seated  on  the  left,  and  with  joined 
hands,  adores  the  infant  Saviour,  held  np  to  her  by  two 
angels.  This  picture  is  composed  on  the  pyramidal  prin- 
ciple abeady  described.     The  types   are  as  choice   as  the 


■  Note  2  to  Van.  Vol.  IV.  p.  128, 
'  The  register  of  hie  death  is 
io  the  books  of  tbe  Carmine, 
where  It  seems  to  have  been  writ- 
ten after  the  erection  of  the 
tomb  at  Spoleto,  See  tbe  originnl 
-  record  in  note  to  Tas.  Vol.  IV. 


p.  138. 


'  Ta».  Vol.  IV.  p.p.  128- 


*  No.  44.  Oalerie  des  grands 
tableanz,  in  the  same  collection, 
representing  a  S.  Jerom  is  not  by 
Fra  Filippo.  It  Iiat  the  character 
of  No.  33,  a  B.  Jerom,  No.  S9,  a 
S.  John  the  Baptist,  assigned  to 
Andrea  del  Castagno  (see  antea). 
All  three,  however,  are  in  the 
style  of  the  decline  of  Filippino. 
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composition  is  fine,  and  there  is  mncb  feeling  in  the  ex- 
pression of  the  Virgin.    The  colonr  is  blight,  soft,  and  clear. 

Aa  admirable  drawing  of  this  picture ,  by  Fra  Filippo 
himself,  is  in  the  Uffizi  collection  on  coloured  paper,  with 
lights  tonched  ia  white.  The  same  composition,  with  the 
exception  that  the  infant  is  pieseated  to  the  Virgin  by  one 
angel,  and  that  the  Virf^n  is  not  in  prayer,  but  in  the  act 
of  taking  the  child  is  in  the 

Chiesa  degli  Innocenii  (sacrisly)  at  Florence. ' 

Florence.  Casa  Alessandri,  Borgo  |degli  Albizzi,  Here 
is  a  round  (originally  a  eqaare)  representing ,  9.  Lorenzo 
enthroned  between  S.S.  Cosmo  and  Damian.  In  front  to 
the  left  are  two  youths  kneeling.  In  front  to  the  right  an 
aged  person  kneeling.  The  gold  of  this  picture  is  new  and 
the  figures  are  more  or  less  restored.  Two  full  length 
saints,  originally  part  of  the  picture  in  its  old  state  are  in 
the  rooms  of  the  same  gallery,  in  a  very  bad  state.  The 
picture  is  that  noted  by  Vasari^  as  painted  by  commission 
of  Uesser  Alessandro  deglij  Alessandri  'for  his^  chapel  'at 
Vint^gliati. 

Florence.  Gallery  of  Prince  Slrozxt.  A  picture  by  the 
master  representing  the  annanciation ,  arranged  in  the  style 
of  Angelico,  with  the  usual  portico  and  a  pretty  landscape. 
A  small  but  injured  esample. 

Florence.  S.  Lorenzo.  The  Annunciation,  noted  by  Va- 
sari,'  is  one  of  the  fine  works  of  the  master,  but  injured 
and  necessarily  restored.  In  the  predella  are  three  scenes 
from  the  life  of  the  Virgin.  This  altarpiece,  in  the  Cappella 
degli  Operai,  is  mentioned  by  Albertini.*  Another  picture  in 
the  same  chnrch  mentioned  both  by  Vasari  and  Albertini 
is  not  now  to  be  found. ' 

Rome,  Doria  gailery.  Here  is  an  annunciation  with  fig- 
ures y^  the  life  size,  execnted  with  some  religions  feeling, 

'  No.   1104,  PremiJro  nalle,   atj      »  Vol.' IV.  p.  120. 
the  Uffizi,  represeutiuff  8.  An^8-        »  MemoTiale.  nb.  3up.  p   126. 
tin  m  stady,  U   certainly  not  by 

Fra  Filippo  but  is  either  by  Fil-  *  lb.  ib.  Vasari  notes  an  an- 
lippino  or  Botticelli.  The  sobject  niincintion  executed  at  Fieaole, 
is  tbat  of  a  picture  menUoned  by  |  which  be  praises  highly  (Vol.  IV, 
Vasari  (Vol.  IV.  p.  136).  Tno ;  p.ll2),anothcreiecutc<lfor  Jacopo 
other  picturoB  at  the  Ttrfiii  Gal.  Bellncci  at  S.  Jacopo  of  Pistoia 
assigned  to  the  school  of  Fra  Fi-  (Vol.  IV.  p.  135),  and  meDtiooed 
lippo  No.  16,  —  a  Virgin  and  child  by  Tolomei  as  in  Casa  Bracio- 
and  a  bust  pictnre  of  the  same  llni  at  Fistoia  (Quida  p.  17),  and 
subject  No.  12S6,  may  be  noticed  since  sold.  Another  in  the  con- 
Ister  in  Botticelli.  vent  of  the  Hurate  (Vas.  Vol.  IV. 

■  Vol,  rv.  p.  126.  I  p.  119)  for  which  see  text  postea. 
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but  somewhat  slight  in  execation.  The  flesh  tones  are  a 
little  flat;  and  the  work  may  have  been  ezecnted  in  Fra 
Filippo'a  "atelier  with  the  aid  of  pnpils. 

Turin  —  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  No.  ]03,  two  bishops.  No. 
104,  a  bbhop,  S.  Anthony  Abbot,  all  but  life  size,  assigned 
to  Giovenone  (part  of  a  picture).  These  pieces  are  mnch 
injured,  bnt  are  by  Lippi,  some  of  whose  defects  are  pro- 
minent enough. 

Munich  Gallery.  No.  573.  Cab.  nnder  the  name  of  Usso- 
lino,  a  life  size  annnnciation  in-  the  spirit  of  Angelico,  mach 
injured. 

Munich  Gallery.  JVo.  5o3-  Salles.  The  annnnciation  is  bore 
again  represented  in  the  same  feeling  as  the  foregoing. 
The  angel  kneels  before  the  Virgin,  the  Eternal  §endB  down 
the  dove  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  the  left  a  figure  ap- 
pears abont  to  enter.  This  much  damaged  piece  may  be 
an  early  creation  of  Fra  Filippo.  It  answers  Ricba's  de- 
scription of  an  altarpiece  in  the  <onvent  of  the  Murate  at 
Florence. ' 

Munich  Gallery.  Cab.  No.  577.  Half  length  Virgin  and  child 
almost  life  size,  a  genuine  work  of  the  master. 

Beriin  Museum.  No.  58.  A  half  length  of  the  Virgin  and 
child  in  an  arched  niche,  a  picture  of  Fra  Filippo  which  cor- 
responds, with  Vasari's  description  of  one  at  Florence  in 
the  "Magistrate  degli  Otto."^ 

Berlin  Museum.  No.  95.  A  Virgin  of  mercy,  with  numerous 
figures  under  her  cloak,  whose  sides  are  held  up  by  two 
angels.    A  genuine  work  of  the  master. 

Beriin  Museum.  No.  1131.  A  mutilated  piece  of  a  picture 
representing  S.  Francis  handing  a  book  to  a  kneeling  nun, 
with  four  kneeling  companions  (nuns)  on  one  side,  and 
five  more  on  the  other.    A  picture  of  feeble  execution. 

Berlin  Museum.  No.  9i.  Meeting  of  the  youthful  Christ 
and  9.  John,  feeblo  landscape  picture,  perhaps  produced 
in  the  school.^ 

London.  National  Gallery.  No.  589.  The  Virgin  Mary  is 
seated ,  and  an  angel  presents  the  infant  Christ  to  ber.  This 
fine  picture,  whose  composition  is  akin  to  that  of  the  UtBzi 
(No.  I8-)  and  to  that  in  the  Chiesa  degli  Innocenti  at  Flor- 


>  Richa,  Chiese,  nb.  sup. 
Vol.  U.  p.  109. 

•  Vae.  Vol.  IV.  p.p.  126—6. 

»  No.  72  of  this  dallei?,  s  coro- 
nation of  the  Virgin  with  the  usual 
choirs  of  angele  and  saintE,  is  not 


by  Fra  Filippo.  It  displajg  the 
style  and  manner,  the  colour  and 
tempera  of  a  follower  of  Botti- 
celli and  Fillppino.  It  is  of  the 
class  usually  called  Cosimo  Ros- 
selli  in  gslleriea. 
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ence,  is  drKwn  »nd  colonred  differently  from  those  o{  Fm 
Filippo.  Its  style  shows  it  to  be  by  one  vho  issued  irom 
the  school  of  the  Carmelite,  and  who  wavers  betweea  tbe 
manner  of  Filippino  and  that  of  Botticelli. 

London.  Nalioaal  Gallery.  No.  586.  This  altarpiece,  lately 
in  the  Ugo  Baldi  Collection,  was  there,  erroneontly,  as- 
serted to  be'  by  Fra  Filippo  and  once  in  S.  Spirits  of  Flor- 
ence (a  fact  asserted  also  by  the  annotators  of  Vasari*). 
It  may  have  been  originally  in  S.  Spirito,  bnt  it  is  not  by 
Fra  Filippo  and  is  therefore  not  the  Barbadori  attaipiece. 
It  bears  the  stamp  of  the  school  of  Fia  Filippo  with  a  mix- 
ture of  characteristic  features  peonliar  to  the  manner  of 
Benozzo  Qozzoli.  We  shall  revert  to  this  work  when  treat- 
ing of  certain  subordinate  pMuters  who  acted  as  assistants 
to  divers  masters. 

London.  JVr.  Barker's  Collection.  Circular  picture,  repre- 
senting the  Adoration  of  the  Kings.  The  iVirgin,  to  the 
right,  is  seated  in  fronV  of  a  pent-house  on  the  top  of 
which  a  peacock  snne  itself.  One  of  the  kings  kisses  the 
infant's  foot  and  the  procession  extends  into  the  distance, 
where  various  incidents  are  depicted.'  The  composition 
is  exceedingly  rich  and  varied,  and  reveals  in  the  artist 
a  great  prohcieucy  in  tendering  nude.  The  manner  is 
quite  that  of  Fra  Filippo,  whilst  the  seaiohing  manner  in 
which  flesh  parts  are  studied,  reminds  one  of  the  efCerts  of 
Pcsellino  when  he  made  an  approach  to  Fra  Filippo 's 
manner,  supposing  always  to  be  true  the  statement,  that 
Pesellino's  works  might  at  times  be  taken  for  the  friar's, 
Further  we  find  here  a  luxurious  use  of  episodes  which 
might  inspire  such  a  painter  as  Benozzo  Gozzoli. 

Lord  Ward's  Collection.  Dudley  House.  Here  is  a  Virgin 
adoring  the  child,  probably  by  a  pupil  of  MasoUno.  Indeed, 
the  work  is  assigned  at  Dudley  House  to  the  latter. 

Oxford  Gallery.  A  pilgrimage  of  the  Virgin  to  the  temple 
of  Veil  is  much  in  Fra  Filippo's  manner,  but  bears  marks 
also  of  his  school. 

The  following  works  in  tbe  hands  of  English  collectors 
may  be  noticed  beoause  they  are  catalogued  under  Fra  Fi- 
lippo's name.  They  are,  however,  only  Florentine  of  the 
period,  akin  more  or  less  to  the  productions  of  the  Carme- 
lite, of  Benozzo  Gozzoli,  and  Botticelli. 

Mr.  Mailland.    Originally  in  the  Ottley  Collection,  and  No.  43. 


<  VaB.  Tol.  IV.  p.  119.  Note  i.  I  Vol.  HI.  p.  3)  aotices  in  tbe  col- 

'  This  picture   leema  the  same   lection  of  M''.  Maitland,  nod  omits 

whicb    D'.    Waagen     (Treasares.  |  in   the   collecUou  of  M^  Barker. 
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at  Manchetter  Exkib.  S.8.  Peter  and  John  healing  the 
lame. 

Sir  John  Boileau.  No.  44.  Manchester.  Story  of  Jopiter 
and  Calisto. 

Liverpool  Institution.  Manchester.  No.  43 — 46.  Predellas 
with  scenes  from  the  legend  of  8,  Sebftstian. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Brelt.  So.  47.  Manchester.  Virgin,  child  and 
angels. 

Rosini  engraves  as  a  work  of  Fra  Filippo  a  picture  in 
the  gallery  of  Pisa  representing  the  Virgin  and  child  be- 
tween two  angels  and  four  saints  (life  size)  with  the  bust 
of  a  female  in  foreground.  This  is  a  creation  due  to  a 
painter  of  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  and  rise  of  the  six- 
teenth centnry,  of  whom  a  few  words  may  be  said  at  a 
later  time.  Vasari  says  that  pictures  by  Fra  Filippo  were 
preserved  at  Padua,'  and  the  Anonimo  confirms  this,  de- 
scribing a  fresco  of  the  coronation  of  the  Virgin,  on  the 
first  pilaster  to  the  left  of  the  portal  in  8.  Antonio  of  Pa- 
dua, and  frescos  in  the  cappella  del  Podesta.^  Were  these 
statements  of  the  Anonimo  confirmed,  it  would  appear  that 
the  Fra  laboured  in  Padua.  But  the  absence  of  the  frescos 
in  question,  and  indeed,  of  every  trace  of  the  friar's  pres- 
ence leaves  the  matter  uncertain. 

A  number  of  productions  in  existence  at  Vasari's  time  or 
noticed  by  earlier  and  later  writers,  are  lost  to  ns.  Of  theHe 
a  abort  list  may  be  made  as  follows:  Florence,  Carmine; 
a  S.  John  Baptist  and  a  S.  Martial.''  Convent  of  the  Hn- 
late,  altarpiecQ  representing  scenes  from  the  lives  of  S.S. 
Benedict  and  Bernard.*  8.  Apostolo,  Virgin  and  Saints.* 
Casa  Lodovico  Capponi,  Virgin  and  child."  Guardaroba 
del  Duca  Coaimo  —  S.  Jerom  in  prayer.'  Fiesole,  8. 
M.  Primerana,  Annanciation. ^  S.  U.  Nuova,  two  altar- 
pieces.*  8.  Trinita,  an  altarpiece.  "*  8.  M.  de'  Candeli, 
Annunciation."  8,  Croce,  Cappella  de'  Pazzi.*^  Perugia, 
S.  Domenico  Vecchio,  Virgin  between  S.S.  Peter,  Paul, 
Louis  and  Anthony  Abbot.'*  In  8,  Domenico  now,  are  four 
figures  of  9.S.  Peter,  Paul,  Peter  Martyr  and  Catherine  in 
two   panels,    further   a   panel   representing  tlie  Virgin   and 


'  Vol.  rv.  p.p.  120—1. 

*  Anonimo  ed.  Morelli,  nb. 
up.  p.p.  6  and  S3. 

»  Vas.  Vol.  IV.  p.  116, 

*  Ibia.  p.  11». 


s  Ibid.  p.  119. 

'  Albertini,  Hem.  p.  13. 


»  Ibifl 


.  120. 
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child  vai  tova  injured  angels  playing.  These  works,  in  the 
feeling  of  Fra  Filippo,  are  by  Benedetto  Buonfigli. '  A  pict- 
ure assigned  by  Orsini  to  Fra  Filippo,^  is  by  Fra  Gio- 
vanni.^   Rome,  two  small  pictures.* 

Fra  Diamante,  one  of  Fra  Filippo's  assiBtants  and  co- 
temporaries  Burvived  the  friar  and  took  charge  of  Filip- 
pino  Lippi.  He  had  been  a  novice  in  the  Carmine  of 
Florence,  and  spent  his  life  apparently  in  the  same 
nection  with  Lippi  as  Mariotto  Albertinelli  with  Fra  Bar- 
tolommeo.  We  have  seen  that  he  finished  the  frescos 
Spoleto.  It  is  on  record  also  that  he  worked  at  Prato, 
and  VaBari  declares  that  he  took  part  in  the  adornment 
of  the  cathedral  choir  and  left  numerous  worka  behind 
in  the  Carmine.'  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  early  in 
1463  (old  style),  ¥t&  Diamante  was  ordered  to  Florence 
and  confined  there  by  order  of  his  superior.  Such  an 
incident  in  the  life  of  Fra  Filippo  might  not  have  caused 
surprise  to  the  reader.  Ib  it  possible  that  the  anecdotes 
which  relate  to  Fra  Diamante  should  be  told  of  his  bro- 
ther friar?  If  Fra  Diamante  were  then  an  assistant  to 
Fra  Filippo,  his  forced  absence  in  1463  may  have  been 
the  true  cauBe  of  the  delay  incurred  by  the  latter  in 
finishing  the  frescos  of  the  choir.  In  January  1463  (old 
style)  the  "comune"  of  Prato  petitioned  the  Patriarch  of 
Florence  to  set  Fra  Diamante  at  liberty,  but  we  cannot 
tell  whether  this  petition  was  granted.  The  friar  after- 
wards joined  Fra  Filippo  at  Spoleto,  as  we  have  seen, 
and  returned  after  finishing  his  work  there  to  Prato,  where 
(1470,  May  24.)  he  completed  a  portrait  with  the  arms  of 
the  Podesta,  Cesare  Petrucci,  in  the  portico  of  the  Palazzo 
de'  Signori.^  It  is  not  possible  to  distinguish  this  painter's 
hand  in  the  frescos  of  the  choir  of  Prato  or  in  those  of 
Hpoleto,  nor  is  the  fresco  of  the  Palazzo  preserved.  We 
may  assume,  however,  that  the  assistant  had  worked  him- 


I      »  Vss.  Vol.  IT.  p.  127. 
I      '  See  the  facts  and  records  in 
Oior.    Stor.    degli    Arohivi   Tobc, 
I  nb.  Bup.  Vol.  U.  p.  248. 
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self  into  a  style  not  unlike  tliat  of  his  master;  and  one 
picture,  which  hung  of  old  in  the  cappella  Dragomanni 
of  the  Carmine  at  Frato,  and  is  now  in  possession  of 
Signer  Grissato  Berti  may  have  been  produced  by  him. 
This  piece  represents  a  full  length  S.  Jerom  beating 
his  breast  with  a  stone,  whilst,  at  his  sides,  half  con- 
cealed by  the  rocks  of  the  middle  distance,  stand  S.  John 
the  Baptist  and  another  saint.  •  This  is  a  piece,  of  spare,' 
flat,  and  light,  though  dull,  colour,  reproducing  Filippo's 
manner  in  an  inferior  degree,  and  exhibiting  the  develop- 
ment of  defects  of  which  the  germ  only  can  be  found  in 
Lippi.  The  forms  and  draperies  are  feeble  and  rudely 
drawn,  the  best  figure  being  that  of  S.  Jerom.  If  the 
picture  be  a  genuine  production  of  Fra  Diamante  it  shows 
that  he  possessed  little  but  subordinate  capacity.  We 
note,  however,  at  this  lame  the  frequency  with  which  art- 
ists entitled  to  lead  as  chiefs  of  schools,  employed  assist- 
ants who  attached  themselves  to  any  painter  who  con- 
sented to  employ  them,  and  who  adopted  for  the  time 
the  manner  of  the  painter  in  whose  employ  they  remained. 
Under  the  influence  of  their  superiors  these  wanderers 
sometimes  produced  pieces  superior  to  their  usual  crea- 
tions. Such  an  artist  is  Zenobio  Macchiavelli,  long  assist- 
ant to  Benozzo  Oozzoli,  whose  works  prove  him  to  have 
studied  in  the  shop  of  Fra  Filippo,  and  whose  career  may 
be  noticed  later.  Of  Jacopo  del  Sellaio,  who  was,  accord- 
ing to  Vasari,  one  of  the  Fra's  aids,  no  works  are  known. 
Some  incidents  of  his  life  may  be  gathered  from  the  com- 
mentators of  the  last  edition  of  Vi»ari.*  As  for  Botti- 
celli and  Pesellino  they  are  men  whose  career  deserves 
special  attention. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  PESELLI. 


We  have  traced  the  progress  of  inDOyaUoD  in  the  Flor- 
entine art  of  the  fifteenth  century  through  some  of  its  most 
important  phases.  The  peculiarities  of  Uccelli,  Castagno 
and  Domenico  Veniziano  have  been  noted  as  far  as  the 
Datoral  difficulties  of  the  subject  would  allow.  We  have 
watched  the  development  of  Fra  Filippo'e  career,  and  il- 
lostrated  the  variety  of  his  style  as  affected  by  the  ten- 
dencies of  his  age;  and  we  have  sufficientiy  described 
the  technical  processes  of  his  art,  to  show,  that,  whilst  he 
perfected  the  old  system  of  panel  painting,  he  kept  aloof 
from  those  who  strove  to  supersede  the  old  system  by  a 
new  one.  The  poorness  of  the  materials  for  a  life  of  Do- 
menico Veniziano  forbids  the  historian  to  venture  on  the 
task  of  explaining  the  substance  of  the  efforts  made  in 
the  fifteenth  century  to  alter  the  old  systems  of  panel 
piunting.  Bnt  this  task  is  only  adjourned,  and  claims  per- 
formance when  the  natural  lapse  of  time  brings  us  to  the 
consideration  of  the  works  of  the  PeselU,  Baldovinetti  and 
the  PollaiuoU. 

We  shall  presently  attempt  to  clear  the  lives  of  the 
first  of  these  piunters  from  some  obscurities,  dwelling  on 
the  peculiar  obstacles  which  impede  the  critic  in  assign- 
ing a  series  of  remarkable  productions  to  the  one  or  to 
the  other  of  them.  But  before  proceeding  to  the  peri'orm- 
ance  of  this  duty,  the  complex  of  the  works  of  both 
may  be  embraced  in  a  general  view  for  the  purpose  of 
laying  down  certain  broad  and  general  facts  which  follow 
/rem  a  critical  analysis  of  them. 
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In  the  first  place  we  discern  that  the  technical  mode  of 
proceeding  which  these  artists  employed,  partook  at  once 
of  the  nature  of  the  old  one  familiar  to  the  painters  of 
the  fourteenth  and  earlier  centuries,  and  a  new  one,  re- 
markable for  tlie  introduction  of  oils  or  vamiebea  ae  ve- 
hicles for  colour.  It  was  a  method  which  naturally  enough 
sacrificed  some  of  the  advantages  of  the  old  system  with- 
out possessing  those  which  were  but  gradually  won  from 
the  application  of  the  new,  so  that  the  panel  pictures 
of  Fra  Filippo  and  others,  executed,  as  we  shall  see,  by 
Feselliuo  in  the  system  of  tlie  Fra,  are  more  pleasing  to 
the  eye  than  those  of  Peselli,  Baldovinetti  or  even,  as  im- 
proved, of  the  PoUaiuoli. 

It  will  further  appear  from  a  careful  study  of  examples 
that  the  use  of  the  new  vehicles  was  at  first  visible  more 
particularly  in  draperies,  accessories  and  landscape,  the 
difficulties  attending  the  extension  of  them  to  fiesh  parts, 
being  at  first  almost  insurmountable;  because  the  imper- 
fect nature  of  the  method  and  of  the  substances  used  did 
not  afford  tlie  same  amount  of  time  or  of  ease  for  stip- 
pling and  fusing  the  parts  as  were  to  be  found  in  tempera, 
and  because  the  system  of  glazing  with  transparent  or 
semi  transparent  colour  which  came  into  ase  Bnbsequeutty 
was  not  as  yet  thought  of.  The  first  innovators  were 
therefore  obliged,  on  account  of  the  imperfect  means  at 
their  command,  to  prepare  and  to  f^ply  for  fiesh  parts  a 
tone  of  the  exact  tinge  which  they  required,  and  which  was 
to  remain  afterwards  comparatively  iinaltered.  This  tone, 
impregnated  with  a  medium,  bard  to  manipulate  because  of 
its  viscous  texture,  was  laid  on  at  one  throw,  and  when 
dry,  was  covered  in  the  necessary  parts  with  darker  ones 
of  a  liquid  and  transparent  nature,  after  the  manner  practis- 
ed in  tempera;  hence  a  raised  surface,  betraying  the  fa- 
tigtie  of  manipulation.  The  same  cause  which  created 
a  high  surface  in  flesh  parts  naturally  worked  with  still 
greater  force  in  draperies,  in  landscapes,  and  other  accessorial 
parts,  where  the  superposed  tones,  instead  of  being  liquid, 
were  laid  on,  especially  in  shadows,  with  impasto.  We 
23* 
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aball  thus  find  in  the  works  th&t  shall  be  noticed,  fleeh 
tints  of  a  hard,  botny,  yet  translucid  substance  evidently 
so  tough  that  they  could  not  be  brought  perfectly  to 
cover  the  parts  within  the  outlines,  and  therefore  allowing 
the  preparatory  coloured  sketch  to  bo  seen;  and  the  ge- 
neral result  will  appear  to  be  the  production  in  flesh  parts 
of  an  equal  yellowish  colour  of  a  low  key,  frequently 
lacking  light  and  transparence,  and  unrelieved  by  suffi- 
cient rounding  because  of  the  difficulty  incurred  in  the 
attempt  to  model  the  parts. 

The  imperfection  visible  in  the  flesh  was  equally  ap- 
parent in  the  htdr,  to  produce  which,  the  ptunter,  anxious 
for  the  preservation  of  a  necessary  lightness  in  order  that 
he  might  give  the  head  rotundity  and  relief,  used  either 
the  white  or  lightiy  tinted  ground  of  the  panel  as  a 
local  tone  over  which  he  minutely  drew  a  succes- 
sion of  lines  strengthened  in  the  darker  parts  by  deeper 
and  more  marked  ones  engraved  in  the  surface.  Land- 
scapes betrayed  the  imperfection  of  the  system  in  a  slight- 
er degree,  as  they  required  less  light.  The  sky  was 
frequently  painted  in  tempera,  but  when  executed  in  the 
newer  system,  exhibited  the  same  defects  as  the  flesh. 
Draperies,  always  of  lower  tones  than  the  flesh,  were  col- 
oured in  strong  primaries,  as  much  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  light  by  contrast  to  the  nude  parts  as  for  any  other 
reason;  and  they  shc^w  the  imperfection  of  the  system  less 
than  others.  They  were  painted  at  once  of  half  body  with 
high  surface  shadows    and  often  with  high  surface  lights. 

The  peculiar  technical  process  of  the  PeselU  being  thus 
generally  defined,  we  may  now  pass  to  the  discussion  of 
the  facts  connected  with  their  lives,  and  to  a  more  pre- 
cise description  of  the  works  which  they  produced. 

Amongst  the  painters  whom  the  generous  Cosmo  de' 
Medici  protected,  Qiuliano  d'Arrigo  di  Criuocolo  Giuochi, 
commonly  known  as  Pesello,  *  is  well  worthy  of  arresting 
the  attention  of  history. 

'   Giuliano'a   return   M 
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Born  at  Florence,'  in  1367,  before  Masolino  or  Fra 
Giovanni,  before  BninelleEchi,  and  earlier  than  any  of  tlio 
natoralietB  he  was  the  cotemporary  of  Agnolo  Gaddi,  with 
whom  he  was  adjoined  in  1390  by  the  Buperintendents  of 
S.  M.  del  Fiore,  for  the  purpose  of  designing  a  fuogral 
monument  to  Pietro  da  Famese.'  He  was  a  child  of  the 
fonrteenth  century.  He  might  have  witnessed  the  death 
of  Taddeo  Gaddi,  have  heard  the  praises  of  Giovanni  da 
Milano  or  of  Orcagna.  He  lived  and  laboured  in  the 
Giottesque  period.  On  these  groands  alone  one  might  class 
him  amongst  the  Giottesques.  But  the  records  in  which 
his  name  has  been  preserved  point  to  works  of  architect- 
ure and  sculpture  as  well  as  to  works  of  painting.  He 
took  the  freedom  of  the  grocer's  company  in  1385.*  A 
marble  figure  of  S.  Jerom,  carved  in  1398  by  Piero  di 
Giovanni  for  the  front  of  S.  M,  del  Fiore,  was  valued  by 
him,  by  the  goldsmith  Simone,  and  by  the  painter  Neri 
d' Antonio.*  The  frieze  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  "arte  di 
Calimala"  in  a  pilaster  of  Orsanmichele  was  modelled  by 
him  in  1414 — 16-*  He  competed  for  the  erection  of  the 
cupola  of  S.  M.  del  Fiore  in  1419,  and  presented  a  mo- 
del of  his  scheme,  which  was  not  accepted,'  but  in  1420 
the  superintendents  of  the  edifice  reco^ized  his  talent  as  an 
architect  by  appointing  him  Brunelleschi's  substitute  in  the 
office  of  "proweditore",  in  the  event  of  that  great  artist's 
death,  resignation  or  removal.  He  was  thus  retained  for 
eventual  service  during  several  years ;  and  made  a  model 
of  the  Catena  of  the  cupola  in  1424- '  On  the  other  hand 
he  executed  some  commissions  as  a  punter  —  furnishing 
the    flags    for   the   interior   of  S.  Giovanni  in  1414 — 16," 


item  on  the  D'.  side,  1*  flor.  dne 
toCosimo  de'  Medici,  being:  part 
of  a  sum  advanced  b;  tb»t  noble- 
man  for  the  mnrriage  of  one   of 
Gililiano'n  daugthers. 

■    Tide   his    own   statement   in 
income    tax    Teturn   of   1427.   ub. 

Bup.  Vol.  5. 
•  Jnne  27. 

cci,    Opere     nb. 

p.  198. 
See   the  record   in 

OioTnale  3tor.  ub.  sup,  p..  13. 

'  Oioroale  Stor.  nh.  sup. 
p.  U. 

»  Ibid. 

'  Cesare  Guasti's  Cnpola  di  S. 
M.  del  Fiore  illugtrata.  8°.  Flor. 
1867.  p.p.  25.  26—33. 

'  Ibid.  p.p.  36.  73.  See  also 
Moreni.  Vita  di  Brnnellt-sco. 

e  Giornale  Stor.  nb.  sup. 
p.  14. 
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and  a  staBdard  for  the  arte  di  Calimala  in  I42<],*  and  fin- 
ishing, in  1430,  an  annunciation  which  Qiovanni  Tosca- 
ni  had  commenced  on  commission  from  Simone  Buondel- 
monte.'  His  nsxae,  however,  only  appears  on  the  raster 
of  jhe  Florentine  painter's  guild  in  1424.  His  return  to 
the  income  tax  for  the  year  1427  has  been  recently  dis- 
covered;  and  this  record  is  of  importance  as  it  rectifies 
much  that  Vasari  relates  respecting  one  whom  he  calls 
Francesco  Peselli.'  Giuliano  lived  in  the  Via  di  Borgo 
San  Prediano,  but  his  shop  was  in  the  Corso  degli  Adi- 
maii.  His  wife,  Mona  Bartolomea,  had  given  him  but  two 
daughters,  one  of  them  having  lost  her  huaband,  the  ptunt- 
,er  Stefano  previous  to  1427,  the  other,  Caterina,  aged 
eleven  at  the  time  of  the  return.  Giuliano's  son-in-law 
left  his  widow  in  bad  circumstances,  and  their  son  Fran- 
cesco di  Stefano,  a  child  five  years  old  in  1428,'  remain- 
ed in  the  family  of  his  grandfather.  When  he  grew  up 
he  became  known  as  Pesellino,  a  painter  of  some  fame. 
Vasari  confonnds  the  names,  the  relationship,  the  works 
of  the  two  painters;  and  the  confusion  which  he  thus 
created  is  all  but  inextricable  at  the  present  day.  The 
shop  from  which  the  pictures  assigned  to  the  Pcselli 
were  sent  out  into  the  world  was  that  of  Giuliano.  The 
works  known  to  have  been  executed  by  Giuliano  are,  how- 
ever, not  preserved,  and  history  contains  no  source  from 
which  the  student  can  derive  any  certainty  as  to  tho 
autiiorship  of  puntings  executed  either  separately  or  joint- 
ly by  him  and  his  grandson.  All  that  is  certainly  known 
amounts  to  this:  Uiat  Francesco  di  Stefano  remuned 
in  the  family  shop  tdll  the  death  of  Giuliano  in  1446' 
(new  s^le),  and  that  he  carried  on  business  in  the  same 
atelier  till  the  29""  of  June  1457,  when  he  died  at 
the  early  age  of  thirty   five. «     The  kindly  Giuliano  who 


■  Ibid. 
»  Ibid. 

■  lb  id.  p.  20. 

*  Tbna    FranoGBco   di    StefADo 
aommoDlj    cftlled   PeBelUno    was 


born  in  1122,  the  yeu  of  Baldo- 
vinetti'a  birth. 

'  He  WHS  buried  id  the  CamiDe 
of  Florence. 

•  He  WAB  bnried  in  8.  Felice 
in  Piazza  leaving  behind  hia  wldov 
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thas  brought  up  bis  grandson  to  his  own  profeBsion 
can  hardly  have  derived  much  benefit  from  Fran- 
cesco's services  till  he  reached  the  age  of  eighteen 
or  twenty,  so  that  Fesellino's  active  dnties  in  the  shop 
may  date  from  the  year  1442  or  thereabouts.  Ginliano, 
then  celebrated  his  seventyfifth  birth-day.  It  is  therefore 
but  fair  to  suppose  that  such  works  as  were  completed  at 
that  time  were  by  the  younger  of  the  two  artists  under 
the  direction  of  the  older.  This  belief,  suggested  by  the 
great  age  of  Giuliano,  might  perhaps  be  confirmed,  if  it 
were  possible  to  find  the  dates  of  the  paintings  assigned 
to  the  Peselli.  These  dates  are  not  to  be  obtuned; 
but  it  is  remarkable  of  such  works,  as  may  now  be  not-  - 
iced,  that  they  bear  the  clear  trace  of  innovations  in  art 
extensively  carried  out  only  about  the  middle  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  under  the  auspices  of  Paolo  Uccelli  and 
Andrea  del  Castagno.  They  may  be  in  a  measure  the 
creations  of  Ginliano.  But  in  this  case  we  note  the  un- 
common phenomenon  of  an  artist  bred  up  when  Giottes- 
que  maxims  were  in  vogue,  tuming  with  apparent  ease 
io  the  naturaUsm  of  later  painters  of  an  innovating  class. 
Such  a  phenomenon  may  -  have  appeared ;  but  it  would 
have  been  highly  interesting  to  watch  its  development, 
and,  in  the  absence  of  means  to  that  end,  we  obviously 
remun  deprived  of  a  key  for  explaining  Qiuliano's  career. 
We  are  in  the  dark  as  to  his  original  teacher;  and  Va- 
sari  is  wrong,  when  he  gives  that  title  to  Andrea  .del 
Castagno. '  But  what  is  clearly  untrue  of  Ginliano  may 
be  partially  true  of  Francesco.  As  regards  him  in  parti- 
cular, Vasari  is  right  when  he  says,  he  imitated  Fra  Fi- 
lippo.*  He  is  in  the  truth,  if  we  accept  as  works  of 
Francesco  the  predella  of  Lippi's  altarpiece,  now  divided 
between  the  Florence  Academy  of  Arts  and  the  gallery  of 
the  Louvre.  Vasari  is  confirmed  in  his  judgment  as  to  the 

Honna    T«rsia    Hnd    children- of  1  p.  IS. 

tenders^.     For  tb  is  and  the  pre-        '    Vaa.  Tol.  IV.   p.   181.     Bom 
vion«  note  see  register  of  deaths,    1390 ,  23  years  after  Oiuliano. 
in    Giornale    Stor.    nb.    sup.  |      »  Vas.  Vol.  IV.  p.  180. 
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authorebip  of  this  piece  by  the  older  .authority  of  Aiber- 
tini,'  whose  memorial,  addressed  to  the  Bculptor  Bac- 
cio  di  Montclupo,  neglects  Qiuliano  altogether.  In  this, 
however,  he  is  followed  by  Giovanni  Santi,  who  mentions 
in  the  same  line, 

"Frate  Filippo  e  Francesco  Peaelli,"' 
Whatever  may  have  been  Qiuliano's  deSerts  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  painting,  it  is  clear,  from  the  expressions  of 
coiemporary  artist-writers  that  they  were  overshadowed 
by  those  of  his  grandson.  The  pictures  which  Vasari 
assigns  to  either,  prove  that  he  had  justly  criticized  their 
style  and  execution;  and  his  observation  as  to  the  truth 
and  life  apparent  in  the  reproduction  of  animals  may  be 
echoed  at  the  present  day,  as  they  were  of  old  by  Filarete,' 
who  assigns  to  Gitdiano  a  special  mastery  in  represent- 
ing quadrupeds.  The  first  picture  to  which  Vasari  alludes, 
is  an  adoration  of  the  Magi  commissioned  for  the  Palazzo 
do"  Signori  at  Florence  and  long  considered  lost.*  Lanzi's 
assertion"  that  it  was  preserved  in  theUffizi,  is  correct, 
and  the  student  may  still  see  it  in  the  first  passage,^  a 
long  piece  contiuning  about  thirty  small  figures  of  the  Magi 
and  their  suite,  knights  on  horseback  in  rich  costumes 
of  the  time,  servants,  hawkers  and  dogs,  in  a  landscape 
simulating  a  rich  country.  The  right  hand  group  of  the 
Virgin  and  child,  with  the  adoring  king  on  his  knees  bo- 
fore  her,  and  S.  Joseph  in  front  of  the  pent-house,  dis- 
plnys  some  vulgarity,  and  is  not  improved  by  the  dul- 
ncss  consequent  on  restoration.'  The  kings  and  their 
immediate  retainers  carrying  presents,  gesticulating  or 
conversing,  are  followed  on  the  extreme  left  by  the  knights 
aod  pages  of  the  suite  with  all  the  cumbrous  accompani- 
ments of  princes  in  the  fifteenth  century.     We  see  in  fact 


*  Vi.Ie    Pongileoni'B    V.loglo 

Stor.  Gio.  Hanti,  nb.  eup.  p.  73. 

■  MS.  Trattato  del  ArchitettDra, 


nb.  sup.;  but  see  alaoVBB.Tol.IV. 
note  3  to  p.  1S3. 

'  Vas.  Vol.  IV.  p.  181. 

'■  Vol.  I.   Hist.   ub.   sup.   p.   80. 

'  No.  27.  First  Corridor. 

'  This  part  is  the  most  restored 
of  all. 
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in  this  work  of  the  Pcselli  the  gradual  alteration  of  a 
time-honoured  composition  from  its  typicstl,  and,  so  to 
speak,  Bacred  form  into  a  modem  scene,  in  which  the 
.scriptural  nature  of  the  subject  merges  into  a  sort  of 
genre-picture  where  the  country,  the  people,  tho  manners 
and  customs  of  the  Florence  of  the  period  are  represented. 
The  landscape  is  remarkable  aUo  for  its  excessive  study 
of  det^ls  and  for  the  minute  drawing  of  trees  whose 
leaves  are  defined  and  pwnted  in  with  the  relief  colour 
peculiar  to  the  first  Florentine  eA'crts  for  the  introduction 
of  oil  fehicles  in  tempera  pictures. 

The  general  tone  is  darkened  and  altered  by  time  and 
necessary  restoring;  and  single  heads  in  their  primitive 
state  are  scarcely  to  be  found;  but  the  remains  prove  a 
most  careful  execution.  The  chief  merit  of  the  picture, 
however,  is  the  portrait  character  of  the  figures,  which 
are  faithful  imitations  of  nature,  and  exhibit  the  germ  of 
the  defects  peculiar  to  the  realists  who,  like  Andrea  del 
Castagno,  substituted  studied  but  unselect  fnrms  for  the 
more  dignified  but  less  studied  ones  of  older  times.  Hardly 
one  of  the  figures  in  this  adoration  of  the  Magi  but  dis- 
plays imperfect  proportions,  a  heavy  bead,  short  w«st,  and 
long  coarse  legs.  But  this  could  scarcely  bo  otherwise, 
unless  a  painter  idealized;  for  to  the  usual  imperfection 
of  the  human  frame,  the  disadvantage  of  a  peculiar  dress 
was  supperadded.  The  animal  world  was  better  or  more 
happily  rendered  by  the  Feselli,  whose  study  of  the  horse 
or  dog  was  clearly  fortunate  in  its  results. 

We  thus  possess  a  picture  .corresponding  to  the  idea 
of  the  Peselli  which  a  reader  might  derive  from  the  nar* 
rative   of  Vasari,'     If  it  be  by  Giuliano  d'  Arrigo,   we 


'  A  picture  in  the  lute  Rrom- 
iey  collectioD,  aBBignciI  there  to 
Cosiino  Rosnelli  nnd  cxhibitcil  nt 
MaDche8ter(No.63),  mny  be  Ukcn 
SB  an  inferior  work,  in  the  style 
of  the  foregoing,  and  cnnstdorfd 
as  of  the  school.  It  represents 
the  Virgin  and  child  between  S.S. 


John  the  Itnptist  and  Andrew  (lifo 
aizo)  and  is  inBcribed : 

"MCCCCXXXXIII  die  XXVIII 
novembriB.  S.S.  Bartholommco  Ze- 

The  fignres  have  tho  slendet 
length  of  those  of  the  Uf6zi  with 
still   moro  vulgar   ^ea   of  face. 
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must  assign  it  to  the  close  of  his  career.  He  may  then 
justly  clum  the  honour  of  having  been  one  of  the  best 
animal  punters  of  his  day,  and  of  having  g^ven  an  impulse 
which  was  imparted  to  other  Florentines.  The  education  of  - 
Benozzo  Gozzoli  who  mingled  the  simplicity  of  Angelico 
with  the  pomp  of  the  naturalists  may  thus  be  expliuned. 

A  series  of  frescos,  representing  scenes  from  the  lives 
of  S.S.  Benedict  and  Joseph,  in  the  loggia  of  the  Palazzo 
Buccll^  at  Florence,'  has  a  natural  connection  with  the 
foregoing  picture.  They  are  slight  bold  works  of  hasty 
execution  and  animated  movement  thrown  on  a  ground  of 
light  verde  which  forms  the  semitones,  shadowed  with 
deeper  verde,  touched  with  white  in  the  lights  and  darkly 
outlined.  They  produce  an  impresBion  similar  to  that  which 
might  be  created  by  a  work  on  coloured  paper.  The 
subjects  are  composed  with  some  ease  and  spirit,  and  the 
figures  are  grouped  familiarly  as  if  in  converse,  without 
a  rigid  regard  for  grandeur  of  distribution.  Individually, 
the  persons  rcpreBcnted  are  realistically  drawn  with  care- 
fully studied,  but  coarse  muscular  limbs  and  extremities, 
short  waists  and  long  legs.  The  curly  locks  and  caps  of 
the  time,  involved  zigzag  draperies  inferior  to  similar 
ones  in  Castagno  and  Uccelli,  inay  be  noticed,  together 
with  some  types  of  head  reminiscent,  aa  regards  cha- 
racter, of  those  in  Era  Filippo's  pictures.  The  ptunted 
architecture  in  some  of  the  scenes  is  not  without  per- 
spective; and  some  panelled  ceilings  chequered  in  black 
and  yellow  remind  one  of  the  manner  of  Uccelli,  and 
reveal  the  progress  of  the  science  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
Whether  by  Qiuliano  or  not,  this  is  at  least  interesting 
as  a  wall  painting  of  his  school. 

The  alt^rpiece  of  the  annunciation  mentioned  by  Vasari* 
is  still  in  the  sisterhood  of  S.  Giorgio  (now  Chiesa  dello 
Spirito  Santo)   at  Florence.      The  meeting  takes  place 


The    colour    Is    sombre    and    the  I  bom  in  1439. 

siorntion  common.  The  date  alone       ■  „.      ..  ,,. „ 

Bhow.   the   D.me   of  Co.imo  Ho«-  ^"'  *"'  ^'B°'  ^'"*'"'- 

Mill  to    be  false.     He   was  onl^  |     *  Vol.  IT.  p.  1S2. 
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under  a  dottble  Arch,  screened  ofiF,  by  a  wall  of  coloured 
marble,  from  a  garden  whose  orange  trees  and  cypresses 
overtop  the  entablature-  A  bed  of  roses  ornaments  the 
base  of  the  screen,  in  front  of  which  the  Virgin  appears 
before  the  spectator  and  turns  from  a  atand-desk  before 
her  to  greet  tlie  angel  Gabriel,  who  with  his  arms  crossed 
on  his  bosom,  Btrides  in  with  a  long  step.'  The  com- 
position and  the  iigures  seem  the  conscientious  work 
of  a  youthful  artist;  and  the  angel's  darting  movement, 
fine  profile  and  crisp  curling  locks  remind  one  of  Raphael's 
in  the  predella  at  the  Vatican.  The  juvenile  Virgin  is 
.less  pleasing,  and  a certfun  triviality  prevails  in  expression 
as  in  features.^  The  drawing  of  the  figure,  the  meander- 
ing curls  and  transparent  veil  are  peculiarities  to  be  found 
in  the  works  of  Alesso  Baldovinetti.  A  characteristic 
feature  in  the  picture  is  however  its  technical  execution. 
The  high  surface  colour,  of  a  iranslucid  substance,  has  a 
tough  texture  and  is  bounded  by  outlines  which  define 
every  part,  however  minute,  down  to  the  leaves  and  fruit 
oF  the  trees.  Pure  colours  give  a  decisive  key  of  tone. 
The  hair  is  minutely  lined  on  a  very  light  undertone. 
The  flesh,  requiring  a  greater  fusion  of  diflferent  tints  is 
least  successfully  carried  out  and  appears  of  a  yellowish 
coffee  tone.  The  treatment  and  vehicles  differ  from  those 
in  previous  use  and  seem  to  preclude  the  practise  of 
stippling;  and  it  is  only  on  very  close  inspection  that 
one  sees  the  lines  of  a  minute  brush  in  the  flesh  tints. 
A  viscous  medium  is  obviously  used.  The  picture  dis- 
closes in|  fact  something  of  the  effort  which  Vasari  ascribes 
to  ihe  Peselti  and  Baldovinetti  in  view  of  altering  the 
old  practise  of  panel  painting. "  It  proves  that  Italian  art- 
ists were  already  seeking  to  discover  the  course  pursued 
with  unwavering  certainty  and  success  by  the  Van  Eyeks.* 

'  Tho  Tirein  holds  up  her  blae  I      *  The   hands   too   are   cramped 
mantle  with  her  left  hand ;  a  trans-   And  uneasy. 
parent  veil  ia  on   her  head.    The        '  Vas.  Vol.  IV.  p.  74. 
BDgel  neara  a  red  tnnic  and  yellow        *  The  drawing  of  every  part  in 
bnskins.     The  Ggnres  are  about  a  i  the  picture  of  S.  Giorgio  is  firm, 
third  less  than  life-size.  I  fine,  and  precise. 
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A  more  developed  art,  but  a  style  and  system  similar 
to  those  of  the  S.  Giorgio  altarpiece,  are  displayed  in  a 
beautiful  predclla,  representiDg  three  scenes  'from  the 
legend  of  S.  Nicolas,  in  the  fiuonarotti  collection  at 
Florence.  Vasari  noticed  it  in  its  Ariginal  resting  place, 
the  cappella  Cavalcanti  in  S.  Croce.  And  its  interest  is 
great  as  showing  not  only  the  advance  made  by  the  FcBclli, 
but  the  diflferent  mode  in  which  subjects  often  treated  by 
the  Giottesques  were  conceived  by  the  painters  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  father  and  two  of  his  daughters 
sleep  on  seats  or  on  the  ground  in  various  parts  of  a 
large  inclosed  space,  whilst  the  third  daughter,  standing 
behind  her  parent  in  surprise,  witnesses' the  miracle  per- 
formed by  the  youthful  S.  Nicolas  who  throws  the  pieces 
from  outside.  The  form  and  action  of  the  saint,  his  fine 
head  decked  with  curly  locks,  are  admirable.  Consideratile 
movement  marks  the  figures  in  the  reprieve  of  the  three 
youths  in  which  are  some  fine  forms  of  soldiers  in  armour 
on  horseback,  and  a  breeze  is  seen  playing '  in  the  folds 
of  the  flags.  The  third  scene  illustrates  a  phase  of  tlie 
same  reprieve,  S.  Nicolas,  followed  by  his  suite,  and  spec- 
tators, being  visible  on  the  left,'  receiving  the  thanks  of 
the  youths,  who  have  not  taken  time  to  resume  their 
dresses.  There  may  be  a  want  of  balance  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  this  compartment,  but  the  nudes  exhibit  a  more 
advanced  study  of  anatomy  than  *that  of  previous  exam- 
ples, although  the  unselect  character  of  the  nature  repro- 
duced is  as  apparent  as  ever.' 


■  The  bUhop  is  in  benediction. 
The  6gures  holding  np  his  cope,  nre 
afine  group.  Tlie  forms  are  preciae 
as  if  chiBellcd  in  bronze. 

»  The  feet  are  coftrae,  the  out- 
lines of  muBclee  minutely  defined. 
The  proportions  are  imperfect,  but 
the  execution  is  more  than  ever 
careful ,  and  the  study  of  models 
is  perfectly  clenr.  The  translutid 
and  viscous  colour  shows  the  per- 
sistance  of  the  efforts  for  reform- 
ing the  system  of  panel  painting. 


The  predella  is  in  perfect  preser- 
vation. A  series  of  grey  paper 
sheets  are  exhibited  in  the  Uffizi 
at  Florence ,  in  which  numerous 
studies  from  nature  in  pen  and 
point  may  be  observed.  These 
are  assigned  to  Maso  Finiguerra. 
Something  in  the  character  and 
design  of  aged  heads  mi^ht 
point  to  the  hand  of  Fra  Filippoi 
but  the  drawing,  and  the  forms 
which  it  renders,  are  in  the  man- 
ner   of   the     foregoing    pictures, 
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Another  predella  originally  in  S.  Piero  Maggiore  and 
now  in  Caea  AlesBandri  at  Florence,  representing  four 
Bccnes  from  the  legends  of  S.  Benedict  and  other  BciintB, 
has  been  too  much  injured  and  repainted  to  justify  a  de- 
cided opinion.  The  remains  would  suggest,  however,  a  hand 
and  method  different  from  the  foregoing  and  more  akin 
to  those  of  Braiozzo  Qozzoli.' 

The  progress  of  a  style  which  we  now  justifiably  call 
that  of  the  Peselli  may  be  further  traced  in  a  "Tri- 
nity", fortunately  secured  for  the  National  gallery,  and 
last  in  the  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  Bromley.  Originally, 
as  is  believed,  in  a  church  at  Fistoia,  and  shorn  of  the 
side  panels,^  it  displays  an  advance  on  the  character  of 
the  annunciation  in  the  church  of  the  Spirito  Santo  and 
of  the  Buonarotti  predella;  but  its  interest  is  further  in* 
creased  by  the  exhibition  of  an  art  in  the  same  path  as 
that  which  characterizes  the  predella,  executed,  as  Vasari 
says,'  by  Fesellino  in  the  style  of  Fra  Filippo.  As  usual 
in  such  pieces,  the  Eternal,  in  a  purple  tunic  and  yellow 
mantle  and  wearing  a  conical  mitre,  floats  on  the  clouds 
in  a  prismatic  almond-shaped  glory  attended  by  cherubs 
and  seraphs,  and  holding  up  to  adoration  a  cross,  to 
which  the  Redeemer  is  nailed.  The  searching  natui;e  of 
the  drawing  in  the  head  of  the  Eternal,  reminiscent  of 
the  works  of  Sandro  Botticelli,   draperies  less  in  the  in- 


■  Tbis  picture  is  in  Casa  Alea- 
saDdri  in  Borgo  degli  Albizzi,  and 
is  mentioued  b7  Vasari  in  his 
lives  of  the  Peselli  {Vol.  IV.  p. 
182).  The  Bubjecta  are:  1".  To- 
tila's  interview  with  .  lienedict. 
2",  The  tall  of  Simon  Magus. 
3°.  The  oonvGrslon  of  8.  Panl. 
4°.  The  widow's  son  restored  by 
S.  Zenobius. 

•  Vasari  describes  a  Trinity  be- 
tween S.8.  Zeno  and  James  in 
the  chnrch  of  8.  Jacopo,  {?  Dnomo) 
of  Piatoia  (Vol.  IV.  p.  182).  Tolo- 


mei  (Gnida,  nb.  sup.  p.  87),  de- 
scribing tlio  chnrch  del  la  Con- 
^cgazione  dei  I'roti  at  Pistoia, 
as  now  reduced  to  a  private  house, 
adds  in  a  note ,  "Here  was  a  pic- 
ture by  Pesollo  of  whom  Vasari 
and  Baldinuccl  speak  and  which 
they  erroneously  describe  as  in 
the  Duomo."  It  was  sold  at  the 
suppression  of  the  church.  The 
Trinity,  without  S.3.  Zeno  and  Ja- 
copo, is  said  to  be  the  centre  of 
the  picture  noticed  by  Vasari.  It 
was  in  the  Ottley  collection  be- 
fore coniinff  into  the  hands  of 
M'.  Ilromley. 

«  Vol.  IV.  p.p.  182—3. 
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volved  Style  of  Andrea  del  Caetagno  than  near  the  finer 
and  simpler  style  of  Fra  Filippo,  the  gentle  character  of 
the  heads  of  chembs  and  seraphs,  are  remarkable.  The 
figure  of  the  Redeemer  is  atill  imperfect  in  proportions 
and  in  the  ensemble  of  the  parts.  The  short  atma  are 
slender,  and  the  hands  small;  the  bod;  is  broad,  the  legs 
and  feet  coarse,  but  the  form  is  not  imnoble  in  its 
realism,  and  proves  tlie  artiefs  assiduity  in  the  study  of 
nature's  models.  The  brown  toned  landscape  is  adorned 
with  dark  trees  laid  in  with  viscoas  colour  on  a  lighter 
ground,  and  strikes  the  spectator  as  an  approach  to  those 
of  the  Pollaiuoli.  The  colours  are  like  those  of  previous 
examples,  high  in  surface,  equal  in  the  fiesh,  minutely 
lined  in  the  hfur,  and  confined  by  positive  contours 
throughout. 

A  less  perfect,  but  still  similar  technical  system  is 
apparent  in  the  Nativity  of  the  Louvre,'  assigned  to  Fra 
FiUppo  and  previously  the  subject  of  remark  in  these 
pages. 

Assigned  to  Fra  Filippo  also,  a  Virgin  and  child  be- 
tween S.S.  John  the  Baptist,  a  bishop,  Anthony  the 
abbot  and  Francis,  in  the  ex-Campana  gallery,^  reveals  a 
style  now  sufficientJy  illustrated,  and,  at,  least  the  school 
of  the  Peselli.  Though  injured  in  some  parts  by  re- 
touching,' this  piece  shows  considerable  boldness  and 
practical  skill  of  handling;  and  affords  a  contrast  of 
careful  execution  and  study  of  nude  with  common 
types. 

Amongst  the  Florentine  customs  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, that  of  adorning  family  chests  with  platings  of 
a  superior  class ,  is  curious  and  interesting.  Vasari'a 
statement  that  the  Peselli  were  often  employed  to  paint 
such  articles  of  furniture  with  batUe  pieces,^  seems  con- 


'  No.  223  Loavre.  Bee  antes. 
TIiIb  picture  is,  honever,  inferior 
to  that  of  the  Bromler  collection. 

*  Now  at  the  Louvre. 

'  The  Virgin's  head  eapecially 
is  injured.     The  type  of  the  Vir- 


ginandchild,  comiDon,  with  some- 
thing leas  of  vulgarity  in  the 
former  than  in  the  latter.  The 
white  gronnd  appears  throug'h  the 
flesh  tone. 

*  Vas.  Vol.  IV.  p.p.  191—2. 
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^rmed  by  the  existence,  in  the  present  day,  of  two  "caa- 
Boni"  in  the  Palazzo  Tomgiani  at  Florence,  in  which  the 
encounter  of  David  with  Qoliath  and  the  triumph  of 
David  are  depicted.  The  figures  in  both  pieces  are 
about  a  foot  high  and  are  formed,  in  the  triumph,  into  a 
well  ordered  composition  of  natural  groups  in  motion 
and  converse.  The  noble  gravity  of  a  company  of 
females,  on  the  left  side,  is  not  impaired  by  the  luxury 
of  the  costumes.  It  is  a  picture  of  a  cheerful  kind.  The 
encounter  with  the  PhilistineB,  more  episodic  and  less  ably 
arranged,  illustrates  in  a  greater  measure  the  passion  for 
representing  Bible  scenes  with  the  pomp  of  circumstance 
and  of  dress  familiar  to  the  upper  classes  of  the  time,  — 
of  introducing  familiar  incidents,  and  the  details  of  rich 
and  varied  landscapes  peopled  with  all  kinds  of  animals, 
of  African  as  well  as  of  European  races.  These  are  pa- 
nels whose  perfect  preservation  enables  one  to  mark  the 
deep  study  of  nature  in  hiunan,  animal  and  still  life, 
described  as  peculiar  to  the  Peselli.  The  fine,  firm  style 
of  the  drawing,  the  searching  manner  in  which  the  details 
of  nude  parts  are  defined,  the  fair  distribution  of  the 
various  planes  in  pleasant  landscapes,  a  fine  colour  of 
strong  impasto,  approximating  to  |the  improved  methods 
now  coming  into  practise,  all  point  to  the  Peselli,  whilst, 
in  some  types,  an  approach  is  made  to  the  models  of 
Fra  Filippo  Lippi.  At  a  first  glance,  it  is  true,  certain 
creations  of  Benozzo  Gozzoli,  in  the  Campo  Santo  of 
Pisa  and  in  the  Biccardi  Palace  at  Florence  rise  in  the 
memory  of  the  beholder.  But  the  manner  and  technical 
method  of  colouring  dispel  this  first  impression;  whilst 
further  consideration  creates  the  conviction  that  Benozzo's 
works  of  this  class  are  of  a  lower  order.  The  natural 
conclusion  is  that  these  "cassoni"  are  by  one  of  the 
Peselli  and  most  probably  by  Francesco  di  Stefano  com- 
monly called  Pesellino. 

Yasari  and  Albertini*   assign  without  any  hesitation  to 


'  ViB.  Vol-  IV.  p.  182.  Alberlini,  Memorinle.  iib.  sup.  p.  14. 
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this  piunter,  the  gr&ndBOQ  of  Pesello,  a  predella  originally 
forming  part  of  Fra  Filippo's  Santa  Croce  altarpiece,  and 
of  -which  three  parts  are  in  the  Academy  of  Arts  at  Flor- 
ence, and  two  in  the  Louvre.'  The  most  interesting 
of  these  fine  compositions  is  that  of  the  miracle  of  S.  An- 
thony of  Fadua  at  Florence.  The  sunt  preaches  from  a 
low  wooden  pulpit  attended  by  a  friar,  on  the  right. 
The  body  of  an  usurer  in  a  coffin  is  on  a  tressel  in  the 
middle  of  the  picture,  and  the  bearers  gaze  on  his  side 
to  ascertain  the  absence  of  the  heart.  Between  this 
group  and  the  spectator,  three  females  sit  looking  on; 
and  inside  a  room,  on  the  left,  a  man  finds  the  heart  in 
the  money  chest.  A  gentle  and  natural  animation  per- 
vades  all  the  figures.  The  females  on  the  foreground  are 
in  good  proportions  and  the  whole  is  drawn  and  executed . 
with  neatness,  precision,  and  freshness,  and  without  vul- 
garity. A  certain  realism  and  less  dignity  of  mien  mark 
the  S.  Francis  at  the  Louvre,  which  is,  like  its  companion, 
well  preserved.  The  panel  preserved  at  Florence  has  lost 
much  of  its  original  brightness  of  colour  and  harmony  of 
tone  and  a  consequent  lose  of  unity  in  the  tints  by 
abrasion.  Some  heads,  indeed,  are  bared  to  the  prepara- 
tion. The  soft  melting  nature  of  the  impasto,  however,  is 
that  which  is  characteristic  in  the  works  of  Fra  Filippo. 
In  the  same  class  as  the  foregoing  we  may  note  two 
predella  scenes  in  the  Doria  gallery  at  Rome  represent- 
ing incidents  from  the  legend  of  S.  Sylvester,'  composed 
in  a  lively  style  and  carried  out  with  feeling,  the  scenes 
being  distributed  and  drawn  like  those  of  the  8.  Croce 
predella  and  coloured  in  clear  fused  and  pastose  tones 
akin   to  those  of  Fra  Filippo.     The  action  of  the  figures 


>  N°<.  29  and  30  of  Doria  Gal- 
lery Catalopie.  No-  2fl.  Sylvester 
before  Constantine  en  one  aide, 
and  in  a  second  division  of  the 
same  panel,  Sylvester  in  confine- 
ment. No.  30.  Sylvester  restoring 
tbo  2  Magi  to  life  and  closinjf  the 
month  of  the  monster. 


'  Florence  Acad,  of  Arts,  No.  4S, 
Galerie  des  grands  tableaux.  The 
nativity,  the  martyrdom  of  S.8. 
Cosmo  and  Damian.  Anthony  of 
Padna'a  miracle  of  the  usorer'a 
heart.  Loovre  Ho.  290.  S.  Fran- 
cis receiving  the  Stigmata  and 
S.S.  Cosmo  and  Damian  visiting 
a  aick  man. 
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is  natural  and  their  proporlioD  good,  with  much  freshness 
and  power  in  the  rendering  of  eome  of  them.  Many  of 
the  heads  have  a  clear  individuality,  and  some  of  the 
types  are  in  the  mould  of  Fra  Filippo.  These  are  crea-. 
tiona  in  which  we  may  trace  the  progress  of  the  artistic 
hand  which  carried  out  the  panels  of  the  previous  pre- 
della. 

With  these  works  as  guides  one  may  assign  to  Fesel- 
lino  a  somewhat  injured  Virgin  and  child  attended  by 
two  angels  in  possession  of  Signer  Oaetano  Zir  at  Naples. 
Some  immobility  and  rigidity  in  the  Saviour,  erect  on  his 
mother's  lap,  reveal  the  germ  of  similar  defects  in  Be- 
nozzo  GozzoU.  A  certain  tenderness  and  softness  in  the 
Virgin,  and  in  the  angels  in  prayer  behind  her,  the  curly 
locks  which  adorn  their  heads  and  necks,  the  simply 
lined  draperies,  a  translucid  colour,  a  little  hard  perhaps 
in  this  example,  may  justify  the  nomenclatnre  of  the 
picture. 

Having  thus  classed,  as  far  as  is  now  possible,  the 
works  of  the  Peselli,  and  concluded  with  those  which  may, 
with  most  certainty,  be  assigned  to  Pesellino,  one  feels 
inclined  to  ask,  is  it  possible  that  he  should  have  pro- 
duced so  little?  Ko  doubt,  creations  that  are  due  to  him 
lie  concealed  under  other  names;  and  some  which  suggest 
themselves  might  at  once  be  mentioned,  but  in  the  un- 
certainty under  which  the  critic  labours,  it  is  perhaps  best 
to  pause,  and  note  such  works  under  the  names  of  those 
to  whom  they  are  assigned. 

In  summing  up  the  results  of  the  examination  to  which 
the  works  attributed  to  the  Peselli  have  been  subjected, ' 


'  We  find  that  these  pictnres 
are  all  in  the  new  method  more 
or  IcBE,  except  the  predelln  added 
by  Pesellino  to  Fra  Filippo's  altar- 
piece,  the  predella  in  the  Doria ' 
Palaco  at  Rome,  the  predella  in 
Casa  AlcBsandri,  Borgo  degli  Al- 
bizzi,  insofar  as  its  injared  state 
ivairanta  a  Judgment,  and,  in  part, 
the  adoration  of  the  Magi  at  the 

VOL.   II. 


Ufflzi.  The  rest,  1 
in  the  innovating' 
marked  by  minnte  Study  of  land- 
scape episodes  and  details,  and 
represent  exactly  that  speciea  of 
works  which  Vasari  describes  in 
the  life  of  Autonello  da  Messina 
when  treating  incidentally  of  the 
Peselli  and  Baldovinetti,  and  in 
the   life   of  Baldovinetti   himself. 

24 
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one  sees  that ,  from  the  aDnunciation  of  H.  Giorgio  which 
bears  the  character  of  a  youthful  production,  back  to 
the  first,  given  to  Giuh'ano  d'Arrigo,  a  development  in 
one  clear  path  of  art  is  obviouB.  From  these  to  the  last, 
assigned  to  Peaellino,  a  further  development  in  the  same 
road  may  he  observed.  A  natural  conclusion  might  be 
to  affirm  that  the  first  series  was  executed  by  Pesellino 
in  his  grand-father's  atelier,  and  that  the  last  were  pro- 
duced after  the  death  of  Giuliano. 

A  few  final  lines  may  now  be  devoted  to  certain  Vir- 
gins classed  under  the  name  of  Pesello  and  Pesellino  in 
divers  galleries. 

Berlin  Museum.  A  fine  Virgin  and  child,  No.  108,  assigned 
to  Pesello. 

Frankfort  (Stmdel  Gallery).  A  Virgin  and  child,  No.  40, 
assigned  to  Pesello. 

London.  Collection  of  Mr.  Barker.  A  Virgin  and  child,  In- 
ferior to  the  foregoing,  assigned  to  Pesello. 

These  three  pieces  are  such  as  to  suggest  at  least  the 
name  which  they  bear.  Amongst  persons  capable  of  cri- 
tical judgment  in  matters  of  art,  a  general  impression 
prevfuls  that  the  name  of  the  PoUaiuoli  would  be  more 
appropriate.  Another  name,  however,  that  of  Verrocchio, 
presents  itself,  and  may  be  discussed  hereafter. 

We  must  erase  distinctly  from  the  list  of  Pesellino's 
works,  a  Virgin  and  child  in  Lord  Ward's  Gallery, 
Dudley  house,  which  bears  the  clear  impress  of  the  hand 
of  Sebastian  Mainardi,  the  best  of  the  pupils  of  Dome- 
nico  Ghirlandaio. 

In  conclusion,  another  class  of  Madonnas  of  inferior 
merit,  but  characterized  by  a  gentle,  slender,  and  some- 
what feeble  nature,  and  marked  by  a  partiality  in  the 
artist  for  roses  and  other  flowers  as  accessory  ornament, 
may  be  noticed,  and  may  he  given,  in  tlie  absence  of 
any  real  claim  to  the  name  of  Pesellino  which  they  bear, 
to  Graffione,  a  pupil  of  Alesso  Baldovinetti,  not  forgotten 
by  Vasari. '     A  fresco  by   this  painter  remains,    in   part 

'  Vft«.  Vol  IV.  p.  lOG. 
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damaged,  above  the  door  of  the  Chiesa  degU  Innocenti 
at  Florence,    and  represents  the  Eternal  amongst  angels. 

An  "Exhibition  of  a  relic"  in  the  Liverpool  Gallery, 
assigned  to  Pesellino,  is  a  work  which,  if  the  memory  of 
it  be  not  treacherous,  betrays  the  character  of  a  Siennese 
piunter,  either  Francesco  di  Giorgio  or  Nerroccio. 

A  nativity  in  the  Dresden  Gallery  (No.  100  '^  assigned 
to  Pesellino,  but  has  no  peculiarly  marked  character.  It 
is,  however,  a  feeble  production  neither  by  Pesellino  nor 
by  Paolo  Uccelli.' 


'  A  short  list  may  be  made  of 
works  assigned  to  the  Feselli  of 
which  no  trace  is  at  preaent  dis- 
coverable. This  list  include* : 
"Caisont"  in  Casa  Medici  at  Flo- 


rence (Vaa.  Vol.  IV.  p.  181),  a 
Virgin  and  child  bebreen  two 
B^Dts    in  8.   H.   MagKiore   (ibid. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

ALESSO  BALDOVINETTI. 


Among  the  artiste,  whom  VaBari  specially  dislinguiehes 
as  the  authors  of  tentative  efforts  for  the  improvement  of 
vehicles,  Alesso  Baldovinetti  occupies  a  prominent  place. 
Born  in  1422, '  he  lived  to  the  very  close  of  the  century, 
gaining  a  name  for  the  minuteness  with  which  he  studied 
still  life  in  nature,  the  boldness,  morO  than  the  success, 
with  which  he  introduced  the  old  tempera  varnish  amongst 
the  mediums  employed  in  wall  painting,  and  the  clever- 
ness with  which  he  executed  or  repaired  mosaics.  The 
number  of  his  works  preserved  at  this  time  is  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  uncommon  length  of  his  career,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  name  more  than  two  or  three  productions  en- 
titled to  be  called  his.  That  his  father,  who  was  in  trade, 
should  have  yielded  reluctantly  io  Alesso's  inclination  for 
artistic  studies,  proves  the  painter's  early  enthusiasm  and 
perseverance.  Whether  he  followed  the  precepts  or  fjre- 
quented  the  workshop  of  more  than  one  painter  is  not  as- 
certuned.  The  master  to  whom  he  owed  his  early  edu- 
cation is  not  even  known;  and  Batdinucci  only  conjectured 
that  that  master  was  Paolo  Uccelli.'  Some  foundation  may 
be  admitted  for  this  belief;  because  Baldovinetti  displays 


'  Gaje  (Carte ggio,  ub.  Bnp.  Vol. 
I.  p.  S84)  pnbliehcB  in  fall  Atea- 
■o's  income  tax  retnm  for  14T0, 
in  which  he  declarsB  his  age  to 
be  iO,  The  same  anthor  qnotea, 
liowerer,  another  income  tax  paper 
retamed  by  Aksso's  father  Bal- 
dovinetti   d'Aleaaandro    BaldoTi- 


uetti,  in  1427,  In  which  ho  atate* 
that  his  Bon  Aleaao  ia  5  yeara  of 
age.  We  maj  aaaame,  therefore, 
that    AlesDO     had     forgotten    his 

birthday,  and  accept  in  preference 
the   statement  of  hia   progenitor. 
*    Baldinacci,    Opere.    ub. 
Bup.  Vol.  5.  p.  318. 
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affimty  to  him,  to  ADtlrea  del  Caatagno,  the  Peselli,  and 
even  Domenico  Veniziano.  He  may,  indeed,  being  re- 
gistered in  the  Florentine  guild  of  S.  Luke  in  1448,'  have 
taken  a  part  in  the  adornment  of  the  S.  Egidio  chapel  in  S. 
Maria  Ifuova,  whose  walls  were  panted  at  intervale  during 
ten  consecutive  years  (1441 — 51)  by  Andrea  and  Domenico. 
The  name  of  Baldovinetti,  it  is  true,  has  not  been  dis- 
covered in  the  accounts  of  the  hospital,'  but  Vasari's 
assertion  that  he  worked  there,'  is  confirmed  by  the 
earlier  authority  of  Alhertini,  who  eays:  "The  chapel  is 
half  by  Andreino,  half  by  Domenico,  although  some  figures 
in  front  (dinanzi)  are  by  Alesao  Eal.  "*  The  few  records 
which  have  reference  to  Alesso's  career,  all  prove  that  he 
was  looked  up  to  as  a  master  of  some  station  in  Florence. 
It  is  well  known  that,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  the  Florentines  were  accustomed  to  visit 
churches  not  merely  to  hear  mass,  but  to  listen  to  lectures 
on  the  poetry  of  Dante.  In  S.  M.  Del  Fiore  these  lectures 
were  frequentiy  delivered  by  an  exponent  paid  out  of  the 
coffers  of  the  state.  It  was  natural  that  such  churches 
as  were  selected  for  this  purpose  should  have  a  likeness 
of  the  poet  in  a  prominent  place.  In  S.  M.  del  E^ore, 
the  Franciscan  Antonio,  public  lecturer  on  Dante  in  the 
early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  had  placed  such  a 
likeness.  To  this,  which  may  have  become  damaged,  the 
superintendents  of  the  edifice  added  another  in  1465-  The 
design  for  the  likeness  was  given  by  Alesso  Baldovinetti 
and  executed  by  Domenico  Michelino;  and  it  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  confidence  which  was  reposed  in  the  former 
by  his  employers,  that  he  was  appointed  to  value  the 
work  which  Michelino  had  carried  out  from  his  model.* 
We  find  Alesso   again  valuing  an  altarpiece  painted  by 

'  Gualaadi,  ub.  Bup.  Ser.  VI.  I  '  See  the  original  connniBaion 
p,  177.  dated  January  30,   1466  in   Gaye 

*  Qiomale  Stur.  degli  Arvhivi  (Carteggio,  Vol.  II.  p.  fi),  aiid  the 
TuGcnni.  1800.  p.  9.  1862.  p.p.  4—5.    valaation  dated  Jana   19    of  the 

*  Vas.  Vol.  IV.  p.p.  102  and  141.  I  same  year.  lb.  The  price  paid  t» 
'Albertioi,  Memorial e.  ub.  j  Michelino  was  166  lire. 

sup.  p.  13.  I 
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Ken  di  Bicci  for  S.  Romolo  in  1466- '  His  income  tax 
returns  are  dated  1470  and  1480,  and  from  tbeae  it  ap- 
pears that  lie  was  married  and  lived  in  Florence  in  the 
"popolo  di  S.  Lorenzo"  outside  the  Faenza  gate.' 

The  works  which  may  be  safely  assigned  to  Baldovi- 
netti  are  few.  The  best  known  are  a  fresco  in  the  cloister 
of  the  Annunziata  at  Florence  described  by  Vssari,'  an 
'  altarpiece  originally  in  the  Villa  of  Caffaggiolo,  now  at 
the  Uffizi,  and  a  Trinity  with  saints  executed  for  the 
chapel  of  the  Oianfigliazzi  in  S.  Trinita  at  Florence.  Not 
one  of  these  interesting  productions  but  is  injured  by 
scaling  or  by  the  abrasion  of  the  colours. 

Baldovinetti's  fresco  in  the  S.S.  Annunziata  is '  on  the 
wall  to  the  left  as  one  enters  the  chnrch  from  the  cloister. 
The  Virgin  kneels  in  prayer  on  the  left  before  the  infant, 
who  lies  naked  on  the  rongh  ground  of  the  pent-house.  S. 
Joseph,  in- thought,  sits  to  the  right  with  Ms  hands  clasped 
over  his  right  knee.  Two  shepherds  advance  towards  the 
group  from  the  right.  Behind  the  Saviour,  the  ox  and  the 
ass  are  near  the  manger;  and  close  to  the  stone  wall  of 
the  ruin,  a  pomegranate  and  other  trees  are  growing.  A 
serpent,  crawling  up  the  stones  behind  the  first  shepherd, 
seems  to  symbolize  the  sins  of  our  first  parents  and  of  the 
world.  The  apparition  of  the  angel  is  represented  in  a  land- 
scape to  the  left,  where  one  of  two  shepherds  who  lie  on 
the  ground  looks  up  inquiringly  towards  heaven.  The  per- 
spective of  the  distance  is  improved  by  the  retreating  lines  of 
a  load  and  a  bridged  stream.  In  the  air  above  Uie  scene, 
four  angels  are  in  part  preserved,  one  of  them  displaying 
some  foreshortening,  the  whole  composition  being  framed 
in  a  painted  border  interrupted  by  medallions,  in  some  of 
which  half  bust  portrute  still  exist. 

The  condition  of  this  work  is  such  that  a  most  minute  ex- 
amination of  it  is  necessary;  and  even  then  the  character  of 
the  master  is  to  be  traced  only  by  a  comparison  of  the  re- 
mains with  the  injured  picture  at  the  Uffizi.*    It  affords  no 

■  BaMinnccI  Opere,  nb.  I  AleBSO  in  1479,  after  he  had  been 
a  up.  Vol,  5.  p.p.  185  and  317.       j  many   years    married   and   had   a 

*  Oaye,  Carteggio.  ub.  snp.  '  daughter  of  13. 
Vol.  I.  p.p.  23*— 5.    His  wife  nas  ]      •  Vas.  VoL  IV.  p.  104. 
called  Hona  Daria,  whoso  dowrj '      *  Injured,  becauBe  it  is  not  free 
is  recorded  to  have  been  paid  to]  from  restoring. 
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clue  to  Baldovinetti's  latent  as  a  coloiuist,  the  toDes  being 
in  part  scaled  off,  in  part  abraded,  bo  that  the  eye  wanders 
over  a  dull  surface  of  dead  preparation.  But  one  may  still 
perceive  that  the  work  was  not  executed  in  the  usual  me- 
thod of  Florentine  wall-painting,  and  one  may  assume  that 
the  same  means  which  BaldovinettI  employed  in  the  frescos 
of  S.  Trinita  in  the  last  years  of  his  career  were  used  at  the 
S.S.  Annunziata.  The  painting  is  described  by  Vasari  as: 
"sketched  in  (abbozzato)  in  fresco,"  and  retouched  "a 
secco"  the  colours  being  tempered  with  a  mixture  of  yolk 
of  egg  and  haaiei  vemice  liqia'da.'  "Baldovinetti  thought, 
adds  Vaeari,  that  this  tempera  would  guard  the  panting 
against  wet,  but  it  was  in  such  a  measure  strong  that, 
where  too  heavily  laid  on,  it  scaled  off;  and  whereas  he 
thought  he  had  discovered  a  rare  and  most  useful  secret, 
he  found  himself  deceived"  Apart  from  its  durability, 
however,  the  vehicle  seems  to  have  had  some  charms  for 
Baldovinetti,  for  it  enabled  him  to  give  such  minutiae 
that,  as  Vasari  further  states,^  he  painted  the  pent-house 
BO  that  one  could  number  the  stems  and  joints  of  the 
straws,  the  roughened  surface  of  atones  worn  by  rain  and 
ice,  and  the  roots  of  an  ivy  bush  whose  leaves  were  co- 
loured of  different  tints  at  each  iide  as  in  nature.*  Alesao 
was  in  fact  not  only  one  of  those  who  tried  innovations 
in  technical  preparations  requisite  for  artists,  but  a  stud- 
ent of  still  life,  of  detail,  "depicting  from  nature,  rivers, 
bridges,  stones,  herbs,  fruits,  roads,  fields,  towns,  castles, 
squares,  and  other  similar  things."  His  labour  in  this 
work  of  detail  at  the  Annunziata  was  lost,  however,  be- 


'  It  is  evident  thnt  the  method 
described  by  Vtisuri  was  faulty; 
because  coIoute  bo  treated  had 
not  the  necesaarj  hold  on  the 
itbH;  and  be[ng  besides  of  a  fat 
sabBlance  and  mixed  with  dryers, 
must'  tall  when  exposed,  as  we 
see  they  did  in  the  3.8.  Aunan- 
ziata  and  in  S.  Miuiato  al  Mante. 
For  the  materials  irith  tvbich  ver- 
DiCB  liquidu  was  made,  consult 
Sir  CBaatlake's  work  "Materials" 


nb.  snp.  A  reference  to  Ceanini's 
treatise  will  also  show  that  heated 
vemice  liquida  was  only  nsed  for 
varnishing  tempera  pictures,  when 
the  operation  was  performed  in 
doors  and  out  of  the  sun.  Vide 
"Libro  deli'  Arte",  by  Cennino 
Cennini,  ed.  G.  and  C.  Milanesi, 
ub.  snp.  p.p.  lOS— 9. 

•  Vas.  Vol.  IV.  p.  102. 

>  Vas.  Vol.  IV.  p.p.  104—5. 
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canse  the  medium  he  employed  caused  parts  to  scale  awa; 
and  parts  to  become  darkened  and  bliBtered.  Yet  one 
may  still  discern  in  his  landscape  some  power  in  the  imi- 
tation of  natural  objects,  a  power  which  Piero  della  Fran- 
cesca  possessed  in  a  still  higher  degree,  and  which 
strengthens  the  impression  that  Baldovinetti  was  of  the 
same  class  of  realists  which  already  numbered  Paolo 
Uccelti,  Andrea  del  Castagno  and.the  Pesellt.  Kor  would 
this  impression  be  weakened  by  the  analysis  of  figures, 
in  which  "the  charm  of  reproducing  nature,"  ns  Rumohr 
has  it,  led  Baldovinetti  to  copy,  not  any  ideal  of  form  or 
proportion,  but  the  humble  and  coarse  reality  of  peasant 
nature.*  This  tendency  with  which  we  are  familiar  in 
the  Flemish  or  German  schools,  is  more  marked  in  Bal- 
dovinetti than  in  any  of  his  cotemporaries ,  although  one 
may  freely  grant,  at  the  same  time,  that  in  composition 
he  showed  no  lack  of  the  balance  proper  to  the  great 
schools.  His  mode  of  rendering  action,  however,  was  hard, 
his  draperies  angular  and  broken,  and  we  thus  have 
enough  to  justify  the  classification  of  his  talent  by  the 
side  of  that  peculiar  to  the  men  whose  names  have  been 
enumerated.  Great  precision  in  outlines  and  in  the  ren- 
dering of  minute  forms  f  an  involved  system  of  curling 
locks  in  the  heads,  a  Vii^n  not  without  beauty  in  con- 
tour and  action,  remind  one  of  similar  peculiarities  in 
Domenico  Veniziano  or  the  Peselli.  His  Nativity  at  the 
S.S.  Annunziata  is,  on  the  whole,  an  approach  to  that  of 
the  Louvre,^  in  which  we  have  traced,  less  the  manner 
of  Fra  Filippo  to  whom  it  is  assigned,  than  that  of  the 
family  which  might  boost  of  Francesco  Pesellino  as  its 
latest  illustration,  and  point  to  him  as  a  cotemporary 
of  Baldovinetti. 

The  picture  at  the  Uffizi^  explfuns  still  more  of  Bal- 


:    but  of  the  exccntion.     The  angelt 

at  the  B.a.  AnnuniiBta,  tuo,  are 

hard  and  unaoble,   an  in  tho   bo- 

called  Fra  Filippo  of  the  Lonvre. 

'  No.  24.  First  corridor. 
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dovinetti'B  artistic  character,  as  it  reveals  that  he  was 
familiar  to  a  certEun  extent  with  the  mixed  style  of  co- 
louring panels  now  customary. 

The  Vii^n,  seated  in  a  Roman  chair,  occupies  tbe  middle 
of  a  space  at  tlie  aides  of  which  sis  standing  saints  gravely 
adore  the  infant  Saviour,'  extended  horizontally  on  bis  mo- 
ther's knee,  whilst,  nearer  the  epcctatoi  kneel  S.S.  Fiancis 
and  Dominick.  The  sky  and  trees  peep  over  a  screen  of 
tapestry  at  the  back  of  the  group.  A  carpet  nnder  the 
Virgin's  feet  decks  a  meadow  sprinkled  with  flowers,  on 
whose  petals  the  feet  of  the  saints  seem  to  make  no  im- 
pression. Though  injured  by  restoring,^  the  flesh  tint  still 
betrays  the  imperfection  of  the  medium  substituted  as  in 
the  Peselli  to  the  old  one  of  tempera.  Viscous  and  diffi- 
cult to  manage,  it  is  of  an  even  yellow  tone,  stippled  with 
most  minute  lines,  even  in  the  lights.  The  result  is  a  ge- 
neral flatness,  and  little  contrast  of  light  and  shades  and 
with  this,  one  marks  the  now  usual  high  surface  colour, 
through  which  the  eye  plnnges  to  a  certain  depth,* 

The  careful  minuteness  with  which  an  altarpiece  of  all 
but  life  size  figures  -is  thus  carried  out,  seems  to  have 
iamod  the  spirit  of  the  artist  whose  figures  are  feeble, 
thin  and  of  sharp  bony  forms,  and  clothed  in  spare  dra- 
peries. A  polished  cleanliness  in  the  outlines,  in  the 
modelling  of  the  forms,  and  in  the  tones  of  the  draperies 
reminds  one  of  the  tendency  common  to  the  age  of  taking 
chiselled  objects  for  imitation,  —  of  the  lustrous  character 
given  to  his  work  by  Yerrochio's  pupil  Lorenzo  di  Credi. 
The  curling  and  puffed  out  locks  are  those  noticed  in  the 
creations  of  the  Peselli,  and  still  -characteristic  later  in 
Verrocchio,  Botticelli  and  Filippino  Lippi.  The  head  of 
the  Virgin  is,  in  character,  like  that  of  the  S.S.  Annunziata, 
and  her  figure  the  best  in  the  picture. 

Baldovinetti  varied  bis  labours  at  the  easel  by  working 
in  other  branches.^     He  is  known  to  have  repaired,  in 


<  These  saints  are  (left)  S.S. 
Coamo,  DamiaD,  and  John  the  Bap- 
tist, (right)  Anthony  the  Abbot, 
Iianrenve  and  a  monk. 

■  The  left  half  of  the  Virgin's 
face  ia  restored. 


*  This  is  trae  of  the  draperies 
also  whose  tones  arc  of  a  Incid 
hardneaa,  and  flat  from  want  of 
relief  hj  light  und  shade. 

*  Baldovinetti,  it  might  seem', 
took  mnch  pains  to  discover  meanx 
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1481,  the  moswc  over  the  portal  at  S.  Miniato  al  Monte.* 
But  bis  chief  efforts  in  that  direction  were  expended  on 
the  Baptistery  at  Florence,  the  piece  above  the  portal 
facing  S.  M.  del  Fiore  having  been  repaired  in  1482,  and 
the  tribune  in  14&2,  83.*  It  was  not  till  1496  that  he 
completed  the  Gianfigliazzi  chapel  or  choir  in  S.  Trinita, 
in  which  he  depicted  numerous  scenes  from  the  old  testa- 
ment,  introducing  into  his  subjects,  according  to  an  old 
and  timehonoured  custom,  the  portraits  of  many  men  of 
note  in  his  Ume.'  The  manner  in  which  these  wall 
paintings  were  executed  has  been  described.  They  had 
already  lost  much  of  their  beauty  in  Vasari'a  time,  —  still 
existed  in  1755,*  and  were  destroyed  in  1760.*  They 
must  have  been  originally  a  fine  ornament  to  the  edifice 
in  which  they  were  executed;  and  our  interest  in  them  is 
■  increased  by  the  knowledge  that  they  were  valued  on 
the  19*  of  January  1497/1496  by  four  artists  of  acknow- 
ledged fame,  Benozzo  Gozzoli,  Pietro  Perugino,  Filippino 
Lippi  and  Cosimo  Rosselli>^ 

The  altarpiecc  painted  by  Baldovinetti  for  the  same 
chapel,  representing  the  Trinity  between  the  kneeling 
S.S.  Giovanni  Gualbcrto  and  Benedict,  and  long  supposed 
to  have  perished,  is  obviously  the  injured  picture  of  that 


for  the  proper  elocution  or  res- 
toring of  mosaicB.  The  tendency 
in  him  eecma  to  have  been  to 
make  experimentu;  and  perhaps, 
Id  searching  lo  solve  chemical 
problema,  it  happened  to  him,  as 
occnrred  to  Ucoelli  when  he  gave 
himself    np    to    perspective.     He 

Eerhaps  spent  the  greater  part  of 
is  time  in  this  pursuit.  The  norks 
of  Baldovinetti  indeed  show  us 
less  an  artist  than  a  chemist;  and 
we  may  6nd  in  this  a  true  cause 
for  the  paucity  of  works  produced 
by  htm.  But  he  may,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  done  goad  service  to 
art  by  studying  the  technical  parts 
of  it ,  particularly  in  mosaics,  in 
which  he  claims  the  merit  of  hav- 
ing taught  Ghirlandaio. 


0  4o  p.  107. 
ese.  Vol.  V. 


'  Vas.  Vol.  IV.  nt 
*VideRicha,Ch 
p.  XXXVI. 

*  Vas,  Vol.  IV.  p.p.  102-3 
gives  a  catalogue  of  the  persona 
portrayed. 

•  Richa,  Chiesc.  Vol.  III. 
p.  177. 

'  Vas.  Vol.  IV.  note  4  to  p-  lOS. 

'  The  price  they  valued  the 
frescos  at  was  1000  florins  in  gold. 
The  original  valuation  in  the  Arch. 
Centr,    is    printed     in    "Alcuni 

loNoi:      "" 


-Gei 


-  Fa 


nola 


Luigi  Vai."   8"*.   Florence  1866. 
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subject  in  the  Florence  Academy  of  Arts. ' .  Its  colour 
baa  been,  however,  so  abraded  that  the  ground  of  the 
panel  is  in  some  parte  bare.  The  rest  is  darkened  and 
hard,  but  still  displays  characteristic  features  of  Alesso's 
style.  Of  certain  paintings  in  S.  Miniato  al  Monte,  as- 
signed by  Vasari  to  the  Follaiuoli,  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  speak  in  the  lives  of  those  painters.  It  may  be  suffi- 
cient here  to  note  that  they  exhibit  a  character  and  me- 
thod similar  to  that  of  Baldovinetti ;  and  this  view  may 
-be  maintained  with  some  force,  because  Albertini  who 
mentions  both  the  wall  paintings  and  the  altarpiece  of 
S.  Miniato  attributes  the  first  to  Alesso  the  second  to  Fiero 
PoUaiuolo.* 

Another  work  not  marked  by  Vaaari,  but  classed 
amongst  the  youthful  creations  of  Domenico  Ghirlandaio, 
is  a  lunette  fresco  in  the  sacristy  of  8.  l^iccolo  at  Flor- 
ence, representing  S'.  Thomas  receiving  the  girdle  from 
the  Virgin  attended  by  two  angels  and  surrounded  by 
an  almond-shaped  glory  held  up  by  cherubim.  The  saint 
kneels  before  a  richly  ornamented  sarcophagus  simulating 
bronze,  and  bearing  the  repainted  date  "M.CCCCL."^  A 
landscape,  angels,  in  movement  and  type  like  those  of 
Baldovinetti,  draperies  of  a  hard,  dry,  angular  kind,  recal 
to  mind  the  fresco  of  the  S.S.  Annunziata.  But  the 
work  is  painted  in  the  old  method  of  fresco ,  not  in  the 
new  one  noticeable  in  the  only  authentic  wall  painting  of 
Alesso  or  in  the  paintings  of  S.  Miniato.* 


been  falsely  copied  on  an  oH  one, 
or  added  by  a  restorer. 

♦  Three  of  the  chenibB  support- 
ing the  lower  part  of  the  Virgin's 
glory  are  in  better  preserTation 
thnn  the  reBt  which  in  retonched 
in  most  pttrta  with  oil  colonr. 
They  are  reminiscent  of  the  style 
which  characterizoB  the  picture  at 
the  ITffizi,  and  reveal  an  approxi- 
mation to  the  manner  of  Qhirian- 
daio.  If  the  work  shonld  be 
proved  to  have  been  execnted  by 
Domenico  in  hia  youth ,  we  should 
have  avidenoe  of  Vaaari's  state- 


'  No-  2.  Qalerie  des  anclens  ta- 
bleans,  classed  as  "Inconnu". 
Vasari  omits  the  S.  Benedict,  bat 
the  full  subject  was  noted  by 
Francesco  di  Giovanni  Baldovi- 
netti in  a  "Memoriale"  MS,  kuovrn 
to  Baldinucci  and  to  the  annot. 
of  the  latest  edition  of  Vasari. 
A  garland  of  chenibs  surrounds 
the  Trinity,  two  angels  holding 
back  the  curtains. 

■Albertini,  Memoriale,  ub. 
sup.  p.  17.  The  altarpiece  is 
now  in  the  UfflzL  See  pottea. 

'  The  date  is  new.  It  may  have 
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A  pleasant  picture  in  a  stjle  which  wavers  betweoa 
that  of  Baldovinetti  and  Dbmenico  Veoiziano,  is  one  in 
the  collection  of  Mr.  Dnchatel  in  Paris,  in  which  a  half 
length  Virgin  adores-  the  infant  resting  on  a  parapet  be- 
fore her,  in  a  landscapQ  of  trees  and  hills.  The  at^le  of 
the  latter  is  that  which  we  find  in  works  of  Piero  della 
Franceaca,  to  whom  the  picture  is  therefore  not  unaptly 
assigned.  But  the  type  and  character  of  the  figures  is 
not  that  of  Piero,  whose  manner  was  ever  consistently 
the  same,  and  rather  exhibits  in  the  features  and  acces- 
sories of  drapery  the  development  of  the  style  of  Alesso. ' 

Baldovinetti  may  have  met  both  Domenico  Veniziano 
and  Piero  della  Francesca,  if  he  laboured  in  S.  Maria 
Nuova  at  Florence,  where  they  were  both  employed,  one 
as  master,  the  other  as  pupil.  It  is  certtun  that  his  pict- 
ures embody  something  of  their  manner. 

We  may  conclude  this  notice  of  the  works  of  Alesso 
by  mentioning  a  fine  annunciation  in  the  Dresden  Gallery,^ 
assigned  at  one  time  to  him,  now  attributed  with,  a  ?  to 
Follaiuolo,  but  really  by  a  painter  of  the  Ferrarese 
school;'  a  Virgin  adoring  the  infant,  with  S.  Joseph  and 
three  angels,  in  the  Munich  Gallery,*  by  a  poor  artist 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  a  Virgin  with  the  infant, 
adored  by  angels,  originally  in  Catiuo,  now  in  the  Mo- 
dena  Gallery,"  which  is  not  by  the  master. 


ment  that  he  was  taught  bjBaldo- 

'  This  picture  has  been  reatored 
and  huH  lost  some  of  the  firm- 
Desa  and  precision  which  mark 
the  norkH  of  the  masters  named 
in  the  text. 

»  No.  18  of  CaUI. 

'  No.  19  io  the  aame  collection, 
representing  the  NiitiTit;  and  in- 
scribed "Antoniug  (?)  Fiorentinas 
ML'L'CXXXni",  in  a  picture  of 
theHS'i^century,  of  rude  execution. 
The  inscription  seems  forged,  or 
altered.     No.  20  in  the  same  Mu- 


senm ,  children  sathering  Manna, 
is  a  cop7  of  a  fine  picture  of  the 
Ferrarese  school  in  the  collection 
of  Lord  Ward  at  Dudley  House 
in  London. 

Whilst  thus  aualf  sing  pictures 
classed  like  the  above  under  the 
head  of  works  of  the  Florentine 
school,  wa  may  remark  in  the 
Dresden  Gnllerj.Ko.  16,  Archangel 
Michael,  No.lSArchangelBaphaoI 
and  Tobit,  both  assigned  to  Qher- 
ardo    di  Jacopo   Stamina.     They 
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Francesco  Baldovinetti  records  the  fact,  that  AIcsbo  left 
a  likeness  of  himself  in  his  own  wall  paintings  at  S. 
Maria  Nnora,  and  in  the  choir  of  S.  Trinita,'  but  the 
portrait  which  Vasari  engraved,  is  taken  from  Domenico 
Ohirland^o'a  fresco  of  the  Expulsion  of  Joachim  in  the 
choir  of  S.  Maria  Kovella  (1490).^ 

Alesso  died  on  the  29"'  of  August  1499,  and  was 
buried  in  S.  Lorenzo  of  Florence.* 

His  pnpil  OrafBone  haa  been  sufficiently  noticed  in  a 
few  lines  at  the  close  of  the  lives  of  the  Peselli. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  works  attributed  to  Baldovi- 
netti, which  may  be  classed  as  lost,  obliterated  or  falsely 
assigned : 

S.  Benedetto  fuor  di  Firenze.  Frescos.  (Francesco  Baldovi- 
netti in  MS.  extr.  Baldinncci.    Op.  Vol,  5?  Note  to  p.  .^20.) 

S.  Croce  Cloister.  Flagellation,  (ib.)  assigned  by  Vas.  (Vol. 
rV.  p.  143.)  to  Andrea  del  Castagno. 

S.  Piero  in  Caligarza.    AUarpiece.  (ib.) 

Canto  de'  Camesecchi.  Virgin  and  child,  (ib.)  not  by  Bal- 
dovinetti, bnt  by  Domenico  Veniziano. 

Palazzo  de"  Signori,    Florence.    Two  nativities. 


'  Meraoriale.  MS.  excerpt  >» 
Baldinncci,  nb.  sup.  Vol.  5. 
p.  319. 

■  The  third  Trom  tbe  right  side 
of  the  fresco  shaven,  nnd  wearing'  1 
a  red  hooded  cap.  Manni,  how-  ' 
ever,  cites  an  MS.  by  Lucca  Laii 
di^cci  (Vita  di  Domeniqo  del  Ghir- 
landaio),  in  nhich  the  portrait  ii 
qnestion  is  said  to  be  that  of  Do- 
nenico's  own  father. 


•  Moi 


a1- 


inucci.  Op.  nb.  sup.  Vol.  5. 
318.  Vasari  states  that  he  died 
the  Hospital  of  8.  Paolo,  (Vol. 
'.  p.  106.)  In  the  crjpt  of  8. 
ireiiKO  is  the  fnraily  grave,  iu- 
ribcd ;  "S.  Baldovinetti  ajexii 
:  Baldovinettis  etSuor.  Descend, 
80."  Schoni's  Vassri.  Vol.  H 
p.  379. 
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THE  POLLAIUOLI. 


We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  lives  of  Antonio 
and  Piero  PoU^uolo  have  been,  to  some  extent,  falsely 
interwoven;  and  that,  whilst  history  assigns  the  largest 
share  of  fame  to  Antonio  as  a  goldsmidi  and  painter, 
the  claims  of  Piero    to    attention    have    beed   somewhat 


Antonio  and  Piero  were  the  first  and  last  born  of  four 
children.  Their  father  Jacopo  d' Antonio  was  a  gold- 
smith at  Florence,  the  same  perhaps  whose  name  is  re- 
corded among  the  assistants  of  Bartolnccio  and  Ghiberti 
in  the  first  gate  of  the  Baptistery  at  Florence.'  They 
were  bom  severally  in  1433  and  1443,'  Antonio  being 
articled  to  his  father,  and  closing  his  apprenticeship  in 
1459,'  Piero  entering  at  tender  years,  if  at  all,  the 
atelier  of  Andrea  del  Castagno,  and  joining  his  brother  a 
little  later.* 


'  It  ia  not.  certain  thst  Jacopo 
d' Antonio  nlio  worked  nniler  Ghi- 
berti, and  whose  name  in  records 
bears  tlic  addition  ot  "da  Bo- 
lo^a"  (vide  commentarj  Vas. 
Vol.  UI.  p.  12S),  ifl  the  aama 
(u  Jacopo  d' Antonio,  the  father 
of  the  PolUiaoli,  but  the  identity 
of  name  and  of  profession  sn^- 
geat  that  they  are  one  person. 
We  might  presame,  if  this  were 
once  admitted,  that  what  Vasari 
relates  as  to  the  connection  of 
Antonio  Pollaiuolo  with  Bartoluc- 
cio  and  Qhiberti  appliea  to  hia 
father,    Jacopo.      At   all    eventa, 


Antonio  could  not  have  taken 
part  in  the  work  of  the  Baptieterj 
gates ;  as  bo  was  but  14  yeara  of 
age  nfaen  the  laat  of  them  was 
completed.     (Vas.  Vol.  V.  p.  91.) 

*  These  dates  are  given  bj  Ja- 
copo d'Antonio  in  his  return  to 
the  Cataalo  in  1457,  and  majr  na- 
turally be  preferred  to  those  given 
hy  Antonio  in  his  own  retnm  of 
14S0.  (Vide  Qaye ,  Carteggio ,  nb. 
sap.  Vol.  I.  p.  266.) 

*  This  fact  is  stated  by  Anto- 
nio himself  in  the  return  of  1480. 
(ibid.) 

*  Besides   Antonio    and   Piero, 
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Antonio,  after  his  emancipation  from  articles  in  1459, 
opened  a  shop  as  a  goldsmith,  sitnate  (at  least  as  late 
aa  1480)  in  the  via  di  Vachereccia,  popolo  S.  Cecilia  at 
Florence. '  Cotemporary  jonmals,  stich  as  the  family 
accounts  of  Cino  di  Filippo,  record  purchases  from  him, 
of  a  silver  girdle  in  open  work  and  niello  (July  7. 1461), 
"Iremoianti*'  and  gilt  silver  chains  (Ap.  6.  1462).^ 

The  natural  connection  of  painting  with  sculpture  has 
been  described  in  these  pages,  where  antique  art  is 
shown  animating  the  first  Christian  punters,  the  sculpt- 
ors of  the  Fisan  revival  and  Giotto.  We  have  seen  the 
models  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  studied  by  Donatello, 
and  we  have  marked  the  position  of  that  sculptor  at  the 
head  of  a  class  which,  not  only  impregnated  Christian 
themes  with  the  pagan  style,  but  which  even  imitated 
the  subjects  of  Mythology.  The  tendency  of  the  century 
to  revive  classic  study  in'  arts  and  letters  produced  a 
number  of  painters  whose  anxiety  to  realize  the  details 
of  nature  caused  them  to  forget  or  ignore  the  necessity 
of  selectioiu  But  even  these,  and  others  in  whom 
realism  was  more  select,  were  not  unwilling  to  display 
the  influence  which  they  owed  to  emulation  in  riyalling 
aa  painters  the  works  of  sculptors  or  carvers  in  bas- 
relief. 

The  Pollaiuoli  illustrate  a  kindred  phase  in  the  deve- 
lopment of  Florentine  art,  at  a  time  when  fashion  had 
spread  to  articles  of  chiselled  bronze  and  silver,  repre- 
senting figures  and  ornament,  imitating  still  nature  either 
really  or  after  conventional  designs.  The  spread  of  this 
fashion    naturally   gave    an    unusual    importance    to   the 


Jacopo  had  two  other  aana,  Qio- 
vanoi,  trho  was  born  in  1430  and 
who  carried  on  the  paternal  bus- 
Ineai  in  Florence  as  earl;  as  1180, 
and  Salvoatro  born  in  1435  and 
afterwards  aottled  in  PiDB.  Tide 
Oayc,  Vol.  I.  p.  2G6,  and  Anto- 
nio's will  in  Gualandi,  ub.  sup. 
Her.  y.  pp.  39  and  following. 


*  TheRC  accoimta  fire  published 
in  full  in  Gualandi,  itb.  snp.  Scr. 
IV.  pp.  140-HI. 
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goldsmith,  whose  basineBs  invaded  that  of  the  sciUptor. 
As,  of  old,  the  atelier  of  the  latter  was  neually  combined 
with  that  of  the  painter,  it  wafl  now  compriaed  in  the 
workshop  of  the  goldsmith,  who  thus  carried  on  the 
most  variona  brancbes  of  the  same  profesBion.  The  re- 
sult of  this  combination  was  a  subordination  of  sculpture 
to  the  neceseitieB  of  the  goldsmith  and  reliof-caster.  The 
composition  and  the  action  of  figures,  their  form  and  the 
lie  of  drapery,  the  arrangement  of  accessorial  and  orna- 
mental detail  in  embroideries,  jewels  and  head  dresses, 
all  became  subservient  to  that  necessity.  It  presupposed 
straight  or  but  slightly  bent  lines,  and  simple  breadth 
in  the  masses,  though  it  did  not  preclude  any  amount 
of  minuteness  in  detail  or  ornament,  and  was  necessarily 
allied  to  great  neatness  and  precision  in  lines  and  extra- 
ordinary cleanlinoBs  and  polish  of  surfaces.  Pfunting, 
being  carried  on  in  the  goldsmith's  shop,  was  subjected  to 
so  much  of  these  rules  as  might  be  properly  applied; 
and  pictures  came  to  resemble  in  colour  and  other  fea- 
tures, imitations  of  silver  and  bronze  works.  The  Pol- 
Imuolt,  Verrocchio,  Botticelli  and  even  Domenico  GMr- 
landaio  were  the  exponents  of  this  new  fashion.  It  was 
carried  so  far,  however,  by  the  former  that  their  works 
arc  altogether  devoid  of  feeling  or  elegant  form;  and 
they  seem  to  have  had  no  other  fum  than  to  make 
pictures  a  pretext  for  illustrating  the  laws  and  mechan- 
ism of  bronze.  They  were  not  unacquiunted  at  tlie 
same  tittie  with  the  changes  which  had  already  been  in- 
augurated by  the  Feselli,  and  favoured  by  Baldovinetti. 
In  so  far  as  they  had  been  wrought,  these  changes  have 
been  described.  We  perceive  in  the  pictures  of  the 
PoUaiuoli  some  further  improvements  to  the  system.  To 
them  we  owe  the  introduction  of  glazes  in  draperies, 
which  being  prepared  at  first  in  a  sort  of  dead  colour 
approximating  to  the  tone  intended  to  be  used,  were 
afterwards  passed  over  with  a  general  transparent  tint 
as  may  be  seen  in  certain  reds,  and  strengthened  in  the 
shadows  with  a  still  deeper  colour.   When  they  proposed 
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to  use  the  ground  of  the  pauel  for  lights,  they  glazed 
the  whole  extent  of  the  drapery,  so  that  the  underground 
appeared ,  —  laid  in  the  half  tints  and  shadows  with  colour 
of  greater  body,  —  and  finally  completed  the  latter  with 
futother  layer,  which  thus  remained  high  in  surface.  This 
mode  of  proceeding  they  varied  with  yet  another.  Glaz- 
ing the  ground  of  the  panel  to  the  colour  of  the  semi- 
tones, they  painted  over  the  lights  as  well  as  shadows 
with  more  body,  and  thus  left  the  half  shades  alone  trans- 
parent- They  sought  to  break  the  monotony  of  colour 
by  introducing  changing  tones  in  the  lights  and  shadows 
of  dresses.  They  represented  coloured  marble  and  bronze 
articles,  and  copied  the  nature  of  their  own  goldsmith's 
work  in  order  to  define  and  give  distinctness  to  the  ob- 
jects which  they  depicted.  Their  preference  for  this 
mode  of  reproducing  light  and  shade  may  be  stud  indeed 
to  mar  ibe  0esh  parts  bf  some  of  their  pictures,  whose 
keys  of  tone  and  method  of  relief  are  too  marked  to  be 
pleasing.  Following  the  reverse  of  their  practise  in  drap- 
ery, and  seeking  to  give  light  as  in  nature,  they  painted 
the  flesh  and  the  hair  with  colour  of  full  impasto,  thus 
giving  to  the  parts  a  lugh  surface,  —  to  locks,  the  aspect 
of  cords,  and  to  their  work  generally  the  appearance  of 
marquetry.  There  are  exceptions  to  this,  however,  and 
some  pictures ,  displaying  much  light  and  fusion  united  to 
vigour  of  colour,  present  a  manifest  improvement.  The 
difficulties  which  the  Pollaiuoli  encountered  in  the  use 
of  the  vehicles  introduced  at  their  time,  were  generally 
not  less  great  than  those  which  had  been  felt  by  their 
cotemporaries.  Their  colour  was  of  a  general  dull  red- 
dish tinge,  rough  in  substance  from  the  use  of  a  viscous 
medium,  too  hard  of  manipulation  to  allow  of  easy  hand- 
ling imd,  for  the  same  reason,  homy  and  high  in  sur- 
face. Raw  contrasts  were  of  frequent  occ.urrence,  and 
may  be  assigned  to  the  same  cause;  and  the  compara- 
tive ease  widi  which  bituminous  colour  might  be  spread, 
caused  them  to  adopt  it  in  most  parts  of  their  pictures, 
but  especially  in  landscapes.  One  may  still  trace,  .indeed, 
VOL.  II.  25 
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the  presence  of  a  general  bituminous  tone  under  some 
of  their  flesh  tints. 

It  is  clear  that,  although  the  PoUatuoli  added  something 
to  the  practise  of  pajntere  using  the  altered  methods, 
they  are  no  better  entitled  than  other  Florentines  to  claim 
the  merit  of  having  overcome  the  difficulties  of  oil,  or  of 
having  perfected  a  subordinate  part  of  painting  to  which 
much  of  the  artistic  development  of  the>  sixteenth  cent- 
ury is  due. 

As  regards  drawing,  we  may  listen  to  Benvenuto 
Cellini  who  says,  "Antonio  was  so  great  in  it  that  all 
goldsmiUis  and  many  sculptors  and  piunters  used  his 
designs";  hat  these  remarks  apply  perhaps  specially  to 
modeb  of  arrangement  or  distribntion  fitted  for  the  wants 
of  a  class. 

Whilst  we  admit  in  CKotto  and  the  punters  of  the 
fourteenth  century  a  certain  neglect  in  the  details  of  the 
outlines  of  forms,  we  find  in  the  artists  of  the  fifteenth 
centnry  a  reaction  in  the  opposite  sense,  the  details  being 
thought  of  and  the  dignity  or  •proportion  of  the  whole  to 
some  extent  forgotten.  The  PoUainoli  were  of  their  age. 
The  outlines  of  all  their  figures  give  angular  external 
blocks.  Their  drawing,  though  searching  and  rudely 
bold,  is  defective.  It  *pFeaentB  humanity  without  much 
grace  of  movement,  without  selection  in  the. hands  or 
feet,  and  often  affected  ei&er  in  action  or  in  dress.  Yet 
one  can  see  a  great  effort  at  realizing  moscolar  nature 
in  the  definition,  often  tho  cramped  definition,  of  flesh 
parts  which  cling  to  and  follow  the  forms  of  the  bones,  — 
or  of  veins  which  run  like  cords  beneath  the  skin.  The 
PoUaiuoli  were  indeed  most  in  their  element  when  tiiey 
reproduced  scenes  in  whicli  muscular  force  was  required, 
as  in  Hercules  and  Hydra  or  the  death  of  Antaeus, 
scenes  which  enabled  them  to  display  their  qualities  as 
stadents  of  muscular  anatomy,  and  easier  to  copy  from 
bronze  than  from  nature. 

Tho  unanimous  testimony  of  cotemporaries  assigns  to 
Antonio  PoUaiuolo  the  highest  place  amongst  the  gold- 
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smiths  of  the  time.'  There  ie  not  a  branch  of  hie  art, 
indeed,  in  which  be  does  not  seem  to  have  shown  bis 
proficiency.  Church  ornaments,  basins,  hehnets,  chains, 
and  cracifixes  of  most  subtle  workmanship,  were  either 
executed  by  him,  or  carried  out  from  hie  designs.  When 
Voiterra  rebelled  in  1472  and  was  sacked  by  the  Florent- 
ines under  Federigo  di  Montefeltro,  Lorenzo  de'  Medici, 
the  prime  mover  of  the  war,  was  entmsted  with  the  col- 
lection of  presents  to  gratify  the  triumph  of  the  success- 
ful general;  and  one  of  the  presents  waa  a  silver  helmet 
carved  by  Antonio.*  The  "Sgnori"  required  a  large 
silver  basin  for  their  use  in  1473;  and  they  took  it  from 
Antonio.  In  1480  he  valued  a  relic-casket  made  by 
Jacopo  of  Pisa  for  the  finger  of  S.  Oimignano  in  the 
CoU^ata  of  the  cily  of  that  name.*  The  "consoli",  in 
1456,  ordered  a  silver  crucifix  for  the  Baptistery  from 
Betto  di  Francesco,  who  finished  the  upper  half  of  it 
and  left  the  lower  ludf  to  be  completed  by  Milano  di 
Domenico  Dei  and  Antonio  PoUainolc*  In  the  produc- 
tion of  a  Fax  he  is  sfud  to  have  rivalled  the  niello 
works  of  Maso  Finiguerra.'  Many  of  the  reliefs  in  the 
silver  dossale  or  altar  table  of  S.  GKovanni  were  furnished 
by  him  as  early  as  1477.'  His  constant  relation  and 
consultations  with  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  on  his  peculiar 
art  are  testified  by  a  letter  of  1489,  in  which  the  latter, 
foreseeing  the  approaching  departure  of  Antonio  to  Rome> 
informs  his  agent  Ctiovanni  Lanfredini  that  the  artist 
will  bespeak  certtun  things  with  him.'  The  various 
commissions  which  he  received  at  Rome  from  tiie  cardinal 


'  "Easendo  atato  dicto  Antonio 
noatro  cittsdlno,  et  huomo  unico 
nellii  arte  ana."  L«ttei  of  ths 
PloTeiitiDe  Siberia  to  their  envo; 
Domeoico  Bonzi  at  Rome.  Feb.  13 
'"»/„„,  inOsyo.  Vol.  I.  p.  340. 

'  Oaje.  Vol.  1.  pp.  670—71. 


*  A  Pax  by  him  i«  preBenred  in 
tlie  Uffiii. 

*  Albertini,  Hem,  nb.  anp.  p.  9. 
Vm.  Vol.  V.  pp.  92—3,  and  Bicha, 
Chieee.  Vol.  V.  p.  XXII.  Yet 
Gori.  ap.  Bnmohr  (Foraoh.  II.  p. 
301.)  saya,  the  works  of  Follainolo 
mnat  hare  been  foi  some  other 
montuneiit  in  S.  Giovanni  than  the 
"doseala". 

»  Gaye.  Vol.  I.  p.  841. 
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di  Benevento  and  MonsigDor  ABcanio,*  the  funeral  mon- 
ttmente  of  bronze  which  he  cast  and  carved  for  Popes 
SixtuB  the  Fourth  (1493)  aod  Innocent  the  Eighth,*  show 
that  his  time  was  principally  spent  in  the  prodnction  of 
works  of  the  chisel.  The  assertion  of  Vasari  that  he 
cut  medals  of  good  workmanship,'  and  that,  after  his 
death,  models  were  found  for  an  equestrian  statue  to 
LodoTico  Sforza,  prove  that  he  was  ready  to  execute  the 
largest  as  well  as  the  most  minute  undertakings.* 
"VS^thout  entering  into  the  analysis  of  the  various  works 
of  this  kind  which  remain,  one  may  select  for  criticism 
the  monument  of  Sixtus  the  Fourth  in  the  cappella  del 
Sacramento  at  S.  Peter,  in  Rome.    ■ 

The  pontiff  lies  at  full  length  on  the  lid  of  a  sarco- 
phagus, on  the  comers  of  which  are  figures  of  Virtues 
and  ornaments  in  relief.  The  piece  is  remarkable  for 
its  successful  distribution  and  the  beauty  of  its  omar- 
mentation;  but  the  rigid  and  exaggerated  action,  the 
searching  study  of  the  muscular  developments  of  flesh, 
the  realistic  coarseness  of  the  joints  and  extremities,  the 
defective  draperies,  accuse  an  absence  of  the  idea  of 
severe  BcolptursJ  simplicity,  or  prove  that  the  hardness 
and  angularity  incidental  to  the  casting  of  bronze  were 
not  to  be  overcome,  when  the  artist  attempted  to  realize 
too  many  of  the  details  of  movement  in  the  limbs  and 
extremities,  or  in  the  tendons  and  muscles.^ 

A  crucifixion  in  low  relief,  forming  part  of  tiie  collec- 
tion of  bronzes  in  the  Uffizi'  and  assigned  to  Antonio 
Polllunolo ,  would  illustrate  other  features  of  hiB  talent  as 


■  Vide  letter  of  the  SigDori  from 
Florence,  '"V^u,  to  Domeuico 
Bonai,  in  Oaje.  Tol.  I.  p.  Sll. 

'  This  monuuieQt  is  in  the  Cap- 
pella della  Concezione  iaS.Peter's 
at  Rome.  It  repre«eati  Innocent 
at  the  top  leated  la  benediction, 
with  a  dart  in  his  left  band,  lower 
recumhent  on  a  tomb,  on  which 
are  the  Virtues. 

*  Vasari  describeB  a  medal  by 


Antonio  Pollaiuolo  struck  in  com- 
memoration of  the  Paizi  con- 
*pirac7.  It  it  en^aved  in  Litta, 
Fam.  eel.  d'  It.  Medici  Faac.  VII. 

*  Vas.  Vol.  V.  p.  100. 

'  Tbia  Monament  it  inacribed: 
"Opna.  Antonii.  Polaioli.  Floren- 
tini.  are.  anro.  pict.  lere.  clari. 
an.  dom.  MCCCCLXXXXin." 

*  No.  399. 
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a  sculptor,  Christ  is  crucified  between  the  thieves;  — 
the  lurepentant,  writhing  and  foreshortened,  as  the  execu- 
tioner strikes  at  his  limbs.  The  foreground  is  animated 
b;  the  usual  groups,  the  distance  carried  out  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  pictorial  perspective  asual  in  Ghibevti ; 
whilst  the  character  and  forms  of  the  figures,  their  draw- 
ing and'modelliog  disclose  a  clear  study  of  the  antique  and 
a  vigour  akin  to  that  of  Donatello.  It  is  clear  indeed 
that  the  artist  had  studied  the  great  sculptors  of  his  time 
and  bowed  to  the  superior  style  of  at  least  one  of  them.* 
The  most  surprising  feature,  however,  in  this  piece  is  the 
low  nature  of  the  reUef ;  and  the  eye  is  lost  in  wonder  at 
the  cleverness  with  which  the  unrepentant  thief  is  foreshort- 
ened on  a  surface  of  such  slight  projection. 

In  th^  pictorial  efforts  the  two  Pollaiuoli  must  be  tak- 
en together,  as  men  whose  style  was  affected  by  ihtAr 
continuous  labours  in  plastic  art,  and  mainly  in  works 
of  bronze  and  silver.  Their  model  as  painters  ie  Andrea 
del  Castagno.  One  naturally  inquires  what  is  the  share 
of  Antonio  and  of  Fiero  in  such  wallpieces  and  pictures 
as  are  extant;  and  a  natural  presumption  arises  that 
works  which  display  most  sculptural  elements  and  study 
of  the  antique  owe  most  to  the  hand,  of  Antonio,  whilst 
tiiose,  in  which  the  pictorial  element  more  certiunly  pre- 
.  vuls,  are  by  Piero, 

In  the  .first  class  the  small  panels  of  the  Uffizi, '  re- 
presenting the  encounter  of  Hercules  with  Antaeus  and 
with  the  Hydra,  are  the  most  conspicnous.  In  the  exertion 
of  pressure  on  the  waist  of  Antaeus,  —  in  the  act  of  strik- 
ing at  the  monster,  the  life  of  the  frames,  their  exuber- 
ance of  projecting  muscle,  their  prodigiously  marked  de- 
velopment and  action,  exhibit  a  great  power  in  the  re- 
ptoduction  of  physical  exertion  in  tiie  human  body ;  whilst 
the  composition  of  the  figures  proves  a  study  of  the  an- 
tique.  The  spirited  drawing  and  the  precision  with  which 


'  The  fignrea  txe  faowever  teas  |  of  a  alenderer  bnild  too. 
■qoare  tbao  those  of  Donstello,  |     *  No.  1108. 
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the  parts  are  reDdered,  combined  with  other  qualities,  make 
thig  a  masterpiece  well  worthy  of  attention;  and  we  can 
well  conceive  it  to  be  true,  as  YaBari  says,  that  the  Pol- 
laiuoli  had  studied  anatomy  by  dissection.' 

Had  this  been  the  only  example  of  its  kind,  it  might 
have  sufficed  to  characterize  the  style  of  the  artist.  Others 
almost  equally  remarkable  in  sculptural  features  illustrate 
his  genius;  and  these  are  the  Virtues  originally  painted 
in  the  tribtmal  of  the  Mercatanzia  at  Florence,  one  of 
which,  that  of  Prudence,  exhibited  at  the  Uffizi,^  is  not 
without  grandeur.  The  whole  series  is  that  of  a  man  ac- 
customed to  deal  with  models  anited  to  the  exigenaes  of 
bronze.  The  figures  are  all  life  size,  each  of  them  seat- 
ed on  a  throne  within  a  niche  supported  by  feigned 
pillars,  and  adorned  with  feigned  architectural  ornament, 
the  semidome  of  the  niche  itself  being  filled  with -a  per- 
spective of  panelling  and  centre  rosettes;  and  the  bases 
being  cut  out  into  open  work.  The  style  of  architecture, 
ornament,  costume  and  drapery,  as  well  as  the  selection 
of  colours  in  the  figure  of  Prudence  exemplify  the  tend- 
ency to  plastic  imitation  in  the  Pollainoli.  We  see  a 
female  whose  hair  falls  in  tressee,  clad  in  a  variegated 
and  complicated  costume,  and  decked  in  a  blue  mantle 
adorned  with  borders  of  precious  stones,  holding  a  staff 
capped  with  a  medal  in  her  left  hand,  grasping  a  ser-  • 
pent  in   her   right.*     Her    throne  is  of  whita,   red   and 


'  ViH.  Vol.  V,  p.  97.  deicribes 
theae  Babjects  u  baing  executed 
forLoreDEO  ds'Medici  and  in  Casa 
Hedici.  The  aice  which  he  giveB 
at  five  "br»cciii"  will  not  apply 
to  the  pictnrei  of  the  Uffizi  which 
repreient  the  same  EnbjectH  in 
Bmall  propDrtioni.  The  colour  of 
the  piece  mt  the  Uffizi  ia  now  a 
little  embrowned.  The  landBcape 
of  blUe  and  plain  is  mioute  and 

■  No.  1387.  The  rest  of  the 
■erisB,  Iniofar  as  it  was  eiecated 
b7  the  Pollainoli,  ■■  (towed  awaj 
ID   the  priTate  magaiinee  of  the 


Oallery.  No.  1.  Faith  U  repainted 
ID  the  fleah  tints  and  much  uyured 
in  the  remaining  parts.  No.  3. 
JoBtice,  No.  3.  Charity,  No.  4. 
Hope  are  so  damaged  that  onlj 
parts  of  drawing-  Hud  paintlog 
remain.  No.  6.  Temperance  ii 
likewiie  much  injured.  The  7'^ 
Virtne,  Fortitude,  alio  at  the  Ut- 
SeI  is  by  Botticelli,  see  postea. 

'  Her  ileeTesarered,  ornamented 
with'  gold.  Her  dresB  violet,  with 
white  tights,  sappoBiDg  the  exist- 
ence of  a  white  net  —  fall  over  it. 
The   bine    mantle   is    lined    with 
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green  marble.  A  carpet  decks  the  demi-hexagon  of  parti- 
coloured stone  on  which  her  bare  feet  rest.  The  fine  head 
remindB  one  of  some  executed  by  Fiero  della  Francesca; 
the  nude  though  fair  in  style ,  is  still  marked  with 
the  stamp  of  ooarBenesB  which  necesBarily  results  from 
targe  and  common  extremitieB.  The  draperiee  are  amongst 
the  best  executed  by  the  FollainoU  and  cleverly  define 
the  forms.  The  drawing  is  bold  and  strongly  marked, 
the  flesh  tint  bright  and  clear.'  The  whole  is  evidently 
coloured  with  tones  moistened  with  an  oil  medium  in  the 
manner  already  observed  in  the  Peselli  and  in  Baldovi- 
netti,  and  modified  according  to  the  custom  described  as 
peculiar  to  the  PoUaiuoli. 

The  same  phase  of  art  is  represented  in  a  large  S.  Se- 
bastian at  the  Pitti,^  in  the  osual  coarse  forms,  diepro- 
portioned  in  the  parts ,  but  still  displaying  a  reminiscence 
of  a  study  of  the  antique,  and  coloured  with  the  same 
bright,  well  fused  tones  impr^nated  with  much  vehicle, 
which  mark  the  "Prudence"  at  the  Uffizi. 

Less  of  the  plastic  element,  a  more  pictorial  style 
will  be  observed  in  the  altarpiece  of  S.  James  between 
S.  S.  Eustace  and  Vincent,  originally  painted  for  the  Car- 
dinal di  Fortogallo  in  S.  Miniato  al  Monte,  and  now  at 
the  Uffizi.'  The  three  figures  stand  almost  life  size  on 
a  marble  pediment  in  front  of  a  balustrade,  supported  by 
pillars  of  bronze,  through  and  behind  which  may  be  seen 
a  landscape  and  sky,  recalling  those  produced  with  such 
mastery  and  minuteness  of  detail  by  Fiero  della  Fran- 
cesca and  the  Van  Eycks,  Antonello  and  the  Venetians.^ 


*  And  peihaps  less  roagh  in  tnb- 
atsnce  now  than  of  old,  In  cod- 
■eqnence  of  rsBtoring. 

■  No.  3S4.  The  figure  it  cha- 
TSCteriEed  bf  a  small  head,  a 
■quare  thorax,  long;  legi  and  large 
feet. 

■  No.  26.  First  corridor.  S.  Ja- 
mes in  the  centre  leaning  on  a 
pole,  wears  ablne  Teit  with  7eltow 
tracer?,  and  U  enveloped  In  a  rich 


feet. 
*  8. 

tnnic,  paintea  oi  a  luni  sariBce 
—  red  stocking  hose,  flaaed  with 
a  fall  body  of  lake  —  sleeves, 
jellow  with  flowers  tonched  white 
in  the  lights  (high-Barfaoe).  The 
mantle  is  lined  with  white  far.  -  S. 
Vincent  is  in  a  rod  dress  adorned 
with  borders  stuffed  with  pearls. 
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The  costames  are  ricbl;  variegated  in  strong  colours, 
glazed  and  pfunted  in  the  manner  described  as  character- 
istic of  the  Pollaiuoli,  and  ornamented  with  the  minute- 
ness and  overflowing  luxury  peculiar  to  the  "orafi".  The 
bright,  clear,  and  lucid  flesh  tints  are  fused  with  much 
viscous  vehicle.  The  picture  ie  a  fine  one,  but  is  still 
marked  by  the  broken  outlines  and  coarse  extremities 
usual  in  all  the  works  hitherto  noticed. 

The  frescos  of  the  Evangelists,  doctors  and  prophets,  — 
a  panel  of  the  annunciation  in  the  chapel  of  S.  Miniato, 
for  which  the  S.  James  was  executed,  have  been  assigned 
to  the  Folltuuoli. '  The  damaged  remnants  of  the  former 
exhibit  to  the  spectator  fragments,  chiefly  of  drapery,  in 
a  careful  style,  reminiscent,  as  to  drawing  and  technical 
methods  of  colour,  of  Baldovinetti's  fresco  in  the  S.S. 
Annunziata.  They  are,  indeed,  classed  by  Albertini^ 
amongst  the  works  of  Alesso,  and  being,  according  to 
Vasari,  "in  oil",  may  possibly  have  been  painted  in  the 
new  and  unsnccessful  vehicle  which  proved  so  perishable 
in  his  "Nativity".' 

The  annunciation,  a  mde  and  blistered  tempera  on 
panel,  appetu^  to  have  been  produced  by  means  different 
from  those  peculiar  to  the  Pollaiuoli  or  Baldovinetti.  It 
seems  to  be  the  patiently  elaborated  piece  of  a  young 
beginner,  who  could  afford  to  lavish  time  and  finish  upon 
detfuls  of  borders,  pearls,  jeweb,  locks  and  feathers.*  It 
stands  clearly  lower  in  the  scale  of  art  than  the  injured 
frescos  of  the  walls. 

The  masterpiece  .of  our  artists,  according  to  Vasari,  is 
the  martyrdom  of  S.  Sebastian,  an  altar  table  completed  in 
1475  for  Antonio  Pucci  in  the  family  chapel  at  the  S.S. 


'  Vaa.  Vol.  V.  p.  96. 

*  MemorUle,  ub.  sup.  p.  17. 

'  Tbe  chapel  waa  coiuecrated, 
according  to  aa  iDBcription  on 
the  BTch,  on  the  11"-  of  Oct.  1466." 
Rnmohr,  Forschungen,  Tol. 
U.  p.  269. 


'  Each  lock  of  balr  han^  iit  a 
twiit  b;  tbe  side  of  the  other,  and 
the  hairs  are  minqtel;  lined.  The 
feathers  of  the  angel's  ninEs  are 
worked  out  with  simitar  detail. 
The  same  may  be  »aid  of  tbe  or- 
naments. The  best  part  of  th« 
picture  is  the  profile  of  the  angel. 
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Annnnziata,  and  intended  to  immortalize  Gino  di  Lodo- 
vico  Ci^poni  under  the  features  of  the  Baint.'  Those 
who  hare  dail;  occasion  to  see  this  picture  in  the  Na- 
tional Gallery^  may  admit  that  it  displays  an  activity 
and  variety  of  life  in  the  muscular  action  of  the  archers, 
in  tbe  sportive  caracoles  of  horses ,  which  remind  one  of 
Dooatello's  bas-relief  for  the  pediment  of  the  S.  George 
at  Orsanmichele.  The  figure  of  the  martyred  saint  is  a 
fine  study  of  a  fairly  proportioned  nude;  but  the  imitation 
of  a  common  nature  in  the  coarse  extremities  and  swollen 
veins  or  muBcIes,  ie  quite  as  apparent  as  Hie  vulgarity  of 
type  and  forms  in  the  saint  and  his  tormentors.  It  is  a 
piece  highly  characteristic  of  the  manner  of  the  Pollaiuoli, 
but  one  in  which  the  pictorial  element  is  impressed  with 
more  force  than  upon  foregoing  examples.  It  is  charac- 
teristic, not  merely  because  of  the  life  and  action  and 
the  coarse  realism  which  prevMls  in  most  parts  of  it,  but 
because  of  the  recurrence  of  the  usual  varied  landscape 
with  its  abundant  episodes  and  its  classic  Greek  arch 
adorned  with  medallions,  because  of  Uie  rough  surface, 
tbe  reddish  tones  of  the  flesh,  the  glare  and  changing 
hues  of  the  primaries,  the  absence  of  style  in  the  drap- 
eries, and  the  obvious  difficulty  enoontitered  in  the  use 
of  the  viscous  medium.  It  is  a  fine  work,  but  prused 
to  exaggeration  by  Vasari. 

A  less  perfect  specimen  of  manner  and  execution,  but 
an  equally  interesting  example  of  the  PoUtuuoli's  peculiar 
methods  of  painting,  is  the  Archangel  and  Tobit  of  Or- 
sumiichele  now  in  the  Turin  Gallery.'  We  need,  not 
pause  to  note  the  curious  fancy  which  clothes  the  arch- 
ai^l  in  tbe  antique  costume,  and  dresses  Tobit  in  cap, 
mantle,  buskins  and  hose,  or  mark  the  recurrence  of  bro- 
ken outlines,  defective  articulations,  coaree  extremities 
and  Mignlar  draperies.    We  shall  take  this  picture  as  an 


■  Ve,i.  VoLV.  p.  96,  and  Ricba,  I  the  Harcheaa  Pncci  At  Florence 
ChieBe.  Vol.  Vm.  p.  54.   Antonio   in  1857. 
p«id  300  Hcudi  for  the  piece.  »  Vm.  Vol.V.  p.  96.   Thepiotnre 

*  No.  292.  It  was  pnrchMed  of  I  ii  not  »■  jet  pablidj  esbibited. 
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illiutraiion  of  the  technical  method  employed  hy  the  ar- 
tiBtB  in  puDting  one  of  their  characteristic  landBcapes.  A 
stream  meanders  from  distant  hills  towards  the  foreground. 
A  dty,  a  castle  and  isolated  trees  dot  the  serpentine 
banks.  There  is  a  feny  near  a  castle,  a  couple  of  naked 
men  contemplating  a  bath. '  The  whole  distance  is  punted 
on  a  general  brownish  usdert^ne  of  a  liquid  texture. 
Into  this  the  blue  hills  are  vaguely  touched  in  a  deeper 
bituminous  brown  of  stiff  and  lustrous  surface,  defining, 
diough  with  evident  labour  in  the  working  of  it,  the 
trees,  the  castle  and  the  men  on  the  banks,  project- 
ing like  islets  of  colour  on  the  panel.  The  water  too  is 
high  in  surface,  of  a  whitish  tone  mingling  with  the  un- 
der colour  and  with  reflections  dabbed  on  in  blue.  All 
this,  at  one  sitting,  alia  prima,  in  that  bold  effectiTO  soenie 
way  which  will  not  bear  close  inspection,  but  indicates 
all  that  is  required  for  effect,  —  a  brownish  and  somewhat 
parched  landscape,  with  a  mysterioos  twilight  about  it 
such  as  Verrocchio  gave  to  Us  unfinished  Baptism  of 
Christ,  the  clear  forerunner  of  that  melancholy,  but  soft 
landscape  with  its  ideal  labyrinths  of  hills  and  valleys 
and  wandering  streamlets,  which  charm  in  Leonardo's 
Hona  Lisa.'  Thus  we  find  in  the  FoUainoli  the  spring 
from  which  the  students  of  pure  light  and  shade,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  colotuists,  arose,  and  we  trace  a 
direct  descent  from  them  to  the  perfection  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci. 

Nest  in  order  of  merit,  inferior  to  the  Turin  altarpiece, 
and .  exaggerating  the  defects  of  the  PoUaiuoIi,  is  the  co< 
ronation  of  the  Virg^  in  the  choir  of  the  Pieve  of  S. 
Oimignano  inscribed; 

"Fiero  dell  Pollaiuolo  floretino  1483."^ 


'  A  aha^r  dog  trota  before  the 
archangel.  The  iky  is  deched 
here  and  there  with  fleecer  clonds 
of  high  surface  and  Itutraus  ve- 

■  Tfaifl  applies  eqaallj  to  the 
Virgin  of  the  Bocka  at  the  Lonvr*, 


and,  a*  regards  metbodi  of  pre- 
paration, to  the  sketched  adoration 
of  the  Magi  by  Leonardo  at  the 
UmzL 

■  Pecori  (nb.  sap.  p.  6Si)  say*, 
that  thle  altarpUce  was  ordered 
of  Pioro  by  Domenico  Btrambi  for 
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It  ia  a  pictttre  in  whicli  the  nuuupnlstion  seems  more 
toilsome,  die  types  and  flesh  are  more  common,  the  out- 
lines more  broken,  and  the  draperies  more  unBatisfactory 
than  those  of  any  other  production  of  the  maeters. 

Descending  still  lower  in  the  same  scale,  we  notice  the 
annunciation  in  the  Berlin  MuBemn,  whose  general  aspect 
is  that  of  a  piece  of  tarua,  and  which  is  but  a  poor  repres- 
entative of  the  talent  of  the  Pollaiaoli. ' 

Before  concluding  with  a  general  list  of  the  FoUaiuoli's 
works,  we  may  sum  up  the  experience  of  the  foregoing 
pages  in  a  few  words. 

The  general  impression  created  by  ik&i  productions  of 
chisel  or  of  bruBh  is  that  they  are  all  consistentiy  stamped 
with  an  uniform  character.  Antonio  Folltuuolo  is  the  true 
carver  and  chiseller,  and  the  most  talented  of  the  two 
brothers.  But  he  is  also  a  painter  of  no  mean  power,  in 
whose  pictures  of  Herculean  combats  one  may  trace  the 
art  of  a  sculptor  accustomed  to  the  models  of  antiquity, 
and  tempering  his  study  of  them  with  a  due  knowledge  of 
natural  forms  in  their  most  varied  expresBion.  He  is  a  man 
of  excessive  boldness  in  conception  and  in  execution. 

The  pictorial  element  in  contradistinction  to  that  of  the 
carver  and  statitary  is  more  or  less  visible  in  the  series 
which  commences  with  the  altarpiece  of  S.  James,  at 
the  Uffizi,  and  ends  with  that  of  the  Berlin  Museum. 
We  may  conclude  therefore  that  the  Hercules  and 
Hydra,  and  the  Hercules  crushing  Antaeus,  are  by  An- 


his  monaitery  of  3.  A^OBtiuo.  Bat 
he  gives  no  proofs  in  support.  Tea 
SD^ls  dance  or  channt  about  the 
principal  group,  in  front  of  which, 
at  each  aide,  kneel,  (right)  S.6. 
Gimignano,  Jerom  and  Niccola 
da  Tolentino,  (Left)  Fina,  Nicho- 
laa  and  Aagrutiu.  Some  doobts 
arise  as  to  Uie  genuineness  of  the 
inscriptioQ. 

<  No.  73,  assl^ed  to  Antonio. 
The  figures  are  nearly  life  size, 
the  Virgin  seated  and  the  angel 
kneeling  before  ber  in  a  hall  whose 
perspootiTO    leaves    mneh   to  be 


desired.  Oatside  is  a  view  of  the 
city  of  Florence.  The  difficulty 
of  manipulation  is  very  evident 
in  the  high  surface  colour  of  this 
work,  whose  yallow  and  raw  flesh 
tone  is  vitrous  and  shadowed 
coldly  and  darkly.  The  broken 
outlines  of  the  forms,  the  angular 
character  of  the  draperies,  the 
exuberance  of  ornament  show  ns 
the  bad  aide  of  the  inrasion 
made  on  painting  by  the  art  of 
the  goldsmiths.  The  picture  was 
originally  la  the  collection  of 
W  Solly. 
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tonio  and  the  other  works  by  Piero.  Vasari  attributes  the 
best  creatioDB  to  the  elder,  the  worst  to  the  yotmger  bro- 
ther; bat  an  older  authority  gives  to  Piero  &e  Virtues 
now  at  the  Uffizi,  <  the  altarpiece  of  S.  Hioiato  (S.  James  ') 
and  the  martyrdom  of  S.  Sebastian,  now  in  tiie  National 
Gallery-,'  and  the  judgment  of  this  author  is  confirmed  by 
the  general  tenor  of  Vasari's  remarks  as  regards  Piero, 
whom  he  describes  as  a  pupil  of  Andrea  del  Castagno, 
and  who  would  appear  to  us  as  a  mere  second  or  third 
rate  painter,  or  assiBtant,  if  he  had  nothing  more  to  re- 
commend him  than  the  lowest  productions  of  the  series 
which  has  been  reviewed. 

One  picture  of  much  value  requires  some  further  remark. 
It  is  the  S.  Sebastian  of  the  Berlin  Museum.^  This  is  a 
life  size  figure  of  the  martyr  tied  with  his  bands  behind 
his  back  to  a  branching  tree  and  looking  up.  A  search- 
ing study  characterizes  the  nnde.  There  is  some  elegance 
in  the  attitude.  But  the  character  of  the  figure  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  PollaiuoU,  and  suggests  the 
name  of  Sandro  Botticelli.  We  shall  have  occasion  to 
note  a  resemblance  between  this  painter  and  the  Polliuuoli, 
for  instance  in  a  figure  of  justice  forming  part  of  the 
series  executed  for  tiie  Mercatanzia.  It  is  therefore  not 
improbable  that  he  may  be  the  author  of  the  S.  Sebastian 
at  Berlin,  which  is  a  figure  not  painted  in  the  innovating 
method  of  the  time  and  less  in  the  style  of  the  PollaiuoLi 
than  the  Fortitude  by  Botticelli,  of  which  we  shall  have 
occaraon  to  speak. 

The  following  list  may  complete  the  series  of  works 
assigned  or  assigneable  to  the  Pollfuuoli: 

Florence.  Academy  of  Arts.  Salle  des  PelHs  Tableaux.  A'o.  54, 
asBigned  to  Polhunoli  (without  christian  name),  S.  Augustin, 
No,  59.  S,  Honica,  do.  These  are  figures  painted  in  the 
innovating  method  and  in  the  style  of  the  PollaiuoU,  with 
some  study  of  nature  and  of  a  sculptural  character  in  the 
draperies.     There  is  much  realism  in  the  bony  grieving  face 
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of  S.  Itfonica.     The  flesh  tone  is  homy,  the  shadows  ronghly  , 
stippled    over    and   high  tin   surface,    and   the    genera]    co- 
lour dull.* 

Florence.  GaUeria  Torrigiani.  A  bust-portrait,  three  quar- 
ters, of  a  beardless  aged  man  vith  a  bold  glance,  and  full 
of  life.  His  right  hand,  of  coarse  build,  grasps  the  side  of 
his  red  mantle.  This  is  a  rare  work  of  the  Follaiuoli,  of 
firm  and  impetnons  design  and  astonishing  realistic  truth, 
the  forms  being  well  rendered,  in  the  style  of  the  foregoing 
figures  of  8.3.  Augnstin  and  Uonica,  but  with  more  power. 
The  colour  is  low  and  dull,  the  verde  shadows  being  stippled 
over  the  local  tone.  The  shadows  of  the  dress  are  high 
in  surface  like  those  of  the  fleah- 

Florence.  Collection  of  the  Duca  Sirozzi.  A  bust  portrait  in 
profile  of  a  member  of  the  Strozsi  family,  varying  some- 
what in  character,  style  and  execution  from  the  foregoing. 
The  face  is  beardless;  the  nose  aquiline,  dress,  a  red  vest 
and  yellow  sleeves.  This  is  a  tempera  piece  of  a  yellowish 
tone,  carefully  drawn.     It  suggests  the  name    of  Botticelli. 

Florence.  Uffizi.  No.  80.  "unknown".  In  the  character  of 
the  foregoing,  a  profile  bust  portrait  of  a  man  in  a  green 
cap  and  wearing  a  golden  collar,  life  sise. 

,  Florence.  Corsmi  Gallery,  Portrait  of  a  youth  with  a  grow- 
ing beard-  This  portrait  assigned  to  PoUaiuolo  may  be 
mentioned  later,  in  the  life  of  Antonello  da  Messina. 

Munich  Gallery.  No.  565,  Cab.  Marriage  of  Poverty  to  S. 
Francis,  a  small  unimportant  work,  of  poor  execution  and 
a  mixture  of  the  styles,  noticeable  in  works  of  the  school 
of  Botticelli  and  Domenico  Ghirlandaio.  No.  570.  Cab.  S.S. 
Sebastian  and  George.  No,  575.  Cab.  A  Virgin  and  child 
with  a  bust  of  the  donor  in  front.  Same  stjle  as  foregoing. 
All  three  in  tempera. 

Modena  Gallery.   No.  57. 
picture  in  the  above  class. 


S.    Sebastian,    a    very    common 


'  A  H0I7  nnn  g^iving  the  ralea 
of  ber  order  to  twelve  females 
with  two  angela  koeeling  between 
them  and  the  spectator.  This  is 
the  subject  of  a  panel  of  a  lower 
class,  but  still  in  the  style  of  the 
Pollainolj  in  the  Cappella  Cap- 
poni   at  S.  Hpirito   in  Florenoe. 


Another  picture  apparently  from 
the  atelier  of  the  PoIlahioU  is 
No  36.  Sulle  des  petiu  tnbleaux 
in  the  Flor.  Auad.  of  Arts,  re- 
presenting S.S.  Michael,  Gabriel, 
Raphael  andTobit  in  a  landscape. 
It  it  a  piece  of  a  rode   and  dull 
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Vasari  states  that  Piero  PoUainolo  died  at  Rome  in 
1498.'  Bat  we  possess  the  will  of  Antonio,  written  in 
14d6  in  which  he  affectionately  allades  to  the  death  of 
hie  brother  in  the  following  tenns.  "Item,  the  testator 
declares  that  when  his  late  brother  Petms  then  still 
of  this  world,  hut  infirm  and  at  the  honr  of  death,  did 
freely  mid  of  his  o-ffn  accord  leave  to  him,  the  said 
testator,  certtun  lands  in  tiie  territory  of  Pistoia,  com- 
mending at  the  same  time  to  his,  the  sud  testator's,  care 
dona  Lisa,  natural  daughter  of  the  said  Peter  &c."^ 

The  death  of  Antonio  in  1498  is  proved  by  a  letter  of 
Febraary  in  that  year  from  the  government  of  Florence 
to  their  agent  in  Rome,  alluding  to  the  recent  demise  of 
the  sculptor  and  recommending  die  widow's  claims  for 
the  recovery  of  certsdn  sums  due  from  the  Cardinals  of 
Benevento  and  Ascanio.'  The  prosperous  career  of  a 
goldsmith  of  that  age  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
Antonio's  will  leaves  5000  dncats  of  gold  to  each  of  his 
two  daughters.  His  portrait  in  Filippino's  fresco  of  S. 
Paul  before  the  Proconsul  in  the  Brancacci  chapel  may 
be  recognized  from  Vaeari's  engraving,  and  presents  to 
the  spectator  the  appearance  of  a  square  browed,  aquiline 
featured,  resolute  person. 

A  list  of  works  which  are  no  longer  to  be  traced  in- 
cludes: 

8.  Hiniato  fra  le  Torri,  Florence,  a  8.  Christopher  of 
colossal  size.*  For  the  "Capitani  di  Parte",  Florence,  a 
half  round  of  the  Virgin  and  child  with  a  garland  of  angels, 
in  oil.'  For  the  office  "del  Proconsolo",  at  the  time  situate 
at  the  comer  of  the  Via  del  Proconsolo  and  Via  de'  Pan- 
dolfini  at  Florence  {note  to  Vas.  Vol.  IV.  p.  217),  a  series 
of  portraits,*  8.  Harco,  Florence,  a  cmufied  8avionr  and 


■  Us;e,  ab.  anp.  p.  340. 

*  Vm.    Vol.   V.    p.   96.     Richa, 


Chiete.  Vol.  IV.  p.  71.  Albertini, 
Hem.  nb.  mp.  p.  14.  The  last 
'  named  author  aaai^a  the  fi^re 
to  Piero. 

'  Vm.  Vol.  V.  p.  96. 

>  Ibid.  p.  96. 
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S.  Antonino.*  Palazzo  pnbblico,  Florence,  wall  paintingB 
(Not.  1483)  executed  by  Piero  in  "faciam  putei"  of  that 
edifice.^  Arezzo,  Compagnia  di  8.  Angelo,  a  processional 
flag  with  a  crucifixion.*  It  is  proved  (Doc  Sen,  Vol.  II. 
p.  87 -J  that  Antonio  did  not  take  part  in  the  Baptismal  font 
of  the  Dnomo  of  Sienna. 


'  VuB.  Vol,  V.  p.  97.  Gaye, 
BUD.  Vol.  I,  p.  578. 
*  Vaa.  Vol.  V.  p.  98. 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

ANDREA  DEL  VEBROCCHIO. 


I  ,  We  have  marked  the  PoUaiuoli  as  the  exponents  of  a 
new  fashion  in  the  art  of  Florence  in  the  fifteenth  cent- 
ury. We  have  noted  Andrea  del  Verrocchio  amongat 
those  who  form  part  of  the  talented  gronp  which  com- 
prisea  Antonio,  Piero,  Botticelli  and  even  Domenico 
Ghirlandfuo.  The  natural  order  of  the  narrative  leads 
UB  to  describe  the  share  which  Verrocchjo  took  in  the 
development  of  the  artistic  period  which  he  illustratOB. 

He  was  bom  in  1432,  of  Domenico  di  Michele  de' 
Cioni.'  He  kept  a  goldsmith's  shop  like  that  of  his 
comrade  Antonio  PoUaiuolo;  and  history  preserves  the 
following  distinct  marks  of  bis  artistic  activity: 

1471  (new  style).  He  founds  the  plate  for  the  ball  above 
the  cupola  of  S.  M.  del  Fioie  at  Florence. 

1472  (n.  B.).  He  completes  the  funeral  monument  of 
Giovanni  and  Piero  de'  Medici  in   S.  Lorenzo  of  Florence. 

1473  (n.  B.).  He  values  the  pulpit  of  Uino  da  Fiesole 
and  Antonio  Bossellino  at  Prato. 

1474  (n.  s.).  He  gives  the  model  for  a  moniunent  to 
Cardinal  Forteguerri  at  Pistoia,  and  founds  the  bronze  bell 
adorned  with  baa-reliefs  of  the  Abbey  of  Kontescalari. 

1476  (n.  s.).  Executes  the  bronze  of  tbe  youthful  David 
now  at  the  Uffizi. 

1477  (n.  B.  circa).  Carves  two  of  the  compartments  of  the 
doBsale  or  altar  table  of  the  Florence  baptistery  in  com- 
pany with  ^utonio  Pollaiuolo. 

1478 — 79.  80.     He  produces  a  candelabra  with  reliefs  and 

■  HU  birth  is  only  inferred.  I  fAther's  nnme  was  tropied  from 
VaRari  bsjb  ho  died  aged  5G  and  the  inscription  on  the  tomb  in  S. 
his  death   occurred  in  1488.     Hisj  Ambruogio  nt  Florence. 
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ornaments  for  the  audience -hall  of  the  Palazzo .  pubblico 
at  Florence. 

1471 — 84  (n.  s.).  Hfi  completes  certain  apostles  for  the 
chapel  of  Sixtus  the  Fourth  in  the  Vatican. 

1483.  He  finishes  the  bronze  of  S.  Tbomaa  searching  the 
wonnd  of  Christ,    in    a   niche  at  Orsanmichele  of  Florence. 

1488.  He  dies  at  Venice  after  having  fumiuhed  the  mo- 
del of  the  monument  voted  to  Bartolommeo  Colleoni.' 

Vasari  eeems  desirona  of  insinuating  that  Verrocchio 
was  self  taught.  Baldinucci  refers  his  readers  to  a  rare 
maouBcript  of  the  time  to  prove  that  Verrochio  was  a 
pupil  of  Donatello.  ^  It  is  obvious  that  bis  talent  as  a 
sculptor  may  have  been  stamped  in  a  certain  measure 
in  the  mould  of  the  great  artist  in  whose  company  he  is 
BMd  to  have  worked  at  S.  Lorenzo  of  Florence;^  and 
that  he  may  have  isBued  from  the  same  school  as  An- 
tonio Pollaiuolo,  in  friendly  rivalry  with  whom  he  chi- 
selled two  of  the  reliefs  of  the  altar-table  of  S.  Giovanni 
at  Florence.  The  solitary  example  of  his  pictorial  style 
which  we  possess  proves  an  acquaintance  with  the  tech- 
nical inDovations  and  the  types  of  the  Poliuuoli,  but 
reveals  a  variety  of  feeling  which  may  be  searched  out 
later  with  advantage.  Verrocchio^  indeed,  combines  the 
peculiarities  of  two  or  three  painters,  of  Pra  Filippo  in 
a  slight  measure,  of  Andrea  del  Castagno  and  Domenico 
Veniziano.  Of  a  more  noble  artistic  fibre  than  the  second, 
he  partakes  more  surely  of  the  nature  of  the  third,  whose 
works  are  however  so  scarce  that  one  cannot  affirm  any^ 
tiling  with  too  great  certainty.  "He  was  a  goldsmith,  a 
master  of  perspective,   a  sculptor  and  carver,  a  painter 


■  These  f&clB  and  dates  are  nil  I  does  not  give  sufficient  author- 
well  known,  and  may  be  proved  |  itj,  is  that  Verrocchio  was  appron- 
on  referance  to  Qaye,  Carteggio.  J  tice  to  Ginliano  Varrocchi  a  Flo- 
Vol.  I.  p.  367  and  fol.  569,  7oJrenUne  goldsmitb.  Vide  excerpt 
76,  and  Vas.  Vol.  V.  p.  133  and,  in  Vas.  Vol.  V.  p.  139. 
following,  with  the  notes  of  the 

commentators.  '  "InFiorenza,  nella  sagrestia 

dl  S.  Lorenio,   nn   lavamani    dl 

*  Vas.  Vol.  V.  p.  139.  Baldi-  marmo,  nel  quale  la»or&  pari- 
uncci,  Opere.  Vol.  6.  p.  422.  Del  mente  Andrea  Verrocchio."  (Vbb. 
MigUore's  statement,  for  which  he    Vol.  III.  p.  259.) 
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and  a  muncian."  These  words  of  Vasari  *  eeem  appro- 
priate to  characterize  the  mastery  of  Leonardo  who 
grasped  so  many  varieties  of  talent,  and  who  issues  from 
the  atelier  of  Verroccliio.  Yet  if  we  test  the  man  by  his 
work,  we  find  that  Verrocchio  was  indeed  not  merely  a 
goldsmith,  but  a  sculptor  and  c&rvei',  a  draughtsman 
and  a  painter.  It  is  true  that  his  sculpture  is  mostly 
bronze,  but  he  is  almost  unrivalled  in  that  metal;  and 
the  CoUeoni  monument  testifies  to  this,  whilst  it  proves 
his  power  as  a  designer,  his  knowledge  of  perspective,  of 
form,  motion  and  anatomy.  These  last  acquirements  are 
essenUally  prominent  in  the  Pollaiuoli  and  were  therefore 
common  to  them  and  to  their  cotemporary  and  rival;  but 
Verrocchio  rises  above  the  art  of  the  goldsmith,  stands 
at  a  higher  level  than  Antonio  and  Fiero,  and  fitly  re- 
presents that  combination  of  science  and  art  which  was 
continued  and  perfected  by  Leonardo.  In  judging  his 
remains  it  is  necessary  to  examine  and  to  keep  in  mind 
not  only  the  creations  of  a  cotemporary  or  bygone  time, 
but  those  of  a  subsequent  period;  and  the  productions  of 
Leonardo  as  well  as  those  of  Lorenzo  di  Credi  teach 
us  to  appreciate  at  their  just  value  the  attiunments  of 
their  master,  whose  complex  of  works  is  confined  to  a 
few  remarkable  examples.  It  is  characteristic  and  illus- 
trative of  this  fact,  that  the  drawings  of  Verrocchio,  of 
Leonardo,  and  even  in  some  cases  of  Lorenzo  di  Credi 
suggest  doubts  as  to  which  of  the  three  may  be  the  real 
author;  and  the  difference  which  appears  on  analysis 
seems  only  to  arise  from  the  stamp  on  some  of  them  of 
a  vaster  genius  and  superior  skill.  Their  style,  which  is 
original  in  Verrocchio,  is  the  same.  They  all  define  form 
with  extraordinary  precision  and  finish,  whilst  their  lights, 
shadows  and  reflections  possess  the  silvery  clearness  and 
polish  natural  to  a  carver  in  metal.  A  splendid  profile 
of  a  horse  in  the  collection  of  drawings  of  the  Louvre, 
sketched   with   point   on   prepared   paper   and   shadowed 

'  Vol.  V.  p.  13B. 
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with  light  bister  on  the  edge  of  the  oatline,  ma;  afford 
an  appropriate  illustration.  It  rests  three  legs  on  pillare, 
recals  the  bronzes  on  the  facade-  of  S.  M'ark  at  Venice, 
and  is  properly  assigned  to  Verrocchio,  as  it  seems  a 
study  for  the  Colleoni  monument.  But  the  style  and  the 
technical  skill  fitly  represent  the  genius  of  Leonardo; 
ad^pdtadrawiiig  might  be  assigned  to  him  without  diniin- 
iahing  Im  fame.  The  drawings  of  this  and  other  col- 
lections, bat  chiefly  the  most  complete  series  brought 
together  by  Mr.  Beiset  and  now  in  the , hands  of  H.  R. 
H.  the  Dnke  d'Aumale  offer  the  same  peculiarity,  and 
leave  the  student  in  doubt  whether  he  is  looking  at 
works  of  Verrocchio,  Leonardo,  or  Lorenzo  di  Credi. 
The  forme  of  infants,  for  instance,  are  remarkably  charac- 
teristic. Their  prototype  is  in  the  beautiful  bronze,  ori- 
ginally cast  and  chiselled  for  a  fountain  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Medici's  villa  at  Careggi,  and  transferred  later  to 
the  court  of  the  old  Palazzo  at  Florence.  A  boy  holds 
a  struggling  dolphin  under  his  ana,  and  the  pressure 
seems  to  produce  the  fall  of  water  from  the  fish's  nos- 
trils. "Nothing,  says  Bumohr  truly,  in  his  happiest  vein 
of  description,  can  be  gayer  or  more  lively  than  the  ex- 
pression and  action  of  this  infant,  and  no  modem  bronze 
can  be  named  that  combines  such  beautiful  treatment 
with  such  perfect  style.  It  is  s  picture  of  a  half  flying, 
half  running  motion,  whose  varied  action  is  still  true  to 
the  centre  of  gravity.  With  a  happy  feeling,  the  artist 
has  given  to  ^e  chiA  a  pleasing  fulness  of  rounding, 
and  to  the  wings  a  cAfliu  aii^ular  sharpness."' 

The  drawings  of  children^to  which  attention  is  now 
directed  produce  the  .same  impression  as  this  bronze  and 
offer  to  the  eye  the  perfection  of  the  same  type.  This, 
indeed,  is  natural,  because  the  principles  on  which  both 


'  Kamohr,  FoTschnngen.  Vol.  n.  of  time;  uod  the  result  has  been 

p.  304.    He  adds  and  the  remark  the  creation  of  hardneeses  which 

IB  Btill  true:  "TbJ|model  piece  the  spectator  mnet  not  attribute 

was  lately  deprivXbv   cleaucrH  to  the  artist,  but  to  the  barhariflm 

of  its  beautiful  'patia,  the  pffect  of  our  day." 

%  26* 
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are  produced  are  the  same.  The  pleasing  fulness  which 
Romohr  notes  is  carried  to  an  exaggerated  measure  in 
the  children  of  Lorenzo  di  Credi.  He  is  not  content 
with  plumpness,  but  introduces  pingtiidity,  the  fat  pro- 
trusions of  parts  being  awkwardly  apparent  at  the  joints, 
which  they  reduce  to  lines  compressing  the  flesh  and 
forcing  it  as  it  were  to  bulge.  The  study  of  nature's 
realism  at  the  same  time  affects  the  choice  of  forma ;  and 
short-necked,  thin-cheBted,  large-limbed  infants  assume 
an  action  proper  to  an  over  fat  condition. '  But  this 
was  Lorenzo  di  Credi's  favorite  system  of  line;  and  he 
draws  in  successions  of  curves  not  only  the  flesh  of  the 
limbs  and  body,  but  the  component  parts  of  eyes  and 
mouths,  checking  or  stopping  them  with  marked  points 
at  the  necessary  places. 

These  peculiar  characteristics  of  Lorenz6  di  Credi  may 
be  noticed  in  a  minor  degree  in  some  of  the  bronzes  of 
Verrocchio,  but  are  least  visiblo  in  the  David  of  the 
Uffizi.* 

Verrocchio's  idea  of  the  shepherd  champion  is  that  of 
a  young  man  whose  forms  have  not  attained  the  full  de- 
velopment of  manhood,  elastic  and  nimble  in  motion,  and 
built  on  a  promising  scantling,  but  still  lean  and  bony 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  narrow  thorax  and  the  long  slen- 
der extremities.  The  attitude  is  free,  the  left  leg  at 
ease,  the  left  hand  on  the  haunch.  The  right  wields  the 
sword -which  baa  just  dispatched  the  head  that  lies  at 
David's  feet.  A  hip  cloth  and  greaves,  the  only  articles  of 
dress,  scantily  cover  forms  worked  out  with  great  knowledge 
of  nature  and  anatomy.  The  bare  head  with  its  copious 
locks  is  a  little  aged,  in  ^e  like  those  which  Leonardo 
prized  and  transmitted  to  Uie  Lombard  school  of  the 
Luini.  The  figure  in  its  totality  combines  the  adoles- 
cent character  of  Michael  Angelo's  David,  with  an  atti- 
tude conceived  according  to  the  laws  of  modem  art  em- 

*  The  elbows,  for  iiisUnce,  «re  I  dernee  No.  397.  •/<  I'f"  •i=e.  Vide 
ncccHHHTilr  thrown  out.  Vm.  p.  H2,  Qaje,  Ckrteggio.  Vol. 

'  Uriixi.  Salle  des  Bronzes  mo- 1 1,  p.  572. 
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bodied  in  LeODardo's  treatiBeB.  Less  grand  than  that  of 
Donatetlo  which  ifi  renuDiBcent  of  the  old  Greek,  it  is  a 
truer  imitation  of  nature  and  livelier  in  action. 

The  Incredulity  of  S.  Thomas  at  Orsaamichele  givee 
occasion  for  a  fuller  derelopment  of  flesh  parts.  S.  Tho- 
mas, in  motion  and  probing  the  wound,  is  youthful  and 
plump,  but  the  fulness  exaggerated  by  Lorenzo  di  Credi 
is  already  marked.  The  figure,  however,  is  surprising 
for  the  advance  in  art  which  it  proclfums,  and  the  motion 
which  it  renders.  The  Redeemer  riuses  his  right  arm 
and  uncovers  his  side.  The  figure  has  some  of  the  rigid- 
ity of  bronze.  The  type  is  somewhat  aged  and  pin- 
ched in  the  features,  the  flesh  sparingly  covering  tiie 
skeleton  of  bone  in  the  frame;  but  this  is  a  peculiarity 
of  Verrocchio  in  painting  as  in  bronze,  apparent  in  the 
Baptism  of  the  Academy  of  Arts  at  Florence,  axtd  in 
Leonardo.  Some  coarseness  and  pui'Gness  in  the  extrem- 
ities are  also  to  be  noticed,  but  the  group  in  its  total- 
ity is  a  fine  and  beautifully  polished  bronze.  The  most 
remarkable  point  in  the  work  is  the  involved  nature  of 
the  drapery.  It  is  no  longer  broken  like  that  of  the 
Pollfuuoli;  but  betrays  the  eflfort  to  obtain  round  and 
sweeping  lines,  combined  with  a  method  ol  closing  the 
pufT  of  the  cloth  above  the  eye  of  the  fold.  Searching 
detiul  sacrifices  the  planes  of  the  flesh.'  The  stuffs  have 
tlie  appearance  of  being  lined,  or  double  like  those  of 
Lorenzo  di  Credi ;  and  the  drapery  gains  a  material  form 
similar  to  that  which  characterizes  the  Umbrians,  Fioren- 
zo  di  Lorenzo,  Penigino  and  even  Pintnricchio.  The 
reader  must  pardon  this  minuteness  of  criticism.  It  helps 
us  to  test  tiie  value  of  Vaeari's  assertion  that  Verrocchio 
was  one  of  the  masters  of  Pietro  Ferugino,  and  enables 
us  to  admit  that  he  may  in  this  point  be  correct.^     Had 


*  The  embroideries  in  the  maot- 
leg  are  chiselled  with  all  the  fiaiah 
pecniiar  to  bronze. 

■  This  ia  clear,  since  we  find  a 
point  of  contact  between  VerroC' 


chio,  Ferugino  and  Fiorcozo  di 
Lorenzo.  Perngino  is  proved  to 
have  been  in  Florence  in  1482, 
at  which  time  Lorenzo  di  Credi 
was    23 — 4    years    of    age.     The 
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we  not  material  proof  that  Lorenzo  di  Credi  wae  Ver- 
rocchio'B  pupil;  ve  ehould  guess  the  fact  from  the  ana- 
lysis of  ^G  bronze  of  OrBanmicbele;  and  it  is  possible 
that  Lorenzo  who  was  twenty  four  years  of  age  when 
the  work  was  completed,  may  have  been  assistant  to  the 
master  at  that  time. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci  was  influenced  by  better  models 
such  as  the  David,  and  started  from  ground  of  greater 
vantage  than  Lorenzo  di  Crcdi.  He  followed  a  progres- 
sive path  in  which  Lorenzo  remained  stationary;  and  so 
the  two  pupils  of  Vorrocchio  parted  on  the  road  of  art. 

The  last  plastic  creation  of  Yerrocchio  is  the  equestrian 
statue  of  Colleoni  at  Venice,  which  remained  incomplete 
at  the  sculptor's  death  and  which  Lorenzo  di  Crcdi  would 
have  finished,  had  the  dying  wish  of  his  master  been 
attended  to.  It  is  the  masterpiece  of  its  time  and  affords 
ufi  full  compensation  for  the  loss  of  those  of  Leonardo, 
whose  talent  for  reproducing  form,  action,  anatomy  and 
the  life  of  the  horse  it  explains. 

The  creations  of  tho  master  and  of  the  pupils  indeed 
combine  to  elucidate  their  several  careers;  and  Leonar- 
do's pictures  help  the  critic  to  judge  of  Verrocchio's 
talent  as  a  painter,  in  the  absence  of  more  than  one 
certfun  example  by  the  latter.  It  is  obvious  that  Ver- 
rocchio's atelier  could  not  sensibly  differ  from  that  of 
other  men  of  his  class  and  period.  He  devoted  his  time 
perhaps  more  exclusively  to  the  duties  of  the  sculptor 
and  carver  than  to  those  of  the  painter;  but  his  «hop 
was  like  that  of  the  Pollaiuoli,  and  we  cannot  conceive  a 
man  of  his  genius  and  varied  accomjilisbments  to  have 
'  been  less  talented  or  less  practised  in  one  branch  than 
in  the  other.  The  solitary  picture  which  he  has  left  be- 
hind,' is  not  of  interest  only  as   showing  what  methods 

■cbool  of  Verrocchio  and  that  of  [  'He  painted  in  8.  Domeuico 
Peragiuo  may  have  had  a  con-  of  Florence  a  pictnre  which  has 
nectiou  together  throngh  Loreneo,  since  disappeared.  It  is  difficult 
tb«  latter  and  Pemgino  having  a  to  aa;  whether  U  was  the  same 
oommon  tenderneaa  and  calm  in  I  which  \»  engraved  nnder  his  name 
their  artistic  nature.  in  tho  Ettruria  Pittrlce,  for  that 
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were  in  use  in   hia  bottega,    what   the    tendency   of   his 
school  might  be,  it  is  of  value  in  ipany  other  ways.     It 
introduces  the  student  to  the  youth  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
who    is   declared  with    all  probability  to  have  laboured 
there.'    It  not  only  characterizes  the  style  of  Verrocchio, 
bat  it  foreshadows  and  embodies  the  principles  which  are 
developed    in    the  Virgin   of  the  Rocks  and  which  tind^- 
their  perfection  in  the  Mona  Lisa.   It  rcveafs  finally  that     \ 
Verrocchio  had  the  same   character,    and   employed   the 
same  technical  processes    in  painting,    as  the  Pollaiuoli, 
in    so    far   as    the    variety   of    their    respective    natures 
allowed  hiin.    The  contrast  between  men  who  enjoyed  a 
well  earned  reputation  as  cotemporaries  was  neither  cu- 
rious nor  unfrequent.     A   rough    but    powerful    fibre,    a 
vigour   and    energy  which    class    the  Pollaiuoli   amongst 
the   prototypes   of   Michael  Angelo  and  Signorelli,  were 
tempered  in  Verrocchio  by  the  gifts   of  a  higher  nature. 
If  Verrocchio's  design    strikes   us   as   still    realistic   and 
searching,   it  is  cleaner  and  more   exquisitely  perfected. 
If  in  bronze  statuary  he  does  not  lose  rigidity,  his  mind 
conceives  and  creates  something  animated  by  the  greater 
and  more  universal  laws    inherent  in   sculpture.     If  his 
landscape  varies  little  in  style  from  that  of  the  Pollaiuoli, 
if  bis  technical  mode  of  pMnting  rcBembles   theirs,    the     / 
impression  in  the  first  place  is  greater,  because  he  strove    / 
for  more  lightness  and  vapour;  in  the  second,  because,  in  j 
spite  of  difficulty  in  manipulating  the  high  surface  co-   !• 
lour,    the  result  is  less  hard  aad  less  incomplete.     Ver-    I 
rocchio's  is  a  higher  nature  enriched  by  a  more  educated^ 
and  general  taste  than  that  of  the  Pollaiuoli.  His  Baptism 
of  Christ,'  unfinished  and  injured  though  it  be,  ofFers  to 
us  a  picture   of  calm  and  composure,    of   reverent  and 
tender  worship,  which  carries  with  it  a  special  charm. 
The  resigned   consciousness  of  the  Saviour  receiving  the 

alio  is  not  now  to  be  traced.  But  |  VallombroBa   at  8.   Salvl.     Vaa. 

lee  Vafc  Vol.  V.  p.  146.  Vol.  V.  p.  IM,  now  in  Academy 

'  Vat.  Vol.  T.  p.  14e.  of  ArtB  at  Florence  No.  43.  gale* 

'  Executed  for   the  brelhrea  of|rie  des  gr.  tableaux. 
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water  which  S.  John  pours  on  his  head,  —  the  questioning 
tender  air  of  the  two  beautiful  angels  who  wait  on  the 
bank  of  the  brook  to  minister  to  the  Redeemer's  wants,  — 
the  brook  itself  running  in  its  bed  of  pebbles  round  a 
projection  of  rock  crowned  with  trees  from  a  distance 
of  lake  and  hills,  the  palm-tree  with  the  bird  flying  into 
it,  —  the  mixture  of  the  mysteries  of  solitude  and  worship 
are  all  calcuhited  to  affect  the  senses  of  the  beholder. 

Descending  to  a  more  critical  analysis  we  find  the  type 
of  the  Saviour  not  absolutely  select,  somewhat  imperfect 
in  proportion  and  form,  but  bony  and  drawn  or  modelled 
with  a  searching  study  of  anatomical  reality.  The  Baptist 
is  unfinished.'  He  presents  to  us  the  stifif  action  and 
some  of  the  vulgarity  of  a  model.  The  curly  headed 
angel  presenting  his  front  face  to  the  spectator  is  beau- 
tiful. His  chiselled  features,  shadowed  in  light  greenish 
gray  over  the  bright  local  tone,  are  fair  to  look  upon;* 
bul  he  is  surpassed  in  beauty  and  feeling  by  his  fellow- 
angel  whose  back  is  towards  the  beholder,  whilst  bis 
head,  gently  bent  and  looking  up  to  the  Saviour,  pre- 
sents the  rotatory  lines  of  brow,  chedt,  and  mouth,  which 
illustrate  the  application  of  a  law  in  rendering  movement 
familiar  to  the  great  painters  of  the  sixteenth  century.* 
So  fresh  and  innocent,  so  tender  and  loving  is  this  angel, 
it  strikes  one  as  the  finest  ever  produced  in  the  manner 
of  Verrocchio.  The  soft  gaiety  and  grace  in  the  play  of 
,  the  exquisite  features,  the  pure  silvery  outlines  and 
modelling  of  the  parts,  of  the  hair  and  lashes,  the  chaste 
ornaments  which  deck  the  collar  of  the  bright  green 
tunic  damasked  in  brown  at  the  sleeves,  the  edges  of  the 
lucid  blue  mantle*  and  the  dress  which  1b  held  ready  for 
the  Saviour:   this  all  combines   to  form  a  total  revealing 


'  The  Sesh,  particular!]'  of  the 
arms,  U  only  prepared,  the  veins 
and  musclea  being  already  defined. 
The  hend  ie  nearer  completion 
than  the  rest.  The  red  drapery 
is  prepared  with  lake  and  shadowed 
with   the    same,    the  high   lights 


being  the  gronnd  of  the  table. 

'  He  wears  a  blao  tunic.  Hig 
hands  are  bony  and  thin. 

'  This  law  is  illnstrated  by 
Leonardo. 

*  The  bine  mantle  is  lioed-vlth 
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the  finieh,  the  study,  coDspicaous  in  Leonardo.  In  type 
and  in  the  expression  of  tender  feeling  the  face  and 
forms  of  this  figure  are  equal  to  those  of  the  Virgin  of 
the  Rocks,  whilst  the  draperies  by  their  broken  nature, 
the  colour  by  its  impasto,  recal  the  same  example  to 
mind.  The  force  of  chiaroscuro  alone  is  not  so  great; 
but  every  thing  conlimis  the  statement  of  Vasari  that 
Leonardo  helped  Verrocchio  to  punt  the  picture. 

Da  Vinci  must  undoubtedly  have  produced  some  fine 
and  interesting  pieces  previous  to  the  creation  of  the 
great  ones  which  brought  him  fame.  Tlie  angel  in  the 
Baptism  combines  the  principles  of  Verrocchio' s  style 
with  the  laws  of  the  art  of  tiie  sixteenth  century,  the 
freshness  of  a  youthful  effort  with  its  natural  minuteness 
and  carefulness  of  finish.  It  is  the  work  of  a  budding 
genius  comparable  to  Raphael  at  the  school  of  Perugino, 
an  outpouring  from  which  we  may  trace  the  origin  of  Da 
Vinci's  manner  and  the  success  of  the  pictures  which  he 
afterwards  produced.  Leonardo  declares  that  the  choice 
of  form  and  the  mode  of  rendering  it  should  be  such  as 
to  please  IcBB  at  ^irst  sight  than  on  lengthened  examina- 
tion. The  proof  that  he  assimilated  the  painter's  work 
to  that  of  the  bronze  carver  is  in  this  angel  of  the  Bap- 
tism, which  reveals  the  germ  of  Leonardo's  greatness  as 
a  searcher,  of  the  laws  by  which  rotundity  is  produced 
with  the  aid  of  tight  and  shade,  and  betrays  his  want 
of  feeling  for  colour. 

Technically  considered  with  reference  to  methods  of 
painting  the  Baptism  itluetrates  the  general  remarks  made 
at  the  outset  of  this  chapter.  The  colour,  laid  on  with 
the  impasto  and  high  surface  of  that  of  the  Pollaiuoli, 
is  softer.  Its  manipulation  is  still  difficult,  because  the 
medium  has  not  yet  been  improved  to  complete  absence 
of  viscosity.  Reflections  are  carefully  introduced  between 
the  shadow  and  its  outline.  The  reddish  lights  are 
sharp  and  dry.  The  lips  have  high  contours  and  are 
touched  with  streaks  at  the  highest  parts,   and  the  same 
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principle  is  carried  out  in  the  articulations  of  the  fleah 
parts  generally. 

Having  now  defined  in  a  certain  measure  the  variooB 
styles  of  Verrocchio,  Leonardo  and  Lorenzo  di  Credi,  we 
may  pass  to  the  examination  of  certain  pictures  assigned 
to  the  master  whose  life  is  the  more  special  object  of 
this  study. 

A  round  of  the  Virgin  holding  on  her  knee  the  infant 
Saviour,  who  caresses  the  infant  S.  John,  in  the  museum 
of  Berlin, '  exhibits  less  the  manner  and  drawing  of  Ver- 
rocchio than  the  features  of  Lorenzo,  chiefly  in  the  sys- 
tem of  colour  and  its  finish,  in  the  exaggerated  forms 
of  the  child  and  in  the  style  of  draperies.  The  picture 
is  indeed  one  which  recals  Verrocchio's  pupil  after  he 
had  left  the  master's  atelier,  though  in  colour  and  exe- 
cution inferior  even  to  his  creations. 

A  Virgin  and  child  with  the  infant  S.  John,  in  the 
Dresden  gallery,  is  assigned  to  Leonardo  and  bears  the 
same  character  as  the  foregoing.* 

A  picture  of  Tobit  and  the  three  Archangels,  in  the 
Munich  gallery,'  assigned  to  Verrocchio,  may  be  clas- 
sed amongst  the  works  of  some  feeble  pupil  of  Filippino 
Lippi  or  Botticelli.  A  Virgin  and  child,  in  the  same 
coUection,*  reminds  one  of  a  poor  copy  from  Lorenzo  di 
Credi. 

There  are  other  pictures  which  claim  attention  at  this 
place,  pictures  usually  classed  under  the  name  of  Pe- 
sello  or  Pesellino,  and  giving  occasionto  conflicting  judg- 
ments. Some  critics,  as  we  have  said  in  the  lives  of  the 
Peselli,  are  inclined  to  suggest  the  Polluuoli  as  the  prob- 
able authors.  It  is  of  interest  to  study  these  works, 
bearing  in  mind  what  has  been  sud  of  the  manner  of 
those  painters  and  of  the  variety  which  it  presents  when 
compared  with  that  of  Verrocchio. 
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A  Virgin,  holding  before  her  the  naked  infant,  erect  and 
flying  ft  bird  with  a  string,  belongs  to  the  collection  of 
Mr.  Barker  in  London,  and  is  fairly  asBignod  by  him  to 
the  Pollaiuoli.'  The  Virgin  exhibits  the  thin  long  shape, 
the  broad  forehead,  and  the  pointed  and  scooped  chin, 
the  curvilinear  system  of  rendering  flesh,  peculiar  to  the 
school  of  Verrocchio.  The  nude  of  the  child  is  in  the  bul- 
ging forms  already  described  in  this  chapter,  and  is  rude- 
ly executed.  The  colour  is  softer  than  that  of  the  Pol- 
Wuoli  and  seems  a  medium  between  theirs  and  Verrocchio's. 

The  Virgin,  holding  the  naked  infant  erect  on  a  balus- 
trade, is  a  better  picture  under  the  name  of  Peaello  in  the 
Berlin  Museum.*  The  type  and  character  of  the  figures 
are  similar  to  those  of  Mr.  Barker's  picture,  but  the  col- 
our has  more  impasto,  is  more  lucid  and  fused,  and  the 
piece  has  much  of  the  finish  noticeable  in  the  Pollaiuoli 
and  Verrochio. 

Another  picture  of  the  same  general  character  is  the 
Virgin,  holding  the  infant  erect  on  a  balustrade,  with  his 
feet  on  a  cushion  in  the  Staedei  Gallery  at  Frankfort, 
where  it  is  attributed  to  Pesello.  The  type  of  the  child 
reminds  one  of  that  expressed  in  the  designs  of  Verroc- 
chio and  his  school  and  even  of  the  bronze  of  the  boy 
struggling  with  the  dolphin.  That  of  the  Virgin  displays 
the  same  principles.  The  outline  is  very  precise  and  the 
colour  spare  so  as  to  show  the  underground  through  it.' 

Superior  to  the  foregoing  and  one  of  the  fine  produc- 
tions of  the  Florentine  school  of  this  time  is  the  Virgin 
adoring  the  infant  which  lies  naked  on  her  lap,  between 


■  A  cnrtain  at  each  side  is  fas-  I  *  No.  40.   Staedei  Qallerj  C»ta- 

teoed  back  as  it  were  to  open  out  logne-     The   iDfaDt   hulds   a  Teil 

the  scene,   and  the  diataoce  U  a  about    his    middle    irilb    his    left 

Undscape.  haod.     Uis  right  gives  tbe  bleis- 

*  No.   108.   of  Catalogue.     The  ing.   The  Virgin's  mantle  is  bine 

Virgin    has    hot    little  shoulders,  with  angnlar  folds  like   those  of 

Her  green  mantle  is  angular   in  Verrocchio  and  Leonardo;  abroach 

fold,  with  a  collar  about  the  neck,  fastena   hia   dress.     Her   tunic  is 

Her  tunic  is  red,  the  hand  small  rednithgoldborders.  Baokgronnd; 

and  thin.   The  distance  is  a  land-  an  interior  and  a  landscape  seen 

scape.  through  a  window. 
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two  angels,  a  picture,  the  ornameDt  of  our  NatioDal  Gal- 
lery. '  The  artist's  manner  is  akin  to  that  which  may  be 
traced  in  the  Baptism  of  Verrocchio.  The  stature  and 
contours  of  the  Virgin,  the  outlines  of  the  bead  and 
hands  are  more  tike  those  of  Verrocchio  than  those  of 
the  FoUiuuoli.  If  one  should  be  required  to  describe  an 
infant  by  Lorenzo  di  Credi,  he  could  not  do  so  more  ap- 
propriately than  by  sketcbiog  out  this  of  the  National 
gallery,  an  infant  whose  excessive  plumpness  of  flesh,  ab- 
sence of  neck  and  ponderosity  of  head,  whose  curves  of 
outline  are  essentially  an  exaggeration  of  those  in  the 
sketches  of  Verrocchio  and  Leonardo,  The  angel  to  the 
right  reminds  one  Of  that  of  Verrocchio.  The  angel  to 
the  left,  with  his  upturned  and  sentimentally  bent  head, 
is  foreshortened  as  Lorenzo  di  Credi  might  have  done. 
The  band,  though  bony  and  slender,  is  designed  with  much 
finesse.  The  drawing  of  tlie  forms  generally  is  so  pre- 
cise and  definite  that  it  could  not  have  been  carried  out 
with  more  care  or  minuteness.  The  ornamentation  exhi- 
bits the  richness  of  that  of  the  goldsmiths.  The  draperies 
of  the  angels  especially  are  like  those  of  Lorenzo,  whilst 
the  cleanness  and  pureaess  of  the  gay  colours  and  their 
poUsb  indicate  again  the  manner  of  Credi.  The  style  in 
fact  is  such  an  one  as  starUng  from  that  of  the  bronze 
of  S.  Thomas  at  Orsanmichele,  becomes  developed  in  the 
pictarea  of  Verroccliio's  pupil. 

Though  a  common  art  may  be  noticed  in  Verrocchio 
and  the  FoUaiuoli,  a  variety  is  clearly  noticeable  in  their 
mode  of  thought  and  feeling.  The  Virgin  of  the  Kational 
gallery  is  less,  redolent  of  the  nature  and  feeling  of  the 
FoUaiuoli  than  of  that  of  Verrocchio  and  Lorenzo  di  Credi. 
The  student  may  test  this  by  comparing  in  the  National 
gallery  itself  a  masterpiece  by  the  first  and  two  pictures 
by  the  last  with  the  Virgin  and  child  under  notice.     He 

'  No.  296.  National  Gallery  Ca- 1  Pioro  della  FraDcesca.  A  note  to 
talogue.  Attigned  to  Domenico  the  Catalogue  a\xggeete  that  it 
Ghirlandaio ,  and  considered  by  may  be  a  tempera  by  Antonio 
■ome    to  bave    been    painted   by  |  Pollaiuolo. 
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will  surely  admit  a  greater  approach  to  the  works  of  Lorenzo 
than  to  the  creationa  of  the  PoUaiuoli.  He  will  see  tliat 
Lorenzo's  style,  execution,  form,  colour,  drawing  and  drap- 
eries are  derived  from  the  school  represented  by  the  pict- 
ure under  review;  and  more  like  it  than  even  the  Bap- 
tism of  Verrocchio.  It  is  not  impossible  therefore  that  the 
panel  of  the  National  Gallery  should  be  executed  by 
Credi  in  the  atelier  of  Verrocchio.  This  and  the  other 
works  of  the  same  class  previously  noticed  are,  it  is  true 
painted  in  tempera,  a  system  in  vrbich  the  extant  pro- 
ductions of  the  PoUaiuoli  and  Verrocchio  are  not  executed. 
Still  they  embody  the  features  of  Yerrochio's  school,  and 
this  to  a  greater  extent  than  those  peculiar  to  the  school  of 
the  PoUaiuoli.' 

We  may  conclude  this  notice  by  a  glance  at  two  more 
works.  A  round  of  the  holy  family  in  the  collection  of 
the  Marquis  of  Westminster  exihibited  at  Manchester,*  is  in 
the  manner  of  Lorenzo  di  Credi. 

A  profile  portrait  (bust)  of  a  lady  in  a  gold  headdress 
successively  in  the  galleries  of  Miss  Rogers  and  Mr. 
Bromley,  assigned  at  one  time  to  Verrocchio,  and  later  to 
Follaiuolo,  is  stamped  with  the  character  of  Filippino 
Lippi's  style,  and  is,  we  believe,  a  fine  work  of  the  youth 
of  Raffaellino  del  Garbo.' 


■  The  Catalogae  of  the  National 
Oallery  (Ed.  of  1S63)  admiU  that 
the  Httdonna  (tf06)  ma^  be  by 
BDotber  maater  than  Dom.  Gliir- 
landaio  to  nhom  it  is  assigDed, 
and  aiiggcsts  Antonio  Pollaiuolo 
as  the  probable  aathor. 


.   of  HanchcBtei'  Cala- 


11  nnit  pearls.  On  one  side 
is  a  Bcutcbeon.  The  pictare  Was 
knocked  down  at  M'.  Bromley's 
sale  to  M'.  Martin  for  S30  guineas. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

SANDRO  BOTTICELLI. 


Amongst  the  epectatorB  of  the  martyrdom  of  S.  Peter 
ptunted  hy  Filippino  Lippi  in  the  Brancacci  chapel,  one 
on  the  right  is  a  BtUlen  and  seiiBual  looking  man  in  profile, 
whose  head  is  remarkable  for  the  salience  of  the  nose,  the 
deep  aet  of  the  eye  under  the  pent-house  of  the  brow,  the 
heavineBa  of  the  underjaw  and  the  size  of  a  large  and 
fleshy  mouth.  A  pntple  cap  covers  copious  long  flow- 
ing locks,  a  red  mantle  envelops  the  form;  and  the  1^ 
are  encased  in  green  hose.  This,  according  to  Vasari,  is 
the  portrait  of  Sandro  Botticelli,  the  cotemporary  of  Do- 
menicoGhirlandaio,  Benozzo,  Vorrocchio  and  Pietro  Peru- 
gino,  an  artist  who  developed  at  varioas  periods  of 
his  career  the  semi-religious,  semi-fanciful  feeling  of  Fra 
Filippo  and  the  more  realistic  character  of  the  PollaiuoU 
and  Verrocchio ,  and  a  vehement  and  passionate  manner  of 
his  own  at  last,  in  which  he  combined  power  with  fantas- 
tic exuberance  of  thought. 

Bom  in  1447,  he  was  the  youngest  son  of  Mariano  Fi- 
lipepi  of  Florence, '  who  apprenticed  him  to  a  goldsmith.' 
But  hiB  inclination  favoured  the  study  of  painting,  and 
Fra  Filippo  Lippi  seems  to  have  been  the  first  artist  upon 
whom  he  chose  to  model  his  style.  No  painter  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  illustrates  better  than  Botticelli  the  varioua 
changes  which  the  art  of  the  time  had  successfully  under- 
gone. Coming  into  the  world  when  Angelico  tottered  on 
the  brink  of  the  grave,   he  saw  Fra  Filippo  modify  the 

»  Onye,  Cnrteggio.  Vol.'l.  p.p.  MS— 4.        •  Vas.  Vol.  V.  p.  110, 
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purely  reUgious  feeling  peculiar  to  tiie  conTent,  and  ex- 
haust the  practiBe  of  filling  large  wall -spaces'  in  the  old 
tempera  maDner.  He  was  in  a  position  to  profit  by  the 
varying  buccobs  or  fulure  of  men  whose  efforts  were  di- 
rected towards  innovation  in  the  use  of  mediums  and  ve- 
hicles. He  enjoyed  the  fruits  gathered  with  labour  by 
conacientiouB  students  of  perspective;  and  felt  the  influence 
of  those  who  combined  die  experience  of  plastic  and  pic- 
torial science.  He  personitied  the  condition  of  the  art  of 
his  time,  sjtd  being  of  an  impetuous  character,  embodied 
most  of  its  defects  with  some  of  its  qualities.  We  can 
understand  the  consideration  in  which  he  was  held,  when 
we  hear  Vasari  say, '  that  he  was  the  best  master  in  Flor- 
ence, at  the  death  of  Fra  Filippo.  We  can  conceive  that 
such  an  opinion  might  be  held  in  the  earlier  period  of 
Botticelli's  career,  when  Domenico  Ghirlandaio  had  not  as 
yet  enjoyed  the  full  expanse  of  his  power;  though,  even 
then,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  assign  the  palm  to  one 
more  than  to  the  oilier.  In  1480,  Botticelli  painted  a  S.  Au- 
gustin  in  fresco  at  Ogniesanti,  and  spent  upon  it  the  vigour 
of  conception  and  boldness  of  hand  which|wore  characteristic 
of  his  style.  But  his  skill  is  marred  by  coarseness  akin 
to  that  of  Andrea  del  Castagno.  Domenico  Ghirlandaio 
competed  with  him  in  a  figure  of  S.  Jerom,  which  seems 
cold  and  somewhat  motionless  in  contrast,  but  which  is 
impregnated  with  more  nobleness  and  decorum.  Vasari 
who  could  appreciate  technical  skill  might  for  that  reason 
prefer  the  work  of  Botticelli  to  tliat  of  his  rival,  but  we 
look  in  vain  for  the  deep  expression  of  thought  and  sub- 
tlety which  the  biographer  discovers  and  praises.' 

Botticelli  was  just  past  the  age  of  twen^  two  when 
Fra  Filippo  died.  ^  We  may  assign  to  the  immediately 
succeeding  time  some  circular  pictures  bearing  the  impress 
of  the  friar's  influence,  in  conception  and  spirit,  in  cha- 
racter  and  action.     Still  fresh,  as  it  were,  from  i 

'  Vol.  IV.  p.  129.  I     '  He  <licJ  as  lias  been  a 

»  Vas,  Vol.  V,  p.  112.   Alber-    14G9. 
tini,  Mem.  nli.  mip.  p.  14.  { 
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cences  of  the  Carmelite's  maDner,  himself  in  an  age  in 
which  feeling,  if  it  exists  at  all,  finds  its  'way  to  the 
outer  surfaces,  he  conceived  Madonnas  full  of  a  naive 
tenderness.  He  supplied  the  lack  of  religious  feeling  and 
the  absence  of  select  types  by  affectionate  maternity  and 
silent  melancholy  in  the  face  of  the  mother  of  Christ,  an 
eager  service  in  childlike  saints  and  angels  attending 
for  the  performance  of  the  simplest  offices.  Thus  in  a 
round  at  the  Uffizi,'  in  which  he  imitated  the  style  of 
arrangement,  the  mode  of  drapery  carried  out  before  by 
Fra  Filippo,  and  already  reminiscent  in  him  of  reliefs 
by  Donatello  or  Desiderio  da  Settignano,  he  placed 
the  Virgin  on  a  seat,  with  the  infant  on  her  knee, 
but  intent  on  some  holy  thought  about  to  be  consigned 
to  ft  book  held  up  before  her  by  angels.  She  dips  a  pen 
in  the  ink-bottle.  A  diadem  is  held  up  above  her  head; 
and  through  the  centre  of  the  group  the  eye  wanders  out 
to  a  distance  of  bill  and  vale.  In  a  round  at  the  Louvre,^ 
reproducing  the  same  subject  with  a  slight  variation,  he 
interests  the  spectator  alike,  and  causes  a  fibre  to  vibrate, 
which  often  remuns  unmoved  before  the  colder  creations 
of  the  great  Qhirlandaio.  This  phase  of  Botticelli's  talent 
clearly  received  a  wide  support  amongst  the  patrons  of 
Florentine  art;  but  the  number  of  pictures  embodying 
the  same  or  kindred  subjects  produced  by  the  master  or 
by  the  apprentices  in  his  shop  must  have  created  a  sur- 
feit at  last,  because  they  soon  ceased  to  possess  the  fresh- 
ness, or  exhibit  the  care  in  technical  execution,  which 
were  conspicuous  in  the  earliest  and  best  of  them.  Bot- 
ticelli's position  as  a  painter  in  Florence,  ten  years  after 
Fra  Filippo's  death,  may  be  appreciated  by  a  fact  which 
has  but  recently  become  known.  The  student  of  Floren- 
tine history  remembers  the  tragic  incidents  of  the  con- 
spiracy of  the  Pazzi  (1478).  the  murder  of  Julian  de' 
Medici,  the  marvellous  escape  of  Lorenzo  from  a  similar 


'  No.  '. 
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fate,  and  the  complete  revenge  taken  upon  all  who  had 
shared  in  the  treason.  The  custom  of  painting  the  effigies 
of  conspirators  on  the  front  of  the  Public  Palace  had 
not  yet  been  abandoned  at  Florence,  and  the  trtutor  Pazxi 
were  depicted  by  Botticelli  on  the  walls  of  the  Palazzo 
Pubblico,  at  the  request  of  the  "Signori  Otto."' 

Sandro  had  perhaps  already  modified  his  early  manner 
at  this  time,  and  caught  the  impulse  given  to  Florentine 
ai't  by  the  goldsmith  painters,  the  Pollaiuoli  and  Ver- 
rocchio.  This  Impulse,  without  depriving  him  of  the 
characteristic  features  derived  from  the  teaching  of  Fra 
Pilippo,  varied  them  in  a  certain  measure,  taught  him  to 
control  the  vehemence  of  his  hand  and  the  vagaries  of 
bis  fancy,  to  devote  more  thought,' and  therefore  attain 
more  success,  in  the  distributioQ  of  his  subject  or  the 
grouping  and  action  of  his  figures,  and  to  simplify  and 
improve  his  drawing.  It  enabled  him  to  chasten  Home  ex- 
aggerations of  costume  and  ornament,  and  to  improve  his 
technical  execution  by  the  use  of  tones  more  bright  and 
transparent,  by  colours  more  harmonious  generally,  better 
fused  and  more  pastose  in  texture.  We  may  consider 
him  to  have  completed  under  this  favorable  influence  the 
figure  of  Fortitude  in  the  series  of  virtues,  of  which  the 
greater  part  had  already  been  furnished  to  the  Mercatan- 
zia  by  the  Pollaiuoli.  Botticelli's  figure,  which  has  follow- 
ed the  rest  of  the  Virtues  to  the  Uffizi,  combines  his 
style  with  the  technical  methods,  —  the  architectural  and 
ornamental  accessories  of  theirs;  and  it  shares  their  energy 
of  movement,  vulgarity  of  type  and  coarseness  of  extrem- 
ities or  articulations.'    If  in  a  single  figure  some  doubt 


'  Jaly  31.  1478.  "Item  servatis 
&c.  deUberaveTunt  et  stantiave- 
rnat  Sandro  Botticelli  pro  «jua 
iKbore  in  pingendo  pro'litorpg  Sor. 
qnadraginta  largoe.  Arcib.  Cent, 
di  Stato  di  Firenie  in  OioT. 
Stor.  degli  Arch.  Toacani, 
anno  VI.  1862.  note  to  p.  3. 

*  No.  1286.  Uffizi  Catalogue. 
The  figare    is    that    of   a   female 

VOL.  II. 


enthroned  under  a  niche.  She 
wcarfl  a  winged  helmet  adorned 
nith  pearU,  and  nields  a  clnb. 
The  cmbroidcriea,  the  parti co- 
trjui'ud  uiarblea  are  the  same  as 
in  the  virtnea  of  the  Pollainoli, 
and  it  would  iieem  aa  if  Botti- 
celli tried  to  keep  to  the  model 
of  the  figures  already  executed 
before  his.    This  piece  is  noticed 
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as  to  the  autborship  remains,  in  consequence  of  the  assi- 
milation to  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Pollaiuoli,  un- 
certainty is  not  pemutted  when  we  consider  the  allegory 
of  Spring  in  the  Academy  of  Arts  at  Florence,'  in  which 
Botticelli  gives  full  play  to  his  fancy,  and  embodies  at 
once  an  exaggeration  of  the  slendemeas  and  desinvelture 
of  Fra  Filippo  Lippi  with  the  realism  and  partiality  to 
ornament  of  the  Pollaiuoli  and  the  modelled  types  of  Ver- 
rocchio,  all  this  with  a  precision  and  finish  of  drawing 
in  every  part,  whether  principal  or  subordinate,  which 
alone  would  declare  the  influence  of  the  "orafi"  on  their 
cotemporary.  The  scene  is  a  landscape  of  wood,  orchard 
and  flowery  meadow.  A  man  with  a  winged  helmet  like 
a  Mercury  scantily  draped  about  the  hips,  with  a  sword 
at  his  side  and  striking  down  the  fruit  from  a  tree,  offers 
to  the  spectator  a  youthftil  form  in  fair  movement  and 
proportion.  Three  females  near  him  (?  the  Graces)  dance 
on  the  green  sward  in  the  light  folds  of  transparent  veils; 
a  fourth  (?  Venus)  stands  in  rich  attire  in  tiie  centre  of 
the  ground,  whilst,  above  them,  the  bli^d  Cupid  flies 
down  with  his  lighted  torch.  On  the  right  a  flying  ge- 
niuB,  whose  dress  flutters  in  the  wind,  wafts  a  stream  of 
air  towards  a  female  in  whose  hand  is  a  bow,  and  from 
whose  month  sprigs  of  roses  fall  into  the  garment  of  a 
nymph  at  her  side.  In  the  latter  figure  the  beholder  may 
trace  one  of  those  narrow  waisted,  thin-ankled,  Jong-toed 
forms,  reminiscent  of  Fra  Filippo,  but  recalling  also  the 
David  of  Verrocchio  in  the  shape  of  the  head,  and  the 
aged  cast  of  features  which  the  school  of  Leonardo  per- 
petuated in  Lombardy.  The  realism  of  the  goldsmiths 
is  united  to  their  luxurious  richness   of  ornament  and 


hy  T&s«ri  Tol.  V.  p.  Ill ,  and  Al- 
bertimi,  Hem.  nb.  nap.  p.  16. 
Two  pictures  in  the  Vfdii,  Ho.  16, 
B.  Virgin  t.ad  child,  No.  1286,  the 
same  subject  in  half  lengLhe,  have 
becD  mentioneil  in  the  life  of  Fra 
Filippo  and  are  again  noticed 
here  as  they  bear  on  the  face  of 


them  a  tnixtnre  of  the  styles  of 
the  friar  and  of  Botticelli  in  the 
figure  of  fortitude. 

\  No.  24.  Qalerie  dea  anciena 
tableau!.  Vide  Va«.  Vol.  V.  p.  113. 
The  picture  was  one  of  those 
originally  in  Cosmo's  villa  of  Caa- 
tello. 
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superabundance  of  jewellery  and  pearls;  whilst  the  me- 
thod ill  which  the  piece  is  painted  is  that  of  the  Pol- 
laiuoli,  improved  by  the  use  of  perhaps  less  viecoue  and 
consequently  lower  surface  colours.  It  is  a  picture  whose 
freshness  has  not  been  thoroughly  maintained,  but  of 
great  interest  as  an  illustration  of  the  gradual  growth  of 
Botticelli's  manner,  and  his  characteristic  treatment  of 
half  heathen  incidents  in  vogue  at  the  time  of  Lorenzo 
de'  Medici. 

The  measure  of  his  talent  in  the  production  of  sacred 
subjects  at  this  period  may  be  taken  from  the  adoration 
of  the  Magi,  executed  for  the  Medici  in  S.  M.  Novella,' 
and  intended  specially  to  honour  the  deceased  Cosmo  who 
kneels  before  the  Virgin  and  receives  the  blessing  of  the 
infant,  whose  foot  he  kisses.  Behind  him,  persons  of 
various  ages,  and  in  divers  action,  are  well  arranged  in 
the  space,  a  youth  standing  very  nobly  out  in  front.  A 
kneeling  group  balancing  this  one,  is  lined  with  a  rear 
rank  of  standing  spectators;^  and  S.  Joseph,  just  above 
and  behind  the  Virgin,  is  relieved  on  the  background,  in 
which  the  pent-house  rears  its  posts  and  beams.  A  tree 
and  peacock  enrich  the  subject;  and  the  usual  horizon 
graces  the  furthest  planes.  This  altarpiece  is  a  tempera, 
in  which  a  certain  animation  pervades  the  well  arranged 
groups;  great  truth  and  individuality  mark  the  portraits. 
The  heads  are  well  modelled  and  in  fur  relief;  and  some 
figures  are  grandly  draped.  The  drawing  is  pure  and 
the  colour  transparent,  and  the  picture  in  its  complete 
aspect  is  truly,  though  enthusiastically,  described  by  Va- 
sari  as  one  of  the  best  of  the  period.  About  the  time 
when  Botticelli  was  called  to  Rome  by  Sixtus  the  Fourth,* 
to  paint  in  the  Sixtine  chapel,  in  competition  with  Ghir- 
landfuo,  Perugino,   Gosimo  Rosselli,  and  Luca  Signorelli 


'  Now    No.   1189.    ScnoU  Toi- 1  scribed  by  Vasari  as  portrait*  of 
,na,  at  the  Uffiii.  Vbb.  Vol.  V.    Qiuliano  and  OiovaDiii  de'  Medici. 

IIG.    Albertini,    Mem.   nb.    (Vol,  V.  p.p.  115-116. 
I  p.  p.  14, 

•  The  two   other  Magi  are   de- '      '  Vas.  Vol.  V.  p.p.  116—117. 
21* 
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(V  1481  —  84),  he  had  just  executed  the  S.  Auguatin  of 
Ogniseanti,  in  which  the  slumbering  fire,  hitherto  kept 
under  aod  restrained  by  various  checks,  now  burst  out. 
He  combined  in  that  figure,  to  which  allusion  has  already 
been  made,  some  of  the  vulgarity  and  grimace  of  Andrea 
del.  Castagno  with  an  impetuosity  and  freedom  of  hand 
essentially  his  own.  It  was  a  ])eriod  of  great  activity 
in  Botticelli,  that  in  which  he  illustrated  with  designs 
an  edition  of  Dante  (1481)?  noted  for  the  fancy  and  spirit 
with  which  some  of  the  drawings  are  conceived.'  It  was 
a  period  when  he  gave  such  scope  to  his  vehemence, 
imagination,  and  power,  that  the  result  often  surprises 
the  beholder  into  admitting  that,  in  spite  of  coarseness  in 
certfun  parts,  and  of  want  of  perfectly  decorous  bearing 
in  some  figures,  he  produced  something  akin  to  the  grand- 
iose. His  mastery  of  action  in  Bpringing  and  dancing 
attitudes,  his  ability  in  rendering  drapery  in  motion,  and 
his  comparative  elegance  and  grace  in  female  delineation 
are  aptly  illustrated  in  the  great  coronation  of  the  Vir^n 
at  the  Florence  Academy,'  where  he  ably  contrasts  the 
humble  and  shrinking  nature  of  a  Virgin  crowned  by  a 
severe  Eternal  in  mitre  and  long  flowing  locks,  witha 
choir  of  cherubs,  a  covey  of  angels  passing  flowers  to 
each  other  or  casting  them  on  the  floor  of  the  heavens,  — 
a  dance  of  celestial  children  encircling  the  group,  and 
four  dignified  saints  looking  up  or  pensive  on  a  meadow 
below. 

Botticelli  succeeds  in  realizing  at  least  the  idea  of  in- 
finity and  space.  The  joy  of  the  spirits  of  paradise  is 
not  mystically  conceived  as  it  was  by  Angelico.  It  is 
expressed  by  elastic  and   mirthful  motion  and  by  a  cer- 


'  According. to  Vasari  he  also 
commented  Dante.  One  of  big  il- 
lustrations, hondd*,  was  an  Inferno 
(Vol.  V.  p.  117).  The  edition 
of  Dante  is  described  in  Pasea- 
vunt'i  "I'eintre  Grsveiir"  {8". 
Leipzig  1860.  Vol.  I.  p.p.  130, 
S57— 238),  aa  published  in  14g2 
with  engravings,  partly  from  drnw- 


ings  of  Ssndro  cnt  hj  Baccio 
Baldini,  partly  hj  Sandro  himself. 
'  No.  47,  Salle  dcs  grands  ta- 
bleauK.  The  picture  was  origi- 
nally painted  for  S.  Marco.  The 
front  figures  are  ranch  injured  and 
the  surface  ia  scaling.  The  pre- 
della  in  the  same  collection  re- 
presents the  annanciation  between 
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tain  grace  whicli  i-etrievcB  tiie  want  (if  nobleness  in  type. 
A  balmy  breeze  waves  through  the  locks  and  distends 
the  draperies;  and  the  eager  angels  who  pass  the  flowers- 
or  cast  them  nt  the  Virgin's  feet,  foreshadow  the  similar 
productions  of  Raphael  and  proclaim  Botticelli  as  the 
.  creator  of  models  perfected  by  modem  art.  The  influence 
of  Fra  Filippo  may  still  be  traced,  however,  in  the  slen- 
derness  of  the  Virgin,  in  the  dresses  and  lithesome  action 
of  the  angels,  whilst  the  realism  and  partiality  to  orna- 
ment of  another  school  are  revealed  in  the  finely  propor- 
tioned S.  Augustin  who  meditates,  in  the  heavily  bearded 
S.  John  Evangelist  who  looks  up  and  holds  an  arm 
aloft;  in  the  contemplative  S.  Eloisius  who  gives  the . 
blessing,  and  in  the  shaven  Jerom  in  his  cardinal's 
robes. 

In  the  Sixtine  chapel,  where  Botticelli,  previous  to  1484, 
painted  scenes  from  the  old  and  new  testament,  *  the  fea- 
tures of  his  later  style  are  all  distinctly  visible;  but  his 
compositions  betray  the  absence  of  command  over  the 
essential  laws  of  distribution,  and  illustrate  in  this  re- 
spect a  lower  level  of  art  than  that  of  Fra  Filippo.  He 
instinctively  supplied  this  deficiency  by  throwing  into 
the  arrangement  of  his  groups,  and  into  the  action  of  the 
figures  which  overcrowd  them,  an  extraordinarj-  amount 
of  life,  activity  and  motion;  into  the  draperies,  the  flutter 
of  a  strong  breeze,  and  into  the  ornament,  excessive  rich- 
ness. The  "Destruction  of  Korah,  Dathan  and  Abiram"*  ' 
is  a  pregnant  example  of  these  remarkable  features  in 
the  master's  style,  which  are  repeated  in  a  certain  mea- 
sure in' the  fresco  of  Moses  smiting  the  Egyptians  at  the 
well.^  Setting  composition  altogether  aside,  the  third 
wall   piece,    devoted    to    the   temptation    and   victory   of 

four  BceinjH  from  Ihe  lives  of  8.S.  |  culled  to  Home  by  Sixtug  IV'*, 
John  Fv4ii([clist,  AuguBtin,  Jcroni  according  to  the  bioprnpher;  and 
and  EloiaioH.  It  is  numbered  i'i.  we  know  that  bixtua  died  in  1434. 
Conanlt  Vas.  Vol.  V.  p.  113,  aud  ,  *  The  second  to  the  left  as  one 
Albertini,  Mem.  ub.  sap.  p.  13. ,  enters  the  Sixtine  chapel. 

1  ^^AtiiI  fliriiTftd  nf  Pni»0fl^*    aHHr  I      ^  This  froflco  is  also  on  the  wall 
a  the  left  of  the  entrance. 
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Satan  by  Christ,'  contains  groups  which  entitle  the 
picture  to  claim  a  place  amongst  the  beat  that  Botticelli 
ever  executed.  Of  these,  one  to  the  spectator's  left  com- 
bioes  the  beauty  and  character  of  that  which  adorns  the 
adoration  of  the  Magi  at  the  Uffizi,  and  would  alone 
suffice  to  prove  that  the  author  of  that  piece,  so  long 
falsely  assigned  to  Ohirlandaio,  was  by  his  cotemporary 
and  competitor.  We  have  had  occasion  to  compare  the 
two  men  in  their  works  at  Ognissanti.  The  comparison 
may  be  renewed  in  the  Sixtine  cha)>et,  where  we  find 
Sandro  inferior  to  Domenico  and  to  Perugino,  and  only 
preserving  superiority  over  Cosimo  RosscUi,  whilst  the 
.fire  and  vehemence  of  his  action  makes  a  near  approach 
to  that   which  the   spectator  enjoys  in  the    creations   of 


The  Calumny  of  Apelles,^  which  seems  to  have  been 
of  this  time,  and  whose  subject  is  known  by  prints,  adds 
another  feature  to  the  character  of  Botticelli.  It  shows 
him  a  student  of  classic  statuary  and  of  ancient  archi- 
tecture ;  whilst  the  figures  in  their  gipsy  wildness,  although 
they  are  here  and  there  admirably  draped,  remind  us  that 
vehemence  of  action  may  be  carried  too  far. 

During  his  later  career,  Botticelli  no  doubt  produced 
many  more  fine  works.  He  certainly  received  great  com- 
missions. That  entrusted  to  him  and  to  Ohirlandaio  to 
paint  in  the  Sala  dell'  Udienza  of  the  Public  Palace  at 
Florence  in  1482,  is  on  record,^  though  it  is  not  ascer- 
tmned  that  he  carried  out  the  work  intended  for  him. 
It  is  ascertained  with  sufficient  certainty  that  he  executed 
four  panels  illustrating  Boccaccio's  fable  of  Kastagio 
■  degli  Onesti  for  the  wedding  of  Picrfranccsco  di  Gio- 
vanni Bini  with  Lucrezia  Pucci  in  1487;  and  these  pieces 
are  described    by    the   annotators  of  Vasari   as   a  ha[»py 


1  tbe  wall  t 


to  Fabb  SegTil.  The  Tersea  quoted 
by  Vsaari  are  no  longer  on  tlie 
basement.  Vide  Vas.  Vol.  V.  p.p. 
122-3. 

'  Gnyc.  Vol.  1.  p.  578. 
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mixture  of  difficult  conceite,  beautiful  colour  and  natural 
elegance  in  the  figures.'  An  honourable  commiBsion  in 
every  respect  to  Botticelli  was  that  entrusted  to  him  in 
1491  bj  the  inttuence  of  Lorenzo  de*  Medici,  in  com- 
pany with  Domenico  and  David  Ghirlandaio,  to  execute 
the  mosaics  of  the  cappella  8.  Zanobi  in  S.  M.  del 
Flore;  and  it  is  sincerely  to  be  regretted  that  the  ob- 
literation of  that  work,  which  was  interrupted  at  Loren- 
zo's death,  should  preclude  our  judging  Sandro's  ability 
in  a  branch  of  art  which  he  had  hitherto  not  been  known 
to  practise-*  His  continued  presence  in  Florence  is,  after 
this  time,  proved  by  casual  circumstances,  —  by  a  letter 
addressed  through  him  to  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  by  Michael 
Angelo  in  1496,*  —  his  income  tax  paper  of  1498,  in 
which  he  describes  himself  as  residing  with  his  brother 
Simone  in  the  popolo  S.  Lucia  of  Ognissanti,*  and  his 
opinion  given  in  1503  as  to  the  place  best  fitted  for 
Michael  Angelo's  David.*  But  from  that  time  till  1515, 
when  he  died  in  comparative  proverty,'  and  a  pensioner 
on  the  bounty  of  the  Medici,  be  no  doubt  sank  in 
general  esteem,  because  he  varied  his  better  works  with 
others  in  which  he  lazily  reproduced  the  same  models, 
and  filled  the  peninsula  with  productions  originally 
feeble  and  now  rendered  more  so  by  time  and  restoring. 

The  catalogue  of  his  works  is  naturally  large  and  may 
be  taken  in  the  following  order.^ 

Florence.  Vffizi.  First  corridor.  So.  31.  Allegory  of  the 
birth  of  Venns.  The  goddess  iaaaeH  from  a  shell  which 
is  driven  to  the  shore  by  two  flying  allegories  of  the  winds. 
Life  size.  The  flgnres  are  a  little  out  of  balance.  The 
picture  originally  belonged  to  the  Hedici  and  was  painted 
for  Gosimo's  villa  of  Castello."* 


'  Vm.  Vol.  V.  p.p.  113—14.  *  Gaye.  Vol.  I.  p.  343. 
The  panel*  wore  at  his  tims  in  •  tl-j  tt  i  it  tta 
Casa  Pticol.  ^'"^'  ^°''  °-  P-  *'*" 

*  The  record   dated   1491   it   in       ■  Vas.  Vol.  V.  p.  118. 
the  BerieB  of  Docomenti,  appended 
to  Vol.  VI.  of  Vasari's  liyea.  p.p- 
389—40. 

'  Goalandi.  Ser.  3.  p.  112.  *  Va».  Vol.  V.  p.  113. 
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Same  gallery.  Firgl  corridor.  No.  32.  Round  :  representing 
the  Virgin  and  child  and  eix.  angels;  not  so  fine  as  that 
dted  in  previous  pages,  but  good  and  worthy  of  the 
master. 

Same  gallery.  Ecole  Toscane.  No.  JIS.?.  A  small  subject. 
Holopheinea  foimd  dead  in  his  tent. 

Same  gallery.  Ecole  Toscane.  No.  IIS4.  Judith  cutting  off 
the  head  of  Holophernas.  A  small  and  much  repainted 
piece. 

Florence  Academy  of  arts.  Galerie  de$  grands  tableaux. 
No.  52.  Originally  in  8,  Barnaba  of  Florence, '  Two 
angels  raising  curtains  at  each  side  disclose  the  Virgin 
attended  by  two  seraphs  holding  the  symbols  of  the  Passion, 
between  8.8.  Barnabas,  Michael,  John  Evangelist,  Ambrose 
and  Catherine  of  Alexandria.  The'  upper  part  of  the 
picture  is  a  modern  addition  by  Veracini.  It  is  a  fine 
piece,  not  free  from  retouching. 

Same  gallery.  Salle  des  ancient  tableaux.  No.  48.  Raphael 
and  Tobit,  a  picture  of  the  school. 

Same  gallery.  Salle  des  petils  tableaux.  No.  25.  Three  ar- 
changels and  Tobit,  already  noticed  in  the  works  of  the 
Pollaiaoli. 

Some  gallery.  Salle  des  petils  tableaux.  No.  39.  42.  69.  Two 
scenes  from  the  life  of  8.  Angustin  in  the  manner  of  Botti- 
celli or  his  school.  Herodias  with  S.  John's  head  in  a 
basin.  A  scene  from  the  life  of  S.  Andrew.  Small  pieces 
of  little  importance. 

Galleria  Pilti.  Stanza  di  Promeieo.  No.  348.  Round,  with 
half  lengths  of  the  Iloly  family  and  angels,  not  a  fine  pro- 
duction of  the  master. 

Same  gallery,  same  room.  No.  357.  The  Virgin  erect  hold- 
ing the  infant  wbo  turns  to  embrace  the  youthful  '8.  John, 
a  genuine  work. 

Same  gallery,  same  room.  No.  353.  A  bust  portrait  said 
to  be  that  of  "La  bella  Simonetta"  for  whom  the  attach- 
ment of  Julian  de'  Medid  is  known.  Profile  with  a  cap 
and  in  simple  attire,  of  slender  form,  long  neck  and  dnll 
grey  tone.  This  picture  is  a  genuine  one,  but  seems  to 
represent  a  person  of  a  lower  rank  than  La  Simonetta. 

Florence.  S.  Jacopo  di  RipoU.  Altar  to  the  right  of  en- 
trance. Subject:  The  coronation  of  the  Virgin  who  kneels 
in  a  glory  of  graceful  playing  angels.  Eighteen  saints 
stand  below,  all  but  life  size.    This  picture,  long  assigned 

■  Tas.  Vol.  T.  p.  112,  and  Richs.  To).  7.  p.  66- 
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to  Domenico  Gbirlandaio,  is  a  careful  production  of  Botti- 
celli's fine  time  and  stands  in  some  relation ,  as  regardn 
beauty,  to  the  adoration  of  the  Magi  <in  which  the  kings 
are  portraita  of  the  Medici. 

Florence.  Cam  Alessandri.  Sorgo  degli  Jlbizti.  Kound  of 
the  Virgin,  child  and  angels,  in  arrangement  similar,  in 
execution  inferior,  to  the  same  stibject  No.  33  in  the  UfSzi. 

Florence.  Galleria  Corsini.  No.  l-t.  Kound,  two  angels  open 
a  curtain  and  hold  a  crown  above  the  Virgin's  head.  Four 
others  attend  with  the  symbols  of  the  Passion.  A  picture 
damaged  by  scaling. 

Same  gallery.  Not  numbered.  Five  small  allegorical  figures 
on  one  pane),  aeeigued  by  mistake  to  Angelico. 

Florence.  lombardi^Collection.  The  child  lies  on  the  ground 
stretching  its  arms  towards  the  Virgin  whose  hands  are 
crossed  on  her  "bosom.  Angels  attend:  half  lengths,  fairly 
preserved. 

Florence.  Oratory  of  S.  Ansano.  Four  allegories  on  sepa- 
rate panels,  representing  the  triumphs,  of  love,  of  Chastity, 
of  time,  of  divinity,  in  the  manner  of  Botticelli  and  his 
school,  but  injured. 

Volierra.  Badia.  Sacristy.  A  coronation  of  the  Virgin 
almost  similar  to  that  of  8.  Jacopo  di  Ripoli  with  only 
four  saints  and  a  kneeling  monk  at  the  foot.  This  piece 
is  in  Botticelli's  manner  but  in  a  wretched  condition.' 

Prato.  Signor  Nislri.  Round.  The  infant  Saviour,  seated 
on  a  cushion,  with  a  hook  in  its  hand,  looking  up  at  the 
Virgin  adoring  him  with  joined  hands.  Right,  a  table  with 
a  vase  of  roses.  Left,  the  youthful  Baptist.  This  is  a 
fine  and  well  preserved  picture  of  the  master,  with  all  but 
life  size  figures,  painted  in  a  light  and  somewhat  raw  tem- 
pera, akin  to  that  found  in  wofks  of  Fihppino. 

EmpoU.  Pieve.  At  each  side  of  a  statue  by  Rosselllno 
two  angels  with  folded  arms,  much  ornamented.  Above 
these,  figures  of  a  man  and  voman  kneeling.  Below, 
five  scenes  of  a  ruder  execution.'  The  angels,  though 
graceAil,  seem  the  creation  of  a  young  apprentice  in  Botti- 
celli's atelier.     The  portraits  are  good. 

Rome.  Galleria  Borghese.  A  fine  round  of  the  Virgin, 
child    and    youthful   Baptist    in    an    interior    between    six 


•  Vasari  mentions  works  under-  [  Princes     Corsini     near    Vollem 
Uken    by  Botticelli  for  Lorenzo    (Vol.  V.  p.  118). 
de'  Medici  in  the  Spedaletto  now 

a  private  hoase  belonging  to  the  |      '  Vas,  Vol.  V.  p.  121. 
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angels,  singing  behind  a  parapet  The  figures  are  almost 
Ufe  size. 

Modena.  Gallery.  No.  2S.  Round  of  the  Virgin,  child  and 
yonthful  Baptist,  a  dnll  and  middling  pictnre  of  the  school. 

Milan.  Ambrosiana.  Small  round  of  the  Virgin  kueeling 
and  pressing  the  stream  of  milk  from  her  breast  into  the 
mouth  of  the  child  erect  before  her;  two  angels  raise  a 
curtain  at  the  sides.  This  piece  is  pretty  and  carefully 
carried  out,'  executed  with  much  feeling  in  a  style  taken 
up  by  Filippino  Lippi  and  exaggerated  by  Raffaelino  del 
Garho. 

Turin  gallery.  No.  587.  An  allegory,  in  the  fashionable 
style  treated  by  Piero.  della  Francesca,  of  a  female  in  a 
car  drawn  by  two  nnicorns.  Amongst  other  figures  is 
one  in  front  carrying  a  flag.  The  distance  is  a  landscape. 
A  small  and  minutely  finished  piece,  but  injured  in  part  by 
abrasion. 

Same  gallery.  No.  59/.  Three  archangels  and  Tobit,  weak, 
but  in  the  manner  of  Botticelli's  school,  between  Filippino 
and  Botticelli  in  style,  and  of  light  but  feeble  colour,  pos- 
sibly by  Baffaellino  del  Oarbo  or  some  other  pupil  in  the 
shop  of  Filippino. 

Same  gallery.  No.  521.  A  subject  called  the  destructiou 
of  Jerusalem,  in  reality  a  battle  piece,  not  by  Botticelli, 
though  of  the  Florentine  school,  and  of  the  class  usually 
known  by  the  names  of  Peselli,  Dello,  Uccelli. 

Same  gallery.  No.  5S6.  Virgin  and  child  not  by  Botti- 
celli, but  in  the  manner  of  Lorenzo  di  Credi. 

Berlin  Muteum.  No.  102.  Round  of  the  Vii^n ,  child  and 
seven  graceful  angels,  with  a  rose  hedge  and  sky  for  back- 
ground, injured  by  restoring,  especially  in  the  Virgin  atwl 
child. 

Same  gallery.  No.  106.  A  fine  picture  by  the  master,  of 
the  Vii^in  and  child  between  the  Baptist  and  Evangelist.' 

Same  gallery.  No.  1117.  An  annunciation,  genuine,  but  of 
little  comparative  interest  or  value. 

Same  gallery.  No.  1124.  Venus  erect,  imitating  the  pose 
of  the  Mediceau ,  not  one  of  the  best  productions  of 
Botticelli. 

Same  gallery.  No.  SI.  A  profile  portrait,  as  alleged,  of 
Lucrezia  Tomabuoni,   dressed  much  in  the  modest  garb  of 


'  Tbis  IB  the  picture,  it  is  »ai<1, 1  at  Florence.  It  wai  parchued 
meutioned  by  Vassri  (Vol.  V,  p.  for  Berlin  bj  Baron  von  Buroobr. 
Ill)   as    originally    in   S.   Spirito  j 
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the  so-ealled  Simonetta  at  the  Fitti,  carefnlly  bnt  feebly 
executed,  of  a  dull  toDe. 

Berlin.  Raczynski  gallery.  A  fine  rouod  of  tlie  life  size 
Virgin  lidding  the  infant  who  looks  at  the  spectator  and 
strives  to  open,  his  mother's  dress,  a  group  not  without 
feeling.  An  angel  on  the  right  points  out  a  passage  in  a 
book  to  three  others.  Four  angels  on  the  right..  The  mo- 
vements are  good  nnd  varied,  the  four  last  leaning  on 
each  other's  shoulders  in  pretty  companionship.  The  nude 
is  well  rendered,  developed  in  the  articulations  and  extre- 
mities in  the  somewhat  heavy  style  common  to  the  Fol- 
laiuoli  and  the  figure  of  Fortitude  by  Botticelli.  The  pic- 
ture has  been  restored,  but  the  colour  does  not  want  light. 

Munich  gallery.  Saal.  No.  554.  The  Saviour's  body  on 
the  knees  of  the  Virgin ,  between  eight  saints,  all  but  life 
size.  This  is  a  fine  pietnrc  answering  the  description  given 
hy  Richa  (vol.  3  pp.  278 — W))  of  a  Pieta  in  the  sacristy  of 
S.  M.  Afaggioro  and  executed  for  the  Fianciatichi  of 
Fhi  fence. 

Dresden  gallery.  No.  12,  13.  Ecce  Homo,  and  John  Bap- 
tist (bust),  the  first,  of  the  School,  the  second  still  less 
gofid.  . 

Snme  gallery.  No.  25.  S.  John  Evangelist.  No.  26.  S.  John 
the  Baptist.  No.  27.  Round  of  the  Virgin,  child,  and  angels, 
are  by  rude  executants  of  Botllcelli's  shop. 

Frankfort.  Staedil  Inslilule.  Not  catalogued.  A  colossal 
profile  of  a  female  like  a  study  of  the  antique,  of  regular 
form  and  cold  grey  tone. 

Paris.  Louvre.  No.  I'JG.  Tlie  Virgin,  infant  and  youthful 
Baptist,  with  a  landscape  distance,  in  the  style  of  the 
school  of  Fra  Fiiippo,  with  something  of  the  manner  of 
Botticelli  in  colour. 

Same  collection.  A  Venus  lying  in  a  meadow,  with  cupids, 
forms  part  of  the  Ex-Campana  collection. 

London.  Mr.  Barker's  collection.  Life  size  Virgin,  child 
and  youthful  Baptist,  the  latter  standing  on  one  side,  whilst 
a  vase  of  flowers  is  on  the  other. 

Same  collection.  The  life  size  Virgin  embracing  the  infant 
and  the  youthful  Baptist  in  prayer.  Both  these  pictures 
are  fine  and  well  preserved. 

Same  collection.  Less  attractive  than  the  foregoing,  a  Ve- 
nus lying  in  a  meadow,  with  cupids. 

Gallery  of  the  late  Mr.  Bromley.  Two  life  size  figures  of 
Venus,  not  of  the  best  style  of  Botticelli.  One  recalling 
that   of  Berlin    and    injured  (purchased  by  Lord  Ashburteii 
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for  loo  guineas),  the  otber  originally  in  tlic  Palazzo  Feront 
nt  Florence,  better  than  the  first  and  marked  by  a  garland 
of  flowerq  (purchased  by  Mr.  Bathhontte  for  160  guineas). 

Same  colteclion.  A  round  with  half  lengths  of  the  infant 
Saviour  on  the  ground,  adored  by  the  Virgin,  kneeling  in 
prayer,  with  five  angels  iu  attendance.  In  the  distance  is 
H  rosebush  and  landscape.  This  picture  (pnrchascd  by 
Mr.  Bathhouse  for  750  guineas)  is  in  the  raw  system  of 
tone  peculiar  to  some  of  the  master's  works. 

Jtfr.  Fuller  Maitlantfs  colleclion.  A"o,  51  af  Manchesler.  Nati- 
vity, In  the  centre,  the  pent-house,  in  front  of  which  the 
infant  lies  and  is  adored  by  the  Virgin.  Some  of  the 
shepherds  are  led  towards  the  Saviour  by  angels,  others  in 
the  foreground  express  their  joy  by  embracing  the  pastors. 
A  choir  sings  on  the  roof  of  the  pent-house,  others  dance 
in  a  circle  in  the  heavens.  At  each  side  of  the  foreground, 
devils.  This  is  one  of  the  pictures  in  which  Sandro  allow- 
ed ■  his  usual  spirit  to  burst  out  into  extraordinary  eFTer- 
vescence.  A  Greek  inscription  at  foot  states  that  the 
picture  was  executed  in  1500- '  Exquisite  taste  is  shown 
in  the  ornament  and  great  care  in  the  execution,  but  the 
picture  is  not  in  perfect  condition. 

Same  collection.  No.  -5?,  at  Manchester.  •  The  Virgin  adoring 
the  child,  and  S.  John.  This  piece  lias  the  character  of 
Botticelli's  school. 

Gallery  of  the  late' Lord  Northwick.  A  much  injured  Nativity 
on  canvass  (Virgin  adores  the  Saviour). 

Lord  Ward's  collection,  Dudley  Bouse.  A  round  of  the  na- 
tivity executed  poorly  by  some  of  the  master's  pupils. 

National  gnllery.  No.  23G.  Virgin  and  child,  youthful  Bap- 
tist and  angels,  a  dull  tuned  picture. 

Same  collection.     Same  subject  No.  375-    Not  a  fine  example. 

France.  Collection  of  Mr.  Reiset.  Vasari  notices  two  por- 
traits in  the  "gnardaroba"  of  Cosmo  de'  Medici  (Vas.  Vol.  V. 
p-  121).  One  represented  "La  Simonetta",  and  it  is  said 
the  other  was  Lncrezia  Tomahuoni.  The  Fitti  gallery 
chiims  the  first,  the  Berlin  Museum  the  second.  Both, 
however,  seem  to  be  likenesses  of  persons  of  a  burgess 
class.  Noi  are  they  fine  productions  of  the  master.  Mr.  Reiset 
poBseases  a  magnificent  profile  of  a  female  (bust,  all  but 
naked  to  the  waist)  with  hair  in  tresses  and  twisted  with 
pearls  and  hanging   ornaments    representing    hearts   with   a 

'  This  has  also  been  read  1511,  |  ai3— 4.    Tlie   picture   was   in   the 
aud    Schorn'a    Vasari    mahes    it ,  Ottley  collection. 
1160.    See   notes  to  Vol.   U.   p.p.  | 
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jewel  on  the  top  of  it.  A  jewelled  aerpent  ia  twined 
roand  her  neck.  A  scarf  with  variegated  stripes  is  about 
her  form,  and  the  head  is  detached  on  clonds  topping  a 
landscape  of  water  and  hills.  This  all  but  life  size  por- 
trait bears  the  inscription : 

"Siinonetta  Januensis  Vespncda." 

The  figure  and  neck  are  long  and  slender,  the  drawing 
ia  exquisitely  precise  and  tinisbed,  and  the  portrait  gene- 
rally is  far  superior  in  eveiy  respect  to  those  before  allud- 
ed to.  It  almost  equals  indeed  in  richness  and  beauty  the 
creations  of  the  Pollaiuoli  and  Verrocchio,  which  Botticelli 
came  near  In  some  of  his  pieces;  and  must  be  by  one  of 
these  masters  or  Botticelli.  It  is  at  all  events  probably 
that  mentioned  by  Vasari,  and  if  by  Botticelli  (one  cannot 
affirm  that  it  is),  in  the  unusual  style  in  which  he  approach- 
ed the  "orafi," 

Same  collection.  Mr.  Heiaet  also  poaseaaes  an  injured 
allegorical  figure,  of  colossal  size,  representing  perhaps  one 
of  the  seasons,  with  three  attendant  children  and  cornu- 
copias. At  Rome,  where  this  piece  once  was,  it  was  named 
Mante^a,'  but  it  is  no  doubt  by  Botticelli. 

Amongst  the  pictures  not  seen  by  the  authors  of  this 
■work  is  the  altarpiece  executed  for  Matteo  Palraicri,  in  tlie 
Cappella  dell'  Assunta  of  S.  Pier'  Maggiore  at  Florence. 
It  is  now  in  the  collection  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton.' 

The  following  list  comprises  such  pictures,  as  Vasari 
and  others  mention,  and  v^hioh  have  either  perished  or 
escape  researcb. 

Florence.  Convent  of  the  Convertite,  table.'  Casa  Medici, 
a  Pallas  and  a  8.  Sebastian,*  Casa  Pncci,  round  of  the 
Epiphany,'  Cestello,  8.  M.  de'  Pnzzi,  annunciation.^  .There 
is  a  picture  representing  this  subject,  now  in  the  cbnrch 
named;  but  it  ia  not  by  Botticelli.  Florence.  8.  Francesco 
fuori  Porta  a  S.  Miniato,  round  of  the  Virgin  and  angels.' 


'  It  is  Doted  as  a  MantegTia  in    in  Cann  I'licct  at  Florence.-  Vrs. 
Com.     to    Vftsari,    by    Welvntieo.    Vol.  V,  uole  to  p.  114. 
Vol.  V.  p.  isa.  i      '  Vas.  Vol.  V.  p.  112,  snJ  Bor- 

I  ghini.  Vol.  II.  p.  134. 

'  Vide  Richa.  Vol.  I.  p.  54,  anil        *  Ibid.  Ibirl. 
Waagen,   Trensiii-es.   Vol.   III.  p.  i      ■■  Ibi-l.  p.  114. 
296.  Mot  seen  iikewiao  is  a  round  I      Mbid.  Ibid,  and  Richn.  Vol.1. 
of  the  Virg^in  and   child   between  1  p.  S33. 
S.S.  M.  Magdalen   and  CHtlicrinc  '      '  Van.  Vol.  V.  p.  118. 
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Gnardaroba  of  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  a  Bacchos.'  FiBa. 
Dnomo ,  Cappella  dell'  Impagliata ,  aufiniBhed  ascensiOD.  ^ 
Monterarchi.  8.  Francesco.  Picture  of  high  altar.'  Florence 
Orsaomichele ,  Baldacchino.  *  Monastery  of  the  Angeli, 
roand.*  Cappella  de'  Canneri,  annunciation/  The  anno- 
tators  of  Vasari,  Scliorn's  translation  (II.  3.  244),  notice  a 
miracle  of  8.  Zcnobins  in  possession  of  Herr  von  (juandt 
at  Dresden. 

'  Ibid.  p.  181.  I      *  Ibid.  Ibid. 

I  Ibid.  Ibid.  °  Ibid.  Ibid. 

*  Ibid.  Ibid.  I      '  Richn.  Vol.  I.  p.  322. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

FILIPPINO  LIPPI  AND  THE  RAPHAELS. 


From  the  nnmerous  and  interesting  works  of  Botticelli 
we  naturally  turn  to  those  which  illustrate  the  career  of 
Filippino.  But  hefore  we  venture  upon  the  analysia  of 
bis  great  and  important  creations,  we  pause  to  inquire 
when  he  was  horn  and  who  are  his  parents.  History 
responds  in  the  page  of  Vasari:  that  Filippino  is  the  nat- 
ural son  of  Fra  Filippo,  a  Carmelite  friar,  and  Lucrezia 
Buti,  a  novice.  We  shall  he  slow  to  accept  this  version 
of  a  story  which  reposes  on  no  secure  foundation,  and  we 
may  ask  whether  the  doubts  suggested  in  the  life  of  Fra 
Filippo  Lippi  are  not  capable  of  receiving  addiUonal  force 
from  other  considerations. 

The  strongest  argument  upon  which  Vasari's  assertion 
rests  is  the  name  of  Filippino.  He  calls  himself  in  a  let- 
ter and  in  a  public  record,  Filippo  di  Filippo  Lippi;'  in 
a  picture  at  Bologna^  Philippinus;  in  the  Strozzi  frescos 
at  S.  Maria  Novella  in  Florence,  Philippinus  de  Lippis, 
and  in  the  adoration  of  the  Magi  at  the  Uffizi,  Philipus 
de  Lipis.  In  the  public  accounts  of  the  city  of  Florence 
(1485)  he  is  called  Filippo  Filippi,  and  Filippo  alterius 
Filippi.'  The  histoiy  of  Italian  art  affords  numerous  ex- 
amples of  painters  taking  the  names  of  adoptive  fathers 
or  of  teachers.  Mantegua  is  called  "fiuolo  de  M.  Francesco 

'  Id  a  letter  from  Rome  to  Fi- IFarinola  Vni.  ub,  sup,  p.p.  16— 16), 
lippo   StroiKi  dated   May  2.  1489   and  in  a  record  (Ibid.  p.  18). 
(Vide    "Alcani    docamenti"    &u.       *  Qaye,    ub.   tap.    I.    p.p.   079. 
printed    for    the    Nozze    Qenttlc.  I  581 — 3. 
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Squarcion"  in  the  regiBter  of  Faduan  painters.'  Marco 
Zoppo  calls  himself  in  one  of  hia  pictures,  "Zoppo  di 
8qnarcione."  ^  Gregorio  Scliiave  eigns  a  picture  now  at 
Berlin,*  "Opus  Sclavoni  Dalmatici  Squarcioni."  Falmezza- 
no  is,  in  altarpieces,  Marehus  de  Metotius.  There  is 
nothing  in  Filjppino's  own  signature  to  letters  and  records 
juslifying  more  than  that  he  is  a  pnpil  and  perhaps  a  re- 
lation of  Fra  Filippo.*  Vasari  says,  that  Fra  Filippo  bad 
relatives  at  Prato.'  AVe  know  tliat  Filippino  was  educa- 
ted in  that  town,  for  which  he  had  a  natural  attach- 
ment on  that  account."  We  may  therefore  sm'miae  that 
he  is  of  the  Carmelite's  family,  perhaps  his  adopted  son, 
certainly  reared,  either  as  a  pupil  in  his  atelier,  or  a  stud- 
ent of  his  works  under  the  guardianship  of  Fra  Diamante. 
A  letter  written  by  Giovanni  de'  Medici  to  his  agent  at 
Naples  in  1458  referring  to  a  ludicrous  mistake  of  Fra 
Filippo,  has  been  construed  into  an  allusion  to  the  seduc- 
tion of  Lncrezia,'  and  the  date  of  that  fictitious  event 
being  thus  settled,  we  possess  a  slender  and  insecure 
basis  on  which  to  found  the  belief  that  Filippino  was 
born  in  1460.  The  date  of  Filippino's  registry  in  the 
guild  of  Florentine  painters  is  unfortunately  illegible^  and 
deprives  the  student  perhaps  of  a  valuable  clue  as  to  the 
real  time  of  his  birth ;  but  enough  has  been  said  to  justi- 
fy serious  doubts  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  date  usu- 
ally assumed ;°  and  it  is  possible  that  Filippino  may  have 
been  bom  earlier.    Hia  masterpieces  prove  to  us  a  close 


'  Selvatico  i: 


o  V«B.  Vol. 


*  A  Virgin  child  and  angeU  in 
the  late  Manfriui  Galleiy. 

'  Berlin  Hnaeum  No.  1162. 

*  Coflimo  Uoaselli  mig-ht  be  sap- 
posed  from  his  name  to  be  a  aon 
of  RoBselli.  Yet  he  is  proved  by 
his  will  and  other  records  to 
be  the  sod  of  Lorenzo  of  the 
Roasclli.  Sec  Gayc,  Cart.  U. 
note  to  p.  457.  Pier  di  Coaimo, 
agniii  if  only  bo  tailed  because 
he  nas  KusselU's  pupil. 


"  "InPrato,  dove  aieva  alcnni 
parents."     Vas.  Vol.  IV.  p.  121, 

'  Minute  of  meeting  of  Prato 
town  council  in  proofs  to  Guasti's 
Catalogue  of  the  Prato  Gallery  8°. 
Prato.  1859.  p.  43. 

'  See  sntea  Fra  Filippo  and 
Gaje.  Vol.  I.  p.  180. 

"  OuBlandi,    ub.    snp.   Ser.   VI. 
182. 

It  is  bnt  right  to  add  that 
Vasari  says  Filippino  died  in  luOfi 
aged  46.  But  the  biographer  is 
oftencr  wrong  than  right  in  sncli 
statements  as  these, 
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adhereBce  to  many  of  the  salient  principles  in  the  art  of 
Fra  Filippo;  yet  Vagari  says  that  his  real  master  was 
fiotticelli.*  He  also  dwells,  however,  on  the  cloBO  connection 
between  Botticelli  and  Fra  Filippo.  We  must  therefore 
compare  the  works  of  Sandro  and  Filippino  in  order  to 
ascertain  tlie  truth.  A  glance  at  the  wall -piuntiDgs  of 
the  Brancacci  chapel,  especially  at  those  which  seem  the 
earliest,  snch  as  ihe  liberation  of  S.  Peter,  and  Paul's  in- 
terview with  him  in  prison,  show  the  clear  derivation  of  Fi- 
Uppino'B  style  from  that  of  Fra  Filippo  as  contra-distinguish- 
ed from  Sandra's  manner  in  1480—4  at  OguisBanti,  and  in 
the  Sixtine  chapel.  Some  points  of  resemblance  which  can 
be  traced  in  a  few  pictures  of  Filippino  and  Botticelli  may 
be  due  to  their  common  study  of  the  works  of  Fra  Fi- 
lippo and  to  a  later  connection  with  each  other.  But  should 
it  become  certiun  that  our  artist  .was  left  an  orphan  of 
tender  years  in  1469,  we  may  still  suppose  that  Fra  Dia- 
mante, who  had,  DO  doubt,  imbibed  the  style  of  the  Car- 
melite, carried  on  the  child's  education  in  the  only  path 
with  which  he  was  acquainted,  and  that  Filippino  thus 
remained  indelibly  impressed  with  the  stamp  of  Fra  ¥i- 
lippo's  manner. '  This  opinion  can  be  sustained  by  refer- 
ence to  pictures,  but  becomes  almoBt  a  certainty  with  the 
help  of  cotemporary  records.  A  precious  minute  of  pro- 
ceedings at  a  meeting  of  the  town -council  of  Prato  in 
Jan.  1501  contains  a  speech  made  by  Antonio  Vannocci 
deRochis,  in  which  he  recommendB  Filippino  as  a  fit  per- 
son to  paint  a  picture  for  the  audience  ball  of  the  public 
palace.  Id  the  course  of  bis  remarks  he  says:  that  as 
Filippino  of  Florence  is  a  first  rate  artist  educated  in  the 
territory  of  Prato  and  filled  with  affection  for  the  town 
and  its  inhabitants,  "he  is  the  fit  person  for  carrying  out 
the  commission".' 

■  Ya«.  Vol.  y.  p.  242.  i*ith  300  ducaU  saved  from  the 

*  VaBarireUtee,  thntFraFilippo   property  of  the  deceased.  Ofthese 

left  Fra  Diamante  guardian  of  Fi-   moneys    veiy    little    naa    ahared 

lippiDo.     When  Filippo  died,  Fra   with   Filippino.     Tu.  Yol.  IV.  p. 

Diamante  retired  to  Florence  with    129. 

the  ohild  then  10  yean  old ,  and       *  Uinnte  of  proceeding  of  Jan. 
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Filippino  displays  verj  high  powers  in  a  pictara  punt- 
ed as  early  as  1480-'  Ordered  by  Francesco  del  Pug- 
liese  for  a  chapel  at  "la  Campora",  it  still  hangs  on  an 
altar  to  the  left  of  the  eotrancetotheBadiainFlorence,  and 
represents  the  vision  of  S.  Bernard,  with  a  bnst  portrait 
of  the  donor  on  the  foreground  to  the  right.  Bold  de- 
sign ia  carried  out  in  lines  broken  and  resumed  to  suit 
the  neceasitieB  of  a  style  affec^ng  to  seek  out  every  pos< 
sible  curve  in  nature.  A  graceful  animation  and  playful 
eagerness ,  a  demonstrative  mode  of  expressing  the  feel- 
ings, are  equally  characteristic;  whilst  the  execution  is 
all  that  can  be  desired  for  precision.  The  saint,  standing 
pen  in  hand  at  a  desk,  seems  entranced,  and  looks  with 
extatic  veneration  at  a  Virgin  of  noble  presence  who, 
moving  forward  with  attendant  seraphs,  turns  the  leaves 
of  his  book.  It  is  a  vision  recalling  that  afterwards  con- 
ceived by  Fra  Bartolommeo.  The  two  angels  at  the  Vir- 
gin's side  evince  a  childish  and  simple  curiosity,  and  re- 
mind one,  as  indeed  the  Virgin  also  does,  essentially 
of  Fra  Filippo's  manner,  not  only  in  the  definition  of  the 
lines,  and  the  slender  proportions,  but  in  the  spirit  of  the 
conception  and  the  fine  movement  of  the  draperies.  Bre- 
thren of  the  order,  wondering  as  they  look  towards  heaven, 
or  communicate  the  miracle  to  each  other,  —  two  chained 
and  vanquished  devils  behind  S.  Bernard,  assist  the  de- 
velopment of  the  story.  The  picture  undoubtedly  claims 
for  Filippino  the  position  of  s  painter  in  his  prime,  whilst 
the  feeling  and  character  which  it  discloses  seem  affected 
by  a  tendency  to  reaUsm,  effaced  to  some  extent  in  the 
great  wall  paintings  of  the  Brancacci,  where  one  may 
suppose  the  artist  to  have  felt  the  necessity  of  striving 
for  a  higher  mark,  in  order  worthily  to  rival  the  great- 
ness   of   Masaccio.      The    mannered    turn    of    some    of 


S6.  1601,  pTiDted  in  Oiorusle  Sto- 
rico  degli  Aroh.  Toao,  Vol.  IT.  p. 
248,  and  in  Gaatsno  GDatU's  Ca- 
talogue of  the  Gallery  of  Prato. 
9°.  1668.  p.  48. 


'  If  this  date  be  correctljr  g^Tcn 
b;  Paccinelli  in  "Cronica  delta 
Badia  Fiorentina".  Milan  1664, 
Ap,  note   to  Vu.  Vol.  V.   p.  344. 
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the  lines,  whilst  it  recals  the  s^le  of  Fra  Filippo,  b 
also  remimscent  of  that  of  Botticelli,  and  foreshadows 
the  eza^eration  observable  later  in  Baffaellino  del  Garbo. 
Id  the  use  of  his  colours  Filippino  is  abnndaDt,  and  care- 
fully fuses  a  somewhat  raw  flesh  tone  into  lucid  eilver- 
grey  shadows,  without  glaaing.  His  method  is  tempera, 
carried  out  almost  like  oil  painting  in  a  manner  remarkable 
in  some  piotnres  of  Botticelli,  —  bright  and  clear,  but  gay 
to  a  fault  in  the  changing  hues  of  the  draperies.  Ko  truer 
or  more  real  portrait  can  be  conceived  than  that  of  Fran- 
cesco del  Pugliese. ' 

The  same  youthful  freshness,  the  same  grace  of  forms 
and  types,  undisturbed  by  the  exaggerated  development  of 
extremitieB  peculiar  to  Filippino's  later  Dinner,  —  great 
minutenees  and  taste  in  ornament,  mark  an  altarpiece,  ap- 
parently of  this  time,  in  S.  Michele  of  Lucca,  representing 
S.S.  Rocb,  Sebastian,  Jerom,  and  Helena,  in  a  meadow 
richly  decked  with  flowers.* 

Whilst  the  earliest  examples  of  Filippino  thus  demon- 
strate, that  the  models  upon  which  he  based  his  style  are 
those  of  bis  so-called  father,  modified  with  some  less 
marked  peculiarities  of  Botticelli's  manner,  the  wall  p^t- 
ings  of  the  Brancacci  chapel  prove  with  still  greater 
clearness  the  direction  of  his  education.  Lower  in  the 
scale  of  art  than  Masaccio,  to  whom  he  succeeds,  Filip- 
pino stiil  worthily  fulfils  the  arduous  task  imposed  on 
him.  If  he  fails  to  conceive  or  to  dispose  his  subjects 
and  groups  with  the  massive  grandeur  of  his  precursor, 
if  the  distribution  of  his  general    lines  produces    a  less 


'  Another  pictare  of  this  period 
eKOUDted  for  the  Ferranti  family, 
and  TepreBentlng^  S.  Jerom ,  was 
of  old  in  the  Badia,  but  U  not 
now  known  to  exist.  Vide  Vas. 
Vol,  V.  p.  262. 

■  To  tbe  left  S.  Boch  youtb- 
fnl,  tQTnt  towards  S.  Sebastian 
on  Ilia  right,  who  holds  no  arrow. 
Next  him  is  8.  Jsrom,  in  thongbt. 


recallioK  the  type  of  S.  Peter 
in  the  liberation  at  tbe  Bran- 
cacci, and  with  k  lion  at  his 
Bide.  By  his  side  S.  Helena,  with 
B  long  cross;  — dietaoce,  aland- 
scape.  This  picture  is  noticed  in 
Vasari  (eonun.  to  life  of  8.  Bot- 
ticelli. Vol.  V.  p.  127)  as  a  ca- 
tion of  tbe  latter.  It  hangs  on 
tbe  second  altar  to  the  right  of 
the  high  portal. 
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barmonioua  result,  and  proves  that  be  had  not  the  con- 
snminate  art  of  placing  the  dramatis  persone  in  their 
perfect  relative  proportionB  on  their  various  planes ;  if  he 
has  less  power  in  the  rendering  of  light  and  shade  and 
atmosphere;  if,  in  fine,  he  sacrifices  the  mass  in  some 
measure  to  debul,  and  prefers  a  mannered  imitation  of 
natural  and  nnselect  parts  to  the  simplicity  afforded  by 
the  choice  of  noble  and  select  form,  he  is  nevertheless, 
not  at  so  great  a  distance  behind  Masaccio  as  to  be 
eclipsed  by  him,  and  it  shall  not  be  denied  that  he 
possesses  a  bold  vigour  of  hand  and  remarkable  skill  in 
reproducing  action,  a  striking  resolution  in  the  build  and 
expression  of  his  figures,  and  a  great  individuality  in  their 
features,  compensating  for  want  of  idealism  or  incom- 
parable dignity  of  mien.  Fitippino  in  fact  creates  with 
realistic  truth,  and  exhibits  that  tendency  to  flatness  of 
planes  in  flesh  and  in  drapery  which  precludes  perfect 
rotundity  and  massive  light  and  shade;  and  these  are 
features  which  he  derives  from  the  teaching  of  Fra  Fi- 
lippo.  He  is  at  a  disadvantage,  too,  as  compared  with 
Masaccio  in  realizing  colour;  for,  though  he  uses  more 
impasto,  his  tones  are  not  so  clear  or  light  and  their 
higher  surface  -  gives  less  the  quality  of  rotundity. 

Such,  as  premised,  being  the  qualities  of  Filippino's 
wallpaintings  at  the  Brancacci,  it  is  perhaps  needless  to 
say  that  tiiere  seems  no  ground  for  entering  upon  a 
barren  discussion  as  to  whether  Fra  Filippo  may  not  be 
entitied  to  the  honour  of  having  punted  them.'    The 


<  This  tbeorf  h%a  been  developed 
hj  Cesare  BerntiBcoiii  in  "Stadi" 
B*.  Terona,  1S69,  p.p.  II  and  fol- 
lowing. Bnl  the  work*  of  Filtp- 
piDO  nave  aleo  been  ai«i^ed  fre- 
qnentlj  to  Haiaccio  (tee  Ramohr, 
ForBchangeD.Tol.il.  p.  250),  espe- 
ciftllj  thkt  portion  of  the  fresco 
facing  the  rsanrrectlon  of  the  boy, 
in«rhich  B.  Peter  and  Paul  appear 
before  the  Froconinl.  Albertini, 
whoae  Memorials  appeared  five 
years  after  the  death  of  Filippino, 


assigns  the  crneifixioo  to  him,  and 
forget*  the  other  episode  in  the 
same  compartment.  (Tide  Hem. 
p.  16.]  There  is  a  long  lapse  of 
time  between  the  period  when 
Masaccio  ceased  to  work  and  Fi- 
lippino began  his  labours.  The 
features  marked  in  the  painting 
of  the  two  men  are  different.  The 
part  not  by  Filippino  has  all  the 
character  of  a  series  ezecnted  in 
rapid  inccession.  Between  it  and 
that    of   Filippino    we    note    the 
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style  of  Fra  Filippo  is  diBtmct  and  clear  enough  to  an 
artistic  eye;  and  is  not  to  be  found  at  the  Brancacci. 
We  have  already  stated  the  conviction  that  the  visit  of 
Paul  to  Peter  and  the  liberation  in  the  pilasters  of  the 
chapel  are  the  earliest  by  Filippino.  We  may  add  that 
the  figures  in  these  compositions  are  his  best,  and  less 
marked  by  the  unfavorable  features  of  his  manner  than 
any  of  the  rest.  S.  Paul,  in  the  first  of  these  frescos  is 
splendid,  coloured  with  more  than  usual  brilliancy  and 
thrown  off  with  a  grandeur  almost  equal  to  that  of  Masac- 
cio's  creations.*  The  angel  in  the  second  has  a  fine 
slender  shape  which  reminds  the  beholder  of  those  of 
Fra  Filippo,  whilst  the  type  of  his  face  discloses  the 
mere  germ  of  subsequent  defects  in  a  certain  squareness 
and  tendency  to  vulgarity.  The  sleeping  sentry,  outside, 
is  also  fine.  Colour,  however,  is  already  of  the  dull  tinge 
which  naturally  suggests  compwison  with  similar  tones 
in  Botticelli.' 

The  composition  of  S.S.  Peter  and  Paul  before  the  Pro- 
consul is  tiiat  which  proves  Filippino  to  have  been  less 
master  of  the  laws  of  distribution  than  Masaccio.  There 
it  is  that  the  dramatis  personie  are  so  arranged  as  to  pres- 
ent disproportion  and  a  certain  lack  of  harmony  in  the 
lines;  but  the  breadth  of  hand  apparent  in  the  execution, 
the  comparative  dignity  of  types  and  forms,  which,  though 
realistic,  are  still  noble,  the  boldness  of  action,  and  the 
knowledge  displayed  by  the  man  in  varied  movement  and 
expression,  are  great,  and  do  not  accnse  the  neglect  which, 
at  a  later  period,  caused  great  talents  to  merge  into  a 
riot  of  tasteless  fancies.' 


lapBe  of  time  And  a  newer  art. 
'^13'  then  ■hoold  we  refuse  the 
conclusion  which  the  paintings 
diitinctlj  give  ni? 

■  The  dresH  of  8.  Peter  is  dia- 
colonred  and  shonB  the  ashen  pre- 
paration. 'The  freaoo  ia  marked 
3  in  the  plan  (see  in  Masaccio, 
Vol.  I.).  It  is  assigned  properJy  hy 
Vaaari  in   his   first  edition  to  Fi- 


lippino.   Vide  Com.  to  Tasari, 
nb.  sop.  Vol,  m.  p.  169. 

*  This  fresco  is  No.  4.  in  plan. 
Tol.  I.  Masaccio.  It  is  not  noticed 
by  Vasari. 

*  This  and  the  cmoiiijdon  (No. 
6.  at  plan)  is  assigned  .properlj 
to  Filippino  in  Vas.  first  edition. 
See  Com.  in  Vasari,  nb.  sup.  Vol. 
m.  p.  169. 
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The  crocifixioD  of  Peter,  better  composed  than  the  cor* 
reepondisg  group  of  the  apoatloB  before  the  Proooneal, 
does  not  balance  it  as  ooe  by  Masaccio  might  have  dose, 
bat  appears  isolated  without  a  link  to  bind  it  with  the 
total  of  the  scene  depicted.  Here  it  is  that  Filippino 
sacrifices  the  grandeur  of  tlie  whole  to  the  working  out 
of  subordinate  and  independent  groups,  and  shows  him- 
self dsToid  of  the  great  principle  conspicuone  in  Masaccio. 
Here  it  is  &at  one  sees  the  detul  overwhelming  the  mass, 
a  flatter  system  of  relief,  an  absence  of  the  joint  qualities 
of  plastic  form  and  chiaroscuro  which  were  combined  in 
Gbh-landaio,  and  which,  with  the  assistsnce  of  Fra  Bar- 
tolommeq,  were  carried  to  perfection  by  Raphael.*  The 
figures  are  undeniably  true  as  portraying  nature  in  resolute 
and  bold  action,  but  giving  to  demonstrative  gesture  and 
expression  little  more  Uian  mobility  and  freedom ,  not  the 
impression  of  sublime  dignity  or  decorum.  The  principle 
is  the  same  even  in  the  smallest  detail,  and  one  notes  a 
want  of  selection  in  the  muscular  frames,  articulations,  and 
extremities,  as  much  as  in  the  motives  and  their  external 
realization;  whilst  the  superabundant  draperies  have  less 
of  the  original  simplicity  than  is  required  to  produce  true 
satisfaction.'  The  colour,  as  before  stated,  is  of  high  sur- 
face, onglazed,  and  thus  of  another  texture,  and  of  more 
sharply  contrasted  keys,  tiian  that  of  Masaccio. 

Tbe  landscape,  more  minutely  defined  has  likewise  less 
depth  md  atmosj^iere. 

That  portion  of  the  resurrection  of  tiie  boy  which 
Masaccio  left  incomplete  is  finished  in  the  same  style  as 
the  parts  but  now  alluded  to,"  and  exhibits  tiie  newer, 
the  more  advanced,  but  less  noble,  art  of  Filippino.     If 


*  The  crucified  Pet«r  ij,  how- 
ever, ■  well  Btadied  natsrsl  node. 
Qreat  oatnre  la  atao  in  the  figures 
abont  tbe  croas,  in  thoae  lo  the 
right  especiaUj,  amongst  which, 
one  with  his  back  to  the  spectAtor 
ia  repeated  with  little  vuriatioD 
in  Andrea  del  Sarto'a  fresco  at 
the  d.S.  AtmuDsiata  in  Florence. 


marked  1.  and  S.  in  No.  DC.  of 
plan.  8ee  Vol.  L  Haaaccio.  Va- 
sari  digtlnctl;  asrinis  these  parta 
to  Filippino.  Vol.  y.  p.p.  3M— 4. 
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it  be  tnifl  that  many  of  the  personageB  depicted  in  these 
frescos  are  portraits,  and  that  we  are  to  consider  those 
which  tradition  so  describes  as  likenesses  taken  at  the 
lime  of  Filippino'e  actnai  labour,  we  may  conclude  that 
he  finished  the  Brancacci  chapel  between  1482  and  SO- 

The  son  of  the  king,  restored  to  life  by  S.  Peter,  is  the 
portrait  of  Granacci,'  who  was  bom  in  1469,  and  looks  as 
if  he  had  reached  his  sixteenth  or  seTenteentb  year.  Mes- 
eer  Soderini  whose  head  is  the  first  from  the  left  side  of 
the  same  fresco  is  known  to  have  died  in  1485.*  The  poet 
Lnigi  Pulci,  to  the  right  of  Soderini  and  recognizeable  by 
the  likeness  to  a  portrait  of  him  in  the  UfSzi,  died  in  I486, 
and  if  the  two  at  each  side  of  the  monk's  bead,  abeady 
shown  to  he  by  Masaccio,  be  Piero  del  FngUese  and  Piero 
Onicciardini,  these  were  alive  at  the  foregoing  dates."  The 
portrait  of  Antonio  Follainolo  is  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
proconsnl,  that  of  Botticelli,  as  already  stated,  in  the 
group  of  S.  Peter's  crodfixion.  The  wood  cnt  which  Vasari 
gives  of  Filippino  is  taken  from  the  figure  on  the  extreme 
right  of  the  ft«BCO  of  the  apostles  before  the  proconsnl, 
whose  age  may  be  given  as  between  twenty  five  and 
thirty;  and  if  Vasari'e  statement  as  to  his  age  in  ]5<Kt  be 
correct,  the  foregoing  dates  are  again  confirmed.  It  may 
be  noted  at  the  same  time  that  a  portrait  assigned  to  Ma- 
saccio in  the  Uffiai,*  and  painted  in  the  style  of  Filip- 
pino, u  like  that  supposed  to  represent  the  latter  at 
the  Carmine,  yonnger  perhaps,  hnt  technically  handled 
in  the  manner  of  the  irescos ,  ex.  gr.  like  the  sleeping  sol- 
dier in  the  Liberation.  Another  portrait  in  the  Torri^ani 
Gallery  and  assigned  there  to  Uasacdo,^  is  also  in  Filip- 
pino's  manner,  but  bears  no  resemblance  as  regards  features 
to  that  of  the  XIf£zi. 

No  better  proof  can  be  adduced  in  favour  of  ihe  be- 
lief that  Filippino  might  have  been  entrusted  wiUi  import- 
ant works,  such  as  those  of  the  Carmine  at  this  period, 
than  a  fact  recorded  in  the  archives  of  Florence.  Pietro 
Perugino,  amongst  others,  had  been  chosen,  in  October 
1482,  to  take  a  part  in  the  adornment  of  the  hall  of  the 
Palazzo  Pnbbltco.     He  was  absent  in  Rome  at  that  time 

'  Vas.  Vol.  V.  p.  S4S.  I     *  No.  186.  and  Bee  sntea  I.  p. 

*  Vat.  Vol.  m.  p.  183.  547. 

*  Ibid.  ibid.  !      >  See  antea  I.  p.  M7. 
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and  tmable  to  accept  the  commiBsioQ.  The  person  chosen 
to  replace  him  was  Filippino  Lippi,  then  aUo  absent  from 
Florence,  but  who  was  to  receive  the  offer  of  a  salary 
and  conditions  equal  to  those  which  had  been  considered 
snitable  to  the  name  and  talents  of  Pietro.*  Whether  he 
performed  the  duty  assigned  to  him,  or  whether  he  de- 
clined it  like  Femgino,  is  uncertain;  but  in  1485  he 
brought  out  the  great  altarpiece  of  the  Hadonna  and  sunts 
now  in  the  Uffiai,  originally  the  ornament  of  the  Sala 
degli  Otto  in  the  Public  Palace,  and  authenticated  as  to 
time  by  an  inscription  and  by  records.'  A  Virgin  of 
slender  and  graceful  shape  affectionately  holds  the  infant 
who  grasps  a  book,  and  looks  towards  a  tine  S.  Victor. 
Three  other  saints,  and  two  angels,  supporting  a  festoon 
of  flowers  above  the  group,  form  a  picture  unimpaired 
by  the  later  defects  of  the  master,  witfiout  excess  of  man- 
nerism in  design,  drawn  with  precision,  and  coloured 
with  freshness,  and  equal  in  every  sense  to  the  vision 
of  S.  Bernard  in  the  Badia.  Equally  striking  for  the 
qualities  which  mark  the  pEunter's  prime  is  the  altarpiece 
of  the  cappella  Nerli  in  S.  Spirito  at  Florence,'  in  which 
one  observes  a  grandeur  and  severe  dignity  never  sur- 
passed  by  Filippino,  and  a  charming  variety  of  episode. 
Nothing  can  be  more  pretty  in  conception  or  Raffaelesque 
in  feeling  than  the  Virgin  enthroned  in  an  interior  with 
the  infant  on  her  knee,  taking  a  cross  presented  to  him 
by  the  youthful  Baptist;  and  were  it  not  for  some  want 
of  selection  in  the  types,  the  charm  of  the  group  would 
be  excessive.  The  Vir^n's  glance  is  turned  towards  S. 
Catherine  who  tenderly  recommends  the  kneeling  wife  of 


■  The  record  is  in  aa7e.  Vol.  1, 
p.  GT9.  The  proof  th»t  Perugia o 
■WHS  in  Rome  at  the  time  is  in 
"Alcnai  docamenti  artistici  kc. 
per  le  Noize  Fannola  Vt.i. 
iup.  I    —  ■      ■      ■ 


»  The  piotare,  No.  1219.  of  Uffiii 


luUi  JiCCCCLXXXV  aie  XX  fe- 
brnari",  bnt  tee  Oaye.  Vol.  I. 
p.p.  fiT9  and  followiar.  At  tha 
Vir^a'a  aides  are  B.S. Victor,  John 
the  Baptist,  Bernard  and  Zano- 
bini.  Above  are  the  arnu  of 
Florence.  The  flgores  are  life 
else,  aee  alio  Va«.  Vol.V.  p.  261. 
»  Vaa.  Vol.  V.  p.  8U. 
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Tanai  de'  Nerli.  <  He  also  kneels  on  the  opposite  side  in- 
trodaced  by  S.  Martin  in  episcopals;  staA  the  distance, 
seen  through  an  arcade,  shows  the  dty  of  Florence  in 
the  direction  of  the  S.  Frediano  gate.  No  portraits  of  this 
time  are  more  admirably  realized  tbau  those  of  the  Nerli. 
Filippino  never  approached  nearer  than  here  to  the  ideal 
of  aimpte  and  grand  drapery.  £Us  precision  in  defining 
form  is  admirable,  —  hie  ability  in  depicting  populous  life 
in  distance  astonishing  for  its  realistic  truth;  his  colour  is 
a  little  raw,  but  pleasant  still,  and  modelled  with  great 
breadth  and  success.  Such  talents  as  Filippino  exhibited, 
such  mastery  of  hand  as  he  now  made  proof  of,  would 
naturally  lead  to  bis  constant  employment.  Amidst  the 
numerous  commissions  which  may  be  conceived  as  pver- 
whelming  him  with  labour,  we  have  authentic  record  of 
one  which  was  to  make  the  Strozzi  chapel  at  S.  Maria 
Novella  in  ]487r  worthy  of  the  wealth  and  taste  of  Fi- 
lippo,  the  chief  of  that  house.'  Filippino  admits  in  a 
letter  written  from  Rome  on  the  second  of  May  1489,  tiie 
debt  of  kindness  and  of  gratitude  which  he  owed  to  this  noble- 
man ,  excusing  himself  for  neglecting  bis  commission  by 
saying  that  he  was  busy  in  the  service  of  Cardinal  Oli- 
viero  Caraffa,  as  good  a  patron  as  any  man  could  desire, 
and  describing  the  richness  of  the  decorations  with  which 
he  was  adorning  his  chapel.'  This  letter  is  of  great  in- 
terest as  proving  the  exact  time  when  Filippino  painted 
the  wall  pictures  at  S.  Mana  sopra  Minerva,  and  fixes 
the  period  when,  passing  through  Spolato,  ha  erected  a  mo- 
nument at  the  expense  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  to  the  pic- 
tonal  virtues  of  Fra  Filippo.* 

In  the  scenes  from  tiie'  legend  of  S.  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas of  which  a  part  is  still  in  a  double  course  on  the 
waits  of  the  Cappella  Caraffa,*^  Filippino  represented  the 


*  She  kneels  on  the  right.  Tanai 
on  the  left. 

*  The  adoromefit  of  the  StrozEi 
chapel  was  entrnvted  to  Filippino 
on  tht  21'k  of  April  1487.  See 
□ote  to  Vac.  ToL  V.  p.  24e. 


'  Thia  letter  is  in  "Alcnni  do- 
oomenti,  HoiEe  Farinola  Val." 
nb.  mp.  p.p.  IS — 16. 

«  Vas.  Vol.  V.  p.  247. 

>  Ibid.  p.  247—8. 
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miracle  of  the  cmcifix  bo  as  to  prove  that  he  might,  if  ' 
he  had  not  been  occasionally  careleBB,  have  permanently 
mastered  the  unalterable  laws  of  great  composition.  He 
depicted  the  saint's  triumph  over  the  heretic  diBputers 
with  less  successfnl  distribution,  and,  with  a  breadth  of 
hand  and  freedom  of  execution  verging  upon  the  looser 
manner  of  a  later  time. 

In  the  first  of  these  snbjects,  8.  Thomas  kneels  in  ei- 
tasy  before  the  cincifix,  having  just  heard  the  words  spoken 
by  the  martyred  Saviour:  "Bene  scripsieti  de  me,  Thoma." 
Two  angels  attend  the  saintj  and  the  stapor  caused  by 
the  miracle  is  well  expressed  by  the  action  and  expression 
of  a  monk,  by  the  eagerness  with  which  a  youth  surprises 
an  in-comer  in  relating  the  fact.  The  idea  of  fear  is  ftir- 
ther  carried  out  by  collateral  incidents;  and  a  boy  frightened 
by  the  baying  of  a  dog  drops  his  bread  to  the  ground  in  the 
arcades  of  Uie  dbtance.  By  the  side  of  the  group  in  col- 
loquy, two  females  stand  in  attitude  of  listening,  one  of 
whom  offers  to  the  beholder  a  type  not  unlike  the  aged 
ones  of  the  Leonardeaque  school.  A  yontfa  coming  down 
a  flight  of  steps,  arched  spaces  in  good  architectural  taste, 
and  in  fair  perspective,  through  which  a  landscape  and  a  dis- 
tant city  are  visible,  complete  the  pictare. 

Filippino  never  showed  more  ability  in  diBtribution  tfian 
when  he  conceived  and'  carried  out  this  well  balaihjed 
compositiQn  in  which  he  showed  great  boldnesB,  realiz- 
ing the  chief  incident  and  the  episodes  sabordinate  to  it 
with  tmth  and  nature,  and  with  an  animation  and  move- 
ment more  marked  than  even  those  in  Ohirlandaio's  ef- 
fort at  the  Sixtine  chapel.  His  colour  is  at  the  same  time 
harmoniooB,  if  not  of  warm  tones. 

Beneath  the  foregoing  which  fills  the  lunette  of  the  wall 
to  the  right  of  the  entrance,  8.'  Thomas,  enthroned  between 
his  allegorikral  supporters,  Philosophy,  Theology  and  two 
others,  tramples  on  a  fallen  heretic  and  enjoys  the  prospect 
of  Arius,  Sabelliua  and  Averroes,  prostrate  on  the  fore- 
groand,  whilst  varioas  groups  are  scattered  around  in  the 
space  enclosed  by  arches.' 


1  This   fresco  has   a  long   aplit  io  it  to  the  ri^ht,   and   is   farther 
injnred  by  ezteDitre  repuDtiog. 
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In  anotlieT  part  of  the  chapel  a  fVesco  in  the  form  of  an 
altarpiece,  represents  the  anntmciation ,  with  S.  Thomas 
introducing  Cardinal  CarafEa,  the  whole  injured  by  repaint- 
ing. Above  this  again,  the  Virgin  ascends  to  heavAn  sur- 
rounded by  angels  in  the  garland  form  already  noticed  in 
Botticelli,  Four  sybils  in  the  ceiling  which,  Vasari  says, 
were  painted  by  Rafaellino  del  Garbo,  are,  like  the  as- 
cending Virgin,  so  injured  by  retouching  as  to  forbid  com- 
ment.     The  rest  of  the  spaces  no  longer  contain  pictures.' 

Thus  with  the  exception  of  the  miracle  of  the  crucifix 
whose  merits  hare  been  described,  btit  one  composition  ia 
addition  claims  attention,  and  of  that,  one  may  say  that 
animatioD  and  movement  are  again  conspicnons,  and  that 
some  of  the  heads  are  equal  to  those  of  the  Brancacci 
chapel.  We  judge  of  the  time  which  Filippino  took 
in  the  adornment  of  this  chapel  by  a  brief  of  Pope 
Alexander  the  Sixth,  issued  on  the  IQ*  of  May  1493, 
in  which  Cardinal  Caraffa's  request,  that  Alexander  the 
Sixth  might  honour  it  with  hie  presence  on  completion, 
is  contained,  and  in  which  numerous  indulgenbes  are  con- 
ceded to  the  ffuthfnl  entering  it  for  prayer.  ^ 

Before  Filippino's  return  to  Florence  Filippo  Strozzi 
his  patron  had  been  carried  off  by  death*;  nor  do  we  find 
that  the  artist  was  then  required  to  perform  his  promise 
of  punting  the  chapel  at  S.  M.  Kovella.^  Hie  next  work 
in  date  is  the  altarpiece  ordered  for  the  brotherhood  of 
S.  Francesco  del  Palco  at  Frato.  A  petition  of  this  poor 
fraternity  which  ia  atill  extant  under  the  date  of  June 
IS"*  1491  ,*  is  not  only  interesting  because  it  etuci- 
dates  an  incident  in  the  artistic  life  of  Filippino  and  Do- 
menico  Ghirlanduo,  but  because  it  Arows  a  gleam  of 
light  upon  the  customs  of  the  time.   The  brethren  humbly 


'  These  frescos  are  noticed  and 
praised  by  Albertini  in  Opnscn- 
lnm,  Db.  snp.  p.  50.  He  says  too 
(ibid.  p.  49  verso)   tbat  Fllippina 

Kinted  in  the  Sixtine  chapel.   If 
did,  no  traces  of  his  work  are 
preserred. 

*  See  the  record  in  note  to  Vse. 
Vol.  V.  p.  9i8. 


•  The  will  of  Filippo  StroEzi 
dated  1491  (in  Gaje,  Carteg.  Vol. 
I.  p.  3S9)  provides  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  chapel,  but  nodocbt 
time  was  required  for  raising 
funds  in  the  manner  intended  by 


the 


Qthe 
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submit  to  the  municipal  coimcil,  that  the  want  of  an  altar- 
piece  is  a  seriooB  injury  to  their  worship.  They  describe 
their  efforts  to  anbacribe  a  eafficient  sum  for  one  which 
they  have  ordered  of  Domenico  QhirlandaJo ,  for  thirty 
five  ducats,  lament  their  inability  to  raise  more  than  tweu- 
ty  ducats,  and  beg  that  the  difference  may  be  given  to 
tliem  out  of  the  funds  of  the  town  treaenry.  It  ie  on 
record  in  the  minntee  of  the  conncil  that  this  petition 
was  heard,  and  it  was  proposed  that  twenty  ducats  should 
be  assigned  to  the  brotherhood  out  of  the  public  money. 
Ghirlandfuo,  however,  is  not  known  to  have  carried 
out  the  commission  which  wae  entrusted  about  1495  to 
Filippino.*  The  altarpiece,  representing  the.  Resurrection 
and  the  appearance  of  the  Saviour  to  the  Virgin,  is  now 
in  the  Munich  gallery  and  is  a  fine  one  of  fllippino.  * 

A  year  later,  he  completed  the  altarpiece  of  S.  Donato 
al  Scopeto  at  Florence,  now  at  the  Uffizi'  in  which 
he  rivalled  Fra  Filippo  in  the  pyramidal  arrangement 
of  an'  adorbtioa  *  of  the  Magi.  A  pleasing  impression  is 
created  not  only  by  the  distribution  of  the  figures  in 
the  system  before  alluded  to,  but  because  that  system 
is  carried  out  under  the  condition  of  introdudng  upwards 
of  thirty  figures,  each  of  which  contributes  by  its  action 
and  movement  to  the  general  harmony  of  the  lines;  whilst 
the  variety  of  race,  the  realism  of  various  faces  and  forms, 
and  the  animation  of  expression  and  motion,  contribute ' 
to  the  comparative  perfection  of  the  whole,  developing  all 
the  branches  of  progress  peculiar  to  the  Florentine  school 


npon  Um.  The  Eternal  loohs 
dawn  from  heaven  where  he  ap- 
p«ari  between  two  angels.  Below, 
Christ  lisea  from  the  sepulchre, 
sapported  b;  angels  and  attend- 
ed b;  S.B.  Francis,  Dominick 
and  AagastiD ;  Monica ,  Cbiara 
and  Celeitin.   The  pictare  is  well 


Sreierved  and  catalogued   Balles, 
o.  662. 

*  Ha.  203.  Sala  del  Barocaio. 
With  these  words  on  the  back  of 
the  panel:  "Fillppns  me piniit  do 
Lipii  Enoientiniu  addi  29  di  Mario 
1498."  See  also  Vas.  Vol,  V.  p. 
2Cil,  who  sajs  that  the  Sgart  bear- 
ing a  qaadrant  is  Pier  Fran- 
cesco de  Medioi,  and  that  besides, 
there  are  portraits  here  of  Uio- 
Tanni  Vecchio  de'  Medici  and  hii 
brother  Pier  Francesco. 
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of  the  time  and  carTying  out  rules  introduced  by  Fra 
Filippo  and  improved  by  Fra  Bartolommeo. 

The  Bpectator  may  remark  how  the  leading  principle 
on  which  the  picture  is  arranged,  is  illustrated  by  the  two 
Magi  kneeling  at  the  Virgin's  feetj  and  the  pyramid  is 
capped  by  S.  Joseph  looking  over  her.  The  same  lines 
are  doabled  as  it  were  by  the  groups  on  tlie  right  which 
are  terminated  in  alt  by  one  climbing  a  wall  to  overlook 
the  scene ;  whilst  a  couple  have  reached  the  favorable 
height,  tuid  convey  the  intelligence  of  what  they  see  to 
those  beneath  them.  Equally  happy  episodes  fill  up  the 
oppoute  side  of  the  picture.  One  of  the  kings  pauses  to 
let  the  crown  be  removed  from  his  head;  eager  specta- 
tors are  behind  him,  and  the  horses  of  the  cavalcade  are 
walked  or  trotted  round  in  tjie  distance.  Whilst  this  mas- 
terpiece may  compare  with  that  of  Leonardo  representing 
the  same  subject  hard  by,  —  whilst  it  reminds  one  of  the 
dawn  of  the  sixteenth  century',  its  abundance  of  figures, 
liveliness  of  incident  and  action,  recal  the  adoration  of  the 
Hagi  by  Sandro  Botticelli,  and  prove  to  ns  that  he  and 
Filippino  derived  the  principles  on  which  these  works 
were  produced  from  the  examples  of  Fra  Filippo.  Yet  if 
we  attentively  consider  Filippino'S  admirable  creation  of 
1496,  and  coldly  analyze  it,  we  find  it  much  more  loose- 
ly executed  than  the  Madonna  of  1485,  and  we  mark  the 
presence  of  that  fatal  facility  which  mars  the  less  con- 
scientious works  of  a  still  later  period. 

Time  elapsed,  however,  before  the  master  finally  yielded 
to  the  charm  of  working  fast.  He  exhausted,  in  1498,  all 
the  feeling  and  grace  with  which  he  was  supplied,  in  a 
tabernacle  at  Prato,'  on  whose  sides  he  depicted  in  fresco, 
a  Madonna  with  angels  and  smnts,  of  life  size,  in  a  throne 
enriched  with  fanciful  ornament  combining  the  antique  with 
t^e  grotesque.  The  grace  ^  which  adorns  the  thin  face 
and  shape  of  the  Virgin  reminds  the  spectator  of  that 
which  beams  in  the  Madonna  of  Fra  Bartolommeo;  and 

'  V«B.  Vol.  V.  p.  2«. 
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the  combinAtion  of  curious  and  cftpricious  forms  of  orna- 
ment, the  cento  or  arabesque  of  living  headB,  masks  and 
monsters  with  architectural  curves,  which  are  the  orna- 
mental part,  illustrate  an  original  fancy  in  Filippino,  and 
recal  varying  or  purer  forms  of  the  same  tendency  in 
tha  youth  of  Michael  Angelo,  the  manhood  of  Mantegna 
or  Piero  della  Francesca.'  The  colour,  in  such  parts  as 
have  been  preserved,  is  liquid  and  transparent  and  of  a 
rosy  tone. 

Between  the  time  when  this  tabernacle  was  completed 
and  that  which  produced  the  altarpiece  of  the  Scopetini, 
two  interesting  incidents. mark  the  painter's  life.  In  1496 
he  joined  other  great  artists  of  the  time  in  valuing  Bat- 
dovinetti's  fresco  in  the  Gianfigliazzi  chapel  at  S.  Trini- 
ta  of  Florence,  ^  and  he  thus  appears  to  us  in  the  charac- 
ter of  umpire  by  the  side  of  Ferugino  and  Cosimo  Bos- 
selli.  In  1497,  he  married,  and  a  son  of  that  marriage, 
Francesco  di  Filippo,  owed  the  friendship  of  Benvenuto 
Cellini  to  Hie  number  of  studies  of  Roman  antiques  which 
had  fallen  as  heirlooms  to  bim  after  the  death  of  Filippino, 
and  which  Benvenuto  no  doubt  exhausted  for  bis  own  use.^ 

A  design  for  an  altarpiece  in  the  Palazzo  Pubblico  at 
Florence,  finished  in  later  years  by  another  painter,  was 
also  one  of  the  fruits  of  Filippino's  labours  in  1498/ 
But  his  name  is  connected  with  a  most  interesting  inci- 


'  The  tabernacle  U  on  the  old 
Canto  al  McTcaUle  at  Prato,  now 
the  corner  of  the  Strada  di  8. 
Hargherita.  The  Virgin,  erect, 
holds  the  infant  nith  one  hand, 
and  preaents  the  orb  to  him  with 
the  other.  The  outlines  of  the 
figure  alone  remain,  the  blue  of 
the  dreaa  being  abraded  and  leaving 
the  white  of  the  wall  bare.  (It  is 
said,  this  was  done  of  old  for  the 
sake  of  the  high  priced  blue.) 
The  infant,  looking  ronnd,  glances 
at  S.  Catherine  on  the  right,  who 
kneels,  with  S.  Stephen  erect  be- 
hind her.  S.  Margftret,  with  whom 
is  B.  Anthon;  the  abbot,  kneels  on 


the  opposite  aide.  The  whole 
fresco  ia  enclosed  in  a  fr^me 
imitating  carved  stone  with  ara- 
besqnea  on  a  yellow  ground.  The 
following  inscription  is  divided 
and  may  be  read  in  parts  above 
the  saints  at  the  sides:  "A.  D. 
M.CCCCLXXXXVUI."  Parts  of 
colour  here  and  there  are  gone, 
but  no  restoring  has  taken  place. 

'  See  "Alcnni  documenti  ,  ab. 
hup.  p.  18. 

»  Vide  note  to  Vae.  Vol.  V. 
p.  S53.  The  name  of  Filippino's 
wifii  was  Margherita. 

'  Bee  record  of  1501— S  a«  to 
this  picture,  in  Tasari,  Vol.  IX. 
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dent  in  this  year.  During  a  storm  which  spent  some  of 
its  fury  on  the  city  of  Florence,  the  lantern  above  the 
cupola  of  S.  M.  del  Fiore  had  been  struck  by  lightning, 
and  it  became  neoeflBary  to  take  active  ftteps  for  its  repair. 
But  the  question  of  cost,  of  fitness  and  of  means  was  one 
of  such  importance  that  Simone  Pollaiuolo  who  then  held 
the  office  of  superintendent  in  the  cathedral  durst  not  settle 
it  on  bis  own  responsibility.  A  meeting  of  grandees,  archi- 
tects and  painters  was  accordii^ly  convoked,  and  we  find 
sitting  at  the  same  assembly  Filippino,  Ferugino  and  Lo- 
renzo di  Credi. ' 

Filippino's  Virgin  and  child  between  the  kneeling  Baptist 
and  S.  Stephen,  ordered  for  the  comune  of  Prato  in  1501 
and  finished  in  1 503,  is  in  too  bad  a  condition  to  justify  any 
antboritative  opinion,^  but  the  frescos  which  Uie  heirs  of 
Filippo  Strozzi  at  last  succeeded  in  urging  Filippino  to 
complete,  are  in  existence  and  prove  what  haa  already 
been  stud  of  the  painter's  decline. 

Before  describing  these,  however,  we  may  glance  at 
a  picture  of  1501  in  which  that  decline  is  already 
apparent.  It  is  in  S.  .Domenico  at  Bologna  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Isolani  family.  ^  S.  Catherine  kneels  at  the 
Virgin's  throne  and  receives  the  ring  from  the  infant 
Saviour  in  the  presence  of  SS.  Paul  and  Sebastian,  SS. 
Peter  and  John  the  Baptist,  — of  S.  Joseph  who  looks  from 
the  distance,  whilst  the  Eternal  and  angels  hover  above  in 
the  centr^  sky   and   on  the  summits  of  edifices  forming 


p,  224,  where  pByments  are  made 
far  a  frame  to  Bartolonmeo 
d'Atrnolo.  Bee  also  Vu.  Vol.  V. 
p.p.  261—2. 


a  frame  feigniDg  a  painted  relief; 
"At  meua  hie  natas  jastnB:  eer- 
vate  frGqnenter." 

"SicvoaJDstitiampanperibiiBque 
pii.  A.  D.  MCCCCm."  The  Vir- 
gin't  bead  is  injnrad.  The  Baptist's 
red  dreas  scaled,  off.    The  green 


dresa  of  the  Virgin  is  new,  the 
ntmbuges  yelloir.  The  picture  ia 
now  No.  XX.  in  the  gallery  of 
Prato,  and  the  records  referring 
to  it  are  in  the  appendix  to  the 
Catalogne,  nh.  sup.  See  also 
Vas.  Vol.  V.  p.  246. 

'  On  a  card  in  the  foregronnd 
which  is  a  red  and  somewhat  re- 
painted pavement  are  the  words: 
"opus  Fhitippini.  Flor.  pict.  A.  3. 
MCCCCCI,"  The  bine  dress  of 
S.  Catherine  is  in  part  new.  The 
picture  was  known  to  Vasari. 
(Vol.  V.  p.  247.) 
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a  rich  perspective  of  architecture.  The  demonetratiTe 
part  taken  by  the  saintB  in  the  ceremony  is  not  more 
clearly  cbaracteristic  of  Filippino  than  the  mannered  real- 
ism of  the  drawing,  specially  in  the  muscularly  developed 
nnde  of  S.  Sebastian,  whose  appearance,  bound  and  stuck 
with  arrows  adds  to  the  mystic  symbolism  of  the  subject. 
Less  care  in  esecntion,  harder  tones  and  a  comparative 
absence  of  taste  are  characteristic  of  a  picture  which  still 
carries  with  it  the  stamp  of  a  great  artist. 

The  taste  displayed  in  the  Strozzi  chapel  is  more  doubt- 
ful than  ever;  and  Filippino  is  no  longer  merely  fanciful 
in  ornament  and  painted  architecture.  His  manner  sur- 
feits and  palls. 

The  resurrection  of  Dmsiana,  the  torment  of  8.  John  by- 
boiling  oil,  fill  one  side  of  the  chapel.  S.  Philip  destroying 
the  idols  and  the  crucifixion  of  that  saint  are  depicted  on 
the  other.  The  figure  of  Dmsiana  rising  on  her  treseel  at 
the  prayer  of  the  Evangelist  is  not  devoid  of  feeling,  and 
there  is  a  stem  gravity  in  B.  John.  The  bystanders  are 
well  grouped  behind  faim,  and  great  realism  marks  a  Mght- 
ened  man  in  the  distance,  —  a  woman  and  a  priest,  car- 
rying a  vase,  whilst  an  octogon, temple  in  the  background 
to  the  right  aptly  suggests  the  pagan  time.  The  saint  boil- 
ing gave  Filippino  occasion  to  express,  as  Vasari  says,*  the 
anger  of  the  judge  and  the  reverberation  of  the  fire  on  the 
faces  of  the  execntioners.  B.  Philip  destroying  the  idols 
appears  ivith  the  cross  in  his  hand,  and  by  the  virtne  of 
that  symbol  crushes  a  monster  whose  death-struggle 
frightens  a  boy  into  the  arms  of  his  mother,  who  stands 
amongst  the  priests  and  servants  of  an  idol  depicted  in  the 
middle  of  the  space  with  a  cat  and  a  parrot  in  its  grasp. 
Priests  and  soldiers  on  the  left  are  filled  with  anger  and 
desp^r.  Slaves,  lamps,  trophies  are  intended  to  convey  the 
aspect  of  a  heatiien  temple. 

In  the  martyrdom,  Filippino  chooses  the  moment  when  S. 
Philip  having  been  nailed  to  the  cross,  the  instrument  is 
raised  with  cords  by  figures,  whose  action  is  duly  praised 
by  Vasari.  The  ornamented  architecture  in  monochrome  is 
a  mixture  of  the  sacred  and  profane,   in  which   faith   and 

'  The  incideDt  of  the  dog  baying  I  Tide  also  Albertint,  Hem.  nb. 
at  a  child  is  repeated.  nip.  p.  14. 

'  Vasari.  Vol.  V.  p.p.  249—60.  | 
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charity  are  allegorically  depicted  by  the  side  of  tragedy. 
In  di«  ceiling  are  patriarchs  with  their  symbols,  in  various 
movementa,  and  in  the  stained  window  a  Virgin  between 
ange]8,  the  Bvangelist  and  S>  Philip. 

The  decoration  of  the  Strozzi  chapel  is,  in  a  word,  a 
groteaqne  and  capricious  mixture  of  exaggerated  move- 
mente,  actions,  and  forms,  —  of  strange  architecture  sur- 
charged with  ornament^  —  of  colour,  gay  to  extraTagance 
where  preserved.  It  tails  for  that  reason  to  please,  yet 
it  reveals  the  close  of  the  career  of  a  great  painter. ' 

The  latest  authentic  record  which  we  possess  of  Filip- 
pino  is  an  opinion  given,  in  conjunction  with  that  of 
twenty  other  painters,  as  to  the  place  best  suited  for 
Michael  Angelo's  David.* 

He  died  in  1505,'  and  was  buried  in  S.  Michele  Bis- 
domini  at  Florence. 

A  list  of  works  unnoticed  in  the  foregoing  remarks 
follows : 

Florence.  Corsmi  Gallery.  Round.  The  Virgin,  erect,  holds 
tlie  infant  who  takes  flowers  from  a  basin  in  the  hands  of 
an  angel.  Another  angel  approaches  with  bloom,  whilst 
three  more  kneel  singing.  The  yonthful  8.  John  is  seen 
coming  forward  throngfa  the  landscape,  which  is  a  little  em- 
browned by  restoring.  A  yonthful  delicacy  and  freshness 
are  .in  this  piece  which  is  of  a  soft,  bright,  and  clear  tem- 
pera reminiscent  of  the  manner  of  Fra  Fillppo. 

Florence.  Torrigiani  Gallery.  A  wedding  chest  (No.  8 — II.), 
four  sides  containing  incidents  from  the  history  of  ^Esther. 
These  pieces  ate  rich  in  incident,  fall  of  animation  and 
feeling,  luxuriously  ornamented  in  dresses  and  accessories, 
and  coloured  with  exquisite  softness.  They  are  a  refine- 
ment on  the  art  of  Fra  Filippo,  and  exhibit  the  carefulness 
and  finesse  of  a  youthful  effort 

Florence.  Academy  of  Arts,  No.  57.  Gallerie  des  grands  ta- 
bleaux. A  deposition  from  the  cross.  The  Saviour  and 
the  figures  of  those  taking  him  down  have  the  character  of 
Filtppiuo;  the  group  of  the  fainting  Virgin  and  the  saints 
about  her,  that  of  Perugino.    This   is   the  picture  of  the 

'  The  freicos  are  totally  injured  |     *  Gayo,  nb.  Bup,  II.  p.  460. 
by  repainting.'  '  Vaesri  (Vol.  V.  p.  263.)  Bays, 

(April  13. 
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S.S.  AsnUDEiata,  of  w\uch  Vasari  and  Albertini  speak,  say- 
ing that  Pen^no  completed  the  work  left  unfinished  hj 
Filippino  at  bis  death.' 

Florence.  Pilli  Gallery.  No.  347.  Konnd.  The  infant  lies 
on  the  ground  and  is  adored  hy  the  Virgin,  yonthfol  Baptist 
and  four  boyish  angels.  Another  of  theee  throws  flowers. 
The  group  is  inclosed  in  a  apace  surrounded  by  a  balustrade 
parting  the  fore  and  middle  ground  ttom  a  distance  of  hills. 
This  piece  which  pleases  at  first  sight,  will  not  bear  close 
inspection,  as  it  wants  the  finish  and  feeling  noticeable  in 
Filippino.  It  reminds  one  of.  the  rounds  by  Botticelli  with- 
out being  assignable  to  him  either.  It  is  a  production  of 
some -sub  ordinate,  whose  works  may  presently  be  adverted  to. 

Same  gallery.  No.  388.  Death  of  Lncretia.  This  picture, 
composed  of  small  figures,  bears  the  stamp  of  the  school  of 
Fra  Filippo  and  may  be  by  Filippino. 

Florence.  S.  M.  Novella.  Inside  and  above  the  chief  portal. 
Nativity,  much  injured  fresco,  of  old  on  the  altar  to  the 
right  of  portal,  is  painted  in  a  style  between  that  of  Fi- 
lippino and  that  of  Botticelli,  with  an  inspiration  from  the 
manner  of  Fra  Filippo.^ 

Florence.  S.  Martina  delle  lUonache.  Lunette  anntmciation, 
in  the  passage  from  the  convent  to  the  church,  totally  re- 
painted, but  still  with  traces  of  the  hand  of  Filippino. 

S.  Gimignano.  Palatzo  Publico.  Two  rounds  of  the  Virgin, 
and  of  the  angel  annunciate  (half  life  siee) :  fine  works  of 
Filippino. 

Pitlaia.  Late  Puccini  Collection.  Small  annunciation:  the  Vir- 
gin sitting,  the  angel  kneeling.  In  the  backgronnd  the  bed, 
candles  &c.,  a  pretty  and  not  too  vu^ar  picture  of  the 
master. 

Naples.  Palazzo  Santangelo.  Round,  figures  all  but  life  size. 
Holy  family.  The  Virgin  holds  the  infant  who  caresses  the 
youthful  Baptist,  supported  by  8.  Margaret.  To  the  left 
is  8.  Joseph.  In  front  on  a  parapet  is  the  little  6.  John's 
reed  cross.  A  pilaster  behind  Joseph  is  ornamented  with 
carving;  on  the  spandril  a  coat  of  arms.  Distance  a  town, 
water,  sky,  and  clouds,  somewhat  injured.  This  piece 
miscalled  GhirlandMo,  is  by  Filippino.  The  feeling  in  the 
Virgin's  head,  the  fiesh  and  somewhat  entire  colour,  the 
free   execution,   reveal  Filippino's  talent  abont  the  time  of 

*  Tusrt  (Vol.  V,  p.  263.)  A1- 1  this  fresco  was  above  an  Ecce 
bertini,  Hemoriale,  nb.  snp.  p.  18.   Homo  which   has  since   perished. 

*  When  ID   lis    original    place,  I 
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the  Nerli  altarpiece  and  the  adoiation  of  the  Magi  at  the 
UfBzi. 

Venice.  Gallery  of  the  Seminario.  Two  very  graceful  aug;el8 
on  panel,  by  the  master. 

Munich  Gallery.  No.  538.  SaaL  Assigned  to  Ohirlaadaio, 
hot  by  Filippino,  the  dead  Saviour  on  the  Virgin's  knees 
hetween  S.S.  John  the  Baptist  and  the  kneeling  John  Evan- 
gelist (left),  the  Magdalen  kissing  the  feet  of  the  corpse, 
and  S.  James  erect.  Distance,  landscape  with  angels  above. 

Berlin  Museum.  JVo.  78.  Portrait  of  a  youth  ('74),  much 
injured  by  old  restoring,  but  by  the  master. 

Same  gallery.  No.  Si.  Virgin  and  child  somewhat  feeble 
example  of  the  master,  defective  in  drapery  and  mannered. 

Same  gallery.  No.  101.  Same  subject.  Mannered  style  of 
Filippino's  decline. 

Same  gallery.  No.  1134.  A  much  injured  Virgin  and  child, 
which  cannot  be  assigned  to  Filippino,  but  has  the  manner 
of  a  Florentine,  not  a  pupil  of  the  master. 

Same  gallery.  No.  96.  The  Saviour  on  the  cross  between 
three  angels.  Bolow,  S.S.  Mary  and  Francis,  on  gold  ground, 
an  injured  picture  of  the  master, '  the  Virgin  full  of  feeling. 

Dresden  Gallery.  No.  33.  Virgin  and  child,  by  some  in- 
ferior painter  imitating  the  manner  of  Raffaellino  del  Garbo. 

London.  National  Gallery.  No.  293.  The  Virgin  and  child 
between  the  kneeling  S.S.  Jerom  and  IDominick.  On  the 
predella,  the  dead  Christ  is  supported  by  Joseph  of  Ari- 
mathea,  S.  Francis  and  the  Magdalen,  half  lengths,  at  each 
side.  This  piece  originally  belonging  to  the  Kuccellfu,  bears 
their  arms  and  was  of  old  in  S.  Pancrazio  at  Florence.' 
The  Virgin  and  child  recal  Filippino's  in  the  adoration  of 
the  Magi  at  the  TJfGzi.  The  S.  Jerom  beating  his  breast  is 
already  a  little  mannered,  but  the  action  is  bold  and  reso- 
lute. The  colour  is  entire  and  bright,  and  the  laudscap'e 
splendid. 

Same  gallery.  No.  593.  Adoration  of  the  Ma^,  somewhat 
damaged  and  originally  part  of  a  painted  chest.  The  com- 
position is  crowded  with  people  and  excessively  rich,  the 
tempera,  soft  and  a  little  darkened  by  time.  The  style  of 
drawing  and  mode  of  rendering  form  are  grand,  as  in  the 
fresco  in  the  Frato  tabernacle.  Some  figures  in  the  distance 
to  the  left  recal  Botticelli's  creations;  yet  the  picture  is 
rightly  assigned  to  Filippino. 

<   Ori^Blly  in  8.  Rafaello   at  I  of  commeDtatora. 
Florence  afterwards  In  S.Procolo.       *  Vas.  Vol.  V.  p.  242. 
See  Vas.  Vol.  V.  p.  216.  and  noteii  | 
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Same  gaUery.  No.  598.  S.  Francis  in  glory,  dated  1492, 
vitb  five  playing  angels  at  each  side,  is  a  genuine  picture 
not  iiee  from  ^e  defects  and  affectation  of  the  master's 
later  time. 

Liverpool.    InttituHon  {No.  20).     A  Virgin  and  child. 

London.  .The  late  Beriah  Botfield  Esq.  Exhibited  at  Man- 
chester under  No.  115.  Virgin^  and  child  of  a  later  period 
than  that  of  Filippino. 

London.  Dudley  koute.  Crucifixion  and  Virgin  and  child, 
both  in  the  character  of  Filippino'a  school.' 


Before  passiDg  on  to  the  life  of  Domenico  OhirlaQdaio 
it  becomes  a  daty  to  notice  a  series  of  pictures  of  more 
or  lesB  merit  whose  character  procWms  them  to  have 
issued  from  the  hands  of  men  subordinate  to  Filippino 
Lippi  and  Botticelli,  who  may  have  been  of  a  wandering 
daas  of  assistants  assuming  the  style  of  their  temporary 
masters  without  possessing  talent  sufficient  to  entitle  them 
to  an  independent  position  as  first  rate  artists. 

Two  angels  at  the  side  of  a  statue  by  Rossellino,  at 
Empoli,*  and  a  portrait  assigned  by  Vaaari  to  Botticelli, 
which  take  their  place  naturally  in  the  class  now  under 
consideration,  have  already  been  noticed.  The  claesifica- 
tion  may  be  continued  for  the  sake  of  elucidating  points 
of  interest  in  the  lives  of  a  set  of  artists  who  bear,  many 
of  tbem,  the  christian  name  of  Kaffael: 

.  In  the  Fieve  of  Empoli,  a  painted  receptacle  for  the  sa- 
crament   is    preserved.     Secords   are    in    existence    which 


'  The  following  is  a  lUt  of 
picture! ,  Dot  known  to  exiat  at 
the  preaent  tiina.  8.  Francesco 
fuori  porta  aS.  Hiniato,  Florence. 
The  Eternal  and  children  (Vaa. 
Vol.  V.  p.p.  246-6.).  Lucca,  S. 
Poniiano,  tavola  Burronnding  a  6. 
Anthony  by  Andrea  SaneoTino, 
(ihid.p.246).  Pictures  executed  for 
Hathiaa  of  Hungary,  (Ibid,  p.24T.) 
D"  aont  to  Genoa  (ibid.).  Yet  the 
aanotators  of  Schorn'f  Vasari  (ah. 
«ap.  n.  p.  SOS)  lay:  there  is  in 
8.  Teodoro  (7)  at  Genoa  a  S.8e- 


haatian  between  S.S.  John  the 
Baptist  and  Francis  with  the  Vir- 
gin and  child  between  2  angels 
in  a  lunette,  inscribed  "PhilippI* 
nus  Florentinus  faciebat".  Flor- 
ence. S.  Salvadore.  Altarpiece 
ezecated  for  Tanaide'Nerli.  (Ibid, 
p.  217.)  Small  figures  executed 
for  Piero  del  Pugliese  (ibid.  ibid.). 
Poggio  a  Caiano,  frescos  (ibid.  p. 
261}.  8.  Giorgio  altarpiece  finished 
by  the  Spaniard  Berruguete  (ibid. 
ibid,). 
■  See  antea. 
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prove  it  to  have  been,  commissioned,  in  Hatch  1484.,  hj  the 
governors  of  the  company  of  8.  Andrea  at  Empoli ,  of  Fran- 
cesco di  Giovanni  di  Domenico,  "depintore"  of  Floience, 
on  condition  that  it  ahonlj  be  completed  -within  two  yean.' 
Farther  records  prove  that  it  was  not  finished  till  the  ex- 
piration of  three  years,  when  (I49t)  the  allarpiece  was 
brought  from  Florence  and  placed  by  "twenty  facchini",* 
on  the  altar.  Removed  (1623)  to  S.  Giovanni  Battiste.a 
neighbouring  Baptistery,  at  the  time  when  the  high  altar 
was  rebuilt  in  marble,'  it  is  now  in  one  of  the  chapels  of 
the  Pieve,  and  has  the  shape  of  a  triumphal  arch  painted 
on  both  fronts.  On  one  of  these,  S.S.  Andrew  and  John 
the  Baptist  stand  guard  at  each  side,  whilst  on  the  othar, 
now  ont  of  its  original  position  and  banging  apart,  are  the 
Virgin  and  angel  annnnciate.  The  predella  of  one  front 
contains  the  Last  Supper  between  the  martyrdoms  of  the 
above  mentioned  saints,  and  that  of  the  second  front  the 
sermon  on  the  monnt,  the  capture,  and  the  dance  of  the 
daughter  of  Herodias.  The  principal  figures  are  long, 
slender,  bony,  and  fairly  proportioned.  Their  heads  are 
long  and  bearded,  the  hands  and  feet  studied  and  the 
draperies  full  and  involved.  They  combine  features  com- 
mon to  Botticelli  and  Filippino  with  a  dnll  low-toned  tem- 
pera akin  to  that  observable  in  some  works  of  the  former.' 
The  predellas,  more  modem  in  aspect,  seem  the  continuation 
of  the  same  style.  We  thus  possess  an  altarpiece,  which, 
unless  its  authorship  be  contested,  which  is  hardly  possible, 
presents  to  us  Francesco  di  Giovanni  di  Domenico  as  ap- 
parently an  assistant  in  the  school  of  the  two  great  piunters 
whose  works  this  altarpiece  resembles.  To  this  same  artist 
we  should  assign  the  two  angels  at  the  side  of  the  statue 
by  Rossellino  already  described  in  the  life  of  Botticelli. 

That  Francesco  trained  a  son  to  his  profession  Is  proved 
by  a  record  of  April  26'^  1506,  in  which  the  company  of 
S.  Andrea  of  Empoli  gives  a  commission  to  KafTaello.  "olim 
Francesco  Johannis,"  of  Florence,  to  paint  a  Vir^n  and 
child    between    S.S.  Andrew   and    John  the  Baptist     We 


1  At  the  rate  of  40  Sorins  of 
Empoli  per  annnm.  See  MS.  Libro 
dei  Ricordi  e  partite  della  com- 
psgnia  di  3.  Andrea  di  Empoli 
under  March  2S.  1484.  The  record 
does  not  give  the  sabject. 

<  MS.  Rapra. 

■  This  fact  is  daly  recorded  in 


"Libro  detto  Campione  benefici- 
ale  ",  in  the  Archivio  of  the  -chap- 
terhoDse  of  the  Pieve  now  col- 
legiate   church   of  B.  Andrea  di 

*Har  lag  parti  colarlyverde  shad- 
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must  not,  however,  confound  matters,  as  the  commentators 
to  the  latest  edition  of  Vasari  seem  to  do  (Vol.  VII. 
p.  199)-  The  picture  ordered  ip  1&06  ie  not  in  existence 
and  can  not  be  identical  with  the  altarpiece  by  Francesco 
di  Giovanni,  just  described,  becaose  in  it  there  is  not  and 
never  was,  a  Virgin  and  ifhild.  But  another  work  by  Raf- 
faello  di  FranceGco  exists ,  and  is  in  the  gallery  of  the 
UfGzi.  Bespectlng  it,  we  have  a  record  dated  Angust  iao4 
in  which  Raffaello  is  commissioned  by  the  incumbent  of 
the  Pieve  of  Empoli"  to  complete  the  table  of  the  high 
altar  of  the  stud  Fieve  in  the  fonn  agreed  upon  with  Fran- 
cesco his  late  father;*  and  it  is  satisfactorily  known  by 
what  means  the  altarpiece  was  transferred  (as  a  work  of 
Pemgino)  into  the  gallery  at  Florence.^  The  records  thus 
preserved  seem  to  indicate,  first  of  all,  that  Francesco  di 
Giovanni  completed  what  was  called  a  "tavola  del  corpo 
di  Cfaristo"  in  1491 ;  that  he  was  afterwards  commissioned 
to  fomieh  a  regalar  altarpiece;  and  that  on  his  failing  to 
carry  out  that  commission,  his  son  Raffaello  undertook  and 
Bttccessfhllv  btonght  it  to  a  termination.  The  altarpiece, 
catalogued  under  his  name^  represents  the  Deposition  from 
the  cross,  its  predella*  contains  Christ  and  the  raaid  of 
Samaria,  Christ  driving  the  changers  out  of  the  Temple,  and 
the  entrance  into  Jemaalem.  The  picture  is  a  second  class 
production  different  in  style  and  execution  from  the  sacra- 
ment receptacle  at  Empoli.  It  is  painted  in  oil  in  a  man- 
ner reminiscent  of  David  or  Ridolfo  Ghirlandaio,  or,  per- 
haps better,  of  Granacci,  whose  careful  executiod  and  fusion 
of  tints  are  emulated.  The  figures  are  somewhat  short  and 
vnlgar  and  the  colour  reddish.  The  predella  looks  like  the 
effort  of  a  cold  and  poor  follower  of  the  styles  of  Pem- 
gino and  Lorenzo  di  Credi- 

Having  thus  far  proved  that  the  Deposition  from  the 
cross  at  the  UfGzi  and  the  "tavola  del  corpo-  di  Christo" 
are  hy  different  hands,  we  may  proceed  to  notice  some 
pictures  in  which  the  character  of  the  latter  is  to  be  found 
mixed  with  others,  deriveable  from  the  influence  of  Andrea 
del   Castagno:  viz: 

Berlin  Muieum.  In  passage,  and  not  catalogued:  a  cruci- 
fixion, all  but  life  size,  two  angels  and  five  saints,  inscribed 
and  dated  1476.     The  Christ  is  reminiscent  of  that  by  An- 


'  Bee  the  record  in  com.  to  Vas.  I      *  Uffiii    Scuola    Toicana.     No. 
Vol.  VII,  p.p.  197—98.  1239. 

»  Ibid.  ibid.  I      *  Mo,  1238. 
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drea  del  Oastagno  in  the  first  cloister  at  the  Angeli  at 
Florence.  The  angels  bare  the  sAna  vehemence,  the  tempera, 
too,  is  rongh. 

Same  coilecUon.  In  passage,  not  catalogaed,  a  cmcifixion 
and  four  saints,  in  the  same  class  as  the  foregoing. 

In  character  nearer  the  school  of  Botticelli  and  Filippino 
Lippi  is  the  ronnd  of  the  Natirity  at  the  Fitti  (No.  347, 
described  antea  in  Filippino),  and  a  coronation  of  the  Vir- 
gin in  the  Berlin  Mnseom  (No.  72,  described  antea  in  Fra 
Filippo).  By  the  same  hand  as  the  latter  is  the  Virgin 
and  child  with  angels,  between  the  Magdalen  and  8.  Ber- 
nard at  the'  Louvre  (No.  3A4,  assigned  to  Cosimo  Roeselli), 
the  angels  being  a  repetition  of  the  types  marking  the 
Berlin  picture,  the  colour  being  grey  and  flat,  the  draperies 
serpentine  and  involved,  and  the  execution  rude.  The  best 
of  these  three  pieces  is  the  Pitti  Nativity  (No.  847)  which, 
with  the  rest,  reveals  a  point  of  contact  in  its  painter 
with  the  man  who  executed  the  angels  by  Rosaellino's 
statue  and  the  sacramental  altarpiece  of  Franceaoo  di 
Giovanni  at  Empoli. 

Taking  the  Pitti  Nativity  (No.  347)  for  a  guide  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  classed  as  in  the  same  character  and  style. 

Florence.  S.  Lorenzo.  The  Nativity,  injured  by  restoring 
in  oil.  The  Virgin  adores  the  child,  with  8.  Francis,  and  a 
youthful  saint,  bearing  a  sword,  kneeling  at  the  sides. 
The  type  of  the  latter  is  reminiscent  of  that  of  the  angels 
in  the  Pitti  round ;  the  same  pecnUariW  being  remarkable  in 
the  face,  forms,  and  draperies  of  S.  Francis.  This  picture, 
at  the  same  time,  falls  into  the  class  of  those  usually  cata- 
logued under  the  name  of  Baffaellino  del  Oarbo,  one  of 
which  is  in  the  sacristy  of  this  ehnrch  of  8.  Loreneo,  and 
represents  the  nativity,  but  being  rubbed  down  to  the  pre- 
paration admits  of  no  fbrther  remark. 

Florence.  S.  FelicUa.  To  the  left  of  the  portal  8.S.  An> 
tbony,  Roch,  and  Catherine  (life  sixe),'with  scenes  from  their 
legends  in  a  predella,  at  each  side  of  an  annunciation. 
Coarser  and  mder  than  the  Fitti  Nativity,  of  dull  tones, 
grey  shadows  and  hasty  drapery,  this  piece  is  assigned  to 
Cosimo  RoBselli,  a  name  which  covers  oiany  mediocrities. 

Another  painter  of  the  name  of  Raffaello  is  revealed  to 
us  in  a  picture  hearing  that  name  with  the  addition  of  "de 
Caponihns'',  from  which  one  learns  to  avoid  confounding 
him  with  Raffaello  di  Francesco  and  Filip pine's  pupil 
Raffaellino    doT   Garbo. 

Florence,  Spedale  di  S.  Maria  ?fuova,  room  of  the  Commis- 
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Band.  Tbe  Virgin  and  child,  between  S.  Francis  (left),  pre- 
senting a  kneeling  donor,  sCnd  (?)  S.  Zanobius  in  prayer  in- 
trodncing  tbe  patroneaa.  At  the  foot  of  tbe  tbrone  ie  a  little 
picture  of  the  cniciflxion,  between  the  Virgin  and  S.  John  the 
Evangelist,  which  is  quite  Pernginesque.  The  distance  is  a 
landscape  of  hills.  The  whole  picture  is  enclosed  in  a  feigned 
cornice  adorned  with  arabeaqnes.  Figores  life  size  and  well 
preserved.  This  is  a  fine  second  class  Florentine  work,  betray- 
ing the  effort  of  its  anthor  to  imitate  the  Perugian  school,  of 
Pintnricchio  especially,  but  truly  impressed  with  the  Floren- 
tine manner  in  the  gravity  and  weight  of  the  figures.  The ' 
S.  Francis  recals  Spagna,  tbe  S.  Zanobius  and  the  kneel- 
ing figures,  the  school  of  the  Ghirlandai,  —  the  Virgin  and 
child,.  Pinturicchio  in  softness  of  type  and  drapery  and  in 
the  nature  of  the  ornaments.  The  whole  is  painted  in  oil 
at  one  throw ,  of  a  low  browu  and  somewhat  flat  tone.  An 
inscription  may  be  read  as  follows: 

"Raphael  de  Caponibus  mo  pinsit  A.  D.  MCCCCC." 
With  this  guide  we  trace  to  the  same  hand  the  following: 
Florence.  S.  Spirito,  altarpiece  in  the  second  chapel  to  the 
left  of  the  transept.  Life  sise  Virgin  and  child  exposed 
to  veneration  by  two  angels  drawing  a  curtain,  between 
S.S.  Lawrence  and  John  Evangelist  (left),  Stephen  and 
Bernard  (right),  the  latter  balding  Satan  bound  by  a  chain. 
On  tbe  base  of  the  throne  is  the  date  1503.  Predella,  a  Pieta 
and  four  scenes  from  the  lives  of  the  saints,  very  prettily 
composed,  and  that  of  S.  Bernard  reminiscent  of  Filippino. 
Here  again  is  a  mixture  of  the  Pernginesque  with  the 
weighty  Florentine  manner,  but  a  more  careful  execution, 
modelling  of  greater  impasto,  more  in  the  mode  of  tempera, 
but  a  little  hard  and  reddish  in  tone. 

Sienna.  S-  Maria  degU  Angeli  fuoH  Porta  Somana,  choir.  A 
large  altarpiece  with  a  lunette,  in  a  broad  gilt  Arame,  of  a 
grand  appearance,'  but  disappointing  on  close  inspection. 
Centre,  tbe  Virgin  and  child  between  S.S.  Uary  Magdalen, 
and  Jerom  (left),  John  Evangelist  and  Aagnstin  (right). 
The  Eternal  gives  a  blessing  from  amongst  seraphs,  in  the 
lunette.  In  the  predella,  the  adoration  of  the  Magi  is 
flanked  by  four  episodes  from  the  lives  of  the  saints.  The 
same  hand  as  at  S.  Spirito  of  Florence  is  marked  in  the 
exaggerated  line  and  involved  draperies  of  the  Evangelist, 
8.  Angustin  is  a  heavy  and  vulgar  figure.  In  tbe  Vii^in 
fotd  child ,  the  type  and  movement  and  the  style  of  drawing 
have  something  of  the  Perugian  of  Pintnricjihio.  The  ado- 
ration  of  the  Magi  is   also   Pemginesqne,   whilst  tbe  side 
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.predella  scenes  are  reminiscent  of  the  school  of  the  Ghir- 
landu.  The  whole  altarpiece  is  painted  at  one  throw  in 
oil  and  bears  the  reddish  genej^  tone  already  noted. 
Beneath  the  figure  of  S.  Jerom  are  the  words: 

"Raphael  de  Florentia  pinxit.  A.   D.  MCCCCCII." 

Academy  of  Pisa.  Ori^nallj  in  S.  Hatteo  of  Pisa.  Altar- 
piece  of  the  Virgin  and  child,  two  angels,  9.S.  Joha  Evan- 
gelist, Jerom,  8.  John  the  Baptist,  and  a  bishop  at  whose 
feat  is  the  bust  profile  of  a  female  (engraved  by  Rosini  as 
a  work  of  Fra  FiKppo  Lippi).  Here  the  pdnter,  who  is 
still  apparently  the  same  as  the  author  of  the  foregoing,  is 
more  Florentine.  But  the  face  of  the  bishop  is  the  same 
as  in  the  altarpiece  of  9.  M.  Nnova;  and  the  style"  generally 
is  feeble,  the  figures  cold,  somewhat  rigid  and  bony,  the 
draperies  involved  as  before,  the  colour  tempera,  of  high 
impasto,  of  a  dull  flesh  tone  shadowed  with  verde.  The 
Perug^nesqne  tendency  is  most  visible  in  the  predella, 
which  is  parted  from  its  original  centre  piece  and  ap- 
pended to  a  picture  by  Ferino  del  Vaga  in  S.  Matteo  of 
Pisa.  It  represents  amongst  other  scenes  the  adoration  of 
the  Hagi  and  the  massacre  of  the  Innocents,  painted  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  predella  at  Sienna. 

If  as  an  attentive  examinatiou  inclines  one  to  suppose, 
all  these  pictures  are  bj  Raffaello  de  Caponibus,  he  is  an 
artist  who  may  be  said  to  have  studied  under  Perugino 
and  the  Florentines,  and  who  exhibits  a  mixture  of  Um- 
brian  and  Florentine  peculiarities,  the  latter  being  more 
specially  derived  from  Filippino  and  the  Ghirlandai. 

The   commentators   of  Vasari  notice  further'  a  picture  of 
Christ  appearing  to  S.  Gregory,  described  in  the  biography 
of . Rafaellino  del  Garbo,'  but  bearing  the  signature: 
'"'  "Raphael  Karli  piniit.  A.  D.  MCCCCCX." 

Without  having  seen  this  work  one  may  affirm  that  it  is 
not  by  RafTaellino  del  Garbo  whose  father's  name  is  Bartolo. 
It  remains  to  be  ascertained  whether  Raphael  di  Karlo 
is  the  same  as  Raffaello  de  Caponibus. 

This  review  of  inferior  works  and  painters  may  be  fitly 
closed  by  a  rapid  sketch  of  a  series  of  frescos  on  the  walls 
of  S.  Martino  at  Florence,  an  oratory  belonging  to  the 
Congregazione  de'  Bnonomini,  a  charitable  institutioQ  whose 
duties  and  good  works  it  was  the  aim  of  the  painter  to 
illustrate.  The  room  so  decorated  is  rectangular,  the  short 
side  by  the  altar  being  divided  into  parts,  each   of  which 

'  Vai.  Vol.  IX.  p.  200.        »  IbW.  p."193. 
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forms  a  lunette  at  the  top,  the  opposite  one  thtoagh  which 
the  door  is  pierced  similarly  divided.  The  long  aide  to 
the  left  of  the  entrance  in  in  four  spaces,  like  the  rest,  that 
to  the  right  in  three ,  at  the  flanks  of  two  windows. 
Numbering  the  lunettes  from  that  of  the  short  side  by  and 
to  the  right  of  the  altai  and  counting  to  the  left  round 
the  building  the  spectator  may  note:  1.  The  dream  of  S. 
Martin.  2.  S.  Martin  dividing  his  dieas.  3.  Burial  of  the 
dead,  a  function  peculiar  to  the  "fiuonomini."  4.  Pilgrims 
receiving  hospitality.  5.  The  Buonomini  visiting  in  prison. 
6.  Visit  in  a  lying  in  hospital.  7.  (above  entrance  door) 
Distribution  of  clothing.  8-  Distribution  of  wine.  9.  Edu- 
eatjon.  The  rest  of  the  series  in  the  wall  pierced  by  the 
windows  is  much  injured  bnd  almost  obliterated.  Kumohr, 
suggests  that  these  paintings  are  youthful  creations  of 
Filippino, '  but  they  betray  a  later  origin  and  the  hand  of 
a  painter  in  the  school  of  Filippino.  The  Christ  and  angels 
in  the  dream  of  S.  Martin  seem  conceived  in  a  mixed 
manner  derived  from  Filipplno  and  Sandro  Botticelli,  the 
forms  of  the  angels'  heads  being  more  common  and  less 
pleasing  than  those  of  the  former,  and  mder  in  drawing 
and  execution.  The  drapery  throughout  is  reminiscent  of 
Ojiirlandaiu ,  but  this  is  the  only  relation  of  the  painter 
to  that  master,  his  style  being  qp  the  whole  more  akin 
to  that  of  Filippino  than  to  any  other.  The  types  and 
the  character  of  the  figures  generally  produce  the  im- 
pression that  they  may  have  been  conceived  and  carried 
out  by  the  author  of  the  round  of  the  Nativity  (No.  347) 
at  the  Pitti,  all  the  females  in  the  frescos  of  the  Buonom- 
ini having  a  form  rudely  modelled  on  the  Vir^n  of  that 
picture;  and  this  remark  may  extend  to  the  draperies  and 
the  nnde,  in  her  and  in  the  angels. 

'  Forichangen,  note  to  Vol.  II.  p.  272. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

DOMENICO  GHIRLANDAIO. 


We  now  paBS  to  the  conBideration  of  the  works  of  a  man 
whose  life  formS;  like  that  of  Qiotto,  one  of  Hie  great  land- 
marks in  the  history  of  Florentine  art,  Domenjco  Ghirlan- 
daio  was  a  punter  whose  enetgy  and  creative  power  con- 
temned the  mere  practise  of  painting  altarpieces,  and  whose 
grasp  of  the  essential  qnalities  of  art  enabled  him  to  con- 
ceive and  carry  out  greater  creations.  Unequal  to  Masaccio 
.  or  even  to  Fra  Filippo  in  the  power  of  charming  by  bright- 
ness or  richness  of  tone,  he  first  cltumed  attention  by  his 
intelligence  of  grand  and  decorous  laws  of  composition. 
His  strongly  tempered  mind,  braced  with  a  nerve  equal  to 
that  of  Michael  Angelo,  was  above  the  artifices  of  colour, 
and  be  doubtless  considered  them  second  to  the  science 
of  distribution  and  of  form,  and  calculated  to  fetter  his 
inclination  for  expressing  on  large  surfaces  and  with 
great  speed  the  grand  conceptions  of  hie  genius.  In  these 
conceptions,  fruits  of  long  study  and  careful  thought,  he 
aimed  at  embodying  all  the  essential  elements  conducive 
to  a  perfect  unity.  That  unity  he  had  found  in  Giotto, 
and  strove  with  such  success  to  emulate,  that  he  may  be 
said  to  have  completed  the  body  of  the  edifice  whose  first 
stone  had  been  laid  almost  two  centuries  before  by  that 
successiul  artist.  Yet  he  might  have  struggled  to  the  goal 
in  viun,  had  he  not  taken  for  a  gnide  in  his  pictorial 
manhood  the  works  of  one  who  had  given  proof,  during 
a  career  too  short  for  his  cotemporaries,  but  long  enough 
for  his  fame,  that  he  possessed  the  noblest  faculties.  Ghir- 
landftio   .studied   attentively    and    fruitfnUy    the    master- 
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pieces  of  Masaccio  at  the  Carmine,  taking  from  them  the 
grand  qualities  of  decorum,  dignity,  and  truth.  Kor  woald 
hie  efforts  have  been  crowned  with  complete  buccobs,  had 
he  neglected  the  leaeons  taught  by  another  class  of  men, 
the  bias  of  whose  thought  and  the  tendencies  of  whose  ' 
research  had  resulted  in  great  gain  to  the  various  branches 
of  their  art.  He  gathered  and  harvested  for  subordinate 
use  the  experience  of  architects,  of  Btudents  of  perBpec- 
tive,  of  form,  of  proportion,  and  light  and  shade,  and 
learnt  to  apply  the  laws  of  chiaroscuro  to  the  human 
frame,  and  to  the  still  life  that  surrounds  it.  Without 
adding  anything  8pe<^ally  to  the  total  amount  of  experience 
acquired  by  the  efforts  of  successive  searchers,  he  garnered 
the  whole  of  it  within  himself  and  combined  it  in  support 
and  illustration  of  the  great  maxims  which  be  had  already 
treasured  up,  and  thus  conduced  to  the  perfection  of  the 
masculine  art  of  Florence,  which  culminated  at  last  by 
the  joint  energy  and  genius  of  himBetf,  Fra  Bartolommeo, 
Raphael,  and  Michael  Angelo. 

The  same  breadth  of  spirit  and  greatness  of  aim  which 
led  Ghirlandaio  to  prefer  dealing  with,  large  spaces  to 
punting  altarpieces,  induced  him  to  neglect  the  innov- 
ationB  which  had  already  been  carried  out  by  the  Peselii, 
Baldovinetti,  the  Pollaiuoli  and  Verroccbio.  He  therefore 
remained  true  to  the  old  system  of  tempera  practlBed  in 
his  time,  following  with  unwavering  fidelity  a  method 
which  may  be  described  as  resembling  that  of  Benozzo 
mingled  with  that  of  Fra  FUippo,  but  ct^ried  out  in 
obedience  to  the  peculiar  bent  of  his  mind  and  with  a 
stamp  of  original  character.  The  new  method  introduced 
by  the  innovators,  perfected  later  by  Fra  Bartolommeo, 
Leonardo  and  Andrea  del  Sarto,  thus  owed  nothing  to 
Ghirlandaio,  who  contributed  in  no  way  to  the  develop- 
ment  of  that  division  in  the  Florentine  school,  whose  chief 
as  regards  technic  was  da  Vinci.  Yet  would  it  be  an 
error  to  assume  that  Domonico  was  untaught  in  the  me- 
thods of  this  class  of  men.  We  may  presume,  indeed, 
that   the  practise   of  the  various   ateliers  was   generally 
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known  to  all  ihe  men  who  followed  the  profession  of  a 
painter  and  to  Ghirlandaio  amongst  the  rest ;  but  that  he 
considered  that  of  tempera  subject  to  less  serious  incon- 
Tenience  than  any  other,  and  capable  of  yielding  fairer 
resnlts  than  a  new  system  promising  much  for  the  future 
perhaps^  but  Btill  surrounded  with  difficulties  and  disad- 
vantages of  no  ordinary  kind-  One  of  theee  disadvantages, 
indeed,  might  have  seemed  perfectly  decisive  to  Ghirlan- 
daio.  The  loss  of  time  and  labour  was  great  compared 
with  that  of  tempera,  especially  in  -carrying  out  wall 
pictures.  Besides  this,  it  may  have  been  obvious  already 
that  Baldovinetti's  attempt  to  transfer  the  new  system 
from  panel  to  wall  was  a  failure;  and  Domenico,  who  is 
Baldovinetti's  pupil,  recoiled  probably  from  a  system  so 
clearly  open  to  objection. 

Baldovinetti's  pupil:  —  Vasari  says  so,  for  punting  as 
well  as  for  mosaic,  of  which  Ohirlandaio  was  wont  to 
exclaim  "that  the  first  was  fieeting,  the  last  eternal,"' 
Baldovinetti  was  undoubtedly,  of  all  the  Florentines,  the 
most  fitted  to  teach  the  business  of  the  mosaist,  having 
spent  much  time  in  mastering  it,  and  being  celebrated  in 
records  as  the  ablest  executant  of  his  age  in  that  branch- 
As  for  painting,  Ghirlandaio  might  well  have  taken  from 
Alesso  also  the  fundamental  rules  of  his  art.  He  steered 
clear  of  the  master's  hazardous  changes;  but  his  works, 
though  superior  to  those  of  Baldovinetti,  are  still  im- 
pressed with  reminiscences  of  his  style,  ^  whilst  they  recal 
in  a  measure  also  the  pictorial  plastic  character  of  wall 
paintings  in  the  chapel  of  the  Cardinal  of  Portugal  at  S. 
Miniato  al  Monte,  variously  assigned  to  the  Pollaiuoli  and 
Baldovinetti.    This  mixture  of  the  plastic  with  the  pictur- 


'  We  slionid  be  inclined  to  at- 
tach little  impurtance  to  the 
evidence  aflordad  hy  s  fresco  at 
S.  Niccolo  in  Florence  nhoee  date 
(145U)    is   repainted    (aee  antea). 


and  nhosH  surface  in  citensivel]' 
retouched  in  oil;  but  the  fact  that 
it  diacloBCB  featnres  common  to 
Baldovinetti's  plctnre  at  tbe  Uf- 
fizi  and  to  Ohirlandaio  strengthens 
the  conclneion  that  the  two  art- 
ists were  connected  as  master 
and  pupil. 
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eBque  Ohirlanduo  clearly  possesBed;  uid  it  may  be 
traced  at  once  to  the  iofluence  of  Baldovinetti  and  to  that 
of  an  early  apprenticeehip  in  the  workshop  of  a  goldsmith. 
But  this  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  some  important 
facts  which  can  no  longer  be  postponed,  the  birth  and 
early  edncation  of  the  master  whose  life  we  treat. 

Domenico  di  Tommaso  Curradi  di  Doffo  Bigordi  was 
bom  in  1449,  and  bred  in  the  house  of  his  father,  a 
jeweller  if  we  believe  Vasari,  •  a  broker  according  to  his 
own  account.^  We  have  no  means  of  deciding,  whether 
Tommaso  did  not  in  times  previous  to  his  adoption  of  the 
broker's  business  carry  on  the  art  of  a  goldsmith.  Certain 
it  is  that  the  neatness  and  precision  of  drawing  which 
became  remarkable  in  the  development  of  I>omemco's 
pictorial  talent  may  have  arisen  from  his  early  introduc- 
tion to  the  fashionable  art  of  the  period,  whilst  a  statues- 
que pose  and  moulded  system  of  draperies  equally  cha- 
racteriBtic  of  bis  style  in  after  years  might  be  possibly 
derived  from  the  same  source.  The  influence  of  bronze 
sculpture  visible  in  the  paintings  of  the  Pollaiuoli  is 
illustrated  in  a  remarkable  manner  in  Ghirlandaio.  The 
laws  of  modelling  for  casts  are  plain  enough  on  consi- 
deration. They  comprise  simplici^  and  breadth 'of  mass, 
low  projection  and  shallow  depressions,  lines  mosUy  in  a 
common  direction,  with  a  parallelism  bat  slightly  altered 
by  inflection  inwards,  or  expansion  outwards,  and  for  this 
reason  always  to  some  extent  arranged.  Whilst  these 
laws  as  affecting  drapery  are  traceable  in  the  puntings 
of  Ghirlandaio,  the  practise  of  the  modeller  is  equally 
visible  in  his  effort  to  give  some  plastic  character  to  the 
human  form,  which  assumes  for  that  reason  a  certain 
hardness  and  want  of  flexibility.  Nor  is  it  likely  that 
such  marked  peculiarities  as  these  should  have  been 
merely  transfused  into  Domenico's  style  by  contact  with 
one  deriving   them    from  the  pursuit   of  the  goldsmiths' 

'  \&t.  Vol.  V.  p.  66.  I  we  ascertain  the  date  of  Dome- 

*  See   his  iDcome  paper  (1460)   nico's  birtb- 
in  Qaje.  VoL  I.  p.  2GG.  from  which  | 
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trade.  They  seem  rather  to  form  inherent  qualities  in  a 
man  who  should  have  been  apprenticed  to.it.  Hence  we 
may  believe  that  Ghirlandaio  is  truly  described  as  having 
been  bred  in  the  shop  of  his  father  or  of  some  other 
jeweller,  known  perhaps  by  the  name  of  the  "Garland 
maker"  which  clung  to  him  and  his  kin.' 

Ghirlandaio's  talent  was  of  slow  and  majestic  growth. 
His  father  describes  him  at  the  age  of  thirty  one  as  with- 
out a  fixed  place  of  abode,^  and  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  a  master  till  after  the  com- 
pletion of  a  series  of  frescos  in  the  church  of  Ognissanti,^ 
in  one  of  which  he  depicted  Amerigo  Vespucci  who  was 
"to  give  bis  name  to  a  continent,"*  and,  as  he  sat,  was 
perhaps  unconscious  of  his  future  greatness.  The  loss  of 
the  ti«scos  in  the  Vespucci  chapel,  however,  is  in  a  cer- 
tain measure  supplied  by  the  preservation  of  others  in 
the  body  of  the  church  and  in  the  refectory  of  Ognissanti, 
both  of  which  bear  the  date  of  1480;  and  we  are  ena- 
bled to  perceive  that  Ghirlandfuo,  though  long  past  the  age 
of  Maaaccio  when  he  produced  the  Brancacci  aeries,  was 
still  in  his  ascending  course  at  this  time.  The  Last  Supper 
in  the  refectory  is  composed  in  the  traditional  form,  witji 
the  Saviour  in  the  c^entre  of  a  double  winged  table,  and 
the  traitor  alone  at  the  opposite  side  between  him  and  the 
spectator.  It  is  not  as  yet  here  therefore  that  Ghirland- 
aio impresses  the  beholder  with  his  greatness  as  a  com- 
poser; but  the  old  symmetry  of  sitting  apostles  is  already 
varied  by  a  clearer  exhibition  of  the  moving  thought  in 
the  assemblage,  and  whilst  Peter  menacingly  points  at 
Judas,  a  group  on  the  left  presses  forward,  eager  to  fa- 
thom the  words  of  the  Redeemer,  in  a  manner  which  re- 
cals  the  masterpiece   of  Leonardo.      A   great   variety   of 

,'  V»B.  Vol.  V.  p.  66.  arch.    See  alio  Bicha.  (Vol.  IV. 

1  c..    ti.=    ■«».,-.«    .<».—.      ni,     P'  266.)     Tho   whole   was   white- 
oee    the    income    paper,    ub.    •_     >.   V  -     ,»,™ 

.np.  in  a.,..  Vol.  I.  I.  W  "nl'V-^Td..  ^.™b,. 

*  Vaa.  Vol.  V,  p.  67.   The  Bnb-   monograph    on    Domeoico    Ghir- 

jecta,   B  di^ad  Cbriat   and  aaiutt,   landsio  in  the  publications  of  the 

and  a   "Miaericordia"   ahove    An  ,  Arnndel Society.  8>.  London,  1860. 
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individual  expression  mid  action  is  alao  apparent,  and  the 
melancholy  in  the  face  of  the  apostle  next  S.  John  Evan* 
gelist  IB  remarkable.  But  Ghirlandaio  shows  that  his  ta- 
lent is  not  matured  especially  in  his  handling  of  colour. 
Some  roughness  of  surface  is  caused  by  stippling.  Some 
flatness  is  created  by  the  absence  of  broad  shadow;  and 
the  greatest  depth,  being  near  the  outline,  communicates  to 
the  figures  an  unpleasant  hardness  not  diminished  by  the 
effort  io  define  the  forms  with  a  wiry  line.  Scttlptural 
grandeur,  clearly  within  the  painter's  aim,  is  marred  by  too 
much  arrangement  of  drapery,  and  the  liquiJ  general  co- 
lour is  of  an  unpleasant  reddish  tone.* 

The  S.  Jerom  in  Ognissanti  church  is  equally  decorous 
and  becoming;  but  the  gravity  natural  to  a  father  of  the. 
church,  composing  his  homily  amidst  books,  is  carried  al- 
most to  immobility;  and  the  execution  being  similar  to  that 
of  the  Last  Supper,  stamps  Ghirlandfuo  as  an  artist,  pro- 
mising, but  incompletely  formed,  and  with  less  fire,  life 
or  practise  of  hand  than  Botticelli.' 

Even  in  the  later  frescos  with  which  he  adorned  the 
Sala  del  Orologio  in  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  at  Florence 
(1481 — 85),  Ghirlandaio  had  not  entered  into  the  full  en- 
joyment of  his  powers,  but  he  already  gives  more  relief 
and  roundness  to  his  figures  and  to  their  several  parts, 
and  shows  that  he  is  near  the  goal  at  which  he  after- 
wards remained.  The  restoration  and  renewal  of  many 
parts  of  the  Public  Palace  in  14S0,   1481  and  following 


'  Tbia  fresco  accupies  the  whole 
wall  opposite  the  door  of  the 
OgniBSanti  refectory  Bod  is  com- 

EoBed  of  life-slied  figures.  The 
cad  of  the  Saviour  ia  new,  having 
be  CD  repainted  on  fresh  intonaco 
apparentlj  in  the  1T">  centurj. 
S.  John  lies  on  his  lap.  The  paint- 
in  )f  is  dimmed  besides  b;  damp, 
and  some  dresses  near  the  feet 
of  the  figures,  chiefij  that  of  the 
3<  apostle  from  the  left  side,  are 
restored.  Below  the  feet  of  Jadas 
is  the  date  "MCCCCLXXX".   Va- 


aari  wrote  of  the  last  snpper.  (Vol. 
7.  p.  67.)  Kcha  also  (Vol.  IV. 
p.  288.). 

'  The  fresco  is  noticed  b;  Va- 
sari  (Vol.  V.  p.  67.),  Ricba  (Vol. 
IV.  p.  266.)  and  Albertini  (He- 
moriale,  ub.  sap.  p. 14.)-  Iliaal«o 
dated  on  a  iian&,  MCCCCLXXX., 
and  with  the  exception  of  aome 
ratoiichiiig  ia  in  good  preserva- 
tion. Vaaari  further  notes  a  S. 
George  In  Ognissanti  which  no 
longer  exists.  (Vol.  V.  p.  70.) 
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years  is  attested  by  numerouB  entries  of  payments  to  di- 
vers arcbitects,  sculptors  and  painters.  The  gates  of  the 
audience  hall,  entrusted  to  Giuliano  and  Benedetto  da 
Maiano,  the  faces  of  the  same  to  Qhirlandaio,  Botticelli,' 
Pietro  Perugino,  Filippino  Lippi,  Piero  del  Polluuolo  and 
others,  represent  a  sum  of  artistic  activity  only  rivalled 
by  that  of  Sixtus  the  Fourth,  who  jealous,  one  might 
almost  suppose,  of  the  Florentines,  employed  the  same 
artists,  and  interrupted  the  progress  of  their  work  at 
home  for  the  sake  of  the  Sixtine  chapel.  Among  those 
whom  the  papal  commands  took  to  the  Vatican  in  the 
midst  of  his  employment  at  the  Public  Palace  of  Florence 
is  Ghirlandfuo,  whose  journey  to  Rome,  however,  only 
occurred  subsequentiy  to  the  completion  (in  1482)  of  the 
apotheosis  of  S.  Zanobius  and  its  attendant  incidents,  one 
of  the  few  wait  paintings  left  !a  a  haJI  originally  adorned 
by  so  many  artists.^ 

The  reader  most  fancy  the  end  wall  of  the  room  so 
painted  with  feigned  architectare  as  to  represent  a  deep 
vaulted  alcove,  whose  front  and  side  arches  repose  on 
square  pillars  or  pilasters  through  the  open  spaces  at 
wh«se  sides  the  eye  takes  in  a  view  of  S.  M-  del  Piore, 
with  Giotto's  facade  and  the  bell  tower.  Two  lions  bear- 
ing the  standard  of  the  republic,  stand  guard  (or  rather 
stood,  as  one  of  them  is  mutilated  by  the  subsequent  aper- 
ture of  a  door)'  over  the  Majesty  of  S,  Zanobtus  enthroned 
with  the  mitre  and  crozier  of  office  between  two  saints. 
The  lunette  at  the  bottom  of  the  alcove  is  a  feigned  bas- 
relief  of  the  Madonna  between  two  angels.  Two  finely 
ornamented  pilasters  form  lintel  posts  at  the  sides  of  the 
alcove  and  support  a  gilt  wooden  cornice  which  covers  the 
centre  arch  and  two  shallow  recesses  at  each  side,  in  which 
are    figures,    in    the   open     lunettes,    of   Brutus,    Scaevola^ 

*  We  aasnme  that  the  Snndro  1  vember  1482,  the  8.  Zanobina  was 
Marini  (misprinted  for  Sandru  Ma-  already  finiahed.  (Oaye.  Vol.  I. 
riani)  in  Gaye'e  record,  Cartog-  p.p.  577— 8.)  ThU  fresco  U  men- 
gio.  Vol.  I,  p.  578.  is  no  other  tioned  with  praise  by  Vaeari  (Vol. 
than  Botticelli.  V.  p.  79.).  and  by  Albertini  (Me- 

»  It  appears   from   an  entry   of  moriale,    ub.   aup.    p.   15.).     The 
1*81   (Flor.    style)    that  Ghirlan-   figures  are  over  life  size, 
daio  had  already  done   a  part  of       '   These    lions    were    in    stone 
the  work   in  the  hall   of  the  Pa-    colour. 
lasKo,   and  from  an  entry  of  No- 1      *  A  crack  in  the  intonaeo  has 

VOL.   U.  30 
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and  Camillas,  of  Decins,  Scipio,  and  Cicero,  whilst  medal- 
lions of  emperon  fill  the  spandrils. 

Florentine  artaatB  have  seldom  been  more  happy  in  laying 
outarchitectnral  spacea  than  Ghirlandaio  in  this  instance.  The 
spectator's  memory  involuntarily  reverts  to  the  false  and  ca- 
pricions  extravagance  of  Filippino,  —  to  the  overcharged 
richness  of  Botticelli,  and  contrasts  their  efforts  wiUi  the  purify 
exhibited  here  by  Ghirlandalo ;  the  whole  is  distributed  witii 
snch  excellence  of  proportion,  adorned  vrith  snch  taste,  and 
realized  with  such  a  successful  application  of  linear  perspec- 
tive that  nothing  remains  to  be  desired. '  The  illusion  is  not 
diminished  by  any  disproportion  between  the  architectural 
space  and  the  stunts  which  it  encloaes.  The  figures  add  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  beholder  by  grandeur  and  dignity  of 
mien.  Nothing  can  be  more  gracefully  conceived  than  the 
Madonna  in  the  central  lunette,  more  hold  and  truly  clas- 
sical than  the  Roman  heroes  in  the  side  recesses.  Qhii> 
landfuo  seems  indeed  to  invest  himself  with  the  character 
of  the  antique  and  to  ignore  the  coarseness  of  Andrea  del 
Castagno  and  others  of  his  forerunners.  The  air  which 
swells  his  draperies  gives  them  an  excellent  form.  Yet 
Domenlco  still  leaves  something  to  improve  in  the  breadth 
of  chiaroscuro,  his  brown-red  shadows  being  darkest  near 
the  outline  which  remains  hard  as  before,  the  result 
being  a  certain  flatness  in  the  liquid  yellowish  flesh  tones. 
Whilst  Domenico,  in  obedience  to  the  prevalent  taste  of 
his  cotemporaries  was  introducing  into  Florence,  for  the 
first  time,  the  mixture  of  sacred  and  profane  thought  pre- 
viously confined  to  the  painters  of  the  Sienneae  school, 
and  was  thus  giving  the  cue  to  Femgino  for  the  orna- 
ment of  the  Sala  del  Cambio  at  Perugia,  Sixtns  the 
Fourth  called  him  to  Rome  to  exhibit  hie  talents  on  a  grand- 
er scale  and  on  more  sacred  themes.  But  before  he  leftFlor- 


Tcmoved  the  iiiacription ,  bat  the 
action  of  th«  figure,  holding  its 
hand  in  a  braiier,  indicateB  suf- 
flcientl/  the  person  intended. 

'  We  may  note  that  the  claeaic 


itylc  of  the  architectnre  and  bai- 
relief*  ia  bnt  a  continuation  of  a 
feature  already  in  Oiatto'a  fretco 
at  8.  Franceaco,  npper  cbarcb  of 
AHsiai,  in  which  Trajan'a  coliimn 
la  intriMlnced.     See  ante  a. 
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ence,  he  had  occasion  to  test  his  power  in  a  fresco  of  the  an- 
nnnciation  painted  on  the  watts  of  the  oratory  of  S.  Gio- 
vanni in  the  Pieve  of  S.  Qimignano  at .  the  request  of 
Juliano  Martini  Cetti,  its  patron  and  fotmder.  The  style 
of  this  piece,  however,  l>etrayB  already  the  help  of  Se- 
bastian Mainardi,  Ohirlandaio's  brother-in-law  and  assist- 
ant,' especially  in  the  figure  of  Gabriel  which  is  too 
much  below  the  usual  powers  of  the  master  to  be  tiis  en- 
tirely. The  fine  head  of  the  Virgin  is  more  worthy  of 
him,  but  S.  Gimignano  boasted  later  of  better  and  more 
important  works  from  bis  hand. 

Hitherto  Ghirlandaio  tiad  proved  that  a  painter  might 
be  imbued  with  great  qualities,  and  possess  a  combination 
of  power  sufficient  to  raise  his  art  to  a  high  general  le- 
vel, and  yet  be  deficient  in  minor  points  subject  to  cor- 
rection by  later  practise.  In  the  frescos  of  the  Sixtine 
he  proclaims  a  partial,  an  all  but  complete  victory  over 
tite  defects  of  his  earlier  time,  and  produces  the  finest 
picture  in  a  chapel  in  which  he  competes  with  and  sur- 
passes all  bis  cotemporaries.  Completed,  as  we  may  con- 
jecture, before  1484>  this  work  presupposes  a  change  in 
Domenico  derived  from  the  analysis  and  study  of  Masac- 
cio's  masterpieces,  and  is  certainly  marked  by  greater  power 
in  the  reproduction  of  relief,  by  more  breadth  of  light  and 
shade,  more  skill  in  the  rendering  of  forms,  and  in  the  hand- 
ling. Witiiout  entering  into  a  description  of-  the  subject, 
which  is  clear  euoogh  from  our  illustration,  we  may  call 
attention  lo  the  grandeur  conspicuous  in  the  Saviour  who 
reminds  one,  by  attitude  and  gestare,ofMasaccio's  Christ 
in  the  "tribute  money",  —  to  the  beautiful  arrangement  in 
the  groups  of  youths  and  saints  behind  the  kneeling  apost- 
les, —  and  to  the  evident  improvement  carried  oat  tiiere 
by  the  painter  in  the  greater  spaciousness  of  the  masses  of 


'  Sebastiano  di  Bartalo  Mai-I  *  This  fresco  U  inscribed:  "hoc 
nardi  married  Domenico'i  half-  opni  fieri  fecit  Jnlianns  quondam 
■iBtar  Alesaandra.  Bee  root  of  Martini  Cetti  di  8.  Oimialano 
the    Ghirlandai    in    Vas.   Vol.   V.   MCCCCLXXXII." 
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cbiaroBCuro,  —  the  cooBequeot  gain  in  rotundity  of  parts,  — 
the  increased  precision  in  the  definition  of  the  outer  forms 
and  the  dettui  of  the  inner  ones.  The  appropriate  vast- 
ness  of  ihe  landscape  adds  to  the  nature  of  the  scene ; 
and  Ghirlandfuo  impresses  the  beholder  by  applying 
the  laws  of  relief  and  linear  perspective  just  as  Michael 
Angelo  affects  him  by  the  same  means.  Ghirlandaio's 
absence  of  feeling  for  colour  is,  however,  still  felt.  His 
desire  to  carry  out  the  modelling  of  parts  induces  him  to 
return  with  stippling  over  all ;  he  brings  red  on  to  the 
cheeks,  and  he  gives  a  rough  texture  to  the  surface  of 
his  work.  His  flesh  tone  has  a  predominant  purple  hue 
with  somewhat  leaden  shadows  due  to  a  verde  imder  pre- 
paration. The  result  is  hardness  in  strong  contrast  to  the 
softness  of  Masaccio  and  an  absence  of  the  fusion  which 
is  peculiar  to  Fra  Filippo's  impasto.  Yet  the  effect  at  a 
distance  is  preserved,  and  the  lack  of  charm  in  brilliant 
tone  is  compensated  by  severer. qualities. ' 

Whether  Ghirlandaio  made  a  long  continuous  stay  at 
Rome,  or  whether  he  journeyed  more  than  once  between 
that  capital  and  Florence,  is  not  certun.  It  is  equally 
remarkable  to  find  that  he  draws  pay  at  the  beginning 
of  each  year  14S3,  1484,  1485,  from  the  superintendents 
of  tlie  Palazzo  pubblico  at  Florence,  and  that  he  paints 
not  only  a  second  fresco  at  the  Sixtine  which  has  perish- 
ed,' but  a  chapel  at  S.  M.  della  Minerva  at  Rome  for 
the  Florentine  bouse  of  the  Tomabuoni.'  He  must  have 
had  time,  too,  to  admire  tho  monuments  and  architecture 
of  the  olden  times;  for  hia  taste  and  experience  are  evi- 
dently improved  by  his  journey,  and  hia  portfolios  were 
clearly  enriched  with  many  a  design,  with  many  a  bas- 
relief  not  to  be  found  or  studied  in  Florence. 


>  The  natare  of  Ghirlandaio't 
painting  ii  that  of  Michael  An- 
gelo, whose  colossal  figures  at  the 
SiztiDe  are  finished  with  all  the 
minuteness  of  a  miniatnre.  Yel 
how  ^and  in  the  effeet  at  a  dis- 
tance.  These  frescos  of  Gfairlan- 


daio  are  mentioned  by  Vaaari. 
(Vol.  V.  p.  70) 

»  Vfts.  Vol.  V.  p.  71. 

'  This  has  perished  likewise. 
(Vfts.  Vol.  V.  p.  71.  and  Albortini, 
OpuBC.  'lib.  snp.  p.  50.) 
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If  the  fresco  of  the  SixtiDe  iUustrateB  the  dignified 
grandeur  of  a  severe  style  based  on  immutable  laws, 
those  of  the  Cappella  S.  Fina  at  S.  GimignaDo,  where 
Domenico  laboured  before  1485/  show  grandeur  and 
digni^,  tempered  and  softened  by  feeling,  grace,  and 
feminine  tenderness. 

On  the  wall,  to  the  right  of  the  entrance,  S.  Fina,  a 
girl  in  the  flower  of  her  age,  lies  on  a  low  bed  attended 
by  two>  females,  one  of  whom  raises  her  'head  that  she 
may  contemplate  with  more  ease  the  apparition  of  a  pope 
in  a  glory  of  angels.  Fear  is  simply  depicted  in  the  gesture 
of  the  second  attendant,  who  sits  behind  the  bed  near  a 
table  laden  with  a  tray  and  other  ntensils.  An  inscription 
on  the  wall  suggests  that  the  vision  warns  the  saint  of 
her  approaching  dissolution,  whilst  her  subsequent  death 
is  clearly  declared  by  the  representation,  in  the  upper  spacer 
of  her  maiden  form  kneeling  in  a  circular  halo  carried  to 
heaven  by  seraphs. 

On  the  wall  to  the  left,  S.  Fina  lies  in  state,  a  female 
in  rear  of  the  conch  looking  over  her,  a  hoy  kissing  her 
left  foot,  a  bishop  and  his  suite  reading  the  service  at  her 
head,  and  the  chanters  and  spectators  in  grave  contem- 
plation at  the  opposite  side.  Kight  and  left  of  the  choir 
in  which  the  scene  is  depicted  are  views  of  the  towers  of 
S.  Gimignano,  the  bell  of  one  of  which  is  rung  by  an 
angel.  In  the  lunettes  are  six  figures  of  bishops  in  couples, 
in  the  spandrils,  eight  prophets  with  scrolls,  and  in  the 
ceiling,  the  Evangelists  in  the  usual  triangular  spaces.^ 

There  is  in   this  fine  creation   of  Obirlandaio  an  ex- 


'  There  is  a  record  of  1477  at 
8.  Gimi^ano.in  whichno  painter's 
name  is  mentioned,  bnt  which 
comprises  a  claim  of  49  lire  for 
blue  and  j;old  for  painting  the 
chapel  of  the  Pieve.  (Pecori,  ub, 
Bnp.  p.  520.)  The  chapel  of  8. 
Fina  was  however  not  consecrated 
till  October  148B,  wheo  the  relics 
of  the  Saint  were  finally  trans- 
ferred to  it.  The  architecture  of 
the  building  is  by  Oinlinno  da 
Maiano.  (Pecori,  nb.  sup.  p.  638.) 
Vasari  has  not  forgotten  the  fres- 
cos of  the  cappella  S.  Fina  and 
describes  Hainvdi  as  Domenico's . 


*  Tbe  fresco  of  the  death  Is 
fairly  preserved  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  retouching  chiefly  in 
the  bines  of  vestments.  Some  of 
tbe  prophets  in  the  spandrils  are 
injured  by  restoring;  and  of  the 
Evangelists:  S.  Mark  is  new,  S. 
Luke's  green  dresH  is  repainted; 
S.  Mathen's  red  mantle  similnrly 
altered,  and  tbe  green  tunic  of 
the  angel  near  him  freshened. 
The  bead  of  S.  Matbew  is  in  part 
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quiBitenesB  of  Benttmeot  comparatively  nnfrequent  in  his 
works.  A  select  form  in  the  frame,  the  face  and  hands 
of  the  recumbent  saint,  eztasy  in  ber  expression  as  she 
sees  the  vision,  seem  to  prove  tbat  the  painter  had  in 
his  mind  a  noble  model.  Yet  nothing,  in  Uie  age  of  real- 
ism in  which  Ohirlandfuo  lived,  more  truly  reminds  the 
spectator  of  the  spirit  which  animated  the  soal  of  Giotto. 
Ad  equally  high  principle  presides  over  the  portrait 
character  of  other  figures,  whether  we  take  for  consi- 
deration the  females  who  contemplate  the  vision  or  the 
spectators  of  the  final  scene.  The  chapel  of  S.  Fina  is 
truly  advantageous  to  Domenico's  fame;  and  though  tra- 
dition points  to  Sebastian  Mainardi  as  the  painter  of  the 
ceilings,  the  execation  is  the  same  throughout  and  the 
helping  hand  of  apprentices  is  not  more  visible  in  one 
part  than  in  the  others. 

Less  favorable  in  its  impression  on  the  spectator  is 
the  Last  Supper  in  the  convent  of  S.  Marco'  at  Florence, 
where  Qhirlanduo,  repeating  the  arrangement  carried  out 
at  Ognissanti,  gives  evidence  of  his  progress  in  the  pro- 
duction of  relief,  but  less'  happily  renders  animation  and 
movement.  Yet  the  dim  tone  and  roughness  of  surface, 
caused  by  time  and  damp,  may  have  a  part  in  diminish- 
ing the  sympathy  that  might  otherwise  be  felt  for  this 
work. 

The  truth  is  that  Ohirlandaio  himself  contributes  tfi 
make  his  admirers  fastidious;  and  disappointment  ensues 
when  the  result  is  below  the  expectations  naturally  nused 
and  kept  up  by  the  contemplation  of  his  finer  creations. 

Amongst  the  number  of  these  the  series  of  frescos 
adorning  the  family  chapel  of  the  Sassetti  in  S.  Trinita 
at  Florence  is  extraordinarily  attractive,  because  it  re- 
presents Italian  art  securely  rused  to  a  high  standard 
and  free  from  most  of  the  defects  abundant  in  cotem- 
porary  masters.'     Striking  because  of  the  unity  present- 

'  V»i»ri  (Vol.  V.  p.  69.)  men- 1  now.    See  aUo  Richa.  (Vol.  VII. 
tioDi  thli  fretco  and  an  altarpiece    p.  133. 
which   i»  Dot  to   be    foand  there  |      *  Vaa.  Vol.  V.  p.  68. 
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ed  by  the  judicious  combinatioD  of  arohitectural  decora- 
tion, correct  distribution  and  Bagacioos  application  of  the 
laws  of  optics  as  affecting  the  spectator,  admirable  be- 
canse  of  the  various  charms  due  to  correct  design,  noble 
choice  of  form,  just  value  of  tone  and  true  perspective, 
this  seriea,  like  that  which  followed  it  at  S.  Maria  No- 
vella, represents  the  highest  powers  of  Ghirlandaio.  In- 
cidents, in  themselves  humble  and  natural,  gain  a  monu- 
mental grandeur,  a  dignity  incomparable  when  combined 
with  the  adventitious  splendour  of  cathedral  edifices, 
pomp  of  station  in  the  actors  or  spectators  of  the  scenes; 
and  when  nothing  in  the  framework  of  the  pictores  con- 
duces to  a  diminution  of  the  lofty  tone  in  which  the 
whole  is  pitched.  If  indeed  the  portrait  character  given 
to  many  of  the  figures,  and  the  local  scenery,  was  calcol- 
ated  in  Ghirlandtuo's  time  to  modify  the  exact  impres- 
aion  that  might  otherwise  result  from  a  total  disregard 
of  all  but  the  letter  of  the  subjects,  yet  must  these 
naturally  have  gained  much  in  dignity  in  the  eyes 
of  the  masses  by  their  connection  with  persons  of  the 
highest  position  in  the  land.  Snch  indeed  is  the  dignity 
and  commanding  mien  imparted  to  these  by  the  painter 
that  the  spectator  even  of  these  days  falls  under  the 
charm  and  accepts  the  result  as  full  of  interest  and  value. 
We  suppose  that  in  the  Sassetti  chapel,  not  only  the 
frescos,  but  the  feigned  pilasters  and  cornices  of  classic 
shape  which  divide  them,  and  the  ornaments  of  the  altar 
and  tombs,  are  all  part  of  one  great  design. 

By  the  sides  of  the  altar  kneel  Francesco  Bassetti,  and 
his  wife  Nera.  Within  arched  recesses  in  the  walls  form- 
ing the  sides  of  the  chapel  are  the  foneral  nros  of  the 
pair.  On  that  to  the  right  the  cover  bears  the  words. 
"Gen.  Saiet  F.R.T.F.",  a  scroll  on  the  body  of  it;  the 
lines:  "Beo  Omnip.  Frandscns  Sazettos  sibi  V.  P."  On 
that  to  the  right,  in  the  same  order,  are  the  family  name 
and  the  inscription  "Deo  Omnip.  Nera  corsale  Conjog. 
dnlciss.  cnm  qua  snaviter  vivit  Franciscns  Sasettns  Pos." 
The  borders  of  the  arched  recesses  arc  filled  with  classic 
designs,    with   a   syren    and   a    seraph    in    the  key    of  the 
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bend.  Bas-reliefB  in  classic  ^tyle  interspersed  with  centaurs 
and  tripods,  illnstrating  the  study  of  antiquity  now  usual 
amongst  artists,  cover  the  friezes  of  the  plinths  supporting* 
the  urns.  Classiotl  subjects  are  likewise  in  the  spandrils 
of  the  arched  niches  in  which  the  tombs  are  ensconced ;  — 
two  Gtesars ,  and  a  harangue  by  two  figures  to  a  group  of 
fire  soldiers  on  those  of  Francesco; —  Qermanicus  starting 
in  his  chariot  in  rear  of  a  cavalcade  on  those  of  Nera. 
A  double  course  of  frescos  on  three  sides  of  the  chapel 
overtops  the  lower  spaces  whose  arrangement  and  decora- 
tion have  been  described.  The  subjects  are  six  in  number 
beginning  in  the  lunettes  with,  first,  to  the  left,  S.  Francis 
renouncing  hie  father's  heritage,  next,  Uonorius  confirm- 
ing the  rales  of  the  Franciscan  order,*  then  the  Saint  be- 
fore the  Soldan.  In  the  second  coarse,  also  from  left  to 
right,  the  saint  receiving  the  Stigmata,^  the  resurrection  of 
the  child  of  the  Spini^  and  the  funeral  of  S.  Francis  are 
depicted.  Four  sybils  are  in  the  groined  ceiling.  Beneath 
the  portraits  are  the  words;  "A.  D.  MCCCCLXXXV. 
XV  Decembrifl,"* 

Seen  from  the  necessary  distance,  the  Sassetti  cbapel 
not  only  shows  a  complete  unity  of  decoration,  but  charms 
above  all  works  hitherto  carried  out  by  Ghirlandaio,  be- 
cause in  addition  to  the  known  features  of  his  style  a 
greater  harmony  of  colour  is  apparent,  and  because  the 
just  value  of  tones  in  contrast  creates  an  impression 
almost  equal  to  that  produced  in  the  same  sense  by  the 
frescos  of  Masaccio.     A  surprising  reality  is  represented, 


■  The  dresses  oE  the  cardinals 
and  prelates  seated  in  rowH  per- 
pendicular to  tbe  Pope'e  throne 
are  injured  BDd  repainted  in  man; 
parti,  as  are  likeirise  some  of 
the  heads  and  hands.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  the  kneeling 
monks  of  Francis'  snite.  Some 
colour  in  the  distance  has  eva- 
porated, and  a  few  of  the  distant 
ngures  are  injured. 

*  The  head  of  S.  Francis  is  re- 
painted ,  and  likewise  parts  of 
the  distance.  The  Haviour  in  the 
sky  to  the  left  is  also  partially 
retouched. 

'  Some  dresses  are   scaled   off. 


especially  in  a  group  to  the  right. 
The  same  has  happened  to  a  part 
of  the  bed  on  which  the  child  sits 
and  the  ground  by  it ,  as  well  as 
to  a  piece  of  the  gown  of  the 
grieving  female  at  that  place- 
Some  holes  in  other  spots  have 
been  stopped  with  fresh  paint. 
The  backgronnd  and  tome  distant 
figures  are  damaged  by  scaling. 

*  The  V  in  the  date  is  new. 
The  Tiburlino  sybil  predicting  the 
coming  of  Christ  to  Octavian  was 
painted  on  the  outer  arch  of  the 
chapel  and  is  now  obliterated. 
(Vas.  Vol.  V.  p,  Ce.) 
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with  the  breadth  and  grandeur  attuned  by  Masaccio  and 
Raphael,  in  the  portrait  of  Sassetti,  wboBe  form  and  bald 
bead  are  not  more  finely  given  than  those  of  hie  wife. 
The  treatment  in  the  former  is  such  that  Ghirlandaio 
appears  to  BurpasB  himself  in  the  handling  of  impasto, 
and  disdains  the  usual  minuteness  of  stippling.  The 
simple  flow  of  a  lake-red  drapery  of  solid  stuff,  the 
manly  frame  and  fleshy  hands  are  nature  itself. 

The  fresco  of  S.  Francis  before  the  archbishop  of 
Assisi,  at  whose  feet  he  kneels  in  bis  nakedness,  is  not 
as  powerful  as  others,  nor  does  Gbirlandaio  choose  the 
moment  of  Bemardone's  anger.  On  the  contrary  his  rage 
is  spent,  the  cord  with  which  he  wished  to  stripe  bis 
son  almost  drops  from  his  hand,  and  he  totters  in  the 
arms  of  a  friend  with  grief  in  his  look  and  attitude. 

The  scene  of  the  ordeal  before  the  Soldan  is  also 
somewhat  nerveless. 

The  episode  of  S.  Francis  receiving  the  Stigmata  on 
the  other  band  is  rich  in  incidents.  The  distance  is  a 
landscape  with  Pisa  and  its  leaning  tower  at  the  foot  of 
hills,  people  watering  horses,  traffick  on  the  roads  and 
paths,  a  frightened  hind  and  its  companion.  On  the  right 
S.  Francis  receives  the  marks  of  the  wounds,  whilst 
bis  follower  to  the  left  falls  backwards  in  surprise. 
The  highest  points  are  touched  copiously  in  gold  for  the 
^ke  of  light,  the  subject  being  on  the  dark  side  of  the 
chapel,  and  the  head  of  S.  Francis  looking,  up  is,  repiunt- 
ed.  The  chief  interest  is  thus  concentrated  on  three 
frescos. 

Nothing  better  can  be  desired  than  Honorius  granting 
the  rules  to  Francis  in  presence  of  the  cardinals,  whilst 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici  stands  on  the  right  with  three  at- 
tendants facing  a  group  of  four  on  the  extreme  left, 
and  heedless  of  six  others  emerging  from  subterranean 
depths  up  a  flight  of  stops  at  the  edge  of  the  picture. 
This  is  one  of  Qhirlandmo's  creations  in  which  natural 
truth  b  allied  to  dignified  mien,  in  which  form  and  its 
rotnndity  are  rendered   with  the  master's  best  art,  and 
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some  heads  are  modelled  and  relieved  so  as  to  desenre 
rniqoalified  praise.  His  perspective  is  telling  and  spe- 
cially iotereating;  because,  if  we  compare  the  Palazzo 
Pubblico  ae  represented  here  with  the  same  building  as 
drawn  in  the  time  of  the  Duke  of  Athens  at  the  Stinche' 
we  trace  the  changes  which  a  century  and  a  half  had 
produced  in  one  of  the  principal  edifices  of  Florence.' 

Beneath  this  again  is  Ohirlandaio's  masterpiece  as  far 
as  the  production  of  colour  is  concerned,  the  resurrectioa 
of  the  child  of  the  Spini ,  too  well  known  to  require  de- 
scription.'  Whilst  in  the  frescos  of  the  S.  Fina  chapel 
at  S.  Ginoignano,  feeling  predominates,  grandeur  and  de- 
corum absorb  attention  here.  If  asked  to  select  a  graoid 
figure  from  the  crowd  grouped  together  with  such  mastery, 
one  should  point  to  that  on  the  extreme  right  whose 
cap  hangs  over  his  dress,  and  whose  form,  wrapped 
in  a  long  cloak,  rivals  those  of  Masaccio  in  the  tri- 
bute money,  and  recals,  by  grave  and  dignified  repose 
of  attitude  the  fine  creations  of  Era  Bartolommeo  and 
Raphael.  The  last  person  on  that  side  may  be  easily 
recognized  as  a  likeness  of  Ohirlandaio  himself  in  cap 
and  mantle  with  his  hand  on  his  hip  and  looking  out  of 
the  picture;  it  is  the  same  that  may  be  seen  in  the  choir 
of  S.  Maria  Novella  and  in  the  adoration  of  the  Magi  at 
the  Hospital  of  the  Innocenti.  Looking  at  the  group  on 
the  left,  one  sees  a  bevy  of  decorous  and  high-bom 
dames,  prominent  amongst  whom  stands  one  in  profile  in 
rich  attire  clasping  her  hands  and  expressing  in  her  face 
an  exquisite  confidence.  At  a  time  when  we  cease  to 
ask  for  ideal  form,  because  tlie  age  was  essentially  one 
of  portraiture,  we  concede  to  Ohirlandaio,  in  such  a  group 
as  this,  the  art  of  rendering  the  human  shape  and  fea- 
tures with  incomparable  nobleness,   without   an    alloy  of 


■  See  oDtea  ■  frasco  aaBigiied  |  '  The  di<t&nc«  showt  the  Ponte 
to  GiottiQO.  I  k  8.  Triuita  m   it  stood  Kt  that 

*  We  DOtice  the  itreet  where  ',  time  and  the  ubild  ms^  ba  seen 
the  Urfiii  now  itande  and  the  i  falliog  from  a  window  of  the 
■plendid  Loggia  de'  Lanil.  |  bnilding  to  the  left. 
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coarseness  or  vulgarity.  Tbe  truth  in  ita  most  pleaBing 
appearance  and  rendered  -with  great  perfection  of  relief 
by  light  and  shade  is  attained  so  far  in  a  measure  su- 
perior to  that  of  Masaccio. 

It  is  annecessary  to  enter  into  detuls  of  tbe  arrangement 
or  groaping  in'the  fresco  of  the  death  of  S.  Francis, 
which  is  admirable  for  technical  skill,  for  modelling,  for 
precision  and  truth.  The  noblest  realism  supplies  the 
place  of  ideal  elevation,  and  if  the  religious  calm  of 
Giotto  may  be  sought  in  vain,  the  scene  in  its  complete- 
ness is  the  grandest  display  of  the  art  of  its  time.  We 
may  remM-k  with  what  skill  Ghirlandaio  takes  advantage 
of  the  strong  light  on  this  side  of  the  chapel,  to  model 
his  flesh,  so  that  it  shall  have  all  the  advantages  resulting 
from  that  circnmstance.  Some  heads  are  painted  with  sur- 
prising breadth,  striking  the  beholder  as  perfect  in  detail, 
yet  preserving  their  mass.  Were  it  not  for  a  certiun  staid 
nature  in  tbe  figures,  we  should  say,  not  Ohirlandaio,  but 
Raphael,  is  the  painter.  But  this  scene  as  a  composition 
invites  comparison  with  a  similar  one  executed  by  Oiotto, 
tlie  great  founder  of  the  Florentine  school,  in  whom  noble  ■ 
feeling,  propriety,  significance,  and  judgment  in  tbe 
distribution  of  space  were  combined.  How  little  of  this 
combination  appears  in  the  creations  of  Botticelli  or  Fi- 
lippino  need  not  be  pointed  out.  Taking  tbe  death  of 
S.  Francis  in  the  Bardi  chape!,  contrasting  it  with  this, 
we  shall  note  that  Giotto  takes  the  saint  in  a  glory  to 
heaven,  and  that  one  of  the  monks  at  the  bedside  looks 
op  and  tempers  bis  grief  at  the  departure  of  Francis  by 
the  knowledge  that  he  is  already  on  tbe  way  to  heaven. 
Were  this  incident  withdrawn  from  Giotto's  fresco,  its 
significance  would  be  lost.  Ghirlandaio  neglected  this  epi- 
sode. He  increased  the  number  of  spectators  about  tlie 
death-bed.  The  scene  assumes  a  more  real  appearance, 
but  is  less  true  to  the  spirit  of  the  time  of  S.  Francis 
than  that  of  Giotto.  Abandoning  prescription,  he  sacri- 
ficed the  simplicity  of  the  older  time  to  the  pomp  of  a 
more  modem  epoch,  an  useless  and  disadvantageons  luxury 
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and  a  surrender  of  the  severe  simpUcify  of  the  earlier 
artist. 

We  may  add  that  the  comparison  is  equally  in  favour 
of  Giotto,  if  we  take  for  contrast  his  meeting  of  Francis 
with  the  indignant  Bemardone,  and  that  which  Ghirland> 
aio  gave  with  less  than  hie  wonted  power  in'  the  lunette 
of  the  Sassetti  chapel. 

Ghirlandaio,  however,  represented,  as  before  remarked, 
the  utmost  perfection  of  the  art  of  his  time  and  all  the 
progress  which  had  been  made  in  the  lapse  of  two  cent- 
uries. He  so  fully  embodied  the  unity  of  this  pro- 
gress in  all  its  branches,  that  his  influence  was  felt  by 
all  cotemporary  and  subsequent  artists.  The  mode  in 
which  he  affects  the  sculpture  of  bis  cotemporaries  is 
clear  in  the  works  of  Benedetto  da  Maiano  whose  pulpit 
at  S.  Croce  in  Florence  is  a  plastic  adaptation  of  the 
art  which  Domenico  evolved.  The  altarpiece  which  com- 
pleted the  decoration  of  the  Sassetti  chapel  is  now  in 
the  Academy  of  Arts  at  Florence.  It  is  a  fine  adoration 
of  the  shepherds,  dated  1485,  in  whose  landscape  distance 
the  procession  of  the  Magi,  may  be  seen  advancing  to 
the  foreground.  The  portrait  of  Ghirlandaio  described 
by  Vasari  is  not  to  be  found  there,  nor  has  the  picture 
a  pleasing  appearance,  because  of  the  dull  leaden  tone 
caused  by  repeated  varnishing;  but  the  heads  are  in  the 
style  of  those  in  the  frescos  of  the  chapel.' 

Domenico  had  hardly  finished  this  great  undertaking, 
than  he  was  requested  to  renew  the  choir  of  S.  Maria 
Novella  and  replace  the  damaged  masterpieces  of  Andrea 
Orcagna.  The  Ricci  who  were  patrons  of  the  altar  and 
whose  ancestors  had  left  their  arms  on  the  scutcheons  that 
studded  the  walls  were  willing  to  admit  that  the  injury 
which  time  and  accidents  had  caused  to  Orcagna's  fres- 
cos was  only  to  be  remedied  by  a  total  renewal  of 
the  chapel,    but   their  means  were  no  longer  equal  to  so 

'  No.  60.  Acad.  Catalogue,  G«- 1  "MCCCCLXXXV".     Vasari  calU 

lerie  des  gr.  tsbleaui.  Dat«d  the  lieads  of  the  iilie|iherds  "cosa 
OD     a    post    of     the     penthouse,  [diviiia". 
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vast  (m  enterprise,  and  they  feaxed  with  reason  the 
loss  of  their  patronage  and  the  erasure  of  their  arras. 
When  therefore  Qiovanni  Tomabaom  ashed  them  to  con- 
sent to  the  renewal  of  the  decorations  at  his  expense  by 
means  of  Ghirlandaio,  they  only  acceded  to  his  request 
with  misgiving,  and  stipulated  by  a  deed  drawn  up  in 
due  form  that,  at  all  events,  their  arms  shoald  be  pi^- 
served  in  the  most  honoured  place.  Giovanni  Tomabuoni 
Bigned  the  deed  and  with  the  cunning  usual  to  his  coun- 
trymen in  that  age  meditated  the  evasion  of  its  tenns. 
Nor  had  the  Bicci  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  in 
the  sequel  upon  the  fruits  of  their  policy.  The  spirit  of 
the  deed  was  easily  evaded.  The  arms  of  the  Toma- 
buoni and  Tomaquinci  were  carved  in  stone  on  the  front 
pilasters  of  the  choir  and  those  of  the  Ricci  were  lost  in 
a  small  shield  in  front  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  sac- 
rament- The  rage  of  the  Ricci  when  they  saw  the  quar- 
terings  of  their  antagonists  so  prominent  and  theirs  so 
humbly  concealed,  can  scarcely  have  been  lessened  when 
they  found  that  Ohirlandaio  had,  in  addition,  painted  no 
less  than  twenty  one  portraits  of  the  Tomabuoni  and 
Tomaquinci  in  the  frescos  of  the  choir.' 

In  tliis  splendid  chapel,  Gfairlandaio  placed  four  courses 
«f  frescos  on  the  three  walls.  He  divided  the  lower  one, 
juerced  by  a  long  window,  into  seven  parts,  depicting  the 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin  in  the  lunette;  beneath  it,  S. 
Francis  before  the  soldan  to  the  left,  and  -the  death  of 
Peter  Martyr  to  the  right,  of  the  window,  lower  down  in 
the  same  order,  the  aonundation  and  S.  John  the  Baptist's 
departure  to  the  desert;  and  in  the  lowest,  portraits  of 
Giovanni  Tomabuoni  and  his  wife.  Od  the  wall  to  the 
left  beginning  from  below,  he  placed  side  by  side,  Joachim's 
Expulsion  from  the  Temple,  aad  the  Birth  of  the  Virgin; 
above  these  in  the  same  order,  the  Virgin's  presentatiun  in 
the  Temple  and  her  marriage;  above  these  ag^n,  the  ador- 
ation of  the  Magi  and  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  conclud- 
ing the  series  with  the  death  and  ascension  of  the  Virgin 
in  the  lunette. 

Od  the  wall  to  the  right,  in  the  same  order,  are  the  ap- 

'  The  itory  is  told  bj  Vasari.  {Vol.  V,  p.p.  71  and  foUowisg.) 
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pearance  of  the  Angel  to  Zacherias,  the  8a1ut«tion,  the 
birth  of  S.  John,  Zacharias  naming  the  child,  the  sermon 
in  the  desert,  the  Baptiani  of  Christ,  and  the  dance  of  the 
daughter  of  Herodias.  In  the  oeiling  are  the  four  £ran- 
geliete. 

A  minute  description  of  this  vast  and  admirable  series 
might  weary  the  reader,  and  occupy  inordinate  space. 
There  are  few  but  will  have  had  occasion  either  to  visit 
S.  Maria  Novella  or  to  stud;  the  engravings  executed  with 
comparative  care  by  Lasinio;  but  Qhirlandaio's  style  and 
artistic  career  are  amply  illustrated  by  these  frecos;  and 
such  comments  as  appear  calculated  to  elucidate  those 
points  may  be  interesting  and  are  certainly  required. 
None  who  are  enabled  to  view  in  their  combined  effect 
the  whole  of  these  wall  paintings  will  fail  to  admire  the 
architectural  division  of  the  spaces  by  pilasters  and  cor- 
nices represented  perspectively  so  as  to  suggest  the  actual 
presence  of  an  ornament  which  is  merely  imitated  from 
nature.  The  taste  in  which  these  ornaments  are  con- 
ceived may  be  judged  by  reference  to  our  illustration  of 
the  "birth  of  the  Virgin."  But  that  which  most  sur- 
prises the  beholder  is  the  grasp  of  power  exhibited  by 
Ghirlandaio  in  the  decoration  of  a  vast  space,  and  the 
boldness  which  shrinks  before  no  mbgiving  as  to  the 
likelihood  of  completing  so  great  an  undertaking.  One 
may  conceive  Ghirlandaio  saying,  after  he  had  done,  "1 
wish  I  had  the  circuit  of  the  FlorentiQe  walls  to  pfunt,"' 
and  the  enterprise  does  not  seem  presumptuous  or  impos- 
sible; but  a  man  who  could  meao  ae  well  as  utter  such 
words,  must  have  had  the  fibre  of  Michael  Angelo,  and 
was  the  fit  person  to  give  that  great  artist  his  early  edu- 
cation. It  is  in  the  choir  of  S.  M.  Novella  that  Ghir- 
landaio shows  himself  completely  master  of  the  art  of 
grand  and  animated  composition,  it  is  there  that  his 
novelty  of  conception  and  his  aptitude  for  reproducing 
varied  action  are  shown.  If  it  were  a  question,  where 
Raphael  should  have  learnt  to  combine  incidents,  and  to 

VsB.  Vol.  V.  p.  W. 
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delineate  form  with  its  most  finiehed  precisioD  of  mo- 
delling, one  should  say  it  was  in  S.  Maria  Novella.  There 
too,  noble  form  without  soaring  to  the  ideal,  satisfies  the 
beholder  because  it  has  dignified  shape  and  movement 
and  never  suggests  coarseness  or  vulgarity.  Yet  must  it 
not  be  foi^tten  that  here  as  at  Rome,  and  in  ail  the 
works  of  the  master,  the  surface  of  colour  is  rongh,  and 
dimmed  by  time.' 

It  is  necessary  to  premise  further  that  Ghirland^o  did 
not  execute  this  work  without  the  aid  of  numerous  as- 
sistants. But  he  reserved  to  himself  the  adornment  of 
the  lower  courses,  because  they  were  nearest  the  eye  of 
the  spectator,  and  in  these,  accordingly,  his  powers  are 
concentrated. 

Most  perfect  as  regards  the  reproduction  of  plastic  form, 
most  harmonioas  for  colour,  most  powerful  in  die  hand- 
ling of  impasto  is  tlie  fresco  of  the  angel  appearing  to 
Zscharias,  in  which  the  punter  finds  a  justificBtioii  for 
the  introduction  of  a  splendid  series  of  portraits  in  the 
necessity  for  depicting  a  congregation  attending  the  ser- 
vice of  tlie  ministry  at  the  altar.  Without  encumbering 
the  sacred  space  with  seats,  he  contrives  to  vary  the  pla- 
nes upon  which  the  spectators  stand  by  placing  some  on 
the  platform  of  the  altar,  others  upon  the  flags  below, 
others  again  ascending  to  the  floor  of  the  church.'  To 
these  portraits,  but  especially  to  the  group  of  five  imme- 
diately behind  and  to  the  right  of  Zacharias,*  Ghlrlan- 
dfuo  gives  rotundity  and  relief  exactly  as  Raphael  after- 
wards  did  to  his  Leo  the  Tenth  between  Qiulio  do'  Medici 


pouneedon  the  wall,  the  drawii^ 
at  8.  M.  Novell*  ia  traced  with 
■  style  through  the 


1  which  giv^B  a  broaa  ontHn 


grenerall;  wants  light. 

These     therefore     are     hftlf 
leofhts,  supposed  to  be  —  dd  the 


right  —  Federico  Sassetti,  ijidrea 
de'  Uedici  and  Oianfraneesco  Ri- 
dolfi,  partners  in  the  bank  of  th« 
Medici.  Left,  Cristoforo  Landini, 
Aorelo  Poliziano,  Marsilio  Ficini, 
and  Qentile  de'  Becohi. 

*  Supposed  to  be  Oioliano  Tor- 
nabuoni,  GioTanni  Tomaqninci, 
Qiaafrancesoo ,  GiroUmo,  and  Si- 
mone  TomabnoDi. 
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and  Cardinal  Lnigi  de*  Rossi  in  the  maBterpiece  of  the 
Pitti. '  The  imitation  of  plastic  form  is  carried  out  with 
the  success  of  Masaccio  and  improved  to  greater  precision 
in  the  working  out  of  detail  -without  any  sacrifice  of  mass. 
The  central  figure  of  the  group,  indeed,  ib  striking  for 
harmony  of  colour,  unity  of  character  and  of  form.  Equal- 
ly grand  is  the  group  of  four  near  the  angel'  whose 
shadows  are  cast  on  the  floor,  showing  the  artist's  ability 
in  simulating  play  of  light  True  perspective  gives  an 
additional  value  to  classic  architecture.^ 

But  the  extent  of  Ohirlandaio's  experience  in  vistf»-of 
landscape  and  buildings  is  seen  to  still  greater  advantage 
in  the  salutation,  where  the  progress  due  to  a  diligent 
study  of  the  science  of  converging  lines  and  the  influence 
of  Roman  antique  models,*  gives  renewed  interest  to  a 
well  composed  and  precisely  executed  episode. 

The  use  which  the  painter  made  of  clasBic  ornament 
is  most  evident  in  the  "hirth  of  the  Vii^n"  which  is 
splendidly  decorated,  and  admirable  aUke  for  the  proprie- 
ty of  the  vanishing  lines  of  the  architecture  and  the  ac- 
curacy with  which  shadows  are  projected  by  the  flow  of 
light  through  an  open  window.  One  of  the  figures,  of  a 
girl  moving  forward  and.  pouring  water  into  a  basin,  is 
one  among  many  illustrations  of  Ghirlandfuo's  tendency 
to  paint  drapery  in  its  flight,  imitating  the  stiffness  of 
bronze;  -whilst  the  face  of  the  nurse  smiling  at  the  babe 
asBumes  likewise  an  immobility  almost  betraying  a  plastic 


P.ero   Popol..„h,,    G.ro-  „(  ,  dly  aid  hill.  U  j.in.d. 

brother  ot  Oi.v.mi  1  oni.blioili. , »      ,„„.„„  ,i,  ,.„    t,„„ 


<  No.  63,  in  that  Gallery.  *  The   deaii^   for   this  piece  ir 

I.;.?.;?  r'Sao*:-  fz'  A»'.'''.ri:Ei'i'..srriin"« 
i'X"A.t::  p'^roierh'i,  s:: » ■  ••"«•  "«■«  -"=-  ■  - 

lamo  UiaccbiDotli  und  Leonardo, 

iiite  otS.  Anna,  on  the  left.  Tw 
1 1  follow  S.  Elizabeth  and  three  look 
,  the  foremoHt  of  which,  in  rich 
the  words:  "An.  JICCCCLXXXX,  i  attire.isdearlynportrait.probftbly 
qno  ^ulcherrima  civitaa  opibos '  that  of  Ginevra  de'  Benci  men- 
viotoriiB  artibui.  f^dificiiBque  no-  tioned  by  Vasari.  (Vol.  V.  p.  77.) 
bilis  copia  salabritate  pace  per-  The  three  of  8.  Anna's  suite  are 
fruebatnr."  [  alightly  altered  by  time. 
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model.  The  drawing  of  this  piece,  exhibited  at  Manches- 
ter, was  excessively  remarkable  as  showing  that  the  mas- 
ter in  his  preliminary  sketch  only  busied  himself  with  the 
general  movement  and  in  nowise  with  detail, '  a  peculiar- 
ity noticeable  later  in  Michael  Angelo. 

Leas  care  is  expended  in  the  treatment  and  handling  of  Jo- 
achim's espolsion  from  the  temple  than  in  the  subjects  previ- 
ously examined.  The  two  groups  at  the  extremes  are,  how- 
ever, fullofmeiit,  and  interesting,  because  Ghirlandfuo  repre- 
sented himself  again  to  the  right  in  the  attitude  already 
assumed  by  him  at  S.  Trinita ,  accompanied,  —  by  Sebas- 
tiano  Kfunardi,  whose  vacant  gaze  is  not  prepossessing  as 
he  presents  his  head  on  the  margin  of  the  picture,  —  and 
Baldovinetti  who  looks  pensive,  standing  at  the  other  side 
of  Domenico  in  the  hanging  barret  of  the  period.^  The 
figure  of  Joachim  expelled  by  the  priest  is  feeble  and 
more  in  the  style  of  Mainardi  than  of  his  master.^  The 
birth  of  the  Baptist  in  the  second  course  is  fine  as  a  com- 
position;* the  episode  of  Zacharias  giving  the  name  less 
BO,  being  also  weaker  in  action  and  execution;  yet  there 
is  much  individuality  in  the  heads.  Richness  of  compos- 
ition and  a  lively  abundance  of  incident  are  conspicuous 
in  the  Sposalizio,  whero  many  of  the  figures  accuse  the 
modest  attainments  of  Mainardi.'  The  Presentation  in  the 
Temple  is  equally  below  the  average  of  Gbirlandaio's 
power. 

But  the  sermon  of  S.  John  is  one  of  those  synmietrically 
balanced  compositions  which,  combining  thought,  grandeur 
and  individuality,  not  only  prove  their  value  by  the  effect 
produced  on  the  beholder,  but  by  the  attention  which 
other  painters  devoted  to  it.  The  Baptist,  within  a  circle 
of  people  of  all  ages  and  sexes,  stands  forth  as  the  precur- 

■  In  the  ornament   at  the  back  *  The  tone   ifl   redder    and   the 
of  the   room  are   the   words  "Bi-  treatment  mare  mechanical, 
gordi'*'  and  "Grlllandai".  *  The  hand  of  aesistants  is  here. 

■  Yet   aomo    critic*    state    that  The   heads   of  the  flgnres  to   thr 
this  IB  not  Baldovinetti,  bnt  Tom-  spectator's  right  are  injnred. 
moao,  Ghirlandaio's  father.   Note  "  Some  harsh  contrastg  of  colonr 
to  Tasnri.  (Vol.  V,  p.  73.)  may  be  seen  in  the  gronnd.     The 

VOL.  U.  31 
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»or  and  seems  to  warn  the  PhtuiaeeB.  Behind  him,  com- 
ing oat  of  Galilee,  the  Saviour  advances  to  the  spot. 
"All  Jerusalem  and  Judaea,"  —  beaatifal  females  (on  the 
left)  communing  or  in  thought,  one  in  front  between  St^ 
John  and  the  spectator,  watching  and  forgetting  her  child 
who  plays  naked  on  the  ground ,  aged  men  seated  on  the 
right  overlooked  by  two  others;  —  the  more  distant  groups 
in  rear,  females  to  the  left,  males  to  the  right,  parted 
according  to  the  rigid  rules  of  the  old  church,  keeping 
their  distance  by  proportion  of  height,  —  a  fine  land- 
scape of  hills  with  traces  of  sparse  wood  and  foliage;  — 
the  several  parts  form  an  union  attractive  beyond  mea- 
sure, and  appreciated  in  past  times  by  Raphael  who, 
in  the  Bowoodpredella,*  remains  betow  it,  and  only  per- 
fects the  laws  it  evolves  in  the  masterpiece  of  the  Par- 
nassus.* 

The  Baptism,  also  finely  arranged,  illustrates  Ghirlan- 
duo's  capacity  for  deleting  nude  form.  The  distribution  of 
the  subj  ect  is  the  usual  one  from  which  no  Italian  painters  had 
diverged,  representing  the  Saviour  in  a  rill  with  the  Baptist 
pouring  water  over  his  head ;  on  one  side  two  angels  on  their 
knees ;  on  the  other,  the  Eternal  looking  down  from  amidst 
the  heavenly  host;  but  close  by  stand  those  on  whom 
the  rite  has  been  performed,  two  dressed,  one  tying  the 
latchet  of  his  shoe;  and  to  the  left  are  those  awaiting 
their  turn  to  be  baptised.  The  landscape  of  rocks  divid- 
ed into  three  great  masses,  is  ably  conceived  to  aid  the 
effect  of  the  three  principal  divisions  of  the  group.  True 
in  proportion  and  outline,  in  shape  of  bone  and  muscular 
parts,  Ghirlandaio's  nude  is  a  return  to  the  unity  of  parte 
achieved  by  Giotto,  without  the  chastened  form  which 
was  the  ideal  of  the  first  great  Florentine.  It  was  reserv- 
ed to  Fra  Bartolommeo  and  Raphael  to  combine  the  qua- 


drawinn  of  thii  fresco  are  at  the 
Uffiii. 

<  PredelU  at  Bowood  of  the 
altarpiece  of  the  Servi  at  Perugia, 
DOW  at  Blenheim ,  repreaenting 
also  the  aennoii  of  S.  Joho. 


scaled  off  from  the  dreasea  of  tbe 
two  females  on  the  extreme  left; 
the  heads  of  the  two  men  standing: 
riglit  are  iqjoTed. 
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litieB  wluch  brought  them  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  old 
Greeks.  • 

The  maBsacre  of  the  InnoceDte,  a  Beriouely  iojured 
fresco,  has  DOt  been  engraved,  which  is  a  pity,  for,  as  far 
as  one  can  see,  it  is  rich  in  striking  episodes  in  moment- 
ary action  and  in  the  life  of  modern  art.  One  may  still 
mark  by  the  engraved  outlines: 

How  a  rider  on  the  extreme  left  has  canght  the  hair  of 
a  dishevelled  mother  l^ing  with  her  wounded  child.  An- 
other soldier  cUngs  to  the  neck  of  his  fallen  horse,  and 
strives  to  extricate  himself,  recalling  to  mind  the  bold  action 
of  a  similar  incident  in  Giulio  Komano's  battle  of  Constant- 
ine.  To  the  right  again,  a  prostrate  guard,  and  near  him, 
a  female  drag^ng  at  the  hair  of  another  with  such  rage 
that  his  body  is  curved  backwards,  and  threatens  to  fall,  whikt 
t)ie  arm  of  a  companion  is  withheld  by  a  female.  Women 
fly  on  the  extreme  right.  The  two  principal  groups  are 
united  by  another  more  distant,  of  a  soldier  striking  at  a 
babe  in  its  mother's  arms.  The  whole  scene  is  in  front  of 
a  splendid  series  of  antique  arches  whose  terraces  are  fil- 
led with  spectators. 

Rich  as  a  composition  in  the  most  modem  style  the 
adoration  of  the  Magi  is  hopelessly  damaged  by  the  scal- 
ing of  the  wall  and  the  consequent  loss  of  the  faces  of 
Virgin,  child,  S.  Joseph,  two  magi  and  a  conple  of  spectators. 
Equally  grand,  the  death  and  ascension  of  the  Virgin  is  in 
a  very  bad  state  especially  in  the  upper  part. 

The  dance  of  the  daughter  of  Herodlas  presents  some 
analogy,  as  regards  defects,  with  that  of  Fra  Filippo  at 
Prato;  but  is  better  distributed.  The  rest  of  the  paintings 
in  the  chapel,  including  the  portraits  of  Giovanni  Toma- 
buoni  and  Jiis  wife,  are  more  or  less  in  bad  condition.* 
P^The  altarpiece  which  completed  the  grand  decoration  of 
the  choir  was  removed  in  1S04,  and  is  now  divided  be- 
tween the  galleries  of  Munich  and  Berlin.  At  Munich,  we 
see  the  Vii^in  and  child  appearing  to  S.  Dominick,  aod  the 

'  The  glory  of  angels  and  the  I  ceiling  are  feeble  in  comparison 
Eternal  are  feehle,  the  figureg  to  the  rest,  aa  are  the  sybils  of 
being  bard  and  slender.  the'SassettI  chapel. 

*  The   four    evangelists    in   the  | 
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Magdalen,  between  SS.  Michael  and  John  the  Baptist.  On 
the  side  panels  are  S.  Catherine  of  Sietma  and  S.  Law- 
rence; the  whole  by  one  hand  and  a  fine  production  some- 
what injured  by  restoring. '  The  reverse  of  the  altar- 
piece  at  Berlin  represents  Christ's  resurrection,  with  S. 
Vincent  Ferrerius  and  S.  Anthony  at  the  sides,'  vastly 
inferior  to  the  parts  at  Munich,  and  apparently  by  as- 
sistants with  the  help  of  Benedetto  and  David  Ghirlan- 
daio.' 

The  chapel  was  opened  on  its  completion  in  December 
1490;*  but  the  window,  with  designs  by  Ohirlandaio,  exe- 
cuted on  glass  by  Alessandro  Fiorcntino  whose  name  it 
hears  was  not  finished  till  1491.' 

We  may  picture  the  jubilant  crowd  of  Tomabaoni  and 
Tomaquinci,  Sassetti,  Medici,  all  of  whom  had  sat  in  turns 
to  Domenico  for  their  portraits,  present  at  the  opening, 
and  triumphing  not  less  becaaae  of  the  splendor  of  the 
new  decorations  of  the  chapel,  than  because  of  their 
victory  over  the  Bicci.  We  may  fancy  the  congratula- 
tions heaped  upon  Ohirlandaio,  the  expansion  of  bis  fame, 
and  the  commissions  which  overwhelmed  him.  Yet  we 
know  of  no  other  series  of  frescos  in  Florence  except  an 
apotheosis    of  S.  Francis   in    the  Novitiate   of   S.  Croce 


>  Centre:  is  No.  556:  Saal,  Mu- 
nich G&I.  B.  Catherine.  No.  655. 
S.  LaiTrence.  No.  MO. 

*  The  reanrrection  is  No.  75.  in 
the  BerliD  MiiBenm;  the  S.  Vin- 
cent No.  74.;  the  8.  Anthony  No.76. 

»  The  Saviour  is  on  a  clond, 
with  the  banner  in  hie  hand.  Two 
of  the  GTiard  are  running;  one 
■till  sleeps.  In  the  distance  are 
the  Marjs.  The  Savionr  has  moat 
the  character  of  the  master,  thongh 
coloured  of  dnil  tone  and  without 
relief.  The  soldiers  are  common, 
lean  and  coarse,  like  those  in  a 
resurrection  at  the  Academj  of 
Florence,  assigned  bj  Vasari  to 
Raffaelllno  del  Oarbo,  Their  forms, 
action,  and  dress,  are  all  in  bad 
taste;  thej  are  eiecnted  in  a  style 
approaching:  that  of  Benedetto  and 


David  Ohirlandaio.  The  saints  in 
the  wings  are  done  in  a  manner 
not  nnlike  that  of  the  soldiers  in 
the  centre  panel. 

<  See  Manni's  life  of  Ohirlan- 
daio in  Vol.  46  of  P.  Calogera's 
Opascoli. 

'  The  subjects  in  the  window 
are  —  centre:  the  Virgin  firing 
the  girdle  to  S.  Thomas  — beneath : 
the  circumcision  and  the  miracle 
of  the  Virgin  "della  NcTe";  at 
the  sides:  8.3.  Peter,  PanI,  John 
the  Baptist,  Lawrence,  and  an- 
other Dominican.  See  note  to 
Vas.  Vol.  V.  p.  72. 

NnmeroQs  studies  for  the  S.  U. 
Novella  frescos,  besides  those  men- 
tioned in  the  text,  are  to  be  found 
in  various  collections,  but  need 
not  be  further  described  here. 
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which  reveals  his  manner,  and  even  that  may  be  by  his 
immediate  assistants  and  pupils.*  When  the  qaestion  of 
remuneration  for  the  work  done  in  S.  Maria  Novella 
was  reused,  Giovanni  Tomabuoni  excused  himself.  In 
his  eagerness  to  spite  the  Bicci  and  to  gild  his  own 
family  with  hononrs  he  had  been  lavish  of  pronuBCs, 
Domenico  was  to  receive  twelve  hundred  ducats  certain, 
and  two  hundred  more  contingent  on  the  painter's  success 
in  pleasing  his  patron.  Oiovanni  'Tomabuoni  admitted 
that  he  was  pleased,  but  begged  Ohirlandaio  not  to  press 
for  die  contingent  sum;  and  the  artist  nobly  declared 
himself  satisfied,^  showing,  in  the  ordinary  business 
of  life,  the  calm  and  repose  which  seemed  to  dictate 
his  every  action  and  to  shed  its  influence  on  his  paint- 
ing. If,  however,  he  were  careless  of  worldly  accumu- 
lations and  comforts,  his  brother  David  was  proud  of 
the  importance  reflected  upon  himself  by  abilities  in 
which  he  had  a  humble  share;  and  the  fussy  impatience 
with  which  he  resented  the  tactiess  treatment  of  Dome- 
nico by  the  monks  of  Vallombrosa  is  illustrative  at  once 
of  the  character  of  the  two  men.  The  hard  cakes  and 
water  soup  which  the  abbot  placed  before  them  might 
possibly  have  been  eaten  without  comment  by  the 
phlegmatic  Domenico,  it  roused  the  ire  of  David  who 
broke  the  tureens  on  the  attendant  friar's  head  and 
replied  to  the  superior's  remonstrance  by  saying  that 
the  fame  of  his  brother  was  greater  than  that  of  all 
tiie  beggarly  abbots  of  the  monastery.  Domenico  was 
less  sensitive  and  more  practical,  and  used  to  tell  his 


'  S.  FranoiB  stand b  on  the 
orb  of  the  world,  between  S.6. 
LoniB,  Bonaventnra,  and  2  other 
saintB,  with  eight  Bmaller  fignret 
in  kneeling  poiture  dirided  at 
each  Bide.  An  ioBcriptioii  stating 
that  the  novitiate  was  inftngnrated 
in  t456,  does  not  apply  to  the 
fresco,  which  iB  clearly  of  Ghir- 
landaio'B  school  esclnding,  how- 
ever, Mainardi. 


*  Vas.  Vol.  V.  p.  72.  Ohirlan- 
daio is  described  as  having  painted 
an  adoration  of  the  Hagi  (ronnd) 
in  Casa  Qio.  Toraabnoni,  which 
IB  not  to  be  found.  (Vas.  Vol.  V. 
p.  69)  and  a  small  chapel  "al 
CaBBo  Haccberelli",  a  conntry 
Beat  of  the  Tornabnonl  of  which 
the  frescos  are  wellnigh  totally 
mined.  (Ibid.  Vol.  V.  p.  79.) 
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MsUtantB  tliat  they  were  sot  to  refuse  any  commis- 
BiOD  that  should  be  brought  to  his  shop,  were  it  even  for 
lady's  petticoat  panniers ;  and  that,  if  they  did  not  choose 
to  accept  them  J  he  would.*  We  find  accordingly  that 
eren  during  the  time  when  the  frescos  of  S-  Trinita  and 
S.  M.  Itorella  were  on  hand,  he  delivered  a  great  many 
altarpieces  at  Florence  and  in  other  towns  of  Italy. 
There  are  indeed  panels  to  note  whose  style  might  indi- 
cate even  an  earlier  time.  Such,  for  instance,  as  two 
Madonnas  between  saints  in  S.  Anna  of  Pisa;  the  first  of 
which,  with  a  portrait  of  a  kneeling  patron,  displays,  in 
spite  of  great  injury,  a  style  not  unlike  that  of  the  master 
ini480,  whilst  the  second,  of  the  same  period,  is  broadly 
painted  and  exhibits  a  certain  freshness  in  the  heads.  ^ 

A  Virgin  and  child  with  saints,  in  the  sacristy  of  S. 
Hartino  at  Lucca  might  be  added  to  the  foregoing,  as  it 
develops  a  grace  and  feeling  akin  to  those  of  the  S.  Qi- 
mignano  frescos.  An  exquisite  predella  repeats  one  of 
the  subjects  of  Peter's  liberation  used  by  Filippino  in  the 
Carmine,  but  shows  that  Gbirlandaio  was  not  as  yet  so 
thoroughly  practised  in  the  painter's  business  as  his 
rival.* 


the  Tirgin,  with  the  child  in  the 
Act  of  benediction  between  S.8. 
Jerom  And  Joachim  (left),  John 
the  Baptist  aDdBernHrd(rig'ht),  the 
patron  kneeling  with  a  cap  in  his 
joined  hands  ia  the  right  hand 
foregroand.  The  figures  are  leao, 
the  tone  is  dull ,  \a  coneeqaence 
of  the  great  injury  caused  by 
restoring,  (figures  '/,  life.)  The 
second  altarpiece,  of  aiie  equal 
to  the  last,  not  free  from  restor- 
ing, represBnti  the  Virgin  holding 
a  white  rose  in  her  right,  with  the 
infant  on  her  lap ,  between  S.S. 
Stephen  and  Catherine  of  Alexan- 
dria, 8,  Lawrence  and  a  feioale 
decked  as  to  the  head,  with  red 
roses.  Bee  Horrona,  nb.  sup. 
Vol.  ni.  p.  211. 


Vasari  mentions  frescos  by  Qblr- 
landaio  in  the   Piaa  Duomo.     Of 

these  there  remain  only  some 
angels  in  the  arch  of  the  tribnne, 
too  much  repainted  to  permit  of 
ci'iticiam.  Those  assigned  to  the 
master  on  the  facade  of  the  "opera" 
are  obliterated.  Inside  the  opera, 
an  angel  removed  from  outside  is 
preserved,  but  is  utterly  repainted. 
Vide  Vas.  Vol.  V.  p.p.  80—1. 

'  This  picture  injured  by  restor- 
ing represents  the  Virgin  holding 
the  child  erect  between  B.B.  Cle- 
ment, Peter  (right),  Sebastian  and 
PanI  (left).  In  a  lunette  which 
is  not  h;  the  master,  hut  in  the 
mixed  manner  of  Filippino  and 
Botticelli  is  aPieta,  i.  e.  the  BaTioar 
supported  by  the  Evangelist,  with 
four  angels  bearing  the  symbols 
of  the  Passion.     In  the  predella, 
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He  begins  to  prove  hie  riper  greatDBBS  in  combination 
with  youthfol  freshness  in  an  altarpiece  representing 
tiie  Madonna  and  saints  originally  in  S.  Giusto  and 
now  at  the  Uffizi/  a  noble  picture  in  which  the  lawB 
of  the  sculptor  and  goldsmith  are  applied,  the  power 
of  distribution  bo  highly  developed  by  Qhirlandaio  is 
apparent,  and  the  tones  are  in  the  perfect  keeping  which 
distinguishes  all  his  works.  It  is  a  gay  and  pleasing 
tempera  in  which  much  of  the  older  practise  is  simpli- 
fied, proving  the  truth  of  Vasari's  remark  that  Domenico 
had  seen  the  disadvantt^e  of  surcharging  draperies  and 
dress  with  relief  borders  like  Masolino  or  Fra  Filippo, 
on  the  system  exaggerated  by  Benozzo  and  preserved  by 
the  Foll^uoli.  Merely  pausing  to  mention  an  equally 
fine  Madonna  and  saints  painted  about  this  time ,  and 
now  in  the  Academy  of  Arts,'  one  may  assign  to  the 
next  succeeding  time  the  splendid  apotheosis  of  Christ 
adored  by  S.S.  Romualdo,  Benedict,  Attinia  and  Greci- 
niana  in  the  Badia  of  Volterra.  The  Redeemer,  majestic, 
in  a  glory  of  angels,  gives  a  blessing  from  the  heavens, 
whilst  the  two  first  mentioned  saints  stand  looking  or 
pointing  upwards,  and  the  females  kneel  in  extasy  in 
the  foreground  of  a  landscape.  A  Camaldole  monk  is  in 
prayer  at  the  right  hand  comer  of  the  picture.  The  Be- 
nedictines of  Volterra  owed  this  grand  work  to  the  gene- 
rosity of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,'  who  succeeded  in  thus  ob- 


besidea  the  inbject  above  n&med 
are  the  martyrdom  of  Pope  Cle- 
ment thrown  into  the  iea  bj  order 
.of  Tr^an,  the  Fieta,  the  martjt- 
dom  of  8.  Sebutian,  and  the  con- 
version of  8.  Paul.  The  S.  Se- 
bastian in  the  centre  !■  a  grand 
node.  See  alao  Tas.  Vol.  V.  p.  80. 
'  No.  1806.  Scnola  Toacana. 
Lif«  site  flares,  noticed  by  Vas- 
ari  Vol.  V.  p.  69.  The  Virgin  is 
enthroned,  the  infant  holds  an  orbi 
at  the  sides  two  angels  and  8. 
Michael,  two  angels  andS.  Gabriel. 
In  front  adoring  fignres  of  8.8. 
Zanobias  and  Justaa;  diitance,  a 


rich  arcbitectare  and  landscape. 
The  drawing  itill  peeps  throngh 
the  superposed  colour,  which  is 
well  and  carefallj  modelled;  but 
some  glases,  especially  those  in 
the  Virgin's  head,  are  gone. 

'  No.  17.  Oalerie  des  grands  ta- 
bleanx.  Its  sabject:  the  Virgin 
and  ohild  between  two  angels  with 
flowers,  8.  Thomas  Aqninas  (right), 
and  8.  Denis  Arsopagite  (left), 
whilst  in  front  kneel  S.S.  Clement 
and  Dominiok.  In  the  predella: 
the  Pieta  betwe^  4  episodes  of 
the  saints'  lives. 

•  Vas.  Vol.  V.  p.  §2. 
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tainiDg  from  Ghirlandnio  a  maetcrpicce  in  which  excellent 
proportion  is  combined  with  grace  in  the  figures,  and 
^e  whole  is  worked  out  with  a  resolute  hand,  great 
depth  of  impaeto  and  a  fine  choice  of  colour.' 

The  grand  attarpiecea  completed  during  the  progress 
of  the  works  at  S.  H.  Novella  are  the  adoration  of  the 
Magi,  a  round  at  the  Uffizi,  of  1487,'  and  the  same 
subject  in  the  church  of  the  Innocenti  dated  1488. 

In  treating  of  the  first  one  can  but  repeat  the  enu- 
meration of  qualities  incident  to  the  grand  style  of  Ghir- 
landfuo;  but  one  may  note  the  persistance  with  which 
he  held  to  the  method  of  tempera  and  refused  to  ven- 
ture upon  any  of  the  innovations  of  the  padnters  of  his 
time.  The  altarpiece  of  1487,  lb  painted  as  usual  on  an 
underground  of  faint  verde,  stippled  with  lights  and  shadows, 
much  laboured,  and  to  a  certain  extent  f nsed ;  but  with  the 
verde  cropping  up;  and  whereas  in  frescos,  a  common  de- 
fect is  dulness  of  tinge,  the  reverse  is  the  case  here,  the 
tones  of  dressee  being  too  gaudy  in  their  contrasts,  though 
correct  as  regard  their  harmonic  value  in  juxtaposition. " 

The  adoration  at  the  Innocenti  is  richer  in  figures, 
more  compact  in  distribution,  and  there  are  charming  forms 
of  children  kneeling  at  each  side  of  the  principal  group. 
A  noble  architectnre  and  landscape  enliven  the  distance; 
a  cavalcade  advances  through  the  side  of  an  arch,  and 
far  away,  the  angel  announces  to  the  shepherds.  In  the 
fields  to  the  right  the  Innocents  are  massacred  by  order 
of  Herod.  Amongst  the  more  distant  fignres  of  the  group 
to  the  left  of  the  Virgin,  tiie  fourth  from  the  picture's 
side  is   a  portrait  of  Ohirlandaio. '     This  in  fact  te  the 


'  This  Doble  piece  is  injnred 
hj  restorloff  in  oil,  and  hj  oil 
vamiaheB. 

The  story  of  Vulctin  in  the 
Spedaletto  of  Volterra  aligned 
by  Vas.  Vol.  V.  p.  70.  to  Qhir^ 
Undaio  is  now  all  bat  obliterated. 

'  Probably  ♦>?  the  chnrch  of 
Orbatello;  eee  Ramohr,  Forschiin- 
gen.  Vol,  II.  p.  286. 


»  Thia  picture  is  No.  36.  Uffiri 
Corridor,  and  it  iigared  byretonch- 
ing.  The  date  MCCCCLXXXVII 
is  on   a   stone  in  the  foreground. 

*  Foar  angeU,  of  whom  two  hold 
a  scroll,  form  the  upper  glory.  On 
a  border  in  tho  arch  are  the  cipher* 
of  the  date:  "MCCCCLXXKVIU". 
Though  slightlj  restored,  this  pict- 
ure is  by  no  means  injured.    See 
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finest  panel  by  the  master,  being  more  calculated  to  bring 
out  hia  qualities  than  the  VisitBtioii  of  1491  at  the  Louvre, 
where  the  band  of  assistants,  and  perhaps  of  Mainardi, 
may  bo  traced ;  but  in  which  we  may  still  admire  the  tall 
commanding  shape  of  tiie  Virgin,  the  statuesque  beauty 
of  Mary  Jacobi,  the  motion  of  Salom^  shown  not  merely 
by  the  position  of  the  limbs,  but  by  the  flight  of  the 
drapery.'  It  is  surprising  to  find  in  pictures  painted  so 
late  the  freshness  of  a  man  in  all  his  strength,  and  with- 
out a  symptom  of  decline,  and  to  notice  to  the  last  the 
lingering  trace  of  the  art  of  the  "orafo." 

The  records  of  Prato  do  not  explain  why  Ghirlandaio 
did  not  carry  out  in  1491  the  order  for  the  altarpiece  of 
the  Franciscans  del  Palco.'  The  punter's  career  seems 
to  halt  in  the  strangest  way  in  that  year.'  Vasari  describes 
the  Visitation  at  the  Louvre  originally  ordered  for  the 
church  of  Cestello  as  having  been  left  uii^nished  at  this 
time;*  and  we  find  the  Tomabuoni  soothing  a  period  of 
sickness  by  a  present  of  a  hundred  ducats.^  It  is  enough 
that  no  pictures  exist  with  a  date  more  recent  than  1491, 
and  that  such  mosaics  as  Ghirlandaio  is  known  to  have 
executed  were  produced  before  that  date.  Whether  he  be 
really  the  author  of  a  mosaic  dated  1485  above  the  por- 
tal of  the  church  of  Orbatello,  those  who  have  seen  that 
work  may  heat  answer.^  Richa,  vaguely  notes  that 
Domenico  was  one  of  the  restorers  of  the  mosaics  of  the 
Florence  Baptistery.^  The  annunciation  on  one  of  the 
portals  of  S.  Maria  del  Fiore  worked  with  power  equal 
to  that  of  the  master's  best  works,  proves  his  ability  in 
all  phases  of  his  art,   but  bears  no  date.*    The  mosaics 


Vas.  Vol.  V.  p.  69,  Altertini,  Mem. 
p.  18,  and  Richa.  Vol.  VUI.  p.  128. 

■  No.  SOI  LonTre. 

*  Executed  bj  Filippiao.     See 

»  Tasari  (Vol.  V,  p.  80)  saje: 
he  laboared  in  Piba,  »nd  on  the 
facade  of  the  opera  he  painted 
Kins'  Chailes  recommending  Pisa. 
It  haa  been  snpposed  that  the  anb- 


ject  was  an  allusion  to  the  peace 
BigrnedinllHbetweenCharleBVIU. 
and  Florence.  (See  Schorn's  Va- 
aari.  Vol.  IL  2.  p.  214.)  The 
painting,  howcTcr,  ia  absent. 

«  Vas.  Vol.  V.  p.  69. 

'  Ibid.  Vol.  V.  p.p.  B4— 6. 

•  Note  to  Vaa.  Vol.  V.  p.  83. 

'  lUcha,  Cbieae.  Vol.  V.  p. XLU. 

«  Noticed  by  Vaa.  Vol.  V.  p.  83. 
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of  the  chapel  of  S.  Zanobi  in  S.  Maria  del  Fiore,  en- 
tnteted  to  Domenico,  David  his  brother,  Botticelli,  and  tbe 
miniatunBt  Gherardo,  remuned  unfiniBhed '  but  such  parts 
as  may  have  been  carried  out  have  disappeared;  and 
history  only  records  that  they  were  left  incomplete  in 
1494  at  the  death  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent.  It  is 
remarkable,  however,  that  the  really  practical  mosaist  of 
the  Qhirlandai  family,  insofar  as  records  enable  us  to  trace 
the  fact,  is  David,  who  repaired  the  mosuce  of  the  Duo- 
mo  of  Orvieto  in  1492,^  and  who  undertook,  in  1493, 
those  of  the  facade  of  the  Sienna  cathedral,  assigned  by 
Vasari  to  Domenico.' 

The  death  of  the  great  painter  baa  been  approximati- 
vely  guessed  from  the  knowledge  that  Benedetto,  as  next 
of  kin,  took  the  gnardianship  of  the  family  m  loco 
■  palris  in  1498;*  but  Domenico  may  have  died  earlier. 

He  had  beep  twice  married;  to  Costanza  who  died 
in  1485,  and  to  Antonio,  a  widow  at  S.  Gimignano.  His 
descendants  formed  a  long  and  honorable  line  running 
to  sand  in  convents  and  monasteries  in  the  seventeenth 
century.* 

A  number  of  works  which  have  not  found  a  place 
in   the  foregoing  narrative  may  be  classed  as  follows: 

Florence.  Gatleria  Pilti,  No.  358.  Round.  Adoration  of 
the  Magi,  with  a  slight  variation,  repeated  from  that  of  the 
UfSzi  (No  35),  but  not  so  able. 

Rimini.  Palazzo  Pubhlico.*  8.  Dominick  between  S.  Se- 
bastian and  another  stunt,  under  niches  on  a  feigned  altar 
of  marble-  A  lunette  now  parted  from  the  body  of  the 
piece  represents  the  Eternal.  Three  coiupartments  at  the 
base,  injured  by  scaling,  are  filled  with  incidents  from  the 
lives  of  the  saints.     The  picture  is  not  one  of  Ghirlandaio's 


*  See  the  record  alTeadj  qnoted    noochi.  (Vm.  Vol.  V.  p,  8*.) 

in  Vas.  Vol.  VL  p.  210.  *  Qaye,    Carteggio.    Vol.    I. 

*  Note  to  VaB.  Vol.  V.  p.  83.       p.  267.     Domenico   w««  bariad  in 

*  See  the  contract  in  Doc.  Sen.    tJ.  H.  Novella  in   li93  according 
ub.  Bop.  Vol.  n.  p.  462.   Of  pict-    to  Vasari. 

ures  by  Ghirlandaio  at  Sienna  we  .      '  See  the  root  of  the  family  in 
know  nothing.  There  are  no  traces  j  Com.  to  Vaa.  Vol.  V.  p.  88. 
of  tretaoi   in  PalazEo   de'   Span- 1      "  Vas.  Vol.  V.  p.  82. 
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best,  bnt  hasty  in  execution  and  conveying  the  impression 
that  assiatants  had  an  extensive  pait  in  it, 

Volterra.  Duomo.  Cappella  S.  Carlo. '  The  Virgin  and  child 
between  S.S.  Bartholomew  and  Anthony  the  abbot  is  by 
an  inferior  paintei  of  the  time  in  the  mixed  styles  of  Ghii- 
landaio,  Filippino,  and  CoBimo  Rosselli. 

Modena  Gallery,  No.  25.  Round.  A  very  poor  Nativity 
coarsely  worked  by  a  feeble  artist,  only  noticed  because 
catalogued. 

Munich  Gallery.  Saal.  No.  538.  Pieta  assigned  to  Gbir- 
landaio,  but  by  Filippino,  see  autea.* 

Berlin.  Museum.  No.  88-  The  Vbgin  and  child  in  a  glory 
of  five  cherubim,  adored  from  below  by  the  erect  S.S.  John 
Evangelist  and  Baptist,  the  kneeling  S.S-  Francis  and  Jerom. 
The  arrangement  of  the  Virgin,  with  the  naked  infant  grasp- 
ing her  neck,  is  repeated  from  the  Tomabaoni  altarpiece 
at  Munich  (556)  and  similar  to  that  in  a  picture  by  Mai- 
uardi  in  the  choir  of  the  Fieve  of  S.  Gimignano.'  It  is 
an  arrangement  of  a  pleasing  kind,  possibly  carried  oat  in 
the  Berlin  picture  with  Mamardi's  assistance,  being  less  mas- 
terly than  that  of  Munich.  The  two  standing  saints  are 
clearly  weak  productions  of  assistants,  being  poorly  drawn 
especially  as  to  hands  and  feet.  The  kneeling  stunts,  in 
oil,  are  by  Granacci. 

Same  Museum.  No.  Si.  Virgin,  child  and  stunts.  This 
picture,  of  all  those  assigned  to  Ghirlandaio  in  this  Gallery, 
most  truly  represents  his  manner,  but  the  outlines  are 
hard,  the  colour  sharp  and  of  a  dusty  red  in  shadow.  The 
hand  of  apprentices  appears  in  the  figures  of  saints. 

Same  Museum.  No.  $8.  Virgin  and  child  between  two 
saints,  inferior  to  Domenico,  but  recalling  Hfunardi  at  his 
school. 

Same  Museum.  No.  83.  Profile,  bust  portnut  of  a  female 
supposed  to  be  a  member  of  the  Tomabuoni  family.  A  re- 
petition of  the  same  belongs  to  W,  D.  Lowe  Esq.  and  was 
at  Manchester  (66),*  assigned  to  Masaccio.  Both  are  by 
some  pupil  whose  handling  is  naturally  below  that  of  Ghir- 
landaio. 

^Same  Museum.    No.  85.     Portrait  of  a  man ,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  foregoing. 


'  Ibid.  Vol.  V.  p.  82.  note  2.     I  fVoL  IX.  p.  177)  iu  hii 
8.  Fridiano  of  Florence. 
'  Foisiblj  this  m&jr  be  the  Pieta       '  See  poatea. 
assigned  to  Ohirlandaio  by  Bicha  I     *  See  antes. 
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Same  Muteum.  No.  21.  Assigned  to  A.  Hantegna,  dated 
1489,'  aod  engraTed  in  D'Agincoart,  (PI.  CXL)  Judith 
carrying  the  head  of  Holofernes.  This  piece  is  of  Ghir- 
hindaio's  school,  and  clearly  a  Florentine  work,  in  tempera 
of  a  dull  tone. 

Dresden  Gallery.  No.  19.  Ronad,  tempera.  Virgin  and  child 
and  3.  Joseph.  Poor,  by  some  pupil  of  Sebastisn  Mainardi 
and  BO  recals  the  school  of  Domenico. 

Vienna.  Earrath  collection.  By  the  same  hand  as  the 
foregoing.  The  Virgin  adoring  the  infant  who  lies  on  the 
ground,  8.  Joseph  on  one  side,  the  pent-house  and  the 
usaal  episodes  in  distance;  figures  one  fourth  of  life  size. 
This  in  a  more  pleaaing  pictnia  than  that  of  Dresden.  The 
flesh  tones  in  the  face  and  hands  of  the  Virgin  are  retonched. 

London.  National  GaUery.  No.  296.  The  Virgin  adoring 
the  infant  Christ,  assigned  with  a  query  to  Crhirlandaio, 
but  not  by  him.' 

London.  Mr.  Barker's  collection.  Life  size  Virgin  and  child, 
between  S.S.  John  Baptist,  Buenaventura,  James,  Catherine, 
angels  above  at  the  sides  of  an  arch  in  perspective.  This 
picture,  with  the  stamp  of  Gbirlandaio's  sdiool,  is  bard  and 
raw  in  colour.  The  S.S.  John  and  Catherine,  the  first 
especially,  are  in  the  master's  style,  but  the  hardness  ap- 
parent in  the  rest  recals  the  youth  of  Granacci. 

London.  Sir  Charles  L.  EastlaJce's  collection.  Virgin  and 
child,  half  length,  life  size,  weighty  figures  lightly  coloured 
and  shadowed  in  a  blueish  grey,  the  head  of  the  Virgin 
pleasing,  a  step  below  Ghirlandaio,  but  a  fine  picture. 

Paris.  Collection  of  Mr.  Reiset.  A  Virgin  and  child  in 
the  character  of  the  foregoing.  Though  a  softness  different 
from  that  of  Mainardi  may  be  noted  in  these  two  produc- 
tions, his  name  may  not  be  excluded. 

We  may  conclude  with  a  Dotice  of  a  large  altarpiece 
in  S.  Girolamo  of  Nami  representing  the  coronation  of 
the  Virgin,  and  crowded  with  about  a  hundred  figures  in 
a  rich  architectural  arch  supported  on  pilasters,  filled 
with  cherubs  and  figures  (6)  of  saints.  The  Saviour 
crowns  the  Virgin  io  the  midst  of  a  glory  beneath  a  vast 
dais,  supported  by  two  angels.  Innumerable  people  stand 
or  kneel  below.  In  a  predella  is  the  resurrection,  S. 
Francis  receiving  the  Stigmata,  and  S.  Jerom  in  the  desert. 

'  Falielj  in  Catal.  149S.        ■  See  sntea  in  Peselii  and  Terrocchlo. 
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ALTABPIEOE  AT  NARNL 


This  vaat  and  well  preserved  tempera,  assigned  to 
Spa^a  becaaae  of  a  likenesB  of  subject  and  groups  be- 
tween it  and  two  other  coronations  by  him  in  Todi  and 
Trev!  is  feebly  distributed  and  pidnted  in  a  cold  yel- 
lowish tone  with  little  relief  of  light  or  shade  by  assis- 
tants in  the  school  of  Qhirlandaio.  The  attribution  to 
Spagna  was  confirmed,  for.  a  time,  by  a  statement  that  a 
record  existed  proving  the  fact.  But  this  is  not  so.  A 
record  exists  and  may  be  found  at  length  in  Lorenzo 
Leoni's  Memorie  storiche  di  Todi,'  in  which  "Ma^ster 
Joannes  alias  Spagna,  the  Spaniard"  is  commissioned  to 
paint  a  "table"  like  that  of  S.  Girolamo  of  Kami.  It 
does  not  therefore  say  that  the  Nami  picture  is  by 
Spagna;^  nor  ought  one  to  confound  the  Umbrian  style  of 
that  master  apparent  in  the  coronations  of  Todi  and  Trevi 
with  the  Florentine  manner  of  the  Nami  altarpiece.' 


Ohirlandaio's  pupils  and  assistants  include  his  brothers 
David  and  Benedetto,  Granacci,  Jacopo  del  Indaco  (of 
whom  nothing  is  known),  and  Alessandro  of  Florence. 
Besides,  and  chief  amongst  them,  Sebastian  Madnardt 
occupies  a  worthy  place  near  him,  and  may  be  dealt 
with  in  this  place  to  the  exclusion  of  the  three  first 
named,  whose  works  illustrate  a  later  phase  of  Flor- 
entine art.  We  have  already  bad  occasion  to  trace  the 
hand  of  this  favorite  disciples  of  Domenico  in  some  of  the 


'  Todi  8°.  1868.  p.  119. 

*  It  has  beeD   asBi^ed  bj  Or- 


life 


a  hU  Perugian  ^ide 
pti«el.    See  alno  Faesavdat'e 
of  Bapbael.  Vol.  I.  p.  609. 

■  The  following  works  by  Gbir- 
landaio,  aa  noticed  by  Vaaari,  are 
not  now  to  l(e  traced:  At  S.Croce, 
to  the  riKbt  of  the  entrance ,  a 
Btory  of  8.  Paolino.  (Vai,  Vol.  V. 
p.  67,  and  Albertini,  Hem.  p.  16.) 
In  the  same  chnrch,  a  Bmall  viai- 
taUon  (Ricba.  Vol.  I.  p.  338) ,  in 
8.  H.  Ughi,  Florence,  a  Virgin 
and  child  between  2  angels,  ros- 


tored  in  1791  by  F.  M.Pacini  (Rioha. 
Vol.  III.  p.  183),  Arte  de'  Linainoli 
Florence;  a  tabernacle  (Vae.  Vol. 
V.  p.  70).  Conipagnia  di  S.Loren- 
Eo  in  S.  M.  NoTella,  an  ailtarpiece 
(Rii!hB.Vol.JU.p.l04).  Compagnia 
delta  Scala,  a  Madonna  (Ibid. 
Vol.  m.  p.  106).  Badia  di  Settimo, 
(rescOB  in  the  choir  and  two  altar- 
pieces  (Vbb.  Vol.  V.  p.  80).  S. 
Maria  Nnova.  Florence.  A  B,  Mi- 
chael in  armour  (ibid.  Vol.  V.  p.  81, 
and  Albertini,  Mctq.  p.  13).  Badia 
di  Pasflignano  (V»8.  Vol.  V.  p.p. 
81-2).  AltarpiecQ  for  the  Signori 
de'  Cajpi  (ibid.  Vol.  V.  p.  82). 
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greatest  nndertakiDga  of  the  time,  pointing  out  the  inferior^ 
jty  of  the  execution.  Mainardi  baa  been  in  certain  cases 
confoonded  with  his  master,  and  namely  in  the  frescos 
of  the  Baroncelli  chapel  at  S.  Croce,'  representing  S. 
Thomas  kneeliDg  before  the  tomb  and  receiving  the  girdle 
from  the  Virgin  in  the  heaven  above  him  amidst  angels. 
The  space  to  be  filled  requiring  the  introduction  of  figures 
larger  than  life,  must  have  been  trying  to  Mainardi,  who 
still  succeeds,  however,  in  giving  to  the  Virgin  something 
much  reeembUng  the  character  of  Ohirlanduo.  The  fig- 
ures  generally  tend  to  Blendemess,  and  lack  feeling.  Mm- 
nardi's  style  may  be  discovered  in  the  two  side  fignres 
of  an  altarpiece  in  the  Sacristy  of  S.  M.  Maddalena  de' 
Pazzi  at  Florence,  whose  centre,  a  S.  Jerom,  is  by  another 
band.^  The  whole  piece  is  attributed  to  Cosimo  Kosselli, 
but  the  wings  are  painted  in  the  mode  of  the  figures  de- 
scribed as  beneath  Qhirlandaio's  usual  powers  in  the 
fresco  of  the  Expulsion  of  Joachim  in  "S.  Maria  Novella. 
It  is  the  work  of  a  man  accustomed  to  decorate  large 
spaces  and  to  give  bis  figures  a  weighty  aspect,  but  who 
degenerates  also  into  heaviness.  The  draperies  are  com- 
paratively ill  cast,  the  colour  leaden  with  sharp  lights, 
the  execution  cold  and  mechanical.  These  aunts  may  in 
fact  have  been  designsd  by  Miunardi  in  the  shop  of  his 
brother-in-law  after  1490. 

If  we  should  desire  to  point  out  where  Mainardi  assisted 
his  master  at  S.  Oimignano  we  should  say  that  he  did 
so,  not  in  the  cappella  S.  Fina,'  where  the  hand  of  as- 
sistants is  not  easily  traceable,  but  in  the  annunciation 
of  1482. 

A  fresco  in  which  the  Spirit  of  Qhirlandaio  almost  seems 
'  to  have  passed  into  his  pupil  is  that  which  adorns  a  ta- 


'  Assi^ed  by  Alberttni,  Hem. 
nb.  anp.  p.  16,  to  QhirUndaio, 
The  S.  ThomM  ia  in  a  good  state. 
th«  dreflsei  o!  the  first  and  necond 
angel  from  belon,  —  of  the  Etornal 
are  t'epainted.  Vasari  says,  that 
Mainardi  ased  GhirltiDdaio'a  car- 


toon for  thU  piooo  (Vol,  V.  p.  84), 
'  This  B.  Jerom  is  reminiscent 
in  stjile  of  the  parts  of  the  Toma- 
bnoni  altarpiece  at  Berlin,  N". 
T4— 76,  which  bear  traces  of  the 
hand  of  David  and  Benedetto  Qhir- 
landaio.  See  antea. 
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bemacte  in  ths  Via  S.  Qiovatuii  at  H.  Qiinignano,  repre- 
senting a  life  size  Vir^n  and  child  in  glory,  above  a 
landscape.  Fart  of  a  sunt  still  remains  in  the  side  of 
the  arch.  We  may  coatiQue  the  record  of  Mainardi's 
works  as  follows: 

S.  Gimigttano.  Pieve.  Choir.  Altaipiece  of  a  Virgin  and 
child  in  gloiy,  as  in  the  Tomabaoni  panel  at  Mnnich  and 
in  the  panel  (88)  at  Berlin,  with  S.S.  Gimignanu,  Nicholas, 
Mary  Uagdalen  (leftj,  Fina,  John  the  Baptist  and  another 
aaint  (right;  life  size).  This  piece  shows  the  falling  off  of  a 
man  following  Qbiilandaio's  style,  but  losing  power  when 
deprived  of  the  support  of  the  master  near  him.  The  coloni 
is  more  dnll  and  leaden,  redder,  in  this  than  in  previooB 
pictures. 

S.  Gimignano  Gallery,  No.  9.  Two  ronnds;  —  a  Virgin  and 
child,  all  bat  life  size,  the  latter  in  benediction,  hetween 
pretty  angels,  originally  in  S.  M.  de'  Lomi ;  the  moat  grace- 
ful creation  of  the  master  perhaps ;  and  a  Virgin  with  the 
child  patting  the  infant  Baptist  on  the  chin,  an  angel  near, 
inferior  to  the  foregoing  and  of  reddish  tone.  The  S.  John 
particniarly  is  heavy  and  large  headed. 

Louvre.  Campana  Gallery.  Round,  slightly  varying  from 
the  above,  called  Domenico  Ghirlandaio,  with  three  angels 
and  a  colonnade  in  the  distance. 

Naples  Museum.  No.  277-  Round,  repetition  of  the  last 
mentioned. 

London.  Dudley  House.  We  note  f^irther  here  under  the 
name  of  Pesellino  (see  antea)  a  Virgin,  child,  and  infant 
Baptist  superior  to  those  just'  described  and  finished  with 
great  care,  but  marked  by  heavy  character  in  the  form  and 
head  of  the  Baptist. 

S.  Gimignano.  S.  AgosHno.  Cappella  S.  Barlolo.  Here  is  a 
fresco  representing  8.  Lucy  between  S.S.  Gimignano  and 
Nicholas  of  Ban  in  the  end  wall  of  the  chapel,  aiid  the 
four  doctors  of  the  cbnrch  In  the  ceiling.  Is  this  piece 
Uainardi  exhibits  decline  of  power.  The  S.  Lucy  recals 
the  Virgin  of  the  Presentation  in  S.  M.  Novella  as  to  type. 
The.  figures  are  long  and  slender,  and  the  heads  are  small. 
A  rude  style,  inky  shadows,  and  absence  of  mass  in 
chiaroscuro,  brick  red  flesh  colour  are  some  of  the  most 
prominent  defects.  The  S.  Jerom  is  the  least  defective  figure 
in  the  ceiling;  an  inscription  now  obliterated  ran  as  follows: 
8.  B.  M.  G.  H.  0.  F.  A.  D.  MCGCOC.» 

'  Pecori,  ab.  snp.  p.  &*6. 
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S.  Gimignano.  S.  AgosUno.  In  the  same  character  as  the 
foregoing,  beneath  the  organ,  a  freico  of  S.  Gimignano  en- 
throned, and  adored  by  three  fignres  of  Matteo  Lnpi,  Do- 
mouico  Mainaidi  and  Nello  Nelli  de'  Cetti,  with  the  date 
of  1487  in  the  border,  and  beneath  it,  a  recumbent  figure  of 
Domenico  Strambi  on  a  tomb.  This  is  a  common  produc- 
tion, the  counterparts  of  which,  S.  Peter  Martyr  between 
the  Augustine  monk  F.  Ginnta,  and  the  Dominican  F.  O. 
Coppi,  on  the  wall  near  the  bell  room  and  dated  1468,  has 
disappeared. ' 

Berlin  Museum.  No.  77.  A  Pretty  Vii^n  erect  caressing 
the  child  sitting  by  her  on  a  parapet,  is  in  the  style  of  the 
two  rounds  at  the  S.  Gimignano  gallery.  Sharp  in  tone  and 
with  bister  shadows. 

Berlin  Museum.  Ho.  86.  Portrait  of  a  youth,  fine.  Besides 
these  there  are  portraits  assigned  in  various  Galleries  to 
Ghirlandaio  which  may  be  by  Uainardi,  as  at  Rome  Pa- 
lazzo-Barberini,  portrait  of  a  man. 

Rome.  Museo  Criitiano.  Press.  VII.  A  nativity,  —  the 
Virgin  adoring  the  child ,  S.  Joseph  on  the  other  side  of  it, 
and  above,  five  singing  angels.     This  is  by  Mainardi. 

Maidardi  is  supposed  to  have  died  about  1515.* 


The  windows  of  the  choir  at  S.  M.  Novella  were  com- 
pleted, in  1491,  by  one  Alessandro  Fiorentino.  This  Ales- 
sandro  is  to  be  classed  amongst  the  pupils  of  Ohirlandaio: 

In  the  chapel  of  the  Palazzo  del  Podesta  at  Florence 
are  a  Virgin  and  child,  and  a  S.  Jerom  painted  like  a  picture 
from  the  atelier  of  Ghirlandtuo.  The  first  is  dated:  "An. 
Sal.  M.CCCCXC."  the  second  is  inscribed:  "Alexandrini 
ptoris  Florentini.  A.  D.  MCCCCLXXXX."  Here  is  there- 
fore one  more  of  Domenico's  assistants,  to  whom  we  may 
asaig^  by  comparison  with  the  pictures  at  the  Palazzo  del 
Podesta,  the  following: 

Florence.  Academy  of  Arts.  Galerie  des  anc.  lab.  No.  31.  A 
Virgin  and  child  between  the  kneeling  S.S.  Francis  and 
Catherine,  S.S.  Matthew  and  Louis  erect,  dated: 

"A  di  XX  di  Settembre  MCCCCLXXXHII. " 

Another  painter  in  the  same  style  is'  Ambrogio  d'Asti  by 
whom  we   have    the  centre  part   of  an    altarpiece   in    the 


'  Pecori,  nb.  Bop.  p.  540.         '  Pecori,  ub.  aup.  f.  49G. 
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Academy  of  Pisa,  representing  the  Saviour  enthroned  he- 
tween  the  Virgin,  an  angel  ponring  ointment  over  his 
head,  with  an  Eternal  in  a  lunette  above,  inscribed:  "Am- 
brosias Astesis  ft  M.D.XnU."  Ajnbrose,  however,  is  a 
mde  executant  and  not  anthor  of  the  sides  of  the  foregoing 
which  represent  S.S.  Ursnla  and  Ularia  of  Barcelona. 

Returning  to  8.  Gimignano,  another  painter,  deriving  bis 
style  from  the  school  of  Ghirlandaio,  but  of  feeble  powers, 
is  Pietro  di  Francesco,  by  whom  a  Virgin  and  child  be- 
tween six  saints  may  be  seen  in  S.  Agostino.  This  work 
bears  the  painter's  name  and  the  date  149),  and  is  ex- 
cessively mde.  The  predella  contains  the  Pieta,  resur- 
rection ,  ascension  and  four  half  lengths  of  saints.  A  half 
length  of  the  Vir^n  and  child  by  this  artist  is  in  the 
8.  Gimignano  Gallery.  A  Virgin  and  child  taking  the 
breast,  in  his  style,  bnt  more  pleasing  because  of  the  Vir- 
gin's regular  forms  and  something  in  the  manner  reminis- 
cent of  Botticelli,  is  in  the  Oratorio  of  S.  Maria  at  Pancole. 
A  Pieta  in  this  character  is  in  the  Pretorio  at  Certaldo 
(assigned  without  gronnds  to  Ginsto  d'Andrea  in  com.  to 
Vas.  IV.  p.  ig2>,  inscribed  with  the  date  of  1490.  A  Vir- 
gin and  child  between  saints  in  the  Pieve  at  Empoli,  is  of 
this  class.*     

*  In  the  Campana  gallerj  now  I  bishop ,    and  John  abont  hor,    a 
in   Paris   is    a   Virgin    and    child   Mble  work  b;  Fra  Francesco  of 
under  the   name  of  Oozzoli  with  Florence. 
8.8.  Lawrence,  Peter  Martyr,  a  I 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

BENOZZO  GOZZOLI  AND  HIS  ASSISTANTS. 


An  artist  veTBatile  id  the  appropriation  and  absorption 
of  pictorial  features  characteristic  of  divers  masters  and 
periods  may  be  powerful  as  a  machine,  prolific  by  nature; 
he  is  seldom  great,  and  never  original.  Such  an  artist  may 
excite  surprise,  by  the  readiness  with  which  he  assumes 
and  forsakes  a  manner,  by  the  rapidity  of  his  execution  and 
the  consequent  fecundity  which  it  engenders;  he  cannot 
claim  a  high  place  in  the  history  of  art;  and  thus,  whilst 
we  acknowledge  in  Domenico  Ohirlandaio  the  talents 
which  form  an  epoch,  we  concede  to  Benozzo  Oozzoli 
little  more  than  indiistry  and  an  aptitude  for  collecting  and 
superficially  applying,  with  the  aid  of  a  somewhat  extrava- 
gant fancy,  the  gains  acquired  by  the  united  energy  of  the 
painters  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  principal  interest  which 
might  attach  in  our  eyes  to  the  works  of  Benozzo  is  due 
not  so  much  to  their  intrinsic  value,  as  to  their  influence 
on  a  certain  section  of  Umbnan  painters;  and  it  is  cu- 
rious to  remark  that  whilst  the  example  of  Oiotto  left 
little  or  no  trace  in  Assisi  and  its  neighbourljood,  that  of  a 
second  rate  Florentine  of  a  later  time  produced  an  impress 
equally  strong  and  lasting,  proving  a  greater  facility  in 
punters  of  these  parts  to  assimilate  a  showy  and  coarse 
style  than  a  pure  and  great  one. 

Qozzoli's  real  name  is  Benozzo  di  Lcse  di  Sandro.  He 
was  bom  at  Florence  in  1 424, '  —  followed,  as  we  have  seen, 
Fra  Giovanni  to  Rome,  and  acted  as  his  assistant  at  Or- 

'  Eo  Accoriling  to  hi«  fnther's  incomo  pnper  of  1470,  in  1420  accord- 
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vieto  in  1447.'  In  1449  he  parted  from  his  old  maBter 
to  seek  bis  owd  fortune;  and,  with  more  inBtinct  than  luck, 
applied  to  the  council  of  the  Duomo  of  Orvieto  for  per- 
mission to  complete  the  unfinished  labours  of  Angeltco.^ 
Unsnccesfiful  in  this  attempt,  Beoozzo,  then  in  the  flower 
of  his  age,  proceeded,  not  to  Florence,  the  Mecca  of  art- 
ists, but  to  Montefalco,  near  Foligno  in  Umbria,  whither 
he  was  led,  no  doubt,  by  hia  early  connection  with  the 
Dominicans,  and  the  hope  that  perhaps  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Angeltco  might  be  of  service  to  him.  In  this 
comparatively  solitary  spot  he  settled  in  1449,  and  ob- 
tained instant  employment.  In  S.  Fortunato,  about  a  mile 
from  the  town,  he  painted  a  Virgin  and  child  amongst 
saints  and  angels  above  the  portai,^  an  apotheosis  of  S. 
Fortnnato  on  the  altar  of  that  name/  an  annunciation  in 
fresco  on  one  of  the  walls,  and  S.  Thomas  receiving  the 
girdle^  on  the  altar.  The  fastidiousnesB  of  the  Orvletans 
becomes  almost  inexplicable  in  presence  of  these  creations 
which  are  amongst  the  best  that  Benozzo  ever  produced. 


'  Vasari  (Vol.  IV.  p.  186)  says, 
Benozzo  painted  &  fresco  in  the 
Cnppclla  CeBsrini,  at  Arareli  in 
Rome  representing  S.  Anthony 
and  two  aorels  in  a  niche  above 
the  altar.  The  heads  in  this  piece 
,are  the  only  parts  that  are  not 
repainted;  and  It  is  tma  that  they 
reveal  Benozzo's  hand,  as  do  tike- 
wise  traces  of  paintings  on  the 
Innettes  of  the  portals.  A  predella, 
No.  35  in  the  Uallery  of  the  Va- 
tican representing  a  storj  of  S. 
Hyacinth  assigned  to  Benozzo  is 
by  a  Ferrarese  artist  of  his  time 
of  trhom  wc  may  have  octasion 
to  speak. 

•  On  the  3'  of  April  1449,  his 
application  is  met  by  a  request 
tiiat  he  shall  give  proof  of  his 
skill.  See  Delia  Valle's  Dnomo 
di  Orvieto.  p.p.  125  and  following, 
nnd  307,  and  Com.  to  Angelico's 
life  in  Vas.  Vol.  IV.  p.  48. 

*  This  fresco  is  on  the  portal 
ontside  the  church,  and  the  seven 
angels  forming  the   glory  are  in- 


jured by  (he  scaling  of  the  colour 
of  the  dresses.  The  Virgin  and 
child  are  between  S.9.  Francis  and 
Bernardino.  This  and  the  rest  of 
the  paintings  in  the  church  are 
clearly  of  the  same  period. 

*  All  but  the  head  of  8.  Fortn- 
nato is  repainted  by  a  restorer 
of  the  18""  century. 

°  This  altarpiece  is  now  in  the 
Museum  of  S.  Qiovanni  Laterano 
at  Rome.  The  nsoal  garland  of 
playing  and  singing  angels  is 
about  the  Virgin.  Six  saints  are 
in  the  pilasters,  and  of  six  pre- 
della scenes  the  Sposaliiio  is 
slightly  damaged.  The  drawing 
is  accurate  and  shows  less  defec- 
tive form,  less  immobilily  and  less 
angularity  of  drapery  than  later 
examples.  Still  prettier  are  the 
piedella  scenes,  which  appear  like 
slightly  inferior  reductions  from 
originals  by  Angelico.  The  pict- 
nre  indeed  has  been   assigned  to 
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Deeply  imbued  with  the  leesonB  of  Angelico,  he  does  not 
eqnal  the  master  who  guided  his  early  years,  but  he  fol- 
lows his  manner  to  the  bestof  his  inferior  talents.  Depicting 
the  kneeling  augel  of  the  annunciation  he  comes  as  near  the 
mark  of  Fra  Giovanni  as  possible,  keeping  the  form  with- 
out the  intense  feeling  of  the  Dominican,  painting  with 
colour  more  lively  and  less  coarse  than  that  which  marks 
his  later  works.'  The  monastery  of  ^.  Francesco  at  Mon- 
tefalco  was  the  next  scene  of  his  labours,  and  there  be 
filled  the  hexagonal  choir  with  a  triple  course  of  episodes 
from  the  life  of  S.  Francis,  copious  adjuncts  of  sunts  in 
the  ceiling  and  window,  and  portraits  in  medallions  along 
the  lower  skirting  of  the  principal  subject  and  in  the 
vaulting  of  the  entrance  arch.  Scrolls  held  by  angels  in 
the  pilasters  of  the  entrance  cont^n  inscriptions  from 
which  it  appears  that  Benozzo's  patron  was  the  Frands- 
can  Jacopo  di  Montefalco,  and  that  the  whole  choir  was 
completed  in  1452.  The  spirit  which  animates  the  master 
is  still  the  religious  and  kindly  one  derived  from  contact 
with  Angelico,  and  some  of  the  compositions,  such  tto  the 
fine  one  of  3.  Francis'  birth,  the  rich  one  of  his  death, 
and  the  quarrel  with  Bcrnardone,  are  worthy  of  admiration, 
whilst  others,  of  the  saint  supporting  the  falling  church,  or 
expelling  the  devils  from  Arezzo,  are  reminiscent  of  Giotto.' 


■  The  ViTgin  h  leated  on  the 
left  on  a  throno,  in  the  pediment 
of  which  are  the  words:  "Benoszti 
i...  Florentia  ..CCCCL."  The 
angel  kDeeling  to  the  right  plays 
a  tambourine.  The  fignrnii  are  all 
hatlifeiizc,  in  a  feigned  arcb,  with 
a  landscape  like  those  of  Angelico. 
The  left  side  is  cut  down  bj  the 
work  of  an  altar. 

■  The  scenes  from  S.  Francis' 
life  fill  four  aides  of  the  choir, 
begianing  on  the  lower  course  of 
the  nearest  left  side  with  the 
birth,  and  ending  with  bis  death 
in  the  lunette  of  the  nearest 
side  to  the  right  The  order 
of  the  subjects  is  as  follows: 
1.  Lower  course,   the   birth,   and 


the  episode  of  the  cloak  thrown 
on  the  ground  for  Francis  to  walk 
upon.  2.  3.  Frahcia  givea  his  dress 
to  the  poor.  He  sees  a  palace  in 
a  dream.  3,  Ife  is  protected  from 
his  father's  anger  by  the  bishop 
of  Aseisi.  4.  Meeting  of  S.S. 
Francis  and  Dominick,  and  the 
Virgin  warding  off  the  thunder- 
bolts. Second  course  also  from 
left  to  right:  5.  S.  Francis  sup- 
porting the  falling  church.  6.  Ex- 
pelling devils  from  Arezzo.  7.  S. 
Francis  and  the  sparrows.  S.  F. 
blessing  the  donor  Jacopo  di  Monte- 
falco and  Marco,  who  kneel  be- 
fore him.  8.  8.  F.  and  the  Cara- 
lier  of  Celano.  Lunettes:  9.  The 
nativity  at  Oreggio.    10.  8.  F.  be- 
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There  is  clear  evidence  indeed  of  Benozzo's  eateem  for 
the  patriarch  of  Florentine  painting,  in  the  fact  that  biB 
portrait  bj  tiie  side  of  Dante's  and  Petrarch's  fills  a  me- 
dallion in  the  base  of  the  choir  window  and  bears  the 
inscriptioa:  "Pictonim  eximius  Jottus  fundamentum  et 
lux."  The  exectitioa  is  already  more  hasty  and  the  action 
more  realistic  than  at  S.  Fortnnato;  and  one  scene 
on  the  side  nearest  the  right  pilaater,  representing  the 
Virgin  warding  off  the  thnnderbolte  of  the  Eternal  with  her 
cloak  is  marked  at  once,  by  rigidity  of  form,  by  defective 
extremities,  by  hard  colour  and  wiry  outline,  by  angular 
draperies  and  a  vulgarity  of  thought  or  shape  which  become 
more  frequent  at  a  later  period.  Kor  is  it  less  interesting 
to  note,  in  this  series  and  in  the  portal  fresco  of  S.  For- 
tunato,  originals  which  carried  Angelico's  manner  at  se- 
cond hand  into  tlmbria,  —  the  very  heat  creations  of  a  class 
whose  least  attractive  unit  is  Mesaatria,  and  which  com- 
prises Alunno  of  Foligno,  the  Boccati  of  Camerino  and 
Matteo  of  Oualdo.  But  Benozzo  did  Dot  paint  merely 
the  choir  of  S.  Franceaco,  he  also  fnmiahed  the  chapel 
of  S.  Jerom  in  that  edifice  with  a  fresco  of  the  Ma- 
donna and  saints  on  the  wall,  simulating  an  altarpiece 
on  its  altar,  a  crucifixion  above  it,  four  evangelists  in 
the  ceiling,  scenes  from  the  life  of  S.  Sebastian  on  the 
pilasters,  and  figures  of  saints  in  the  vaulting  of  the  en- 


fore  the  SoIdftD.  11.  8.  F.  taieiv- 
\ng  the  Stigmftta.  I'i.  Death  of 
S.  F.  On  the  base  o(  each  of  the 
four  eIiIbb  are  five  madalHoD  por- 
traits of  Dominicana,  three  at  the 
base  of  the  window,  of  Petrarch, 
inscribed:  "Laureatus,  Fetrarca 
omnium TiTtdfmonarcn."  Rewears 
a  laurel  crowu;—  of  Dante,  full 
face,  inscribed  1  "Teologns  DanCes 
nullius  dogmatis  eiperi."  These 
portraits  ne  all  repainted  by  the 
so-called  restorer Cara Col i  in  185g; 
as  indeed  are  all  the  frescos  more 
or  less.  Amongst  the  six  saints 
in  the  window  side  is  one  of  S.  Se- 
verus,  the  design  for  which  is  in 
the  collection  of  drawings  at  the 


Brit.  Mas.  The  scrolls  held  verti- 
cally by   angels   in  the   pilasters 

conUin  the»e  words,  that  to  the 
right !  "In  nomine  Sanctissimn 
Trinitatis  hac  capellam  piniit  Be- 
notins  Florentinus  sub  annis  do- 
mini  millesimo  qiiadringentesimo 
qninquageBimo  lecuodo.  Qualis 
sit  pictor  prefactns  i  spice  lector." 
That  to  the  left:  "ad  laudem  omi- 
potentis  dei  beatns...  hoc  opus 
fecit  fieri  Frater  JacobasdeHonte- 
falcone  ord.  minorum:"  An  inscrip- 
tion at  the  base  of  each  fresco 
describes  its  subject.  The  saints 
in  the  vaulting  are  S.S.  Francis  in 
glory,  Anthony,  Catherine,  Ber- 
nardin,  Rosa  of  Viterbo  and  Louis. 
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trance. '  Imitating  still  the  manner  of  Angelico,  Benozzo 
accuBea  the  comparative  inferiority  of  hie  talent  in  the 
coarse  type,  the  false  anatomy  and  proportion  of  the  Re- 
deemer, and  in  the  wooden  mask  of  the  infant  Christ. 
He  repeats  the  EvangelistB  of  Fra  Giovanni  in  the  chapel 
of  Nicholas  the  Fifth  at  Borne,  and  labours  in  the  water 
colour  system  of  his  master.  The  character  of  the  decor- 
ations at  S.  Francesco,  of  which  the  earliest  are  no  doubt 
those  of  the  chapel  of  S.  Jerom,  is  that  of  a  work  through- 
out by  Gozzoli;  but  the  punter  had  even  thus  early  an 
assistant,  and  Mesaetris  is  already  in  relation  to  him  as  Be- 
nozzo bad  been  to  the  Dominican  of  Fiesole.  His  stay  at 
Alontefalco  may  have  extended  till  1456,  when,  for  a  Pe- 
rugian  church,  he  finished  a  Madonna  with  saints,  now 
in  the  academy  of  that  city,  whose  prettiness  and  careful 
handling  rival  those  of  S.  Fortunate'  Sbortiy  afterwards 
he  became  a  resident  in  his  native  city.  ^ 

In  considering  the  causes  which  might  induce  Benozzo 
to  face  the  competition  of  the  metropolis  at  this  time,  the 
conclusion  is  almost  inevitable,  that  a  paucity  of  artists 
had  become  perceptible  there  after  1457.  Andrea  del  Cas- 


'  At  the  side  of  the  VirKio  aod 
cliild  enthroned  between  8.8.  John 
the  Baptist,  Jerom,  and  two  other 
Bsinti,  and  overlooked  by  an  Eter- 
nal in  a  pinnacle  between  4  doc- 
tors of  the  church ,  are  two  scenes 
from  8.  Jerom's  life,  one  of  these, 
where  he  extracts  the  thorn  froni 
the  lion's  paw.  On  the  pediment 
are  five  scenes  from  the  lives  of 
the  saints,  the  whole  inscribed  on 
the  npper  cornice:  "Opus  Benotll 
de  Plorentia."  Lower,  at  the  side 
are  the  words:  "Constnicta  ct  de- 
pictaesthcc  cappella  ad  houorem 
gloTiosi  meronymi  M.CCCCLII. 
s  1°.  Nov."  Above  the  Madonna, 
the  Redeemer  crucified,  4  angels 
and  a  kneeling  monk  at  each  side 
of  the  foot.  In  tho  pilasters  of  the 
chapel,  are  the  martyrdom  of  8. 
Sebastian  and  other  incidents  from 
bis  life.  Amongst  the  saints  in 
tho  arch  vaulting,  S.S.  Catherine 


and  Bemardin,  with  the  Eternal 
in  the  key.  The  work  is  injured 
here  and  there. 

*  The  Virgin  and  child  is  be- 
tween the  kneeling  saints,  Peter, 
John  the  Baptist,  Jerom  and 
Paul.   On  the  background  ai 


MCCCCL'rt, 

each  three  ss 

the 


de  Floretia 
Two  pilasters  have 
[nts.  In  the  predetia 
irrection,  and  B.6. 
Thomas,  Lawrence,  Sebastian  and 
Bernard.  According  to  Mariotti 
(Lettere  pitt  ub.-  sup.  p.p.  66—7) 
the  picture  was  painted  for  Bene- 
detto Iluidaiotti,  founder  of  the 
CoUegio  Gerolimiano  at  Perugia. 
3  Benozco's  oauie  is  registered 
in  the  gnild  of  Florentine  painters, 
bnt  the  pubiished  date  1423  is 
clearly  an  error,  as  he  was  not 
born  till  after  that  year.  Oua- 
landi,  nb.  sup.  Ser.  VI.  p.  178. 
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tagno  and  Peeellino  had  been  carried  off;  Domctuco  Ve- 
niziano  was  on  the  verge  of  his  career,  and  Fra  Filippo, 
frightened  by  his  creditors  or  the  plague,  had  retired  fin- 
ally to  Prato.  The  Hedici  must  therefore  have  been 
really  at  a  Iobs  for  bands  to  adorn  their  Florentine  palace, 
and  glad  to  find  ^  man  of  skill  and  fancy  like  Fra  Gio- 
vanni's pupil  to  decorate  the  walls  of  the  chapel  now 
known  as  that  of  the  Palazzo  Biccardi.  Three  charac- 
teristic letters  addteseed  to  Piero  dc'  Medici  by  Benozzo 
prove  that  he  had  already  made  some  progress  iu  these 
frescos  in  1459,  and  that  the  work  was  approaching  com- 
pletion towards  the  close  of  the  year.'  Instead  of  choos- 
ing a  series  of  scenes  from  the  legend  of  a  patron  saint, 
the  artist  was  induced  to  select  the  journey  of  the  Magi 
to  Bethlehem  as  a  fitting  sabject;  and,  in  imitation  of 
those  who  had  already  given  to  the  incidents  of  that  jour- 
ney an  increased  value  of  detail  on  the  panels  of  family 
chests,  he  shaped  the  various  episodes  of  a  pompous  pro- 
gress into  one  long  series  filling  the  walls  of  the  body  of 
the  building.  The  kings,  in  go^^eous  state,  are  accompa- 
nied on  their  march  by  knights  and  pages  in  sumptuous 
dresses,  by  buDters  and  followers  of  all  kinds,  and  the  spec- 
tator glances  by  turns  at  the  forms  of  crowned  kings,  of 
squires,  and  attendants  with  hunting  leopards,  all  winding 
their   solemn  way  through  a  rich  landscape  country. 

Benozzo  had  thus  already  divested  himself  of  the  pur- 
ely religious  character  which  had  given  his  earlier  pieces 
a  resemblance  to  the  style  of  Angelico,  and  resolutely 
emulated  the  realists  in  their  habit  of  making  scripture 
incidents  a  vehicle  for  the  reproduction  of  luxurious 
dress,  animal  life  and  landscape.  In  this  new  phase  of 
his  art  he  was  not  unsuccessful.  His  work  has  a  plea- 
sant spirit  and  animation  in  it,  and  the  style  which  bo  as- 
sumes BO  quickly  and  with  such  good  results  almost  re- 
sembles that  which  on  a  smaller  scale  attracts  the  speo- 
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tator  in  tiie  painted  cheste  at  the  Torrigiani  gallery.* 
Yet  on  cloBe  comparison  the  wallpuntings  of  the  Riccardi 
chapel,  although  carefully  executed  and  rich  in  episodes 
and  costume,  are  not  drawn  with  the  consciousnesB  of  a 
perfect  mastery  over  form.  The  old  defects  of  Benozso 
in  rendering  extremitieB  or  arlicnlation^  are  conspicuooB 
as  before,  and  the  journey  to  Bethlehem  is  effectiTe  not 
ae  the  inspiraUon  of  an  original  genius,  hut  as  the  facile 
reproduction,  on  a  large  scale,  of  a  style  imitated  from  the 
works  of  others.  The  student  ie  thus  enabled  to  guage  the  . 
true  value  of  BenozzQ  in  the  twi>  manners  which  he  bad 
successively  adopted  at  Montefalco  and  Florence,  and  to 
place  him  on  the  level  to  which  he  is  called  by  the  pe- 
culiarity of  his  artistic  development.^ 

The  Sanctuary  or  tribune  of  the  chapel  is  filled  with 
choirs  of  angels  in  various  attitudes  in  a  landscape,  some 
in  flight,  some  kneeEng,  others  plucking  flowers;  and 
the  idea  of  an  Eden  of  which  the  heavenly  host  are 
gardeners  is  rendered  with  some  poetry  of  thought.^  The 
picture  formerly  on  the  altar  is  lost,*  and  the  only  part 
of  one  preserved  in  Florence  is  a  predella  in  the  Uftizi,* 
but  we  are  enabled  to  judge  of  Benozzo's  talent  in  panel 
pictures  at  this  time  by  the  valuable  one  at  the  National 
O^lery  originally  punted  for  the  compagnia  di  S.  Harco 
in  1461  and  ordered  with  special  directions  that  the  Vir- 
gin enthroned  should  have  the  form  and  ornaments  of 
Angelico's  on  the  high  altar  of  the  monastery  to  which 
the  brotherhood  was  affiliated.' 


'  The»B  piecBH  of  "CaafloDi"  in- 
deed looli  at  tint  sight  aa  if  Ihej 
might  be  by  BenozEO,  but  the; 
are   too   well  drawn    and    in   too 

good  a  style  for  bim.  Sea  antea: 
le  Peselti. 

•  One  may  praise  in  thie  de- 
coration of  tbe  Riccardi  palace 
the  harmony  of  the  painting  with 
the  splendid  carved  and  gilt  ceil' 
ing. 

'  Thin  part,  however,  is  the 
moit  damaged  and  restored  ia  the 
building. 


*  It  has  been  said  that  the 
altarpiece  is  in  the  Munich  gal- 
lery. This  is  not  so.  See  Schom's 
Vaeari  (Vol.  11.  3.  p.  67).  It  may, 
however,  be  in  the  private  col- 
lection of  the   King  of  BavariB. 

'  This  predella,  Jormerly  in  S. 
Croce,  is  No.  1188.  Scnola  Tos- 
cana,  and  represents  the  reaur' 
rection  i.e.  Christ  betweenS.  John 
and  the  M^dalen,  the  marriage 
of  8.  Catherine  between  6.  An- 
thony and  a  Benedictine. 

'  See  the  whole  record  in  "Al- 
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.  From  Florence,  Beoozzo  migrated  to  S.  Gimignaoo  in 
1463—64,  and  there  completed  a  series  of  works  under 
the  patronise  of  Domenico  Strambi,  better  known  as 
Farisinns,  because  of  his  long  stay  in  the  French  capital. 
Above  the  altar  of  S.  Sebastian  in  the  church  of  S.  Agos- 
tino,  the  titular  martyr  may  be  seen  erect  in  prayer  on 
a  pedestal  in  a  long  mantle  supported  aloft  by  angels, 
so  as  to  shdter  a  multitude  of  people.  The  Vii^n  bar- 
ing her  breast,  the  Saviour  showing  the  lance  wound  at 
the  sides,  implore  the  mercy  of  the  Eteraal,  who  from 
above,  launches  thunderbolts  intercepted  by  the  cloak  of 
S.  Sebastian.  This  trivial  subject,  conceived  by  Benozzo 
in  the  fashion  of  an  earlier  fresco  at  Montefalco,  was  no 
doubt  intended  to  realize  pictorially  the  intervention  of 
S.  Sebastian  to  preserve  S.  Gimignano  from  the  plague 
which  raged  there  in  14Q4.  It  was  completed  in  that 
year  and  served  as  a  model  for  numeroas  Umbrian  piunt- 
ers  of  a  later  time.'  The  crucified  Saviour  beneath, 
with  four  adoring  sunta  and  twelve  medallions  at  each 
side,  is  the  votive  gift  of  Domenico  Strambi,  whose  kneel- 
ing presence  in  miniature  form  in  front  is  declared  by 
the  words.  F.D.M.P.* 

In  the  course  of  tbe  same  year  and  part  of  I46B  the 
whole  choir  of  the  church  was  decorated  with  a  triple 
course  of  scenes  from  the  legend  of  S.  Augustin  from 
the  first  moment  of  his  entering  the  grammar  school  at 
Tegaste,  to  his  burial.' 


cudI  docnmeDti  artisttci",  nb.  enp. 
(Nozze  FarinoU-Vai.)  p.p.  IS.  13. 
BenoEEo  received  300  livreB  (pic- 
cioli)  for  bii  paini.  The  picture 
is  No.  288  in  the  Nut.  Gallery. 
Another  panel  bj  the  master  tbere 
representing  the  r^pe  of  Helen, 
(No.  691)  supposed  to  be  part  of 
a  painted  chest,  bas  Bomc  marks 
of  Benotxo'B  maaner,  and  at  all 
events,  is  clearly  by  one  who  issued 
fsom  the  school  of  Angetico.  Some 
restoring  may  be  noticed. 

■  On  the  pedestal   of  tbo  saint 
anil  under  his  feet  are  the  words; 


"Anno  domini  Milesimo  qaattri- 
gentesimo  LXUn.  XXVITI,  Jnlii 
fuit  hoc  opus  expletam,  dieque 
sequent!  hoc  in  altart  extitit  pri- 
mituBcelebratnmMCCCCI^XIHI." 

*  "Fraler  dominicns  Magister 
Parisiensis." 

•  The  subjects  rnn  in  courges 
from  tbe  lowest  compartment  on 
the  left,  to  the  lunette  on  ,thc 
right  side,  and  embrace:  —  the 
entrance  of  S.  Anguetin  into  the 
grammar  school.  On  the  left  S. 
Angustin  is  consigned  to  the  mas- 
ter by  his  father  and  mother  Pa- 
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Most  of  tbc  seventeen  sobjects  into  which  the  walls 
are  divided  have  been  injured,  sod  the  intrinsic  value  of 
each  compartment  is  unequal.  One  may  note  amongst  the 
best  that  of  S.  Angustin  teaching  rhetoric  at  Rome,  seated 
in  cathedra  with  rows  of  hearers  on  seats  at  each  side; 
one  in  which  the  death  of  S.  Monica,  the  saint's  mother, 
is  represented;  but  the  best  is  that  in  which  the  death 
of  Augustin  is  depicted,  where  Benozzo  fairly  arranges 
a  great  number  of  people  in  a  good  composition  and 
gives  to  some- of  those  in  the  foreground  a  character  at 
once  akin  to  that  of  Angelico  and  of  Fra  Filippo.  It 
is,  indeed,  characteristio  of  the  series  that  something  of 


trisio  and  Monica.  To  the  right 
a  child  is  on  the  bacic  of  an  ueber 
in  the  act  of  receiving  a  flogging 
on  hia  bare  poataiiors,  nhilat  the 
roaster  points  to  S,  Augtistin  as 
the  model  of  an  Indnetrioiu  pupil. 

'  2.  Admission  of  S.  A.  to  the  Uni- 
nrgity  of  Carthage.  Only  3  or  4 
figures  to  the  right  are  preserved. 
3.  Monica  praying  for  her  depart- 
ing son,  fresco,  part  obliterated, 
part  repainted.  4.  Passage  of  S.  A. 
from  Africa  to  Italy,  totally  re- 
painted.    5.   Reception    of    S.   A. 

'  on  disembarkation.  The  loner 
half  of  the  fresco  is  mined.  6.  8.  A. 
teaching  at  Rome.  Thig  has  been 
well  given  in  the  publications  of 
the  Arundel  Society.  T.  Departure 
of  the  Saint  for  Rome.  In  the  up- 
per part  ofthe  compositionSanp'els 
bear  a  scroll  with  the  inscription: 
"Eloquti  sacri  doctor  ParUinus,  et 
ingens  Gemignaniaci  fama  decus> 
que  soli,  hocproprio  eumptuDomi- 
nicus  ille  sacellum  insigncm  jassit 
pingere  Bonotium  MCCCCLXV." 
S.  Meeting  of  S.  A.  nilh  Ambrose 
at  Milan.  In  centre  foregronnd  a 
servant  takes  off  the  Saint's  spnr. 
irhilst  another  holds  his  horse. 
To  the  right  S.  A.  meets  Ambrose 
and  between  the  two  episodes 
S.  A.  kneels  before  TheodosiuB. 
9.  S.  A.  hears  Ambrose  preach. 
Monica  bega  Ambrose  to  uonvcrt 
her  son,  and  conference  of  S.  A. 


with  Ambrose.  A  great  part  of 
the  episode  of  the  sermon  it  gone. 

10.  8.  A.  reads  S.Paal's  epistles. 

11.  Baptism  of  8.  A.  by  Ambrose, 
with  the  inscription  on  vase:  "adi 
primo  daprilo  MilleCCCCLXIIU." 
partly  damaged  fresco.  12.  8.  A. 
visits  the  hermits  of  Monte  Pi- 
sano,  explains  the  rules  of  his 
order  to  his  brethren,  sees  the 
vision  of  Christ  in  the  shore.  Well 
preserved.  13.  Death  of  8.  Mo- 
nica. Two  monks  stand  an  the 
foregrround,  one  of  them,  Strambi, 
indicated  by  the  inscription  F.  D. 
M.  Paris;  —  a  tine  composition.  A 
naked  child  rans  away  from  a  dog 
on  the  right.  Lunettes:  U.  8.  A. 
and  his  congregation;  lover  angle 
to  the  right  obliterated,  15.  Triumph 
of  8.  A.  over  F6rtnnatus,  mai'-h 
injured.  16.  8.  A.  in  eztasy  be- 
fore 3.  Jerom.  IT.  Death  of  S.  A. 
On  the  front  faces  of  the  pilasters 
are  guperposed,  right  t  1,  Tobit 
and  the  fish.  2.  Angel  and  Tobit 
3-  8.  Fina.  Left:  I.  Martyrdom 
of  fi.  Sebastian.  2.  8.  Sebastian. 
3-  S.  Monica.  Inner  sides  of  pi- 
lasters, right:  S.S.  Nicolas  of  To- 
lentino,  Nicolas  of  Bari,  Elias; 
left:  S.S.  Bartolus,  Qiraignano, 
and  John  the  Baptist,  with  a 
small  martyrdom  of  S.  Barlolaa 
on  a  lower  frieEo.  In  the  en- 
trance vanlting  Christ  between 
the  apostles. 
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Lippi's  spirit  in  stature  aiid  build  of  figures  may  bo  Been 
commingled  with  a  touch  of  Fra  Giovaniii's  religious  feeling ; 
yet  Benozzo  remains  naturally  inferior  to  both.  It  most 
not  be  forgotten  in  the  meanwhile  that  one  of  the  assistants 
in  this  undertaking  was  Oiusto  d'Andrea,  a  Florentine, 
who  had  by  tame  served  under  Neri  di  Bicci  and  Fra 
Filippo,'  and  who  relates  in  a  diary  of  his  own  that,  being 
in  ^e  employment  of  Benozzo,  "who  was  an  excellent 
roaster  of  wall  painting,"  he  painted  all  the  sunts  at 
the  sides  of  the  window  in  the  choir  of  &.  Agostino  and 
the  foor  apostles  on  the  vaulting  of  the  entrance.'  The 
obliteration  of  the  former  deprives  the  student  of  means 
for  judging  Giusto's  value  as  an  artist,  but  the  lowest 
medallions  of  aposties  in  the  vaulting  of  the  entrance  are 
so  much  below  the  usual  mark  of  Benozzo  that  they  are 
doubtiesB  those  to  which  the  diary  alludes;  and  their 
manner  is  repeated  in  two  angels  holding  a  scroll  in  the 
fresco  of  Augustin's  departure  from  Borne.'  Giusto  re- 
mained three  years  with  Benozzo,*  and  no  doubt  had  his 
share  also  in  the  work  at  the  altar  of  S.  Sebastian.  An 
example  of  the  mixture  of  styles  to  which  a  painter  might 
be  liable  after  wandering  from  the  school  of  Neri  di 
Bicci  into  that  of  Fra  Filippo  and  others  may  be  seen 
in  a  so-called  Fra  Filippo  at  the  Esterbazy  Gallery  in 
Vienna,  in  which  the  life  size  Virgin  and  child  are  en- 
throned between  S.S.  Anthony  the  abbot  and  Lawrence. 
At  foot  is  the  half  figure  of  a  monk  in  prayer.  Tho 
hand  is  clearly  that  of  an  inferior  artist  who  had  been 
in  Fra  Filippo's  atelier,  and  carried  off  from  thence 
the  types  and  character  which  he  imitates  in  a  feeble 
manner.  Tho  picture  besides  is  injured  by  varnishes. 
After  completing  for  Domenico  Strambi  the  wall  paint- 


'  See  Neri  di  fiicci's  joDinal, 
ub,  snp.  Com.  to  Vit».  Vol.  11. 
p.  i!68.  He  Borvod  under  Neri  in 
1468—9,  and  with  Fra  Filippo  in 
1460. 

'  See  the  journal  in  Gaye,  Car- 
teggio.  Vol,  I.  p.p.  312.  213, 


In  these  two  angels  note  the 
raeneis  of  the  Hgure,  the  ronud 
and  valgar  heads,  the  strong  oat- 
lines  and  hrokeii  folds  o!  drapery 
wfaii^h  seem  a  caricature  of  Fra 
Filippo. 
<  Ibid.  Ibid. 
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ingB  of  S.  Agostino,  Benozzo  began  those  between  the 
portals  in  the  Fieve  of  S.  Gimignano,  represeDting  there 
the  mailyrdom  of  S.  Sebastian  and  varioiis  epiBodee  and 
figures,'  inferior  in  style  and  execation  to  anything 
that  he  had  as  yet  done  in  the  place.  With  equal  rude- 
neee  and  baste  Benozzo  seems  to  have  laid  in,  with 
much  help  from  the  feeble  hand  of  Clinsto,  the  cmcified 
Saviour  and  saints,  a  fresco  in  the  court  of  the  convent 
of  Monte  Oliveto  outside  S.  Gimignano.'  He  devoted 
more  conecientious  labour  in  1466  to  two  Madonnas 
amongst  saints  and  a  marriage  of  S.  Catherine  ptunted 
severally  for  S.  M.  Magdalena  and  S.  Andrea  of  S.  Gi- 
mignano  and  S.  Francesco  of  Temi,  all  of  which  bear 
his  signature,  and  are  of  the  best  that  he  finished  in 
these  years.' 

Not  confining  himself,  however,  to  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  S.  Gimignano  he  undertook  and  carried  out 


'  The  *^nt  ie  coloseal  and  stands 
on  a  pedestal  snTTonnded  with  fig- 
ures shooting  arrows,  wliilst  2 
aDgels  hold  a  crown  above  his 
head.  Above,  Christ  and  the  Vir- 
gin (half  lengths)  are  in  a  gloi; 
of  Beraphim  aad  cherabim.  Be- 
neath are  the  crncifled  Sarioar  and 
saints,  with  ligures  also  of  saints 
in  the  paintod  borders.  On  the 
pilaster  to  the  left  of  these  fres- 
cos are,  front:  6.8.  Bernard  and 
Angaatin;  side:  S.  Anthony.  On 
the  opposite  pilaster,  in  the  same 
relative  sitnations,  S.8.  Bemardin 
aDd  Jerom  and  the  Virgin,  There 
ia  also  k  saint  on  the  pilaster 
face ,  by  the  portal ,  to  the  spec- 
tator's left  of  the  martyrdom. 

<  The  Bsvtour,  4  angels  about 
the  horizontal  limb,  the  Virgin 
and  Evangelist  erect  at  the  sides, 
S.  Jerom  penitent  on  his  hoees 
Htfoot,  all  lifesiie.  The  Redeemer 
is  a  caricature  of  Benoszo's  at 
Montefalco. 


It  represents  the  Virgin  and  child 
enthroned  between  kneeling  S.S. 
H.  Magdalen,  John  the  Baptist 
(left),  Martha  and  Angus  tin  (right), 
inscribed :  "Opus  Benotii  de  Flor- 
entia  MCCGCLXVI."  Madonna 
of  S,  Andrea  3  miles  outside  S. 
Oimignano:  Virgin  and  child  en- 
throned with  angels  holding  bask- 
ets of  flowershctween  kneelingS.S. 
Andrew  and  Prospero,  inscribed: 
"Opus  Benotii  de  Florentia,  die 
XXVIll  angusti  MCCCCLXVI," 
And  lower  down:  "hoc  opas  fecit 
fieri  venerabilis  sacerdos  dns  Hie- 
ronimns  Nicolai  de  sco  Gem  .  . 
RecV.  dicte  ecclesie."  In  the  p re- 
dell  a  is  the  resurrection  between 
8,8.  Jerom  and  Gnglielmus.  At 
Terni,  8.  Francesco  chapel  of  the 
Rn»tici  family,  the  marriage  of  B. 
Catherine,  2  angels  sapporting  a 
dais  of  tapestry.  At  the  sides  of 
the  principal  gronp  are  (left)  8,8. 
Bartholomew  and  Lucy  kneeling, 
(right)  8,  Francis.  Above ,  the 
Eternal  and  three  angels,  inscrlb- 
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the  adornment  of  the  chapel  of  the  QiuBUziati,  at  tho 
foot  of  the  Ponte  dell'  Agliena  in  the  outskirts  of  Cer- 
taldo,  a  small  edifice  inclosing  a  tabernacle  punted  on 
all  its  sides  with  a  deposition  from  the  cross  inside,  the 
crucifixion  and  martyrdom  of  S.  •  Sebastian  outside,' 
with  other  incidents  and  figares,  a  damaged  decora- 
tion in  which  Giusto  d'Andrea  had  a  share.  Nor  is  it 
improbable  that  he  entmsted  to  the  same  assistant  most 
of  Jtbe  paintings  in  a  tabernacle  at  S.  Chiara  of  Castel 
Fiorentino,  where  a  Virgin  and  child  with  saints  and  in- 
cidents from  the  life  of  Mary  form  a  compact,  but  much 
injured  series.^ 

Benozzo  who  in  1465  had  caused  himself  to  be  regis- 
tered in  the  guild  of  Speziali  at  Florence  remained  in 
S.  Gimignano  till  1467.  At  the  latter  date,  he  restored 
Lippo  Memmi's  frescos  in  the  Palazzo  del  Podesta,  and 
his  presence  there  till  at  least  tiie  summer  of  that  year 
is  proved  by  a  curious  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Lorenzo 
de'  Medici  begging  him  to  assist  GiOTaoni  di  Mugello, 
a  brother  of  Giusto  we  may  conjecture,  who  had  been 
accused  of  stealing  some  sheets  from  the  cells  of  the 
monks  in  a  monastery  at  Certaldo. ' 


*  The  depoaltioti  codUIhh  II 
figorea.  Sides  of  tabarnacle,  8.S. 
AnthoDj  Abbot,  Jamee  the  Elder 
(tifrht),  John  the  Baptist  and  an- 
other (left).  Vaulting,  the  Eter- 
nal and  4  EvangelistB.  Face  of 
arch,  the  annuaciation.  The  an- 
notatora  of  Vai.  Vol,  IV.  p.  192, 
after  qooting  a  passage  of  Ginsto 
d' Andrea's  diary  in  which  he  aays 
he  painted  with  BenozEo  at  the 
Tabernacle  de'  OiitBtiziati,  add 
that  the  work  here  atlnded  to  is 
a  Pieta  in  the  Pretorio  of  Cer^ 
taldo.  Stanza  del  Uladizio  Crimi- 
nale  (noticed  in  these  pages  as 
n  work  in  the   stjlo   of  Pieti      '■ 


Kra 


.a). 


t  thii 


above  described  is  a  pnblic  foun- 
dation bearing  the  arms  of  the 
Florentine  republic  and  tradiliou- 


■  The  Virgin  and  child  are  be- 
tween S.  Fanl  and  other  saints, 
part  standing,  part  kneeling.  The 
lower  half  of  the  fresco  is  gone. 
In  the  ranlting  are  the  Evan- 
gelists  and  doctors  of  the  churuti. 
The  compositions  are  BenozEo's. 
But  on  one  of  the  pilasters  is  a 
Bgnre  of  a  monk,  with  a  heart  in 
bis  hand,  quite  in  tbe  manner  of 
Neri  di  Bicci.  A  saint  on  the 
opposite  pilaster  has  the  same  char- 
acter. Both  are  painted  in  strong- 
tj  marked  and  contrasted  colonr. 
These  features  would  clearly  prove 
tbe  presence  of  Oiusto  in  a  work 
whose  ensemble  is  that  of  a  feeble 
BenozEO. 

'  Gajp,  ub.  sup.  Vol,  I.  p.  209. 
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By  far  the  greatest  and  most  important  labours  of  Be- 
DOzzo  were  those  which  he  now  undertook  at  Pisa,  where 
as  early  as  January  1469  (Pis.  tst)  he  had  already  com- 
pleted the  fresco  of  iNoak  and  his  family,'  an  engraving 
of  which  accompanies  these  pages.'  Following  this  suc- 
cesful  effort  he  continued  the  series  with  two  sabjects, 
forming  the  lower  course  of  those  by  Pietro  di  Puccio 
West  of  the  Ammanati  chapel,  representing  the  Curse  of 
Ham,  and  the  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel.  It  is  char- 
acteristic of  Benozzo's  temper  that  bis  earliest  fresco  in 
the  Campo  Santo  is  also  his  most  pleasing  composition, 
the  most  striking  one  for  the  richness  of  its  episodes,  its 
architecture,  and  its  landscape.  He  drew  it  more  care- 
fully than  usual  and  almost  succeeded  in  showing  that 
he  could  produce  graceful  impersonations.  Yet  a  severe 
criticism  may  still  reprove  defective  proportions  in  the 
articulations,  extremities,  and  total  conformation  of  the 
human  frame,  a  wooden  stiffness  in  the  mode  of  presenting 
them  circumscribed  by  an  endless  and  mechanical  line. 
It  was  very  natural  that  being  thus  cold  and  lifeless  in 
action,  he  should  fail  altogether  in  expression;  and  it  is 
equally  apparent  that,  whilst  in  muscular  forms  his  con- 
ventional art  does  not  suffice  to  infuse  life  inia  a  laboured 
anatomy,  in  the  play  of  features  it  cannot  suggest  any 
one  of  the  passions.  It  is  that  Benozzo  being  endowed 
with  certain  simiouB  qualities  and  having  had  occasion 
to  contemplate  many  masterpieces  in  his  life,  but  being 
unable  to  ft^thom  all  the  sources  and  mysteries  of  the  art 
of  bis  cotemporaries,  tries  to  imitate  results,  and  thinks  it 
enough  if  he  has  approximately  succeeded.    Nothing  that 


'  Ciampi,  Notlz.  Ined,  nb.  bud. 
p.  1&3.  Tbe  commlflsioD  was  given 
in  May  U69  (Pi«.  Si.).  He  there- 
fore took  nine  monthB  to  paint 
his  Brat  fresco.  See  FSrster,  Uci- 
triige.  ub.  sup.  p.  131. 

•  The  whole  figure  of  Noah  ly- 
ing on  the  right  foreground  is 
iietr,  as  well  as  Rli  the  lower  part  ] 


of  iLe  gronp  abont  him.  Other 
parts  here  and  there  are  scaled. 
A  long  perpendicular  flaw,  in  the 
centre  of  tlie  fresco  near  Noah 
drinking,  cnts  away  part  of  a  fe- 
male near  him.  On  the  collar  of 
thefigiirc  pointing  with  both  hands 
to  the  prostrate  patriarch  are  tha 
words:  "....ns  Dcnotit  dc  Flor- 
entia  MCCCCL..." 
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he  does  is  founded  on  any  principle  more  profound  than 
that  of  superficial  imitation.  If  he  foreshortens  a  figure, 
it  is  not  that  he  has  inquired  into  the  laws  of  perBpective, 
but  because  he  copies  with  a  certain  speed  and  ease  a 
petrified  model.  The  same  absence  of  scientific  principles 
marks  his  architecture,  which  is  surcharged  with  planes 
and  ornament,  and  imperfect  like  that  of  Masolino  and 
Angelico,  without  their  excuse  for  imperfection;  because 
Masaccio,  Fra  Filippo,  Botticelli  and  Filippino  had  already 
shown  how  it  should  be  applied.  Whilst  Benozzo  thus 
proves  himself  devoid  of  original  talent  in  some  im- 
portant branches,  he  is  not  much  more  successful  ac  a 
colourist.  His  tones  are  somewhat  entire  and  frequently 
inharmonious.  His  technical  method  on  wall  .as  on  panel 
is  simple.  In  flesh  he  paints  his  shadows  grey  with  a 
warm  general  liquid  tint  for  light  by  their  side;  and  he 
stipples  the  whole  together  with  red.  In  draperies,  he 
places  the  lights  and  shadows  with  a  copious  and  high 
surface  over  a  general  local  colour.  By  thus  using  the 
method  of  tempera  panel  painting  on  the  wall  he  carried 
out  a  perishable  system  whose  disadvantage  is  apparent 
in  the  present  state  of  the  Campo  Santo  pictures  in  which 
vast  quantities  of  colour  have  scaled  off  even  in  fiesh 
parts,  and  the  stippling  has  frequently  become  black. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  ebort-comings,  however,  Be- 
nozzo has  moments  of  luck,  &nA  in  the  twenty  one  fres- 
cos of  Pisa,  there  are  occasional  pretty  episodes  and  fair 
bits  of  composition.  The  comparative  inferiority  of  other 
parts  may  be  due  to  assistants;  and  whereas,  in  Monte- 
falco,  we  trace  the  hand  of  Mesastris,  in  S.  Gimignano, 
that  of  Giusto  d'Andrea,  that  of  Zanobi  Macchiavelli  is 
apparent  in  the  Campo  Santo.' 

In  the  curse  of  Ham,  the  group  of  Noah  pouting  out  his 
malediction  on  the  left  is  all  bat  gone,  bnt  in  the  atten- 
dant peaceful  episodes  which  form  the  test  of  the  picture, 
there  are  pleasing  groups  of  a  girl  leading  a  child  and  car- 
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tying  a  pitcher  on  her  head,  —  of  a  mother  in  profile  with 
a  child  in  her  arms;  yet  the  feeling  is  marred  by  the  tm- 
wrought  nature  of  tlie  more  minute  parts.' 

The  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel  is  supposed  to  take 
place  before  a  great  number  of  spectators.  To  the  left 
stands  Nimrod  and  many  persons  of  high  station,  amongst 
whom  one  recognizes,  side  by  side,  Cosmo  de'  Medici, 
Lorenzo  "il  Gottoso'',  Lorenzino,  an  adolescent,  and  Po- 
litian.  In  the  air,  the  Eternal  appears,  commanding  the  con- 
fnsion  of  tongues. 

Above  the  Cappella  Ammanati  and  facing  one  of  the 
gates  of  the  Campo  Saiito ,  Benozzo  painted  the  adoration 
of  the  Magi  with  more  than  usual  breadth,  inserting  a  por- 
trait of  himself  on  horseback  at  the  very  tail  of  the  snite 
on  the  left  of  the  picture.^  Beneath  this  he  placed  the 
annunciation,  with  two  angels  below  it,  pointing  to  the 
mystery- 
Following  the  wall  to  the  Eastward  the  double  course  of 
j'rescos,  all  by  Benozzo,  includes: 

Xo.  5.  Abraham  and  the  worship  of  Baal  (upper  course 
not  so  damaged  as  others).  6.  Abraham  and  Lot  in  Egypt 
(lower  course)  with  good  episodes  and  ffur  studies  of  horses 
in  the  cavalcades.  7.  Abraham's  Victory  (upper  course), 
where  there  are  two  fine  figures  of  men  fighting  on  horse- 
back and  many  fallen  ones  foreshortened  with  little  art.* 
8.  (Lower  conrse)  Abraham  and  Hagar.  Much  injured.  The 
angel  appearing  to  Hagar  is  reminiscent  of  Angelico,  which 
cannot  be  said  of  those  appearing  to  Abraham,  whose  heads, 
however,  are  gone.  The  face  of  the  patriarch  is  very  fine, 
whilst  nothing  more  vulgar  can  be  conceived  than  the  gri- 
macing ^geny  of  Hagar  in  the  scene  which  shows  her  beaten, 
by  Sara.  9.  T\ie  destmction  of  Sodom  and  escape  of  Lot  (up- 
per course).  Some  of  the  contradictions  in  Benozzo  are 
very  apparent  here.  A  confused  group  of  naked  figures 
on  the  left  is  striking  for  its  lame  action  and  the  vooden 
nature  of  the  forms,  whereas  the  angels  and  celestial  sol- 
diers, casting  thunderbolts,  are  much'more  animated  and 
vigorous.  One  angel,  indeed,  with  his  two  arms  raised  in 
the  act  of  tiirowing  the  fire,  is  verj  energetic,   and  seems 


<   The   blue    of  the   ikj  is   all  1  new,  whilit  her  h 

epaiated. 

breast  are  gone. 

•p,  itnd  looks   at  the  Virgia  on 

lie   right,    whose   blue    dress    i« 

iDJured. 
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a  type  beqaeathed  to  Benozzo  by  Angelico.  Lot's  wife, 
turned  to  a  pillar  of  aalt  oa  the  right,  imitates  the  form  of  a 
classic  statue.  The  rest  of  the  gronp  is  good;  but  the  ex^res- 
siuD  and  action  of  Lot  are  vulgar  and  exaggerated.'  10.  The 
sacrifice  of  Isaac;  — rudely  executed  (lower  course).  II.  The 
marriage  of  Rebecca  (upper  course).  This  is  one  of  the 
best  ordered  compositions  of  the  series.  The  group  at  the 
well  is  attractive;  but  there  is  something  colossal  in  a  few 
of  the  figures.     The  distant*  episodes   are  as  usual  the  best. 

13.  (Lower  course).  The  birth  of  Jacob  and  Esau,  almost 
obliterated.  One  of  the  incidents  on  the  left  foreground 
ofTers  an  useless  luxury  and  surcharge  of  architecture  and 
figures.  13.  The  marriage  of  Jacob  and  Bachel  and  Ja- 
cob's dream  (upper  course).  The  angels  in  the  dream  are 
pleasing,  and  a  group  of  dancers  and  spectators  offers  one 
of  the  prettiest  passages    in  all   these  vorks  of  Benozzo. 

14.  Meeting  of  Jacob  and  Esau,  and  rape  of  Dinah  (lower 
course).  This  piece  ia  remarkable  for  the  richness  of  its 
landscape  still  life,  but  also  for  its  beautiful  group  of  Jacob 
and  Rachel  with  the  youthful  Benjamin,  of  which,  how- 
ever, a  part  (the  top  of  the  heads)  is  gone.  A  portrait 
of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  amongst  the  sons  of  Jacob  and  the 
Sichemitea  has  almost  faded  away.  15.  The  innocence  of 
Joseph  (upper  course).  The  groups  of  this  compartment 
are  truly  described  by  Bosini  as. huddled  together.  One 
of  them  is  good,  which  shows  Jacob  recognizing  the  clothes 
of  Benjamin.  16.  (Lower  coarse)  Joseph,  made  known  to 
his  brothers.  The  foreground  parts  are  almost  completely 
new ,  but  an  adventitious  interest  accrues  to  the  piece  from 
the  inscription  on  a  scroll  held  aloft  by  two  angels,  eulo- 
gising, the  talents  of  the  painter.  It  is  this  inscription, 
placed  in  the  fresco  jnst  above  the  funeral  vault  and  stone 
given  to  Benozzo  by  the  Pisans  in  1478,  which  is  alluded 
to  by  Vasari,  when  be  says  that  it  was  placed  in  the  middle, 
i.e.  the  centre,  of  the  work  which  he  had  completed,* 

The  rest  of  the  series,  of  which  two  (the  destruction  of 
Dathan  and  Abiram  and  the  death  of  Aaron)  are  obliterated, 
is  devoted  to  the  life  and  works  of  Moses.  17.  His  infancy 
and    first    miracle.'     18.    The    passage    of    the    Red    Sea.' 


'  Tiia  fresco  is  fairly  preserved, 

'  V»8.  Vol.  IV.  p.  1B7.  The  in- 
scription is  correctlj'  given  in  the 
Are  tine  biography. 


*  Not  free  from  retouching. 

'  All  the  lower  part  a  gone  and 
the  origlDsI  drawing  in  red  is  still 
left  on  the  first  intonaco, 
33 
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19.  The  tables  of  the  law;'  and  20.  Aaron's  rod,^  both  tc- 
miniscent  of  Cosimo  Roaselli's  frescos  at  the  Siztine  chapel. 
3t.  -The  fall  of  Jericho,  and  David  and  Goliath;^  —  of 
great  variety  in  the  epbodes,  but  composed  of  figures  in 
extravagant  proportion  and  movemeat.  32.  The  Queen  of 
Sheba's  vbit  to  Solomon,  almost  obliterated,  bat  presbrviug 
the  upper  portion  of  a  large  number  of  people,  male,  female, 
and  children,  to  the  right.  Of  this  rich  compositioD,  an  old 
drawing,  a  copy  from  the  fresc*,  not  an  original  design  for 
if,  is  in  the  Academy  of  Pisa.  In  the  lower  part  of  the 
right  hand  group,  at  the  Campo  Santo,  the  intonsco  has 
fallen  away  and  left  the  original  red  drawing  on  the  rongb 
cast.  It  is  curious  to  remark  that,  whereas  most  of  the  fignres 
fiud  a  natnral  completion  in  the  drawing  on  the  rough  cast, 
that  of  a  child  whose  head  alone  appears  in  the  finished 
part  does  not  extend  to  the  under  plaster.  The  whole  of 
this  child  is  in  the  drawing  at  the  Academy,  and  proves 
it  to  be  a  copy  from,  not  the  sketch  for,  the  fresco.*  A 
number  of  designs  for  this  series  by  Benozzo  were  some 
years  since,  and  may  still  now  be  in  poseesflion  of  Don 
Jos^  Madrazo  at  Madrid,  who  bonght  them  at  Pisa;  but  they 
were  all  retouched. 

The  whole  of  this  mighty  collection  of  frescos  wa8  com- 
pleted by  Becozzo  in  sixteen  years  j  and  the  payment  for 
the  last  subject]  representing  the  meeting  of  Solomon  and 
the  Queen  of  Sheba,  was  made  on  the  11»>  of  May  1485-^ 
Five  years  previous  to  that  time,  Benozzo  wrote  out  the 
income  paper  now  in  the  archives  of  Florence*  in  which 
he  states,  that  besides  property  in  land  and  houses  at  Flor- 
ence, he  owns  a  house  in  via  S.  Maria  at  Pisa,  in'which 
he  resides  with  bis  brother  Domenico  and  their  joint  fa- 
milies. His  indefatigable  industry  may  be  conceived  from 
the  number  of  extant  pictures  dating  from  the  period 
of  his  stay  in  Pisa;  a  list  of  which  would  comprise  the 


'  This  fresco  shows  some  re. 
semblance  to  Cosimo  RoBBelli's 
p  sin  tings  in  the  Six  tine  chapel, 
though  it  is  in  bad  condition  and 
man;  parts  all  but  gone. 

•  Mnch  injured  and  again  re- 
miniscent of  Kosselli. 

'  In  great  part  gone,  and  the 
csDtre  very  dustjr. 


*  The  drawing  might  be  that 
from  which  the  design  on  the 
roogh  cast  was  corrected ;  bnt  on 
artistic  gronDds  this  ieema  un- 
likelj. 

'  Forster,  Beitrilgei  ab.  sup. 
p.  131. 

'  Oaye,  ab.  sap.  Vol.  I.  p.  271. 
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apotbeo&is  of  S.  Thomas  Aquinas ,  panted  for  the  Duomo 
of  Pisa  aod  sow  in  the  Louvre,*  a  conception,  once  in 
S.  Maria,  now  in  the  Academy  of  Pisa,'  a  Virgin  and 
child  among  sunts  in  the  same  gallery,  originally  in  S. 
Benedetto  a  Ripa  d'Arno,^  and  a  Virgin  and  child  be- 
tween two  angels  in  the  "Coretto"  of  the  Monastery  of  S. 
Anna  at  Piaa.*  These  pieces  might  be  supposed  to  issue 
from  the  shop,  and  therefore  not  to  have  employed  more 
than  the  punter's  leisure  hours;  but  he  had  also  the  ha- 
bit of  accepting  commissions  at  a  distance,  as  is  proved 
by  the  frescos  of  the  tabernacle  on  die  road  to  Meleto, 
two  and  a  half  miles  from  Caetel  Fiorentino,  where  the 
Vii^in  and  child  between  saints  are  depicted  over  an  al- 
tar, her  death  on  the  left  side,  her  burial,  ascension,  and 
gift  of  the  ^rdle  on  the  right;  and  the  whole  work  is 
.signed  with  Benozzo's  name  and  dated  1484.^  The  exe- 
cution is  rude  enough,  but  not  so  feeble  as  that  of  a  se- 
ries in  bad  condition  in  a  chapel  at  Legoli,  between  Pon- 
tcdera  and  Volterra,  apparently  painted  by  some  one  , 
attached  to  Benozzo's  school." 


'  No.  7a.  Cntal.  of  the  Lonvre. 
The  pictnre  is  reminiscent  of  the 
8.  Ttiomiis  hy  Traini,  has  reddlih 
flesh  tinta,  and  dresses  in  cboiiK- 
ing  hues;  it  reveals  the  stjlc 
common  in  the  Campo  Saulo  fi 
COS.  It  is  much  injured  by  r 
toring.  (Vas.  Vol.  IV.  p.  18B.) 

'  Fooi'  miniature  figures  kneel 
at  the  sides  of  the  principal  groap, 
which  as  usual  represents  the  Vir- 
g'in  on  the  l«p  of  6.  Anna,  the 
latter  ^ring  a  flower  to  the  in- 
fant Christ.  The  triangnlar  cusp 
is  filled  hj  a  Sgnre  of  the  Eter 
nal.  The  infant's  type  is  reminis 
cent  of  that  of  Fra  Filip^o.  Tbi 
piotnre  is  pleasing,  bat  injured  ii 
the  draperies,  chiefly  b;  old  var 
nishes.  (Vas.  Vol.  IV.  p.  188.) 

'  Virgin  and  child  between  H.S 
.Benedict,  Scholastica  (left),  Ur- 
BitU  and  Giov.  Gaalb".  (right), 
Tbc  infant  holds  a  bird,  2  angeh 
a  crown  over  the  Virgin's  head. 
A  vertical   split   nma    down    the 


esabre   of  the  latter.    Thij  is  a 

defectivo  picture  but  undonbtedly 

by  Benozio.  (Vas.  Vol.  V.  p.  188.) 

*  The  Virgin  takes  flowers  from 


tabernacle:  "Hoc  tabemaculr  fe- 
cit fieri  dominns  gratia  prior  Castri 
Novt  ad  honorem  See  Marie 
Virginis,  die  XXIHI  decembris 
MCCCCLXXXnil ;"—  the  author- 
ship from  the  following  on  the 
wall  on  which  the  altar  rests : 
"Ma....  F.  M,  Beno...  Floren- 
tlnus  depi..."  The  saints  at  the 
Virgin's  side  are  Catherine,  Peter, 
Margaret,  and^aul,  the  scene 
opening  out  from  beneath  two 
curtains,  each  of  which  is  held 
back  by  an  angel.  In  the  pict- 
nre  of  the  Virgin's  death  one  of 
the  kneeling  figures  in  front  is 
probably  the  patron. 

■  The   chapel   is   that  of  Mon- 
signer  delta  Fanteria  and  repres- 

33* 
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The  erection  of  a  tomb  forBenozzo  in  theCampo  Santo 
by  tbe  Hbods,  and  the  inscription  on  Uiat  monument  long 
kept  up  the  belief  that  the  painter's  death  occurred  in 
1478,  but  Ciampi'a  records  satisfactorily  proved  that  he 
was  living  in  1485.'  A  still  later  record  recently  discovered 
convincingly  shows  that  Benozzo  was  still  alive  at  Flor- 
ence in  1496,  having  in  January  of  that  year  been  chos- 
en by  AlesBo  Baldovinetti  to  value  his  frescos  in  the 
Gianfigliazzi  chapel  at  S.  Trinita  of  Florence.'  Vasari's 
catalogue  of  works  by  Benozzo  contains  as  usual  a  few 
that  have  not  been  preserved  to  onr  day.' 


Having  devoted  a  few  remarks  in  the  course  of  the 
foregoing  narrative  to  the  career  of  Giusto  d'Andrea,  and 
allnded  cursorily  to  the  presence  of  Macchiavelli,  another 
of  Gozzoli's  assistants  at  the  Campo  Santo,  we  may  be 
interested  by  some  details  respecting  works  in  which  the 
style  of  Benozzo,  commingled  in  some  particulars  with 
that  of  Fra  Filippo,  is  imitated  by  inferior  men. 

Pisa.  Residence  of  the  Capellaat  del  Daomo,  in  S.  Laz- 
zaro  fuori  Porta  S.  Lues  at  Pisa.  Virgin  and  child  be- 
tween S.S.  Lazams,  Lawrence,  Anthony  abbot  and  Bernardino, 
a  kneeling  male  and  female  in  front  originally  inscribed : 
"Qiampiero  de  Porta  Venere  e  Mona  Michela  della  Spetie 
feciono  fare  qaesta  tavola  MGCOCLXX."  In  a  predella  is 
the  resurrection  between  8.9.  Peter  and  Stephen.  This  mach 
injured  picture,  assigned  to  Benozzo,  is  a  rude  production 
by  a  third  rate  follower  of  the  master  during  bis  residence 


No  til.    loed. 


163—5. 


sup.    p.p. 


"Alcnni  documenti  non  mai 
Btumpati.  None  Farinola  Vai." 
Db.  sap,  p.  13. 

*  Tbe  list  comprises  a  transit 
of  S.  Jerom  in  S.  Pdano  (Vas. 
Vol.  IV.    p.    186),   a   Viryin   aod 


saints  in  tbe  Torre  de'  Conti,  and 
frescOB  in  8.  M.  Maggiore  at  Flor- 
ence (ibid.  p.  186),  two  altarpiecea 
in  S.  Caterina,  one  in  S.  Nicoolo 
and  two  in  S.  Croce  of  Pisa  (ibid, 
p.  188),  one  in  tbe  Dnomo  of  Vol- 
terra  (Ibid.  p.  189).  An  anann-* 
ciation  No.  1165'  in  tbe  Berlin 
Haseam,  assigned  to  Benoczo,  ia  a 
poor,  but  old  cop7  from  tbe  game 
aabject  \tj  Fra  Filippo. 
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at  Pisa;  by  a  man,  bowever,  wbo  is  acquainted  also  with 
other  styles  besides  the  dominatil  one  of  Goazoli. 

5.  Gimignano  gallery.  In  Fretorio  of  Duomo  (No.  12.); 
ori^nally  in  S.  Michele  of  Casale,  —  Virgin  and  child  be- 
tween four  saints,  feeble,  lean,  and  grotesque  in  character, 
flatly  coloured  in  rosy  tones,  assigned  to  Gozzoli,  but  show- 
ing  some  reminiscence  of  Fra  FiUppo  in  the  child,  and  lei's 
rnde  than  the  foregoing. 

Vollerra.  8.  Girolamo  (fnor  di),  Virgin  and  child  be- 
tween 8.8.  Anthony  of  Padua,  Lawrence,  Cosmo  and  Da- 
mian,  with  S.8.  Francis  and  Jeiom  lineeling  in  front,  as- 
signed to  Ghirlandaio,  drawn  with  mechanical  rudeness 
and  with  defects  which  may  be  noticed  in  the  works  of 
Macchiavelli. 

Pralo.  Galleria  Comunale.  No.  XII.  In  the  same  style  as  the 
foregoing  with  a  mixture  of  Benozzo's  and  Filippo's  manner, 
a  Vii^n  giving  the  breast  to  the  infant,  amongst  saints. 
Something  in  the  Virgin  and  child  also  recals  Ghirlandaio, 
the  colour  being  reddish  and  leaden,  the  outlines  sharp, 
the  drapenes  double  and  of  many  folds,  the  figures  straight 
and  long,  the  heads  small. 

Florence.  Academy  of  Arts.  No.  16.  Galerie  des  anciens 
tableaux.  A  Virgin  and  child  between  saints  like  the  fore- 
going. 

All  these  works  may  be  assigned  to  Giusto  d'Andrea, 
whose  characteristic  features  are  more  or  less  those  of  a 
better,  but  still  second  rate,  assistant  of  Benozzo,  Zanobi 
Macchiavelli. 

This  painter  is  merely  alluded  to  by  Yasari  as  Qozzo- 
li's  pupil,'  and  has  been  cursorily  mentioned  in  these 
pages  as  an  aid  in  the  Campo  Santo  frescos.  The 
least  favorable  aspect  under  which  he  presents  himself 
is  in  a  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  at  the  Louvre  dated 
1473;'  the  next  best,  in  a  piece  at  the  Academy  of 
Pisa,  representing,  the  Virgin,  .child  and  sfunts,  un- 
dated, but  signed  with  his  name.^  Yet-  in  the  latter 
which,  though  injured,  is  what  Vasari  calls  "ragione- 
Tole"  the  long  figures  are  rigid;  the  open  mouths  impart 


•  Vm.  Vol.  IV.  p.  191.  I  "Opus    Cenobii    de    macbiftveliis 

•This   piece,    Ko.  245    of   the   MCCCCLKXn." 
Lourre   cstaloe:ne,    is    inscribed ;  |      '  Originally    in    3.  Croce    faor 
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a  stupid  air  to  the  faces,  and  the  drapery  is  at  once  brok- 
en and  involved.  The  child  is  the  best  part  of  the  pict- 
ure which  is  a  caricatnre  of  the  manner  of  Fra  Filippo 
rather  than  of  that  of  Benozzo,  but  still  shows  a  mix- 
ture of  both. 

Better  and  equally  authentic  is  a  Virgin  with  the  naked 
child,  seated  between  S.S.  Nicolas  and  Jerom  (right),  Ber- 
nardino and  another  (left),  as  late  as  1859  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Bacci,  a  picture  dealer,  Via  Ghibellina,  Florence, 
and  inscribed  "Opus  Zenobii  de'  Machiavelis."  This  is  a 
creation  showing  how  an  artist  of  no  high  powers  can 
at  times  approach  other  masters.  It  is,  like  the  pre- 
vious ones,  a  mixture  of  the  manner  of  Fra  Filippo  and 
Benozzo,  that  of  the  Fra  being  dominant,  especially  in 
the  form  of  the  infant.  The  Virgin's  figure  has  a  cer- 
tain ease,  and  its  proportions  are  fairly  correct.  Gentleness 
is  in  the  face,  at  whose  sides  long  locks  fall  to  the  shoul- 
ders. The  nude  of  the  child  is,  however,  angular  in  draw- 
ing. There  is  a  want  of  purpose  in  tho  attitude  and  an 
absence  of  fitness  in  the  superabundant  angular  drapery 
of  the  standing  sfunts.  The  extremities  arc  coarse  and 
large;  the  flesh  tints  are  carefully  painted  in  a  monoton- 
ous tone,  and  lined  with  wrinkles. 

The  value  of  this  piece  is  great  as  leading  the  critic 
to  a  just  appreciation  of  a  Madonna  and  child,  en- 
throned between  angels  and  saints,  in  our  National  gal- 
lery. '  Though  assigned  there  to  Fra  Fjlippo  Lippi ,  it 
has  the  mixed  character  of  that  master  and  of  Benozzo. 
The  angels  in  front,  though  much  injured  by  restoring, 
are  most  in  the  Fra's  style,  but  the  draperi^  are  like 
those  of  Benozzo,  and  the  saints  have  the  same  listless 
and  aimless  attitudes,  the  same  coarse  extremities  as  those 
previously  described.  The  reddish  prevailing  tone  is  flat 
and  without  softness.  It  may  be  Kght  in  a  public  gal- 
lery  not  to  change  the  nomenclature  of  pictures  hastily, 

a  PUa,  it  bears    the  inscription,  "Opus  Zenobii  de  MachiftTellia." 
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bat  this  one  bears  the  impress  of  a  single  band,  that 
of  a  painter  who  had  studied  in  the  school  of  Fra 
Filippo  and  mingled  hie  manner  with  that  peculiar  to 
Benozzo. 

Omitting  Uesastris  whose  labours  must  be  classed 
amongst  those  of  the  Umbrian  school  influenced  by  Be- 
nozzo, we  may  conclude  this  chapter  with  a  few  words 
devoted  to  the  Florentine,  Domenico  di  Michelino,  and 
others  of  still  less  note. 

Domenico  di  Micbelino  is  named  hj  Vasari  amongst  the 
pnpib  of  Angelico. '  "We  have  seen  him  paint  a  portrait 
of  Dante  in  S.  M.  del  Fiore  on  a  design  given  by  Baldo- 
vinetti.  This  figure  was  long  assigned  to  Orcagna,  and  re- 
presents the  poet,  of  life  size,  holding  the  Divina  Commedia 
which  emits  rays  illaminating  the  city  and  fortifications  of 
Florence  in  the  distance.  Dante  is  dressed  in  a  red  cap  and 
tnnic,  and  crowned  with  laurel.  In  the  distance  to  the  left 
are  the  condemned,  a  hill,  and  figures  of  Adam  aud  Eve. 
The  style  is  that  of  the  fifteenth  century,  like  a  continnn- 
tion  of  that  of  Hasulino,  and  thus  justifies  Vasari's  assertion 
as  to  Domenico's  education.  The  painting  is  careful,  the 
drawing  precise,  and  the  colour  warm  but  flat. 

Another  painter  whose  style  approaches  to  that  ofMiche- 
lino  is  Fiero  Chelini,  whose  injnred  scenes  from  the  legend 
of  Peter  Martyr  on  tho  front  of  the  Bigallo  at  Florence 
are  proved  by  Rnmohr  to  have  been  completed  in  1414.* 
To  this  class  of  paintings   may   be  added: 

Florence.  S.  Croce,  Cappella  Medici,  a  life  size  bishop  whose 
dress  is  supported  by  two  angels,  carefully  drawn  and  flatly 
coloured. 

Same  place.  S.  Bernardino  in  glory  supported  by  two 
angels,  with  a  miniature  patron  offering  a  cup,  and  a 
smaller  figure  kneeling;  dated:  MCCCCXXXXIIII. 

Florence.  Academy  of  Arts.  No.  52.  Gal.  des  anciens  tableaux. 
The  three  angels  and  Tobit: 

Finally  Zanobi  Stiozzi  is  to  be  mentioned  as  a  miniatur- 
ist   who  may  have  been  Angelico's  assistant,   for  notices  of 


*  Bumobr,  Forschnngen.   Vol.  II    p.p.  ■ 
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whom  tbe  reftdei  must  be  refened  to  Vasari  (VI.  39,  II.  2U 
and  VI.   187—189,  253,  259,  327,  and  Baldinucci  (Op«re.  V.).' 


Passing  from  the  coiAparatiTely  obscure  compantous  of 
Beoozzo  Qozzoli,  and  reverting  to  his  cotemporaries,  the 
last  of  the  Florentine  artists  of  the  fifteenth  century  who 
clfums  present  attention  is  Cosimo  di  Lorenzo  Filippi  Ros- 
selli,  commonly  known  as  Cosimo  Rosselli,  the  cUrect  des- 
cendant of  a  family  devoted  to  painting  and  sculpture 
for  at  least  a  century  and  a  half  previous.  Looking  hack 
at  the  ascending  line  of  Rosselli  we  find  three  great-uncles 
and  some  of  their  sons  following  the  paternal  profession 
of  art,  the  father  Lorenzo  an  architect,  the  cousins  all 
painters,  the  brother  a  miniaturist,  and  a  niece  married 
■  to  Simone  PoUajuoIo,  better  known  as  Cronaca. 

Cosimo  was  bom  in  tbe  via  del  Cocomero  at  Florence 
in  1439,'  and  belongs  to  the  same  artistic  class  as  Benoz- 
zo  di  Lese.  He  had  the  misfortune  to  become  in  1452  or 
1453  assistant  to  Neri  di  Bicci,  a  master  who  was  ill  cal- 
culated to  prepare  him  for  a  brilliant  future.  He  left 
Neri  in  October  1456^*  about  the  time  of  Qozzoli's  arri- 
val in  Florence;  and  presumptive  evidence  may  be  ad- 
duced to  prove  that  some  sort  of  connection  was  formed 
between  the  two.  Their  styles  were  not  unlike,  and  it  seems 
as  if  they  might  have  bad  a  common  atelier.  Looking  at  tbe 
Last  Judgment  of  1456  assigned  to  Angelico  and  Rosselli  in 
the  Berlin  Museum,^  and  bearing  in  mind  that  the  style 
evolved  in  it  is  that  of  a  weak  pupil  of  Angelico,  the . 
conclusion  might  be,  supposing  the  attributions  to  be  cor- 
rect,  that  Cosimo, whose  later  works  are  reminiscent  of  those 

■    He    ITB8    born  in  lil2,  and       *  See  income  papers  of  1457  end 
known   to   be   alive   in   1463.     Ab    1469  in  G»ye.  ub.  «np.  note  to  p. 
regard!  a  portrait  of  Giovanni  di   468.  Vol.  11. 
Bicci    de'    Medici,    repainted   by 
him,  and  now  in   the  gnardaroba    , 
magaEineE    at   Florence ,    it  Ib   a 
mncb     damaged     and     repainted       *  No.  67.  See  antea  note  to  Vol. 
work  of  a  second  rate  cbaracter.  1 1.  p.  68B. 
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of  Benozzo  had  thus  early  exhibited  the  lowest  form  of  a 
manner  modelled  at  a  respectful  distance  on  that  of  Fra 
Giovanni, 

Several  pictures  noticed  by  .Yasari  still  exist  in  Flor- 
ence: An  ascension  of  the  Virgin,  on  the  third  altar  to 
the  left  of  the  entrance  to  S.  Ambrogio,'  an  apotheosis 
of  S.  Barbara  originally  at  the  Servi,  now  in  the  Acade- 
my;^ a  coronation  of  the  Virgin,  to  the  left  aa  one  en- 
ters the  church  of  Cestello,  or  S.  M.  de'  Pazzi,*  and  a 
Virgin  giving  the  breast  to  the  infant  amongst  saints,  in 
the  sacristy  of  the  same  church.* 

The  first  of  these  is  a  poor  example  of  Cosimo'a  not 
first  rate  talent,  dull  in  tone  and  weak  in  the  figures;  the 
second  is  comparatively  of  greater  value,  and  the  two  others 
are  amongst  his  best.  Throughout  the  whole  of  these 
pieces  the  figures  are  lame  and  without  grace  of  outline, 
the  draperies  straight  or  broken  into  rectangles,  the  co- 
lour on  the  innovating  system,  raw,  dull,  low  in  tone  and 
opaque." 

Kosselli  seemB  to  have  spent  some  of  his  years  in  Lucca, 
where,  a  fresco  of  Christ  taken  down  from  the  cross,  in- 
side and  abova  the  portal  of  S.  Martino,  reveals,  in  spite 
of  its  bad  condition,  his  style  and  defects.  His  influence 
in  that  city  may  be  traced  in  pictures  falsely  assigned  to 
Lucca  Zaccagni,  such  as  a  Vir^  and  child  surrounded 


'  The  Virgin  is  BarroQuded  by 
five  Berapha,  and  welcomed  hj 
four  angels  offering  her  lilies, 
the  Eternal  appearing  nbove.  Be- 
low are  8.  Anihraae  and  H.  Fran- 
cis in  a  landscape,  and  in  a  pre- 
Hella  3  sceoes  from  the  life  of  8. 
Francii.  Vas.  Vol.  V.  p.p.  27.  28. 

'No.46.QaleriedeBgr.  tableaux. 
S.  Barbara  ia  erect  between  8.8. 
John  the  Baptist,  S.  Matbiai, 
life  Biie  figures  with  the  inscrip- 
tion "Barbara  diva  tibi  tabulam 
saDctiBsima  cetas  Thentonious 
posuit  qni  tua  festa  collL"  Vas. 
Vol.  V.  p.  38. 

'  This  coronation  has  been  er- 
roneously   assigned   to    Angelico. 


Richa.  nb.  sab.  Vol.  I.  p.  322. 
Bee  also  Vas.  Vol.   V.  p.  28. 

*  The  Virgin  is  enthroDed  on 
a  flow«ry  meadow  and  pats  the 
head  of  the  infant  Baptist  8. 
James  and  S.Peter  are  at  her  ai- 
des, and  two  angels  suspend  a 
crown  above  her  head.  Vas.  Vol. 
V.  p.  28. 

'  We  may  not  forget  here  that 
the  annunciation,  2  prophets  and 
the  Eternal ,  pinnacles  of  an  ador- 
ation of  the  Magi  by  Lorenio 
Monaco  have  already  been  men- 
tioned Vol.  I.  note  to  p.  656  in 
connection  with  the  name  of  Ros- 
Belli.  Hee  cat.  of  Uffisi  No.  17. 
first  corridor. 
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by  sainte,  on  the  altar  della  Consolazione  in  S.  AgOBtino,* 
and  others  too  oomerons  to  mention. 

He  gEuned  some  sort  of  name  when  be  strove  to  emnl- 
ate  the  great  men  with  whom  he  competed  in  the  Six- 
tine  chapel  at  Rome.  There  indeed  he  proved,  like 
most  Florentines,  that  he  was  more  competent  to  cany 
out  frescos  than  subjects  on  panel,  yet  he  remuned  far 
behind  all  his  rivals.  Nor  can  we  consider  Vasari's  story 
of  his  success  in  the  competition  agunst  them,  hecaose 
Sixtus  the  Fourth  preferred  copiously  gilt  work  to  walls 
painted  with  well  wrought  figures,  as  any  thing  else  than 
an  ironical  protest  against  the  bad  taste  which  could  not 
be  stigmatized  by  more  diroct  means. 

Moses  delivering  the  tables  of  the  law,  at  the  Sixtine 
chapel,  is  a  fresco  in  which  Cosimo  Rosselli  combines  so 
many  traits  characteristic  of  Benozzo  Qozzoli's  style  that 
the  impression  already  suggested  by  other  works  is  strength- 
ened, and  the  spectator  is  tempted  to  believe  that  the  two 
men  laboured  together.  One  might  even  believe,  were  it 
affirmed,  that  some -of  the  Campo  Santo  frescos  were  their 
joint  production.  This  resemblance  is  to  be  found  in  the 
disproportion,  defects  of  extremities,  and  exaggerated  move- 
ments of  the  figures;  in  the  aimless  draperies  which  sug- 
gest nothing  as  to  the  inner  forms,  the  reddish  tinge  and 
dark  shadows  of  the  flesh  parts,  and  the  constant  use  of 
wiry  outlines. 

As  Benozzo,  in  his  great  compositions,  tethers  his  de- 
fective manner  with  the  support  derived  from  numberless 
episodes,  and  a  will  to  render  momentary  action,  so  Ros- 
selli partially  succeeds  in  the  Passage  of  the  Red-Sea  at 
the  Sixtine. 

The  best  of  his  compositions  in  the  chapel  is  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount,  where  he  is  more  regular  in  the  distri- 
bution of  groups;  and  types  of  either  sex  are  casually 
better  than  before.*      The  Last  Supper,    however,  is  the 

'  The  Virgin  and  child  are  be- 1  '  The  vast  laodtoape  ia  deaerib- 
tweeD  8.8.  Angustlo  and  Monica,  I  ed  b;  Vaaari  as  by  Pier  di  Coiinto. 
Nicholas,  and  jerom,  |  Vol.  V.  p.  32. 
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poorest  of  his  series  and  the  worat  fresco  in  the  chapel, 
and  it  emulateB  in  colour  the  brick  tODos  of  Gozzoli. 

It  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  the  exact  date  of  Cosi- 
mo's  stay  at  Rome,  bnt  Yasari  suggests  that  it  vas  pre- 
vious to  1484,  by  giving  that  year  falsely,  it  is  true,  as 
that  of  the  artist's  death.'  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  paintings  of  the  Sixtine  date  before  that  of  the 
Beato  Philippe  receiving  the  dress  of  the  Servites  from 
the  Virgin,  which  is  still  visible  in  the  conrt  of  the  S.S. 
AnnuDziata  at  Florence;  and  Richa  anthorizes  us  to  be- 
lieve that  Cosimo  completed  this  defective  piece  in  1476-^ 

His  best  wall  ptunting,  completed,  one  may  conjecture, 
within  the  foregoing  dates  and  not  in  1456  as  Rnmohr 
would  persuade  his  readers,'  is  in  the  chapel  of  the  Sa- 
crament at  S.  Ambrogio,  where  the  exhibition  of  a  cha- 
lice, in  which  the  blood  of  the  Redeemer  was  said  to  have 
been  miraculously  deposited,*  is  represented.  A  priest 
holds  the  cup  to  the  adoration  of  churchmen  and  nuns,  kneel- 
ing before  him  and  at  his  sides  on  the  platform  before  the 
portal;  and  a  crowd  fills  the  space  in  front  of  the  steps. 
The  distribution  of  the  scene  accuses  an  absence  of  mo- 
tive or  thought.  The  figures  are  placed  gide  by  side  with- 
out a  bond  of  union.  Some  females  in  the  middle  dis- 
tance, —  the  nuns  at  the  church  door,  are  better,  and  tell 
of  some  feeling  in  the  artist;  the  drawing  is  fairer,  the 
colour  laid  on  with  more  impasto;  and  a  juster  distribu- 
tion of  light  and  shade  is  attained ;  and  it  would  seem  as  if 
Cosimo  had  endeavoured  to  improve  his  style  by  the  study 
of  Ghirlandaio's  great  masterpieces;^  yet  he  still  remains 

■  Vas.  Vol.  v.  p.  32.  I      '  This  is  especia));  true  aa  re- 

*  Richft,  Chiese  Vol.  VIILp.  109.  g"'^^  ^'^^  female  beads  and  drap- 
See  also  Vusari  Vol.  V.  p.  28.  erial  pftrtioularly  in  the  group  of 
The  beato  Philip  kneels  naked  !  females  in  the  middle  distance  to 
und  of  life  size  in  the  space.  The  '■  t*"*  'e^^  The  fresco  is  in  a  very 
tjpes  of  the  fibres  are  vulgar;  i  <1^'^''  place  and  obscared  by  time, 
the  flesh  tones  red  with  inky  sha-  The  lower  part  of  the  whole 
dows;  nod  the  outlines  are  wiry,    fresco  is  repainted,    aiid  the  dis- 

,  „        I  _  ,    „         tance    is   black.     On   the  side  of 

'  Forschungen  Vol.  II.  p.  265.     (^0   steps   to   the    right  one   still 

*  Vide  Richa,  Chleie  Vol.  II.  reads:  ''Cosimo  RossetU  f.  I'an., 
p.  248.  !4  .  .  .  ." 
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far  below  that  great  master.  The  foar  doctors  iu  the  ceil- 
ing, the  angels  playing  or  burning  incense  round  the  altar 
designed  by  Mino  of  Fieaole  are,  like  the  rest,  much  in- 
jured, so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  be  hardly  visible. 

Cosimo  RoEselli  is  known  to  have  valued  Baldovinetti's 
frescos  at  S.  Trinita  in  1496-'  He  died  after  1506,  the 
date  of  his  will,  which  proves  him  to  have  been  in  good 
circumstances,  and  is  preserved  as  if  to  contradict  Vasa- 
ri's  assertion  that  the  pursuit  of  alchemy  had  ruined  him.' 

Of  the  remaining  works  given  to  him  the  following  is 
a  list. 

England.  Mr.  Fuller  JUailland's  collection,  (No.  62  at  Man- 
chester) possibly  the  original  once  in  6.  Marco  at  Florence 
(Vasari  V.  30.).  It  represents  Christ  on  the  cross  with  the 
chalice  at  his  feet  snrronnded  by  angels  and  seraphs;  in 
front,  the  kneeling  9.8.  John  the  Baptist,  Dominick  (kneeling), 
Jerom  (kneeling),  and  Peter  Martyr,  life  size  figures.  This 
is  one  of  Rosselli's  best  works,  the  figures  being  moie  reas- 
onable and  handled  with  more  breadth  than  usual.  The 
picture,  however,  baa  been  restored  in  part 

London.  Lale  Bromley  Collection.  Virgin,  child,  and  saints, 
dated  1443,  and  therefore  erroneously  assigned  to  Cosimo, 
yet  the  style  resembles  that  of  later  pieces  by  Rosselli. 
We  have  shown  the  similarity  between  this  piece  and  a 
so-called  Pesello  at  the  Uffizi  (No.  27.  corridor). 

London.  National  gallery.  {No.  227.)  8.  Jerom  in  the  desert 
between  S.S.  Damascus  and  Eusebins,  Paolo  and  Eostochia, 
injured  somewhat  by  restoring. 

Berlin  Museum  {No.  .59.).  The  Virgin  in  glory,  with  a 
vast  number  of  kneeling  adorers  of  both  sexes,  and  a  bust 
of  a  monk  helow.      A  good  pictare  of  the  master. 

Same  gallery.  {No.  63.)  The  Virgin  and  child  blessed  by 
the  infant  Baptist,  S.  Francis  on  the  right,  a  mnch  damaged 
example  of  Cosimo's  manner, 

Same  gallery.  (No.  71.)  Christ  in  the  tomb  with  saints;  — 
genuine. 

Same  gallery.  {No.  75.)  The  Virgin,  child  and  saints  and  the 
murdered  innocents  of  Bethlehem.  This  is  a  good  specimen 
akin  to  the  8.  Barbara  in  the  Florence  Academy: 


'"-Ip: 


Oaye  Carteg.  Vol.  H.  note  ti 
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Paris.    Louvre.  {No.  364.)    Viigin  aad  child.  8e«  antea  the 
Raphaels,  etc' 


'  The  pictarei  of  RotKlli,  not  I  the  CompagDia  di  8.  BerDardino 
known  to  exist,  are:  fignrea  in  8.  (ib.  Vol-  V.  29.},  a  standard  in  the 
Jacopo  dalle  Murate,  Vaa.  VoI.Y.  Compagnia  di  8.  Giorgio  (ib.  ib.) 
p.  26.)  an  altarplece  and  banner  in  |  at  Florence. 
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CHAPTER  XXn. 

.  PIERO  DELLA  FBANCESCA. 


It  is  not  by  dwelling  exclasively  on  the  growth  of  ihe 
purely  Florentine  Bcbool  that  we  shall  explun  its  deve- 
lopment. ItB  ultimate  perfection  waa  due  to  the  wisdom 
with  which  all  past  and  cotemporaiy  elementB  of  progress 
were  assimilated  and  combined,  from  whatever  quarter 
they  might  originally  proceed.  The  great  laws  of  com- 
position founded  on  the  models  of  Giotto,  the  plastic  ele- 
ment made  dominant  by  the  sculptors  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  scientific  perspective  of  lines,  which  owed  its 
grand  impulse  to  Uccelli,  the  more  subtle  one  of  atmo- 
sphere which  Masaccio  mastered,  the  tasteful  architecture 
revived  by  Brunelleschi  and  Albert! ,  were  summed  up 
in  a  great  measure  by  the  spirit  and  grasp  of  Domenico 
Ghirlandaio.  The  changes  in  the  use  and  application  of 
mediums  carried  out  by  the  Peselli  and  Baldovinetti, 
enlarged  and  extended  by  the  Follaiuoli,  gtuned  a  con- 
crete value  in  Verroechio.  But  the  merit  of  these  and 
later  artists  owed  much  to  the  example  of  one  who  is 
not  a  Florentine,  though  educated  in  his  earliest  years 
under  the  tuition  of  a  master  formed  on  the  pure  Flor- 
entine models. 

Pietro  di  Benedetto  of  the  Franceschi,  more  commonly 
known  as  Piero  della  Francesca,  was  bom  at  Borgo  Saa 
Sepolcro  in  Umbria,  on  the  Western  face  of  the  moun- 
tain chain  which  parts  Tuscany  from  the  old  duchy  of 
Urbino  and  the  States  of  the  church  on  the'  Adriatic 
coast.  He  might  have  reached  the  twentieth  year  when  he 
laboured  at  Florence,  and  the  date  of  his  birth  may  there- 
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fore  be  fixed  about  1415 — 20.  The  master  who  first  in- 
structed him  has  not  been  recorded,  bat  a  Siennese  fibre 
can  be  traced  throughout  his  artistic  organism;  and  future 
investigation  may  prove  that  he  was  in  early  years  disciple 
of  a  painter  wandering,  after  the  constant  fashion  of  his 
countrymen,  from  Sienna  to  the  eastward,  in  search  of 
employment.  Bis  good  fortune,  however,  at  an  early 
period,  brought  him  in  contact  with  Domenico  Veniziaoo, 
whose  residence  at  Perugia,  as  early  as  1438  faas  been 
described;  and  by  Domenico  he  was  employed,  in  1439, 
on  the  frescos  of  S.  Maria  Kuova  at  Florence.  How 
long  he  may  have  remuned  with  this  master  is  uncer- 
tain. We  have  no  intermediate  clue  to  the  story  of  his 
life  between  1439  and  1451,  when  he  is  known  to  have 
punted  in  Rimini;  but  we  judge  from  his  style  that  he 
tempered  its  local  Umbriui  features  by  assuming  and 
imbibing  the  nobler  qualities  of  the  Florentine  school 
His  ntasterpieces  alone  suffice,  indeed,  to  prove  that  na- 
ture had  created  in  the  person  of  Hero  a  man  of  a  rare 
type,  endowed  with  great  penetration  and  powers  of  re- 
flection ,  able  to  fathom  the  problems  of  abstruse  science, 
and  capable  to  search  and  coordinate  the  secrets  of  na- 
ture. He  was,  in  a  word,  an  artist  enjoying  a  happy 
conjunction  of  the  talents  which  adorned  the  Van  Eycks 
and  Leonardo  da  Vinci. ' 

Thrown  by  his  connection  with  Domenico  Veniziano 
into  friendly  relation  with  one  of  the  realistic  Florent- 
ines, he  entered  into  the  study  of  nature  with  an  ardor 
equal  to  that  of  his  master,  equal  to  that  of  Andrea  del 
Castagno  or  the  Pesellt.  Their  style  he  made  his  own 
without  a  thought  for  selection,  but  with  the  determina- 
tion to  master  the  true  laws  of  motion  and  of  life.  With 
their   energy,    he   assamed    their   coarseness,    which    he 

I  Ooe  may  obserro  that  Fra  [  at  Uilan  in  constaDt  conunanica- 
Lnca  Facioli  whose  intlmacj  with  |  tion  with  da  Vinci  who  thus,  no 
Piero  della  FranceBca  is  acknow-  i  doubt,  learnt  mnch  of  hia  science 
ledged  by  himself,  became  known  through  Pacioli  from  Piero.  {See 
as  a  mathemntkian,  and  in  hie  Cap.  Vl.of  "DivinaProporsione.") 
later  jean    (U»6-9e)    remained  1 
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refiixed,  however,  with  some  of  the  grand  quality  percep- 
tible in  the  nobler  creationB  of  Faolo  Uccelli.  Without 
rising  luacb  above  a  common,  conventionalism  apparent 
in  the  f  ons.tant  reproduction  of  a  type  affecting  Moorish 
rather  than  European  forms,  he  still  reveals,  in  composi- 
tion AB  well  as  in  figures,  some  of  the  massive  grandeur 
of  the  Florentines.  With  more  science  Aan  Uccelli  or 
Mantegna,'  he  turned  his  knowledge  of  linear  perspective 
to  admirable  account,  and  learnt  not  merely  to  fix  rectan- 
gular planes  in  perfect  order,  but  to  measure  them,  and 
thus  set  his  figures  at  their  just  proportional  height  in 
the  most  advantageous  situations.  Nor  was  the  question 
of  place  one  which  remained  unheeded.  It  was  not  casual 
with  him  that  the  figure  should  occupy  its  proper  space 
in  a  fixed  plane.  He  applied  the  severest  geometrical 
laws,  in  ascertaining  the  just  proportions  of  figures  to 
each  other  and  to  their  stations  in  a  given  room.*  But 
he  did  not  rest  even  there;  he  was  the  forerunner  and 
superior  of  Domenico  Ohirlandaio  in  the  mode  of  pro- 
jecting shadows,  and  thus  added  to  art  a  new  perfection. 
Calculations  of  the  comparative  values  necessary  for  the 
due  distribution  of  light  and  shade  were  familiar  to  him, 
and  one  can  conjecture  that  he  assisted  his  experiments 
by  the  aid  of  artificial  light  in  dark  spaces.  Yet  he.  sel' 
dom  concentrates  light,  but  gives  each  tint  its  proper 
local  depth  in  exact  proportion  to  its  distance  within  the 
plane  of  the  picture,    thereby  diSering  from  Bembr^idt, 


'  Mantegna  did  not  push  the 
application  of  linear  perspective 
to  the  haman  body  further  than 
Piero  della  Franceaca.  HiB  6g- 
iires  are  tirm  on  their  plane  and 
proportioned  to  surrounding  ob- 
jects, but  lean,  augular,  and  with- 


the  false  name  of  "Pietro  Pittore 

dl  Bruges"  Piero's  treatise  ou 
perspeotiTB,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears that  he  bad  alieadj  aettled 
the  point  of  distance  as  measur- 
ing point  for  rectangular  horiion- 
t«l  and   ?ertical  plar  " 


out  the  grandeur  of  the  Plorent- 1  curatel;  described  the  relation  of 
iDei.  Still  bis  talent  and  appli-  distance  to  the  diameter  of  the 
cation  were  great,  and  his  works  equilateral  cone  Of  rajs  as  simi- 
were  stndionaly  analfced  hy  Ba-  i  lar  to  that  of  the  height  of  an 
pbael.  oquilateral   triangle  to 'its  side. 

*  The  late  lamented  B.  Harien  See  Hanen'i  paper  on  Pletro  deg- 
had  the  good  fortune  to  discover  li  Franceschi,  in  Arcfair  fiir  die 
in  the  Ambroaiana  at  Milan,  nnder   Zeichnende  KUnste,  ab.  sup. p. 241. 
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.who  afFeotB  the  spectator  by  condensing  light  on  one 
spot  and  throwing  the  rest  into  comparative  obscurity.' 
The  natural  result  of  this  scientific  acquirement  in  Piero 
was  an  elaborate  certainty  in  the  rendering  of  atmosphere. 
Without  being'  a  colourist  who,  like  the  Van  Eycks,  gives 
ur  to  a  picture  by  intuitively  breaking  up  tones  as  the 
distance  recedes,  he  was  so  sure  of  the  variation  pro- 
duced in  primaries  by  the  effect  of  remoteness  that  he 
never  faltered  in  the  application.^  The  juxtaposition 
'  of  two  colours  IB  never  attended  with  any  startling  or 
brilliant  contrast  as  in  the  Van  Eycks;  and  the  rules  of 
harmony  are  equally  maintained  in  the  fore  and  back- 
ground, by  a  judicious  fusion  .that  perfectly  satisfies  the 
eye.  At  the  same  time,  the  effect  of  the  application  of  all 
these  laws  is  perfect  in  the  relief  and  natural  projection 
of  every  object  living  or  dead.  If  in  the  delineation  of 
the  human  frame  upon  which  these  laws  of  relief  and  co- 
lour were  carried  out,  Piero  did  not  rise  above  the  level 
of  Paolo  Uccelli,  if  he  shows  occasional  neglect,'  and  some- 
times falls  into  the  angularities  of  nude  noticeable  in  their 
exaggerated  aspect  in  the  painters  of  Perugia,  Foligno, 
and  Qualdo,  his  architecture  is  admirable  in  taste,  in  pro- 
portion, and  in  ornament;  and  he  is  so  peculiarly  great 
in  this  respect  that  his  perspective  of  edifices  in  S.  Chiara 
at  Urbino  has  been  assigned  to  Baccio  Pontelli  and  Bra- 
man  te.^ 

To  complete  this  sketch  of  Piero  della  Francesca  one 
grand  feature  remains.  The  mediums  introduced  into 
punting  by  the  Peselli  and  BaldovAietti,  known  to  Dor 
menico  Veniziano,  improved  by  the  PoUaiuoli  andVerroc- 
chio  went  through  a  new  and  clean  crucible  before  they 


'  A  drawing  by  Piero  of  the 
angel  appearing  toCoosUntine,— 
sketch  foT  a  fresco  in  8.  Fran- 
cesco of  AreiEO,  once  in  tbe  Ott- 
Icy  and  afterwards  in  the  Law- 
rence collection,  was  so  effective 
that  it  was  agtigned  to  Oiorgione. 

'  This  nnturall;  presupposes 
and     is    intended  to    convey  that 


he    was  perfectly    aware   of  tlie 
laws  of  harmony  in  colonrs. 

'  He  freqnentiy  gives  the  mere 
□ndrcBsed  block  of  a  leg  for  in- 
stance.     It  is,    however,   true  in 

*  The  style  and  proportion  of 
Piero'a  architecture,  tbe  taste  of 
its  ornament  are  eqaal   and   per- 

34 
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were  perfected  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Fra  Bftrtoloui- 
meo.  It  W88  the  Umbro-FIorentine  Piero  della  Fraacesca 
who  performed  this  necessary  and  meritorious  operation. 
He  carried  out  improvements  in  tlie  mode  of  oil  colouring, 
that  place  him  next  in  Italy  to  Antonello  da  Messina,  not 
because  he  followed  the  Van  Eyck  method  introduced  by 
the  Sicilian,  but  because  he  added  something  like  per- 
fection to  the  system  of  the  Florentine  innovators.  And 
thus  we  have  before  us  a  vast  genius  who  only  wanted 
the  essential  quality  of  selection  in  tlie  human  form  to  be- 
come one  amongst  the  very  greatest  men  of  his  country. 
The  nncertainty  as  to  the  time  of  Piero  della  Francesca's 
forsaking  Domenico  Veniziano  has  been  toached  upon. 
It  would  appear  from  Vasari  that  both  master  and  pupil 
laboured  together  in  the  sacristy  of  S.  M.  di  Loreto,'  and 
that  frightened  by  the  appearance  of  the  plague,  they  ab- 
-  andoned  their  work  and  the  neighbourhood  in  all  haste. 
According  to  a  conjecture  derived  from  the  knowledge 
that  the  plague  raged  in  the  Marches  between  1447  and 
1452,  it  has  been  supposed  that  Domenico  and  Piero  may 
have  been  residents  at  Loreto  within  those  years.  The 
statement  is  hard  to  deal  with,  because  the  only  paintings 
in  Loreto  are  those  of  Signorelli,  Piero's  pupil.  Again, 
if  Vasari  be  reliable,'  Piero  was  catted  to  Rome  in  the 
Ponti6cate  of  Nicholas  the  Fifth,  and  competed  with  Bra- 
mante  in  two  frescos  adorning  the  Camere,  which  were 
thrown  down  for  Raphael  by  Julius  the  Second.  This 
may  have  occurred  after  1447  and  before  H51,  when 
Piero  served  Sigisulbndo  Fandolfo  Malateeta,  the  lord  of 
Rimini.  There  is  nothing  more  curious  in  the  history  of 
Italy  in  the  6fteenth  century,  than  to  see  truculent  sol- 


>  those  of  Dome- 


'  Vaa.  V«l.  IV.  p.p.  19.  115. 

'  Vaa.  Vol.  IV.  p.  17.  Blates  thin 
fitct,  and  adds  Ihat,  before  throw- 
ing the  frescOR  doirn,  Raphael  had 
several   portrniu  ia  them  copied, 


and  thns  sarsd  the  liheneasea  of 
Niccolo  Fortebraceia,  Charles  the 
SeTenth  of  France,  Antonio  Co- 
tonna  prince  of  flalerno,  Fran. 
ceBco  Carmignnola,  Giovanni  Vi- 
tellcaco, Cardinal  Beaaarion,  Fntn- 
cenco  Spinola  and  Battista  da 
Cannelo. 
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diers,  .known  aB  faithless  leaders  of  armies,  or  guilty  perpe- 
trators of  dreadful  crimes,  spending  the  fruit  of  their  depre- 
dations on  the  erection  of  sacred  edificcB,  und  employing 
not  only  the  best  architects  of  the  world  to  plan  and 
crectj  but  great  painters  to  adoni,  them.  The  wily  and 
ferocious  Sigismutid  Malatesta,  whose  cold-blooded  cruelty 
and  lust  make  readers  of  oux  day  loathe  his  name,  was  a 
patron  of  architects  and  painters;  Rimini  owes  to  him  the 
erection  of  S.  Francesco  between  1447  and  1455;  and  the 
roll  of  artists  whom  he  employed  numbers  Pisanello,  and 
Gentile  da  Fabriano,  —  Leon  Battista  Albert!  who  drew 
the  plan  of  S.  Francesco,  Matteo  Fasti  of  Verona  who  car- 
ried it  out,  and  Piero  della  Francesca  whose  brush  adorned 
some  of  its  walls. ' 

Sigismund  Malatesta  may  still  be  seen  with  two  conch- 
ant  grey  hounds  at  his  heels  kneeling  before  the  thron- 
ed saint  Sigismund  of  Burgundy,  in  the  Cappella  delle 
Keliquie  at  S.  Francesco  of  Rimini;  and  on  the  lower  bor- 
der of  a  frame,  imitating  the  Grecian  antique  in  the  most 
pure  and  classic  style,  are  the  words: 

"Sanctus  Sigismundus.  Sigismundus  Pandulfus  Mala- 
testa pan.  f.  Petri  de  Burgo  opus.  MCCCCLI."' 

A  lofty  simplicity  pervading  this  fresco,  a  perfect  ad- 
justment of  proportions  in  the  figures  and  in  their  relation 
to  the  classic  intercolunmiation  of  the  background,  reveal 
the  talent  of  Piero  at  this  period.  His  drawing,  pounced 
from  a  cartoon  on  a  very  smooth  surface,  is  of  Leonard- 
esque  precision,  his  flesh  colour  is  painted  in  thin,  coot 
tones  of  yellowish  tight,  shadowed  with  a  transparent  in- 
ky grey,  stippling.  As  a  profile  portrait  nothing  truer  can 
be  desired,  except  that  perhaps  the  joined  hands  are  flat 
.  and  short  and  generalized  in   form.     The  face  of  the  en- 

L  medallion  at  the  side  of  the 
ire  represents  &  castle  and  is 
ibed:  Cnstellnm Sigismundlini 
incnsia  E.MCCCCXLVI."  See 
ilao  Vhb.  Vol.  IV.  p.  16. 
34* 
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throned  king  is  vulgar  in  type.  But  the  architecture  ri- 
vals in  taste  that  of  Albert!  himself. ' 

Whether,  after  this,  Piero  betook  himself  to  Pesaro, 
■where  Galeazzo  Malatesta  was  Governor;  whether  he 
laboured  at  Ancona, '  may  possibly  remain  for  ever 
doubtful ;  but  a  certain  correspondence  of  etyle  and  of 
handling  suggests  that  the  choir  of  S.  Francesco  at  Arez- 
zo  was  decorated  by  him  shortly  after  the  completion  of 
Malatesta's  votive  fresco  at  Rimini. 

The  legend  of  the  cross  which  Agnolo  Gaddi  had  il- 
lustrated in  S.  Croce  at  Florence  was  that  whose  various 
incidents  now  gave  occasion  to  Piero  to  display  the  ver- 
satility of  his  powers.  Distributing  the  space  allowed  to 
him  with  judgment  assisted  by  a  knowledge  of  geometry 
and  perspective  at  that  time  unsurpassed,  he  applied  to 
the  delineation  of  episodes  affording  the  widest  scope  for 
action,  architectural  adornment,  and  costume,  all  the  qua- 
lities which  have  been  described  as  combining  to  form 
his  style. 

In  the  lunette  to  the  right,  the  death  and  bntial  of  Adam 
form  two  distinct  sabjectB,  parted  from  each  other  by  a 
ttee.  The  dying  man  is  supported  by  Eve  whose  hanging 
breasts  indicate  an  advanced  age;  and  three  other  naked 
figures  represent  the  children  of  the  first  man.  The  burial 
to  the  left  is  an  animated  composition  of  ten  figures.  Both 
scenes  are  connected  with  the  legend  by  the  tradition  va- 
riously stated  in  different  booksi,  that  the  seed  or  a  bough 
of  the  tree  out  'of  which  tlie  cross  was  to  be  hewn,  being 
that  of  the  tree  of  knowledge ,  had  been  granted  to  Seth, 
and  either  sown  beneath  the  tongne  of  Adam  or  planted  on 
his  tomb;  and  that  growing  to  a  noble  size  it  was  hewn 
down  by  Solomon,  and  formed  into  abridge  over  a  stream. 
Its  sacred  nature  was  revealed  to  the  Qneen  of  Sheba, 
whose   arrival    and   reverent   prayer   by  the  bridge,  in  the 


*    The    fignre    of  Stgismund  of  repainted  ii  damagiDg  to  the  har- 

Burgnndy  on  ft  Dcat,  isnot  nimbed;  many  of  the  whole.   The  dresi  of 

and    the   bend   is  covered  with  a  MalateBta  is  injored.     The  poan^ 

lappet  cap.   -  The  blue  mantle  is  cin>;  of  the   origins!  design   may 

pnrtlj'  scaled,  and  partly  rencweil.  still  be  traced  beneath   the  orig- 

Fnrt  of  the  colour  of   Hie  UgB  ia  iiinl  colour. 

gone  likewise.  The  distance  being  |  *  Vas.  Vol.  IV.  p.  16. 
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presence  of  her  folIowerB,  is,  togetbet  with  her  reception  by 
Solomon,  the  subject  of  two  frescos,  side  by  side  in  the 
course  below  the  first  lunette.  In  the  lowest  space  of  the 
same  side,  ibe  whole  room  is  taken  up  with  a  view  of  the 
battle  between  Chosroes,  king  of  Persia,  and  Heraclius,  em 
peror  of  the  Romans,  for  the  recovery  of  the  cross. 

The  lunette  of  the  end  wall  is  only  adorned  with  two 
grand  figures  standing  at  each  side  of  the  window,  one  to 
the  left  gesticulating  with  his  hand  as  he  speaks,  the  other 
at  rest  and  haunched ,  but  now  much  injured.  In  the  course 
below  this,  to  the  right  of  the  window,  lahourera  busy  with 
the  raising  of  the  cross  are  depicted  with  realistic  truth, 
whilst  to  the  left  of  the  window  is  an  equally  natnral  group 
of  men  hauling  up  a  figure  with  a  crane  out  of  a  well. 
Beneath  these  two  subjects  are  severally  (right)  the  vision 
of  an  angel  to  Constantine,  who  appears  lying  in  his  tent 
with  an  attendant  slumbering  at  hie  bedside,  and  two  guards 
at  the  entrance;  and  (left)  the  annunciation,  where  the 
Virgin,  standing  under  a  splendid  portico,  receives  the  visit 
of  the  angel  and  the  spirit  from  the  Eternal, 

In  the  lower  course  of  the  left  side,  the  battle,  already  in 
progress  at  the  opposite  side,  is  continued  and  closed  by 
the  ezecution  of  Chosroes,  the  upper  space  being  filled 
with  the  finding  of  the  cross  before  S.  Helen,  and  the  proof 
of  its  miraculous  power  by  the  care  of  the  sick  man.  The 
lunette  (much  injured)  represents  the  progress  of  Hera- 
clins  into  Jemsalem.  In  the  left  pilaster  of  the  entrance 
arch,  whose  vaulted  frieze  still  preserves  some  figures  by 
Bicci  (two  saints  above  the  cornices  being  by  Piero),  a  Cu- 
pid resting  on  his  bow  stands  above  two  superposed  saints, 
a  bishop  and  Peter  Martyr  (half  gone).  The  tight  pilaster 
is  empty,  with  the  exception  of  part  of  an  angel  in  the 
lowest  space. 

Thongh  injured  in  a  great  many  places,  these  frescos  have 
not  been  retouched ;  —  the  spots  where  intonacu  has  fallen 
being  simply  filled  in,  whikt  the  painted  frames  haveheen 
renewed. 

Following  close  on  the  comparatively  feeble  Bicci,  who 
had  only  completed  a  ceiling  and  part  of  the  frieze  at 
the  entrance,'  Piero  could  well  claim  the  gratitude,  — 
he    deserved    the   reward,    of  Lnigi   Bacci    of  Arezzo,' 

'  Seo  antes,  Bicci,  andVasariled  for  him.  (Vol.  IV.  p.  19.) 
Tol.  II.  p.  281.  Rumohr    doubts,    on    insufficient 

^   *    VasBTi   says,    it    was   paint-  j  gronnds   the  authorehip  of  llero. 
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who  might  congratuUte  himself  upon  having  exchanged 
the  ordinary  producUooB  of  a  low  Giottesque  for  the  more 
perfect  ones  of  a  great  and  noble  painter.  Not  only  had 
Fiero  naturally  surpassed  his  predecessor,  he  shows  that 
he  had  thus  early  matured  most  of  the  qualities  which 
formed  at  last  the  complex  of  his  manner.  Following  the- 
technical  system  of  drawing  and  colour  which  he  had  al- 
ready applied  in  S.  Francesco  at  RimioL,'  he  distributed 
his  groups  and  distances,  whether  of  buildings  or  of  land- 
scape, on  their  just  planes  according  to  the  laws  of  linear 
and  aerial  perspective,  with  a  science  and  certainty  only 
equalled  later  by  Leonardo,  and  with  a  startling  refdity  of 
truth  in  effects,  both  of  relief  by  light  and  shade,  and  of 
harmony  by  juxtaposition  of  exact  values  of  tone.  The 
unity  which,  in  the  founder  of  the  Florentine  school,  was 
evolved  by  the  subordination  of  all  parts  to  an  idea  re- 
quiring, or  not  claiming  more,  than  a  generalisation  of 
distances,  —  defective  therefore,  because  the  truth  remuncd 
concealed  under  a  conventional  symbol,  —  was  attuned  by 
Piero  by  the  effectual  representation  of  each  portion  of  his 
subject  in  reference  to  its  exact  place  in  nature.  Treating  the 
human  figure  as  a  mere  geometrical  unit,  he  neglected  ideal- 
ism of  type  or  selection  of  form,  contenting  himself  with 
realistic  portraiture,  with  the  conscientious  reproduction 
of  shapes,  weighty  of  frame  and  of  limb,  coarse  in  hand 
and  foot,  after  the  examples  of  Andrea  del  Castagno,  and 
conveying  a  sense  of  truth  to  the  spectator  as  Michael 
Angelo  conveys  it,  in  the"  midst  of  much  that  is  fanciful, 
by  proof  of  great  knowledge  as  to  the  bone  and  musclo 
of  the  human  body,  and  its  development  in  rapid  move- 
ments.    He   was  in  fact  the  best  painter  of  nudes  in  his 

(ForHchungen  Tol.  II.  p.  336.)  It  la  cbupola  maggiore  di  San  Frao- 
ia  proved  in  a  record  of  1486,  in  cesco  d'Areio."  Qnetano  MJIn- 
which  the  artiitia  chosen  to  paint  neai  in  tiiom.  stor.  degl.  Arch, 
a  standard  bj  the  company  of  the  Tosc.  ub.  aup.  1S62.  p.  9. 
NunziataatArezzo.andlhemention  .  '  I.  e.  the  drawing  pounced 
of  his  DAinc  is  made  as  follows :  from  cartoons  on  a  very  smooth 
"Maestro  Piotro  di  Benedetto  dsl '  aurface,  liquid  tones  of  a  yellow- 
Borgho  Santo  Sepolehro  maestro  ,  red  in  flesh  light,  inkj  gre;  sbad- 
di  depigniere;    il  quale  a  dipiatoj  ows  stippled  on. 
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age,  and  not  inferior  in  tbiB  sense  to  Maaaccio  or  to  Ghir- 
kndaio.  If  a  Virgin,  an  angel,  an  Eternal,  as  he  con- 
ceived them,  lack  comelinese,  spirituality  or  idealized 
benevolence,  they  are  still  grand  by  the  dignity  of  their 
demeanour,  and  tliey  have  their  proper  individuality  of 
(lasfiioQ,  age,  and  sex.  Draperies  may  be  realistic  and 
broken,  they  may  be  sought  out  like  those  of  Uccelli; 
they  are  still  broad  in  treatment.  An  illustration  of  his 
power  of  individualizing,  of  his  talent  for  nude,  may  be 
found  in  the  subject  of  Adam's  death,  where  one  of  the 
youths,  with  his  legs  crossed,  leaning  on  a  staff,  presents 
the  prototype  of  a  creation  hardly  surpassed  by  Signorelli. 
The  keen  perception  of  natural  momentary  action  is  shown 
iu  the  scene  of  Adam's  burial,^  the  Florentine  quaKty  of 
grand  composition  in  the  arrival  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba, 
where  masculine  shape  marks  the  females,  and  varied  cos- 
tume gives  richness  to  a  well  preaervod  episode. 

The  battle  between  Heraclius  and  Choaroes,  where  the 
Poreians  are  driven  in  disarray  over  a  stream,  is  a  melee 
of  combatants  and  fugitives  on  horseback,  in  which,  with- . 
out  the  confusion  wluch  marks  the  fights  of  Uccelli,  Piero 
allows  one  to  perceive  that  he  has  not  as  yet  mastered 
the  forms  of  the  horse  in  quick  motion. 

The  absence  of  comeliness  in  females  is  proved  by  the 
Virgin  of  the  annunciation,  whose  common  type,  affecting 
a  superhuman  gravity,  —  whose  costume,  of  the  painter's 
own  period,  are  more  natural  than  suits  the  elevation  of  the 
subject.  The  angel  is  in  no  sense  celestial.  His  wings 
are  clearly  useless,  his  locks  are  wiry,  as  indeed  are  those 
of  most  of  the  persons  represented,  and  his  hands  are 
cramped  in  the  Umbrian  manner  which  Perugino  preserv- 
ed. Nor  is  the  Eternal  rendered  with  more  'elevation 
than  king  Sigismund  at  Rimini. 

The  portraits  in  the  group  of  the  execution  are  excel- 
lent; and  if  in  the  human  forms  generally  there  is  little 
suppleness,  there  is  yet  none  of  the  conventionaUsm  which 

'  Distaiit  episodsB  here  arc  all  much  iojured 
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became  appi^ent  later.  Hie  types  generally  are  peculiar, 
bis  costumes  often  singular;  and  had  Vaeari  related  of  him, 
instead  of  Lippi,  that  he  had  once  been  a  captive  in  Bar- 
bary,  we  should  have  believed  him. 

But  Fiero  excites  onr  surprise  and  admiration  in  the 
Vision,  in  which  an  effect  of  light  in  the  darkness,  and 
a  daring  foreshortened  view  of  an  angel,  give  a  double 
attraction  to  the  picture.  The  effect  is  similar  in  principle 
to  that  in  the  liberation  of  S.  Peter  at  Rome,  which  Ra- 
phael conceived,  no  doubt  after  be  had  studied  Piero's 
masterpieces. '  There  are,  it  is  true,  but  traces  of  Uie 
head  and  wings  of  the  heavenly  messenger;  but  the  hand 
and  arm  remain,  and  explain  the  general  movement,  which 
rivals  in  boldness  that  of  Uccelli's  Eternal  in  S.  M.  No- 
vella.' The  light  dress  of  the  figure,  the  yellow  cone  and 
sides  of  the  tent  whose  shadows  are  Unged  with  red  as  they 
verge  into  the  blackness  of  complete  obscurity,  —  the  power- 
ful cool  tone  of  the  dark  interior  giving  the  idea  of  night, 
relieved  by  the  lined  white  and  blood  red  coverlet  of  the 
Emperor's  bed,  —  the  twilight  on  the  sleeping  soldier  in 
front,  the  alternaUon  of  light  and  shade  in  the  two  sen- 
tries,^ —  the  shadows  projected  in  a  manner  appropriate  to 
a  scene  thus  illumined,  alt  combine  to  give  an  effect  similar 
to  the  reality.  The  edge  lights,  or  broad  shadows,  such  as 
that  cast  on  the  face  of  the  soldier  to  the  right  by  his 
helmet,  are  truth  itself;  yet  throughout,  the  proper  balance 
of  chiaroscuro  is  maintained,    and  the  drawing  is  rapid, 


'  Porhape  an  effect  of  light  and 
shade  Bimilar  to  this  at  Arezzo 
adorned  the  space,  which  Raphael 
afterwards  filled  with  the  libera- 
tion of  S.  Peter,  that  subject  being 
pAintcd  on  the  wall  previonsl; 
occupied  by  a  work  of  Piero's. 
This  reflection  has  already  been 
made  in  an  ablearticle  onRaphael 
and  Oio.  Santi  in  the  Quarterly 
Review.  Vol.  LXVI.  No.  CXXXI. 
p.  8. 

*  Dr.Qaye  inKnnBtblattNa.86. 
1836,    treating  of   this  piece,    af- 


firms that  there  is  no  angel  in 
the  dream  of  Constantine  and 
takes  the  mutilated  one  still  there 

'  The  sentry  in  armour,  to  the 
left,  is  in  shadow,  resting  on  bis 
lance  and  turns  his  back  almost 
completely  to  the  spectator.  The 
sentry  to  the  right  is  also  in  ar- 
mour, and  part  of  his  right  leg 
with  a  portion  of  the  floor  close 
by  it  is  repainted.  The  same  mis- 
hap has  occurred  to  the  right  leg 
of  the  sitting  soldier. 
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bold  and  correct.  No  one  can  wonder  at  the  design 
for  this  fresco  being  taken  for  one  by  Giorgione.  It  might 
have  been  assigned  with  equal  propriety  to  Correggio  or 
to  Rembrandt 

Assuming,  as  we  must,  that  this  great  series  was  com- 
menced after  the  death  of  Bicci  di  Lorenzo  in  1452)  we 
are  led  to  judge  from  the  general  similarity  of  its  exe- 
cution with  the  fresco  of  Rimini  that  it  was  completed 
shortly  after,  and  that  Piero  della  Francesca  resided  at 
Arezzo  during  1453  and  1454.  The  traces  of  his  activity 
are,  however,  not  confined  to  the  choir  of  S.  Francesco. 
A  crucified  Redeemer  between  the  Virgin  and  S.  John 
the  Evangelist,  in  a  chapel  to  the  right  of  the  portal,  be- 
trays, it  ia  true,  the  leas  able  hand  of  an  assistant  in 
Piero's  school ;'  but  a  standing  figure  of  the  Magdalen, 
between  the  Tarlati  monument  and  the  door  of  the  sa- 
cristy in  ■  the  Duomo  appears  to  have  been  painted  on 
the  wall  by  the  master  himself.  She  stands  life  size  in 
a  richly  ornamented  niche  of  feigned  marble,  with  the  cup 
in  "her  left  hand  and  the  drapery  of  her  mantle  in  her 
right ;  and  long  locks  fall  in  the  usual  thorny  style  to  her 
shoulders.  Some  affectation  in  the  movement  of  a  figure 
which  is  more  weighty  and  grave  than  feminine  or  grace- 
ful, coarse  hands  and  articulations,  are  the  usual  cha- 
racteristics of  the  master,  whose  angular  draperies  arc 
still  broad  in  the  style  of  Uccelli,  and  who  succeeds  bet- 
ter than  usual  in  giving  regularity  to  the  features  of  the 
faces.  The  mass  of  light  and  shade  is  grandly  distributed, 
and  thus  we  have  a  work  worthy  of  being  cited  amongst 
the  fine  ones  of  Piero. 

From  Arezzo  to  Borgo  S.  Sepolcro  is  no  great  distance. 
Twenty  five  miles  is  the  utmost  that  separates  the  two 
places,  and  our  artist  may  have  resided  in  his  native 
town  and  kept  his  family  there  when  busy  in  person  el- 
sewhere.   Records   and  pictures  are  still  extant  to  prove 

'  An  inscription  belovr  the  crucifixion  rnns:  "haec  cappella  ttno  Dni 
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that  numerous  commiBaions  Bowed  in  to  bim  during  a 
course  of  years  at  Borgo  S.  Sepolcro.  An  order  for  an 
altarpioce  from  the  brothers  of  the  Compagnia  delta 
Misericordia  in  that  town  is  said  to  exist,  and  may  pos- 
sibly be  found  at  a  later  time.  The  piece  to  wluch 
it  refers,  I'ebuilt  io  a  modem  and  tasteless  shape,  re- 
maiiiB  in  tbe  church  of  the  hospital  occupied  by  the 
fraternity  before  its  suppression.'  It  affords  an  example 
of  Fiero's  skill  in  tbe  handling  of  the  Florentine  oil  me- 
dium, and  proves  mor6  clearly  than  the  frescos  of  Arezzo 
the  consistent  mixture  of  Umbro-Siennese  and  Florentine 
character  forming  his  peculiar  style. 

Tbe  altarpieoe  in  its  preseDt  shape  is  a  large  wooden 
screen,  in  the  midst  of  which  an  arched  rectangle  contains 
the  Virgin  of  Mercy  under  whose  cloak  kneel  groups  of 
males  and  females  of  variouB  degree.'  The  screen  rests 
npon  four  arched  niches,  in  which  S.S.  Sebastian,  John  the 
Baptist,  a  nameless  saint,  and  Bernardino,  are  depicted,'  and 
the  whole  on  a  predella,  which  helonged  to  another  picture 
representing  Christ's  burial,  between  the  Flagellation  and 
Christ  in  the  garden,  the  Marys  at  the  sepnlchre,  and  the 
Noli  me  tangere.  The  old  predella  containing  eight  s^nts, 
amongst  whom  are  S.S.  Benedict,  Jerom,  Anthony  of  Padna, 
Francis,  Dominick,  and  three  others;*  —  the  Virgin  and  the 
angel  annunciate  of  the  aide  pinnades,  have  been  built  up 
into  pilasters  at  the  side  of  the  frame  containing  the  Vir- 
gin of  Mercy,  whibt  the  central  pinnacle  overtops  the  whole 
edifice,  and  holds  a  crucified  Saviour  between  the  Virgin  and 
Evangelist,  in  the  exact  form  of  that  in  the  Duomo  at 
Arezzo. 


'  Tho  (ratoroity  was  found  to 
have  been  an  useful  one  and  was 
alloweil  to  revive,  after  the  Bup- 
preasion.  lU  church  bad  mean- 
while been  converted  into  an  boe- 
pital,  and  in  order  to  avoid  far- 
ther change  the  company  were 
located  iD  tbeir  present  cburch 
of  S.  Rocco.  On  the  pilaster  of 
the  nltarpiece,  a  panel  at  each 
side  of  a  row  of  four  saints 
contains  thu  company's  mono^am 
M.  1.  A. 

■  Tbe  Virgin  stands  with  a  hea- 


vy crown  on  ber  head  in  a  blue 
mantle  (repainted  in  the  lights). 
Beneath  her  arms  and  under  the 
cloak,  females  stand  erect  to  the 
right,  and  kneeling  to  the  left, 
a  peoitent  of  the  compag^nia 
amongat  the  latter. 

*  These  saints  are  injured,  and 
the  colour  is  cracked  on  tbe  sur- 
face of  tbe  panel.  The  lower 
parts  are  matiiated,  or  covered  by 
the  predella. 

*  These  sniotg  are  all  more  or 
less  injured. 
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The  wbole  of  this,  piece,  with  the  exception  of  the  pre- 
della  scenes  which  seem  more  in  the  tempera  method  than 
the  rest,  is  painted  ia  the  mixed  system  already  noted  in 
the- life  of  Domenico  Veniziano,  improved  in  some  mea- 
sure by  Piero,  and  still  further  perfected  in  his  latest  ex- 
amples. The  Virgin  whose  type  as  usual  lacks  comeliness, 
is  still  fine  and  grave.  The  females  at  ber  sides  are  gra- 
ceful portraits,  .whilst  the  males,  also  impressed  with  a 
powerful  stamp  of  nature,  are  moulded  in  a  form  repro- 
duced on  a  lower  scale  by  the  school  of  Gubbio  laid  the 
punters  of  Gualdo  and  Camerino.  Equally  fine  are  the 
saints  in  the  pilasters,  though  vulgar  types.  A  threatening 
glance  in  the  open  eyes  and  a  realistic  precision  in  tho 
extremities,  not  characteristic  of  a  painter  educated  solely 
in  the  Florentine  school,  reveal  an  inspiration  derived 
from  Sienna,  The  mixture  of  Siennese  character  and  the 
Florentine  coarseness  of  Andrea  del  Castagno  ia  marked 
likewise  in  the  vulgar  crucified  Saviour,  and  in  the  some- 
what extravagantly  posed  Virgin  and  Evangelist.  A  still 
greater  want  of  selection  is  sensibly  fell  in  the  S.  Sebas- 
tian and  John  the  Baptist,  whilst  Umbrian  or  Sienncso 
spirit  of  composition,  type,  and  action  arc  most  conspicuous 
ill  the  predella.  Yet  the  whole  work  is  Piero's,  aided  per- 
haps in  the  less  important  parts  by  pupils. 

A  surprising  softness  and  fusion  of  colour  of  an  equal 
brown  tinge  marks  the  flesh  tints  in  tho  Virgin,  in  the 
figures  at  her  feet,  and  in  the  pilaster  saints;  and  the 
higher  surface  of  the  shadows  explains  tho  process  of 
handling,  which  is  carried  out  on  the  same  system  in  drap- 
eries of  powerful  primary  or  secondary  tones,  glazed  with 
half  body  colour,  and  bright  with  the  brightness  of  Van 
Eyck,  -Antonello,  Titian,  or  Giorgione. 

Whilst  Piero  thus  reveals  the  mixed  nature  of  his  man- 
ner in  a  picture  which  introduced  tho  system  of  the  Flor- 
entine innovators  into  Umbria,  he  gives  another  illustra- 
tion of  his  fancy  for  Siennese  typical  compositions  in  the 
resurrection  of  Christ,  a  fresco  adorning  the  old  Palazzo 
de'  Conservadorl  at  Borgo  S.  Sepolcro,  now  the  Monte 
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Pio. '  Following  the  arrangement  of  an  artist,  (probably 
Nicholaus  Segna)  who  in  earlier  years  had  used  this  sub- 
ject at  S.  Chiara,  a  monastery  in  this  very  city,  Piero  de- 
IjictB  the  four  guards,  weighty  and  grandly  presented  in 
armour,  asleep,  in  telling  attitudes,  one  of  them  admirably 
foreBhortened  in  front  of  the  sepulchre,  inside  of  which 
the  Savionr  has  risen  in  hie  winding  sheet,  and  grasping 
the  banner,  has  a  foot  already  on  the  ledge.  It  is  apparent 
that  the  great  object  of  the  artist  was  to  make  the  figure 
of  Christ  prominent  in  spite  of  its  station  on  a  more  dis- 
tant plane  than  the  guard;  he  succeeds  in  his  intention 
by  keeping  the  tones  of  the  foreground  and  landscape 
distance  low.  The  Saviour  whose  winding  sheet  is  drawn 
round  over  the  left  shoulder,  leaving  the  torso  and  right 
arm  bare,  is  at  once  realistic  and  colossal,  and'imposing 
as  in  the  old  Byzantine  Sienneso  examples  founded  upon 
the  antique.  The  parts  are  modelled  with  anatomical  truth. 
But  the  type  of  tie  face  is  Moorish,  with  full  lips,  straight 
broad  —  barrelled  nose,  and  hollow  eyes,  whilst  the  extrera- 
ities  are  coarse  and  common.  More  striking  for  the  science 
which  it  displays  than  pleasant  to  the  view,  this  resurrec- 
tion is  painted  with  a  breadth  almost  conventional,  and  in 
great  relief,  the  various  planes  of  light  and  shade  being 
precisely  defined  and  mapped  out.  The  broken  folds  of 
draperies,  of  double  stuff,  recall  those  of  Benozzo,  and  are 
glazed  in  shadow  over  the  local  tone,  a  system  pursued 
in  the  flesh  tints  with  equal  success.^  Greater  freedom  of 
hand,  more  impasto,  suggest  a  later  period  for  this  piece 
than  for  the  frescos  of  the  choir  of  Arezzo. 

Less  uncertainty  as  to  time  is  created  by  the  fresco  of 
8.  Louis,  originally  painted  by  Fiero  in  the  Reg^o  Tribu- 
nate of  Borgo  S.  Sepolcro,  now  in  the  "Comune"  and  dated 
1460,'  —  a  mutilated  piece  representing  the  swnt  in  the 


■  ThiB  freBCD  is  noticed  bj  Va- 
Bari  Vol.  IV.  p.  19. 

*  The  SsTionr'B  mantle  is  gla- 
led  red,  the  shadows  a  deeper 
glaie  of  the  Bame.  It  ia  anfortn- 
nste  that  verj  little  light  shoald 


flow  into  the  place  where  the  fres- 
co is  placed;  and  it  can  only  be 
■tndied  with  difficuUf. 
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mitre  and  robea  of  office  and  holding  the  crozier  and 
book. 

Of  greater  value,  however,  especially  to  the  English 
critic  who  can  now  study  a  genuine  production  of  Piero 
in  the  National  gallery,  ie  the  Baptiem  of  Christ  former- 
ly part  of  an  altarpiece  in'  the  priory  of  S.  Giovanni 
Evangelista  at  Borgo  S.  Sepolcro,  of  which  the  remainder 
is  by  another  hand. 

Christ  stands  in  the  stream,  in  the  centre  of  the  picture, 
whilst  John  pours  the  water  on  hia  head.  Three  angels  wnit 
to  the  left,  and  behind  the  Evangelist,  a  proselyte  stiips. 
In  the  distance  four  figures  in  Oriental  dress  stand  and 
cast  reflections  into  the  water  of  Jordan.  A  garden  and 
the  town  of  Borgo  S.  Sepolcro  form  the  background. 

A  serious  drawback  to  the  enjoyment  of  this  picture  is 
the  abrasion  of  its  colour  and  its  reduction  to  the  condi- 
tion of  a  preparation  euch  as  we  might  expect  to  see  in 
an  unfinished  work  by  Corre^o;  but  the  insight  which 
it  gives  into  Piero'e  mode  of  painting  in  the  Florentine 
method  of  oil  is  most  interesting.  We  have  described  in 
the  Peselli  tlie  somewhat  artless  use  of  viscous  and  lust- 
rous colours  tempered  with  a  new  medium ;  in  the  Pol- 
laiuoli,  the  introduction  of  a  mode  of  glazing  with  the 
same  vehicles  transparently  or  in  half  body.  Kero  della 
Francesca  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  whole  system.  In- 
stead of  painting  flesh  tones  of  a  certain  monotonous  va- 
lue and  marked  by  a  difficulty  of  fusion  in  the  passage 
from  light  tlirough  semitone  to  high  surface  shadow,  he 
took  advantage  of  some  successful  improvement  in  the 
liquefaction  of  the  hitherto  viscous  medium.  The  cer- 
tainty of  this  is  derived  from  the  picture  of  the  National 
gallery  as  well  as  from  earlier  and  later  examples,  in 
which  the  flesh  tints,  instead  of  obtaining  light  from  within, 
i.  e.  by    the   brightness   of  the  underground  piercing  the 

pore  noljilii  et  genorosl  virl  Lo-  {  Rur^iano  MCCCCLX."  The  lower 
(lovtci  Acciaroli  pro  msgnifico  et  j  psrt  of  the  figure  is  gone.  On  n 
eccelso  popnlo  Florentino  rectorla  frieie  of  the  aruhitootural  bsik- 
diffnlsiiint  rHpitHnci  hc  priml  ground  arc  the  letters  of  the 
vexilliferi    jnatitic      popali    ncru  {  nnme  Lodovicns. 
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Giipcq)oscd  tone,  receive  light  from  outwards,  being  pre- 
pared at  once  in  a  sort  of  dead  colour,  modified  after- 
wards by  half  bodied  preparatioDB  and  final  tranflparcnt 
glazes.  The  lights  and  shadows  are  always  given  over  ' 
the  local  flesh  tone  and  are  thus  more  plentiful  on  the 
panel,  the  whole  gaining  a  lustrous  and  pinguid  aspect  of 
much  brightness.  The  primary  colours  of  dresses  temper 
each  other  judiciously  because  of  tiie  perfect  proportion 
of  their  tone  in  the  general  harmony.  The  sky  and  dis- 
tances of  hills,  plains,  roads,  houses,  and  trees  are  pre- 
pared so  that  the  lighter  portions  (paths  for  instance) 
should  receive  light  from  the  white  underground,  this 
quality  being  attained  by  the  use  of  hardly  perceptible 
glazes;  whilst  the  parts  less  flimsily  touched  over  are 
still  mellow,  easily  spread,  and  free  from  excessive  pasto- 
sity.  It  is  thus  clear  that  Piero  had  guned  the  knowledge 
of  many  of  the  improvements  which  contributed  to  the 
greatness  of  the  Van  Eycks  and  Antouello ;  and  that  with- 
out revealing  any  material  contact  with  them,  he  had  gain- 
ed posseasion  of  a  great  advantage  in  the  use  of  vehic- 
les less  viscous,  more  manageable  and  paler  than  those  of 
the  FoUaiuoli  and  Peselli.  He  came  nearer  than  any  of 
the  Florentines  to  the  Flemish  and  Sicilian  innovators  in 
feeling  for  colour  as  well  as  in  the  technical  manner  of 
api»lying  it.  We  need  but  pause  further  to  note  that  in 
form,  in  type,  in  study  of  nude,  Piero  as  usual  draws  nn- 
Eclect  models  with  the  precision  of  Leonardo,  shows  his 
mastery  in  giving  elasticity  to  flesh  and  muscle,  and  his 
carelessness  of  aught  but  correctness  of  action  in  coarse  ex- 
tremities; we  hardly  require  again  to  point  out  the  clear 
basis  of  Greco-Roman  antique  in  his  somewhat  academic 
figures,  or  the  defect  of  angularity  in  his  drapery.  It  is 
not  unimportant  in  the  meanwhile  to  mark  that  the  ana- 
lysis of  this  and  other  productions  of  Piero  delta  Fran- 
cesca  is  not  the  only  source  from  which  the  conviction 
is  derived  that  be  painted  in  oil.  We  are  in  possession 
of  the  original  contract  in  which  the  brethren  of  the  com- 
pmiy  of  thO'Nunziata  at  Arczzo  ordered  a  standard   of 
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Piero  to  be  adorned  with  a  Virgin  and  angel  annunciate 
in  December  1466;  and  one  of  the  clausoB  of  that  contract 
is  most  important,  as  it  states  that  the  whole  picture  shall 
be  "worked  in  oil"  (lavorato  a  olio). 

Meanwhile  certain  pictures  may  be  excluded  from  the 
series  truly  attributeable  to  our  artist;  for  instance  a  por- 
trait assigned  to  him  in  the  National  gallery,  supposed  to 
rrpresent  Isotta,  the  wife  of  Sigismund  Malatesta,*  another 
portr^t  unlike  it,  yet  said  to  represent  the  same  person 
in  Mr.  Barker's  collection ,'  a  third  likeness  in  Mr.  Drury 
Lowe's  possession,^  alt  of  which  seem  io  belong  to 
other  masters,  in  order  to  revert  to  the  personal  career  of 
the  artist. 

When  the  brethren  of  the  Nunziata  sent  from  Arezzo 
to  Borgo  S.  Sepolcro  for  their  standard  in  November  1468, 
they  found  that  Piero  had  left  the  town  in  June  1467,  and 
had  taken  up  his  abode  in  the  neighbouring  place  of  La 
Bastia,  in  order-to  avoid  the  ravages  of  the  plague.  Their 
satisfaction  at  the  result  of  his  labours  is  simply  and 
warmly  recorded,  and  the  brethren  relate  how  tlie  brother- 
hood turned  out  on  the  following  Sunday  with  their  new 
purchase  at  the  head  of  a  solemn  procession;  and  the 
public  voice  of  Arezzo  proclaimed  that  Piero  della  Fran- 
cesca  had  done  his  duty;  a  verdict  which  their  present 
posterity  is  unable  to  ratify,  because  the  picture  has  perished.^ 

It  may  have  been  in  the  course  of  these  years  that 
Piero  conducted  to  a  successful  termination  a  small  panel 

'  No.  5S5  of  catalogae.  This  ia 
It  line  profile,  bat  not  certainly 
hy  Piero  dclln  Francesca.  It  has 
II  Florentine  character  with  some- 
thing  akin  to  tlie  art  of  ono  fol- 
lowing the  Btjic  of  Uccclli's  battle 


sense  confirm  the  attribution  t 
Piero  della  Franceses.  It  is,  hon 
ever,    a  good  example  of  Italia 


'  This   portrait    is    u  good  ona 
1  the  spirit  of  the  Umbrian  man- 
es, the  style  ofdrawingbeing   ner  mixed  with  that  of  Piero.    It 
nil  ailvanco  Upon  his.  was  exhibited   (No.  48.)   at   Han- 

*  One  of  these  portraits  maj  Chester.  It  is  not  by  onr  artist, 
represent  Isotta  j  that  both  should  and  we  may  bare  oci-asion  to  no- 
do  so  is  impossible.  That  of  M'.  tice  it  in  the  life  of  Gio7.  Santi. 
Barker  is  said  to  resemble  the  '  See  all  these  fai'ts  in  the  rc- 
llkenesB  on  I'isanello's  medal,  cords  already  cited  in  Giornnle 
However  that  may  be,  the  style  Storico  degli  Archiri  Toscaiii. 
of   this   pictnrc   doeii  not  in   any    1863.  p.p.  9  and  fol. 
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containing  the  portrait  of  a  man  kneeling  in  prayer  before 
S.  Jerom,  seated  frontwise,  turning  the  leaves  of  a  book, 
now  in  the  Academy  nt  Venice,  and  authenticated  by  a 
eignatnre.  The  distant  landscape,  enlivened  by  a  view  of 
a  town  very  like  that  of  Borgo  S.  Sepolcro,  the 
figures  srraoged  in  the  relative  positions  of  those  in  the 
fresco  of  Rimini,  are  very  characteristic  of  the  master, 
and  the  piece  is  on  a  level,  as  to  perfection  in  technical 
methods,  with  that  of  the  National  Gallery,  whilst  the  draw- 
ing ia  pure  and  precise  like  that  of  Verrocchio  or  Leo- 
nardo. As  tor  the  person  represented,  it  is  clear  from  his 
attitude  before  S.  Jcrom  that  that  hermit  was  his  patron ; 
and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  inscription  at  foot:  "Hier. 
Amadi.  Aug.  F."  Nor  is  it  unlikely,  since  we  know  the 
artisfs  connection  with  Sigiamund  Malatesta,  that  this 
should  be  Girolamo  the  son  of  Carlo  Malatesta  of  Sogliano 
who,  in  1464,  married  a  daughter  of  Federigo  of  Urbino.' 
The  connection  which  shortly  afterwards  arose  between 
Fiero  delta  Francesca  and  Sigismund  Malate&ta's  consistent 
enemy  the  Duke  of  Montefeltro  might  thus  become  more 
comprehensible  than  it  otherwise  would  be;  although^  in 
respect  of  patronage,  the  experience  of  centuries  proves 
that  painters  were  free  to  come  and  go  through  the  terri- 
tories, and  welcome  at  the  courts,  of  princes  bitterly  hostile 
to  each  other. 

Fausing  for  the  sake  of  recording  only  that  the  Ascen- 
sion of  the  Virgin  assigned  to  our  artist  in  S.  Chiara  of 
Borgo  S.  Sepolehro,  though  coloured  in  a  low  key  of 
tempera  like  that  of  Piero,  suggests  by  its  appearance 
the  names  of  Gerino  da  Pistoio,  or  Francesco  di  Citta  di 
Castello,  artisls  whose  style  may  be  more  accurately 
dofined  hereafter,*  we  are  led  to  inquire  the  time  when 


I  Venice  Academy,  Pinacoteca 
Renier  No.  419.  On  the  tnink  of 
a  tree  to  the  left,  bearing  a  cru- 
cifix,  Xre  the  words:  "Petri  de 
Bugo  Sui  acpulcri  opai."  Many 
of  the  glaEex  and  finesses  are 
gone     iiuil    llio    piece  is    now    a 


See 


slightly  tinted  chi 
for  facts  respecting  Girolamo, 
Ugolini  (F.)  Sloria  dei  Conti 
d'Urbino,  post  8".  Florence  1869. 
Vol.  II.  p.p.  27.  28. 

>  This   altavpiece   in  8.  Cliiarn 
(of  old  S.  AgostiDO,  has  been  as- 
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our  Umbro -Florentine  made  bis  way  again  across  the 
hills  to  the  Eastern  side  of  the  crest  dividing  the  Mar- 
ches from  Tuscany,  and  received  employment  in  Ur- 
bino.  The  records  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Corpus  Domini 
assist  ns  to  solve  thie  difficulty.  They  tell  us  that  Piero 
was  invited,  in  April  1469,  to  paint  an  altarpiece,  and 
that  the  expenses  of  bis  journey  were  pwd  by  Giovanni 
Santi  the  father  of  Hapbael. ' 

This  waa  a  time  when  the  Duke  of  UrbinO  was  in  the 
enjoyment  of  great  power  and  wealth.  He  was  captain 
general  of  the  Florentine  league,  Florence,  Naples,  —  and 
Milan ,  agtunet  the  Pope  and  Venice.  -  He  bad  already  bo- 
gun  vast  architectural  enterprises  under  the  direction  of 
Luciano  Lauranna,  a  Dalmatian  it  is  thought,  who  was 
afterwards  succeeded  by  the  Florentine  Baccio  Pontelli. 
Francesco  di  Giorgio  was  his  adviser  in  the  art  of  fortifica- 
tion ,  Santi  one  of  the  artiste  who  most  illustrated  his  state. 
That  such  a  man  should  employ  Piero  della  Francesca  when 
he  appeared  under  the  auspices  of  Santi  in  Urbino,  was 
natural  enough;^  and  accordingly  it  seems  that  Piero,  who 
is  not  known  to  have  carried  oat  the  commission  for  the 
altarpiece  of  the  Corpns  Domini,  was  soon  at  the  service 

signed   to  Piero  della   FraDceBca  Piero  delU  E^anceBca  an  ascen- 

'  by  thb  aDDotatora  of  the  last  edi-  sion  in  S.  M.  de'  8erTi   at  Bor^ 

tion  of  Vasari  (Vol  IV.  note  3  to  S.  Sepolcro.     It  is  Btrange  that  a 

p.  18).    It  represents  the  ascea-  man    of    his    experience    abould 

sion    of    the   Virgin   between  six  have    confounded    the    works    of 

pldying  and  singing  angels.  Below  this    great   master  with  a  purely 

are    8.S.  Francis,    Jerom,  Lonis  Sienneae  prodaction.   Bat  see  pos- 

and  Chiara.     In  the  distance  are  tea,  Benvenuto  di  OiovannL 

the  jonthfal   Baptist,  8.  Thomas,  '     Santi      ennmerates        Piero 

and  the  12  Apostles.  It  is  a  care-  amongst  bis  great  Italian  cotem- 

fully    ezscnted    piece    of    feeble  porarias.    (See   Pongileoni's   Elo- 

cbaracter.    Francesco   di  Citta  di  glo,  ub.  Bop.  p.  73.)  The  record  of 

Castello,  one  of  the  painters  sug-  the  latter's  arrival  in  UrbiDO  is  in 

gested  In  the  text,  has  manj  Tea-  the  same  author  p.  75. 

tures  of  the  school   of  Pem^^no  *  Fra   Lnca  Pacioliin  "Snmma 

combined  with  a  mode  of  drawing  de  Arithmetica"  calls  Piero  (De- 

reminiscent  of  that  of  Piero  della  dication  of  1494  to  Ottidnbaldo  of 

FranccBcaj      bis     figures      being  Urbino)  "rassid no  de  la  excellen- 

thin   and  angalar.  He  approaches  laV,  D.Caaa  familiars."  (ap.  Pas- 

Pemgino  most  in  a  picture  at  savant,  Baphael  Vol.  I.  p.  480)  so 
Citta  di  Castello.  Passavant  (Ka- 1  that  Piero  was  well  known  to  two 
phael.  Vol.  1.  p.  433.)  assigns  to  |  snccesBivc  dnkes  of  Urbino. 

VOL.   II.  35 
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of  Federigo,  painting  a  Flagellation,  intended,  it  was  said, 
allegoricaJly  to  iltuBtrate  the  last  days  of  Odd'  Antonio  of 
Montefeltro, '  and  an  apotheosis  with  portnuts  of  the  Duke 
and  his  wife,  Battista  Sforza. 

The  melancholy  fat«  of  Odd' Antonio  di  Montefeltro  is 
historic  He  perished  with  his  minions,  Tommaso  dell'- 
Agnelio  of  Rimini,  and  the  apostolic  protonotary  Manfredo 
de' Carpi,  under  the  blows  of  men  who  in  their  age  had 
at  least  the  excuse  of  revenge  for  atrocious  wrong  to  urge 
in  mitigation  of  their  actions.^  '  It  is  a  tradition  preserved 
by  the  historians  of  Urbino,  that  three  portraits  of  persons 
in  local  costume  standing  outside  the  portico  in' which 
Piero  delta  Francesca  depicted  tlie  Flagellation ,  are  like- 
nesses .of  the  murdered  Prince  and  his  advisers.'  Others 
suppose  the  persons  to  be  Goidubaldo  the  father.  Odd' 
Antonio  and  Federigo  his  lawful  and  illegitimate  sons. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  picture  which  Piero  here  completed 
on  the  innovating  system,  still  further  improved  since 
the  completion  of  the  Baptism,  is  the  finest  that  he  had 
yet  produced.  Preserved  in  the  sacristy  of  the  Duomo 
at  Urbino^  it  represents  Pilate  seated  at  a  distance  oii 
his  chair  of  state,  under  a  splendid  porch,  in  the  midst  of 
which  the  naked  Saviour  is  fast  to  a  pillar  crowned  with 
an  idol,  and  receives  the  flagellation  from  three  executioners, 
whilst  outside  to  the  right,  and  at  the  top  of  a  street  re- 
treating to  a  distance  of  trees  and  sky,  stands,  in  closer 
proximity  to  the  spectator,  the  group  we  have  endeavoured 
to  describe.* 

Piero  had  now  polished  the  style  but  partially  deve- 
loped at  Arezzo.  As  a  geometer,  an  architect,  and  a  master 
of  perspective,  he  shines  alike,  giving  a  beautiful'  form  to 


■  Quids  di  Urbino.  p.  1,  Ugo- 
-  linL  Stgris  nb.  lati.  Vol.  I.  p.  293. 

*  Tbe  sEaaasini  aesired  tbe  lives 
of  tbe  minioDH  not  that  of  Od- 
dantonio.  Thej  fonnd  it  impos- 
■ible  to  compass  the  former  with- 
out the  latter. 

'  In  the  National  gallery 


of  186S  a  motto,  "convenerunt  in  '  puli 


nnum",  is  said  to  be  inscribed 
near  tbe  Ggaret.  That  motto  has- 
somehow  disappeared.  See  catal. 
p.  93. 

*  On  the  itep  of  the  plat- 
form on  which  Pilate  sits  id  pro- 
file, to  the  left,  are  the  words: 
Opns    Petri    de  Bnrgo    eci.    se- 
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the  colonnade  in  whicb  the  priacipal  scene  is  placed,  dis- 
tributing the  figures  with  judgment  on  tlieir  planes, 
and  imparting  to  them  their  exact  shad^  of  tone  with 
sufficient  relief.  The  senae  of  depth  and  rotundity  is 
naturally  assisted  by  carefulness  and  cleanness  of  tone, 
great  softness  and  fusion  of  colour,  and  a  perfect  keeping 
in  the  parts,  productive  of  a  grand  unity.  Yet  Piero's 
neglect  of  ail  but  the  block  of  human  Form  is  perceptible 
as  ever.' 

A  still  more  finished  example  of  the  technical  progress 
of  our  painter  is  the  diptych  at  the  Uffizi,  in  which  the 
fair  side  of  Federigo's  countenance,  left  untouched  for- 
tunately for  him  in  a  tourney,  faces  the  profile  of  bis  wife.' 
Neither  are  agreable  types,  but  nothing  can  exceed  the 
Leonardcsque  precision  of  the  drawing  or  the  softness  and 
fusion  of  the  impasto.  The  obverse  of  each  portrait 
contains  a  triumph,  in  one  of  which  Federigo  is  driven 
on  a  car,  engraved  in  these  pages,  and  Battista  is 
seated  on  another  with  similar  accompaniments.  Both 
allegories  are  handled  with  the  same  talent  as  the  por- 
traits,  in  landscapes  of  a  charming  expanse,  in  the  mixed 
medium  improved  by  Francesca  in  a  manner  quite  original 
and  purely  Florentine.  If  in  the  representation  of  the 
horse  at  Arezzo  he  shows  imperfection,  he  is  now  free 
from  that  reproach;  those  which  drive  the  triumphal  cars 
of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Urbino  being  fine  and  pre- 
cisely drawn  like  those  of  Verrocchio.  Kor  can  one  re- 
frain from  comparing  these  masterpieces,  produced  at  least 
as  early  as  1472,  with  the  altarpiece  of  Justus  of  Ghent 
in  B.  Agatha  at  Urbino,  which  was  completed  twc  years 
later.  Italian  art,  obviously,  had  nothing  to  gfun  either 
from  this  second  rate  Fleming  or  from  Van  der  Goes, 
whose  works  at  S.  Maria  Nuova  of  Florence,  if  justly  as- 


'  A  eenaible  diaadTBintBge  to  I  '  No.  1007  gallery  of  the  UfGiL 
the  picture  ia  the  horizontal  vplitllt  ia  nstarHl  to  inppoBe  that  these 
in  it  and  a  breach  in  the  head  of  portraitBahouldhaveheeneiecnted 
the  centra  jiortTait  in  the  right  before  1472,  which  ia  the  yenr 
band  group.  |  of  Battista  Bforea'd  death. 

35* 
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aigned  to  bim,  are  second  to  thoae  of  Fiero  della  Fran- 
cesco. 

These  however  are  not  all  the  works  with  which  our 
artist  graced  the  city  of  Urbino.  We  must,  it  is  true, 
withdraw  hie  name  from  the  six  panels  of  apostles 
given  to  him  in  the  Duomo,  of  which  a  description  shall 
he  deferred  to  the  life  of  Giovanni  Santi*,  bat  he  is  clearly 
the  author  of  a  splendid  picture  in  S.  Ohiara  representing 
a  circular  temple  of  two  stories,  flanked  by  a  line  of  edi- 
fices at  each  side,  carried  out  with  the  taste  and  science 
for  which  Piero  is  already  known,  drawn  in  good  per- 
spective with  the  greatest  feeling  for  the  gradual  breaking 
ap  of  tones  according  to  the  receding  planes  which  they 
colour.  Fiero  della  Franceses  may  indeed  at  this  time 
have  matured  his  treatise  on  perspective  composed,  accord- 
ing to  Fra  Luca  Facioli  at  Borgo  S.  Sepolcro,  in  the 
vulgar  tongue,  and  translated  into  Latin  by  his  friend 
"Maestro  Matteo;'  for  though  Fra  Luca  only  states  the 
fact  in  his  "Somma  de  Arithmetical  published  in  1494, 
he  does  not  indicate  the  exact  period  in  which  Piero 
wrote.  Pacioli,  who  has  been  very  unjnsUy  accused  of 
plagiarism  and  the  plunder  of  his  friend's  work,  is  really 
very  innocent  of  the  charge,  and  always  spe^s  of  Fran- 
cesca  with  a  reverence  quite  extraordinary.  It  is  from 
one  of  hia  works,  indeed,  that- we  learn  the  artist's  exist- 
ence as  late  as  1509,  as  he  declares  in  his  treatise  on  archi- 
tecture published  in  that  year,  that  Piero  "is  still  alive  in 
those  daya,  having  been  monarch  of  art,  when  he  still 
had  power  to  work,  as  is  proved  in  Urbino,  Bologna  and 
Ferrara,  on  the  wall,  on  canvass,  in  oil  and  distemper, 
especially  in  the  city  of  Arezzo." 

But  this  statement  is  further  of  interest,  as  it  shows 
that  Piero,  who  does  not  seem  to  have  become  blind,  as 
Vasari  states,'  but  to  have  been  gradually  incapacitated 

■  Fra  Laca  Pacioli,  Somma  del  *  Vas.  Vol.  IV.  p.  23.  atatea 
Aritbmetica.  VoL  I.  p.  68.  tergo,  that  Piero  became  blind  io  1168. 
ap.  Ilarzen.  iib.  iup.  Arrhiv.  1856.  Tet  he  wan  in  full  poiteiaion  of 
p.  230.  I  his   eyesight  in   1400    at  Urbino, 
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fur  work  by  age,  not  only  painted  at  Arezzo  and  Urbino, 
but  at  Bologna  and  Ferrara.  At  Bologna  there  are  no 
traces  of  his  Btay,  but  at  Ferrara  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  he  resided;*  and  sufficient  confirmfilion  of  Fra 
Luca  and  Vaaari's  assertion  to  that  effect  is  at  band. 
The  latter  indeed  is  more  than  usually  circumstantial  in 
affirming  that  Piero,  whilst  at  work  either  at  Pesaro  or 
Ancona,  was  invited  to  Ferrara  by  Duke  Borso  who 
caused  him  to  adorn  many  rooms  in  his  palace.  These 
however  were  removed  later,  on  the  occasion  of  Ercole's 
reduction  of  the  building  to  a  new  form;  and  the  pictures 
were  lost 

The  palace  of  Scbifanoia,  literally  "Begone  dull  care", 
was  decorated  between  1450  and  1468  by  Duke  Borso. 
Duke  Ercole  his  successor  altered  it  in  1469)  by  taking 
down  the  old  roof  and  adding  a  story  to  the  edifice.'  It 
is  very  likely  tJiat,  in  the  repairs,  Fiero's  frescos  perished. 
But  he  had  lived  long  enough  at  Ferrara  to  exercise  a 
marked  influence  on  the  painters  of  the  place,  where  in- 
deed he  must  have  had  many  assistants.  This  is  clearly 
proved  by  some  of  the  frescos  in  the  upper  story  of  the 
Sch if anoia  which  were  recovered  from  whitewash  in  1840, 
one  series  of  which  representing  the  triumphs  of  Minerva 
Venus  and  Apollo  is  composed  and  carried  out  in  the 
spirit  of  his  schooling. 

In  the  first  of  these,  Mineiva  on  a  platform  car,  graced 
with  a  cnpid  at  bach  corner  holding  festoons ,  is  driven 
round  into  the  foreground  by  two  anicoma ,  parting  with  her 
equipage  two  gronps  of  men  and  women  bnsy  at  various 
avocations  in  a  Inndscape.  In  the  second,  Venus  led  by 
swans,  holds  Mars  captive  on  his  knees  before  her,  amidst 


and  probably  becfttne  ailing  later, 
the  words  of  PacioU  indicating 
Ihnt  ubont  1606  be  was  no  lon- 
ger iible  for  work. 

'  "Nam  in  pietura  arte  qnis  pre- 
■tantior  Petro  Burgbenai,  Uelloi- 
Koqae  FcrrarienBi  (?)"  Leonar- 
do Feaareie.  Spe  ccbio  dcH  e 
Lapidi  fol.  Venice  1516.  p.4e. 


»  B»ru£faldi  (G.)  Vite  de  Pitt 
etc,  Ferrarese.  8".  Ferrara  1844. 
Vol.  I.  p.  69.  Ladercht  (C.)  (La 
Pittura  Ferrarese  8'-  Ferrara. 
1656.  p.  25.)  urges  that  Piero 
could  not  paint  after  1469,  tieing 
blind  since  1468,  but  we  have 
■een  that  tbis  date  is  not  correct, 
and  we  doubt  the  blindness  alto- 
gether. 
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groups  of  musicians.  In  the  fourth,  Apollo's  car  hamessecl 
with  four  horses  of  various  colours,  is  guided  by  Aurora 
and  accompanied  hj  gronps  of  nude  children,  whilst  various 
incidents  fill  the  rest  of  the  picture.  The  series  is  cou- 
tinned  in  the  same  spirit  as  to  subject,  but  with  a  distinct 
decline  in  the  skill  of  the  artists,  on  the  neighbonring  walls. 

The  three  principal  frescos  exhibit  character  hardly 
akin  to  that  which  marks  the  pure  Ferrarese  school.  I^or 
is  it  the  Paduan  style  which  esclasively  prevails  in  them. 
The  dominant  manner  is  the  Umbnan  of  Piero  della  Fran- 
cesca,  a  manner'  reminiBcent  in  some  respect  of  that 
peculiar  to  Benedetto  Buonfigti,  revealing  at  least  as 
close  a  contact,  through  Piero  della  Francesca,  between 
the  Ferrarese  and  Perugian  as  between  the  Ferrarese  and 
Paduan  schools.  The  heads  in  some  groups  of  the  triumph 
of  Minerva  are  detached  from  each  other,  and  are  marked 
by  types,  which  betray  the  influence  of  Piero's  school. 
The  composition  in  the  three  frescos  is  grander,  more 
geometrically  correct  and  less  defective  in  style  than  those 
uf  a  pure  Ferrarese  of  the  time  could  be,  and  more  in  the 
spirit  of  the  punter  of  Borgo  S.  Sepolcro.  They  arc  in 
fact  executed  by  men  educated  in  his  school  and  clearly 
prove  the  great  influence  of  his  style  and  teaching  in 
Ferrara. 

We  have  said  Buonfigli's  works  recal  in  a  like  manner 
the  influence  of  Piero.  Great  uncertainty  exists  as  to 
when  Fiero  was  at  Ferula.  There  is  however  an  altar- 
piece  by  him  in  the  academy  of  that  place;  and  it  is,  no 
doubt,  the  very  picture  described  minutely  by  Vasari  and 
recorded  by  Mariotti'  as  adorning  in  bis  time  the  convent 
of  S.  Antonio.  It  is  a  large  gablepiece,  with  the  Virgin 
and  child  enthroned  in  the  centre;  four  stunts  in  the  niches 
at  her  sides;  the  Annunciation  in  the  upper  space,  and  ' 
two  B&iata  in  a  mutilated  predella.  The  Virgin  annunciate 
is  like  all  those  of  Piero;  the  angel  more  gentle  in  mien 
tbui  usual.  The  enthroned  Madonna  is  not  comely,  nor 
is  the  infant  pleasing  in  its  nakedness  because  of  its  ex- 


'  Lett.  Pit.  Qb.  sop.  p.  126. 
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cesBive  fatness  and  the  ugliness  of  its  type;  yet  this  type 
seem&  to  have  served  as  a  model  for  the  Boccati  of  Ca- 
merino,  Hatteo  of  Gualdo  and  Bartolommeo  &f  Foligno; 
nor  is  it  clear  that  Buonfigli  disdained  to  take  an  inspir- 
ation from  it.  The  saints  are  more  or  less  short  in  sta- 
ture and  common  in  aspect;  and  the  cramped  fingers  of  a 
S.  Francis  are  the  same  that  we  have  seen  in  the  picture 
of  the  Spedate  at  Borgo  S.  Sepolcro.  Still  this  is  a  genuine 
work  by  Pieto,  painted  imperfectly  on  the  mixed  system, 
in  colours  of  much  fusion,  but  of  a  low  key  on  a  brownish 
preparation,  marked  by  high  surface  bitumen  shadows. 
The  draperies,  too,  have*  the  involutions  and  angularity  of 
those  of  the  PoUaiuoli  and  Benozzo  Gozzoli. 

In .  Fiero's  manner,  but  not  more  attractive  than  the 
foregoing,  is  a  Vii^n  and  child  between  two  angels  in 
the  convent  church  of  S.  M.  delle  Orazie  outside  Sini- 
gaglia,  a  mixed  tempera  panel  of  high  surface  shadows 
and  hard  leaden  yet  translucid  colour,  in  which  the 
plcasanter  forms  of  angels  contrast  with  an  infant  of  the 
same  type  as  that  of  the  Perugian  altarpiece.'  Other  panels 
may  be  thrown  together  as  follows: 

At  Borgo  S.  Sepolcro,  in  posBeBsion  of  the  Harini  Fran- 
ceschi,  descendants  of  Piero,  is  a  portrait  in  oil  of  Fiero  della 
Fiancesca,  common  enongh  and  of  a  later  time,  but  perhaps 
a  copy  of  that  from  which  Vasaii  derived  hia  woodcut  of 
the  painter. 

In  the  same  family  collection,  four  small  saints,  a  little  more 
than  half  length,  repieaenting  S.Anthony  between  S.S.Chlara, 
Apollonia  and  another  figure,  mnch  damaged  and  repainted, 
but  still  in  Piero's  character. 

In  Mr.  Barker'!  collection  in  London,  formerly  belon^ng,  we 
believe,  to  the  Marini  Fraaceschi,  is  a  Virgin  kneeling 
before  the  naked  infant,  with  five  singing  or  playing 
angels  on  one  side,  8.  Joseph  on  the  other,  and  two  shep- 
herds in  the   landscape   distance.'     This   piece  is   injured 


■  The  diatanoe  U  arcliitectnrki,  |  *  Thii  picture  wkb  taken  to 
the  figores  hftlf  length ;  a  land- 1  Florence  for  sale,  and  is  descri- 
scape  may  be  leeo  throngh  a  win- 1  bed  bj  the  aanot.  of  Vae.  Tol.IV. 
dow.  The  piece  ia  injured  at  I  note  to  p.p.  13.  14.  aa  in  the  bands 
regards  colour.  |of  Sign.  Cav.  Frescobaldt. 
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in  coloar  and  seems  to  have  remained  unfioisbed.  It  is 
painted  with  macb  impasto  and  of  a  brown  tone.  Tbe 
abepherds  and  S.  Joseph  are,  as  regards  vnlgarity  of  type, 
reminiscent  of  Signorelli,  who  is  known  to  have  been  Piero's 
pupil.  As  a  work  of  art  this  is  preferable  to  tbe  panels 
of  Perugia  and  8inigaglia. 

Al  Villa  di  Catlello,  a  coronation  of  the  Virgin  with  saints, 
in  tbe  convent  of  S.  Cecilia,  is  falsely  assigned  to  our 
master,  and  seems  more  properly  attributable  to  Ridolfo 
Ghirlandaio  or  Granacd's  youthful  time,  when  under  the 
tuition  of  their  master  Domenico. 

Hilan  can  boast  of  no  genuine  work  by  Piero,  and  tbe 
resurrection  with  saints,  on  the' outer  face  of  tbe  portal  of 
S.  8epolcro,  is  a  fresco  of  tbe  Lombard  school. ' 

Tbe  master's  influence  at  Arezzo  is  apparent,  although  ils 
fruits  are  not  of  a  high  order,  in  a  fresco  of  the  Virgin  and 
Saints  (life  size),  inscribed  with  the  date  of  1483,  in  the 
Palazzo  del  comune;*  and  in  a  Madonna  between  8.  S.  Be- 
nedict and  Bernard,  dated  1502,  a  fresco  in  the  sacristy  of 
S.  Bernardino. 

Having  thus  brought  to  a  close  the  lifo  of  Piero  della 
Francesca  and  described  the  advantages  which  accrued  to 
Italian  art  from  his  great  and  pecnliar  talent,  it  is  but  a 
just  tribute  to  his  memory  to  add,  that,  having  formed  the 
bold  and  vehement  style  of  Luca  Signorelli,  their  com- 
bined ioflaence  extended  to  all  tbe  school's  of  their  nat- 
ive country.  Both  these  artists  were  connected  with  the 
court  of  Federigo  of  Urbino,  assisting  to  produce  an 
exotic  splendour  which  waned  soon  after;  because  the  pro- 
tection first  given  to  art  was  too  soon  withdravra  after 
it  had  begun  to  strike  a  local  root  in  the  person  of 
Oiovanni  Santi.  Raphael's  early  studies  derived  a  bene- 
ficent impulse  from  Piero  della  Francesca  through  Santi, 
but,  for  want  of  safficient  support  at  home,  required  the 
direction  of  Pemgino.  ,  In  the  same  way  the  schools 
of  the  Adriatic  side  of  central  Italy  felt  the  effects  of 


'  This  ia  assigned  to  PUro  b; 
Vai.  Vol.  IV.  p.  18.  A  pioiura  of 
B.  BetDardino  and  mngeU  (No.  11. 
in  the  Brera  and  uiigned  there 
to  M«nt«giiH)  IB  given  by  Harden 


erroneoTiBly  to  Piero  della  Fran- 
ceica.  See  Arcbiv.  nb.  sup.  p.  233. 

*  Tbii  fresco  ii  assigDed  i 
eously  to  Piero  hj  TlarEen. 
Arcbiv.  ub.  sup,  p.  iSS. 


See 
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Piero's  genius,  until  Venetian  and  Paduan  artiets  invaded 
the  MarcheB.  Melozzo  da  Forli  omongBt  others  derived 
mncli  from  contact  with,  or  study  of,  Piero,  and  strength- 
ened by  his  example  the  same  fibre  in  Santi  which  had 
already  been  made  to  vibrate  by  the  master  whom  they 
had  both  known  and  honoured.  Such  indeed  was  Melozzo'a 
power  over  Santi's  style  that  some  of  the  productions  dae 
to  the  latter  show  many  characteristic  features  noticeable  in 
the  works  of  Melozzo's  pupil,  Marco  Palmezzano.  A  clump 
of  artists  headed  by  Piero  della  Francesca,  most  of  them 
Umbro-Florentine,  that  is,  commingling  Florentine  maxims 
with  an  Umbrian  nature,  were  thus  mainly  instrumental  in 
giving  a  powerful  impulse  in  a  particular  direction,  to  Ita- 
lian art. 

The  name  of  Piero  della  Francesca  in  union  with  that 
of  one  Fra  Camovale  has  been  alluded  to  by  many  authors. 
The  connection  of  this  monk's  name  with  extant  paintings 
is  authenticated  by  no  records  whatever.  He  is  casually 
mentioned  by  Vasari,  in  a  life  of  Bramante,  as  the  author 
of  a  picture  in  S.  M.  della  Bella  at  Urbino,  of  which  the 
subject  is  not  given, '  and  the  following  facts  are  stud  by 
Fungileoni  to  refer  to  him:^ 

He  was  called  Baitolommeo ,  the  son  of  Gio.  di  Bartolo 
Oorrsdini  and  entered  the  Domiuican  order.  In  1456  (the 
record  is  given)  he  was  absolved  by  mutual  consent  from 
the  duty  of  painting  a  picture  for  the  company  of  Curpus 
Cristi  at  Urbino.  In  1461,  he  performed  the  duties  of  pie- 
vano  or  curate  in  S.  OaeBiano  of  Cavallino  near  Urbino, 
and  there  are  further  records  of  his  existence  in  the  same 
capadty  at  the  same  place  till  1488. 

So  far,  it  appears  that  a  certain  Dominican  friar  of  the 
name  of  Bartolommeo  di  Gio.  Corradini  was  a  punter  at 
Urbino  about  the  year  1456.  There  is  no  proof  that  this 
Bartolommeo  should  have  gone  by  the  name  of  Camovale, 
nor  is  there  any  authentic  memorial  of  his  works.  Fungi- 
leoni adds  however  from  certain  statements  furnished  to  him 
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out  of  the  convent  of  S.  Bernardino  of  Urbino,  which  he 
(jnotea  at  eecond  hand  (and  which  Btill  exist  in  the  very 
words  of  Padre  Pungileoni  in  the  convent  above  named, 
being  drawn  up  apparently  in  the  laet  century),  "about 
this  time  (1472)  the  altatpiece  of  the  high  altar  (of  S.  Ber- 
nardino) was  painted  by  Fra  Bartolommeo  called  F.  Car- 
novale,  because  the  Virgin  is  a  portrait  of  the  Duchess 
Battista  Sforza  wife  of  Duke  Federico,  and  the  infant  on 
the  Virgin's  lap  is  the  likeness  of  the  son  borne  to  the 
Duke  by  the  said  Duchess."' 

It  b  to  be  submitted  that  this  is  a  very  untrustworthy 
authority  for  assigning  to  Fra  Camovale  the  altarpiece  of 
S.  Bernardino  at  Urbmo,  which  now  hangs  in  the  gallery 
vf  the  Brera  at  Milan.^ 

llie  Viigin,  of  life  size,  is  represented  there  enthroned 
under  a  semidome  rivalling  in  architectural  beauty  the  cre- 
ations of  Leon  Battiata  Alberti.  The  infant  ChnBt  iit  stret- 
ched on  her  knees,  adored  by  her  and  by  a  kneeling  &gaie 
of  Federigo  of  Urbino  in  armour  at  her  feet  Four  angels 
are  in  couples  at  the  Virgin's  side  supported  by  SS.  Jeroui, 
Bernardino  and  John  the  Baptist  (left),  Francis,  Peter  Mar- 
tyr, and  another  (right). 

This  is  a  picture  on  the  system  of  Piero  della  Francesca, 
with  scientific  perspectiTe,  with  a  geometrical  division  of 
lines,  of  light,  and  of  shadow.  The  Bgnres  seem  only  subser- 
vient to  an  effect  of  chiaroscuro,  being  |i1aced  side  by 
side  without  much  variety.  The  child  has  the  peculiar 
type  of  the  least  pleasing  ones  painted  by  Piero.  The 
angels  are  in  his  well  known  mould  and  dress,  but  like 
the  rest  of  the  picture,  on  a  lower  scale  of  art  than  his. 
The  stamp  of  the  master's  school,  without  the  impress  of 
his  hand,  is  marked.  The  colour  is  of  full  impasto  and 
of  a  leaden  grey,  in  good  keeping  however,  because 
of  the  judicious  distribution  of  the  lights  and  shades 
in  juxtaposition.  That  the  work  may  have  been  by 
one  of  Piero's  pupils  is  evident.  It  is  of  the  same  class, 
and    shares    defects    already  visible  in  the  Madonna  at 

■  lb.  p.  &3.        *  No.  111.  Brer«  CaUlogne. 
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SiDigaglia  or  the  altarpiece  of  Perugia,  and  to  a  less 
extent,  in  the  panel  at  the  Spedale  of  Borgo  S.  Sepolcro. 
We  know  but  of  one  aBsistant  or  pupil  of  Piero  besides 
Luca  SigDoreUi  and  Don  Bartolommeo  della  6atta,  and 
that  is  Lorentino  d'Angelo  of  Arezzo,'  whose  works  are 
however  not  preserved.  If  the  author  of  the  Brera  pic- 
ture be  Fra  Camovale,  we  add  to  the  liet  another  pupil 
whose  picture  was  completed  possibly  about  1472,  the  date 
named,  or  perhaps  later.  The  same  hand  bad  clearly  a 
share  in  other  works  assigned  to  Piero  della  Fruicesca, 
and  until  records  shall  have  settled  the  matter,  Fra  Car- 
novale's  name  may  be  taken  as  a  conventional  one  to 
indicate  works  beuing  the  impress,  but  not  revealiug  the 
perfect  manner  of  a  greater  master. 

In  this  class  we  shall  at  once  place  a  S.  Michael  trampling 
the  dragon  and  carrying  the  monster's  head  in  one  hand, 
a  picture  now  in  Sir  Charles  E^tlake's  collection.  We  ■ 
have  here  again  the  tendency  to  give  effects  of  light  and 
shade,  perhaps  better  and  brighter  colour  of  rich  impasto. 
A  Virg^  and  child  belonging  to  the  Marquis  d'Azeglio 
belongs  to  the  same  order. 

In  conclusion,  a  just  surprise  may  be  expressed  that  ' 
Vasari  should  in  his  life  of  Bramante  make  Fra  Camo- 
vale  the  great  architect's  teacher  in  his  art  and  in  perspec- 
tive, when  it  is  certain  that,  being  bora  in  1444,  be  (Bra^ 
mante)  might  have  learat  from  Laciano  Lauranna,  or  other 
great  professors,  such  as  Piero  della  Francesca. 

'  See  YaB.  Vol.  IV.  p.  22. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

MELOZZO  OF  FOHLI  AND  MARCO  PALMEZZANO. 


The  name  of  Sixtus  the  fourth  has  frequently  been  no- 
ticed in  these  pages.  During  a  long  pontificate  of  thirteen 
years,  he  promoted  the  IntereEts  of  artista  in  Italy  with  a 
zeal  scarcely  surpassed  by  later  popes.  He  bad  not  been 
long  raised  to  the  cbmr  of  S.  Peter  before  be  undertook 
a  series  of  great  architectural  and  pictorial  enterprises. 
,  He  caused  the  Sixtine  chapel  to  be  erected  in  1473)  the 
Vatican  library  to  be  restored  in  1475,  and  the  churches 
of  S.S.  Apostoli,  S.  Pietro  in  Vinculis  and  S.  Sisto  at  Roma 
to  assume  a  new  shape.  His  relatives,  the  Delia  Koverea 
and  RiarioB  shared  his  partiality  for  architectural  improve- 
ments; and  the  whole  family  favoured  with  its  regard, 
or  supported  by  wages,  a  crowd  of  architects  and  painters 
from  every  province  of  Italy.  We  have  seen  with  what 
perseverance  Sixtns  the  fourth  called  in  saccession,  to 
Rome,  Botticelli,  Ghirlanduo,  Cosimo  Rosselli,  Penigino 
and  Signorelli.  His  chief  architect,  Baccio  FootelU,'  bred 
under  Francesco  Giovanni  Francione  at  Florence,  distin- 
guished himself  so  remarkably  that  Federigo  of  Monte- 
feltro  who  had  perhaps  made  his  acquaintance  at  the 
wedding  of  his  daughter  to  Giovanni  della  Rovere  in  1472, 
was  induced  to  engage  him  for  the  completion  of  his  pa- 
laces at  Urbino  and  Gubbio.  But  Sixtus  was  not  content 
to  think  that  Roman  pontiffs  should  always  be  obliged  to 
ransack  the  cities  of  the  Peninsula  for  artists,  and  he  de- 
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termined  to  fouod  and  to  endow  an  academy  at  Rome 
under  the  patronage  of  S.  Luke.  He  gave  that  body  a 
constitution  which  was  promulgated  with  great  solemnity ; 
and  he  succeeded  at  once  in  enrolling  several  masters  in 
its  register. 

FromineDt  amongst  these  was  Melozzo  of  Forli  whose 
name,  inscribed  in  his  own  band  "MeloUus  pic.  Pa."  (Pic- 
tor  Papalis),  is  one  of  the  foremost  in  that  interesting 
record. ' 

Forli,  Melozzo's  native  place  had  long  been  under 
the  sway  of  the  local  family  of  the  Ordelaffi.  It  had 
not  been  celebrated  for  giving  birth  to  any  remarkable 
punter  in  the  earlier  centuries,  but  it  had,  like  most 
cities,  fostered  the  exertions  of  local  artists,  as  the  narra- 
tive in  these  pages  sufficiently  shows.  It  continued  to  do 
BO,  as  may  be  fully  proved  by  more  moduli  examples, 
at  Fomo,  at  Imola,  Fesaro,  and  Ancona.^ 

It  was  the  fortune  of  Melozzo  to  rise  into  manhood  at 
a  period  when  the  influence  of  Fiero  della  Francesca  was 
powerfully  felt  throughout  those  parts  of  Italy  in  which 
Forli  is  situated.     He  was  of  the  Ambrosi  of  Forli  and 

■  MelchioiTi  (MarchesB  O.)  So- 
tizie  iatorno  alia  ViCa  .  .  .  di  Me- 
lozED  da  Forli.  8''.  Rome.  1836  p. 
29.  «p.  comm.  to  Vbb.  Vol.  IV. 
p.  202. 

*  ThDB  at  Fomo,  between  Forli 
and  Ravenna,  in  a  cburch  whose 
erection  is  certified  b;  the  fol- 
lowing insciiption  in  it;  "Ana 
Giiibileo  1460  mi  Piero  Biancho 
de  DaTBZEO  .  .  ,  fece  fare  qnesta 
Santa  Chiesa,"  a  fresco  adorns 
the  recess  of  the  tontb  of  Pietro 
di  Dnraxzo,  and  represents  him 
kneeling  to  the  left  near  the  Sa- 
vionr  borne  to  the  tomb  (7  &g- 
nres,    half  the  Sarionr    and    the 


saints  in  the  LoTatelli 
gallery  at  Ravenna  signed:  "Hoc 
opns  fecit  Antonins  alias  Qhiii- 
daciua  Imoleais  aiio  dni  1170,  die 
17.  raensis  Octobris."  This  is  a 
grotesqne  tempera  with  figures 
of  ugly  type  and  character,  bnt 
cnriona  for  an  esaggeration  of 
gravity  imitated  from  Piero  della 
Francesca ,  and  akin  to  that  in 
the  works  of  the  school  of  the 
BoccatU  of  Camerino. 

A  little  better  perhaps  than 
AntoniuB  of  Imola  is  Johannes 
Antonius  of  Pesaro,  whose  pietnre 
of  S.  John  Evangelist  in  the 
Monte  Pio  of  Rome  ia  inscribed: 
1163.  7.  JauQarii  Johanes   , 


lower  part  of  the  others  all  but '  tonir'i.  Pissurensia  Pit."  In  the 
gone).  This  is  a  prodnction  as-  uhariicter  of  this  panel  is  a  fig- 
■ignable  to  a  third  rate  painter  ure  of  S.  Primiano  in  the  mona- 
of  the  time  of  Palmezzano.  \  stery  of  that   name    at    Ancona, 

Of  the  same  inferior  style  is  a  |  with  a  kneeling  monk   in  adora- 
coronatiun    of    the    Virgin     with  .  tion  before  him. 
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born  about  1438.'  His  infancy  coincides  with  the  man- 
hood of  Francesca,  and  we  have  the  more  ground  for 
believing  that  the  two  men  were  connected  by  the  ties 
of  art;  because,  besides  the  clear  derivation  of  Melozzo's 
style  from  that  of  Fiero',  the  latter  was  not  less  known 
to  his  cotemporary  and  fellow  countryman  Fra  Luca  Pa- 
cioli  ihan  Melozzo,  whom  he  praises  for  bis  acquirements 
and  talents  in  perspective  and  architecture,  and  of  whom 
he  adds  that  his  figures  would  have  lived,  had  it  been 
possible  to  infuse  breath  into  them.'  It  has  been  sug- 
gested indeed  that  he  owed  his  education  in  part  to  An- 
euino  of  Fori!,'  an  assistant  of  Mantegna  at  the  Fremitani 
of  Padua  in  1453 — 9;*  and  it  is  true  that  in  some  of  the 
remains  of  his  works,  we  trace  a  Mantegnesque  fuUhess, 
hardness  and  angularly  in  drapery,  reminiscent  of  the  Pa- 
duan  school.  But  this  characteristic  is  accompanied  by 
others,  and  even  merged  io  them,  and  may  be  due  in- 
directly to  examples  which  shed  an  undeniable  influence 
throughout  the  Adriatic  coast.  Melozzo  indeed  combined 
Mantegnesque  features  to  a  slight  extent  with  others  of  a 
more  decisive  nature  derived  from  the  teaching  of  Piero 
della  Francesca,  and  from  contact  with  Giovanni  Santi  of 
Urbioo.  Giovanni  who  eulogises  most  of  the  painters  of 
his  time,  alludes  to  Melozzo  in  terms  suggestive  of  near 
ties  of  friendship.  "Melozzo  a  me  si  caro",  hesays,  "che 
in  prospetliva  ha  steso  tanto  il  passo."^    The  Forlivesc 


1  Hli  death  in  U9i  U  recorded 
bj  Leone  Cobelli  a  cotemporary 
whose  MS.  chroD.  is  cited  in  Rcg- 
gisni  "Alcane  Memorie  iutorao  al 
pittore  Marco  MelozEo  da  Forli." 
8°.  Forli.  undated  bnt  printed  in 
I8S4.  p.  42.  Hia  epitaph  in  6. 
Trinita  di  Forli  has  been  pre- 
■erred  as  follow! :  "D.  S.  Melooii 
Foroliviensis  pictoris  ezimii  onsa. 

vixit  a.  LVI...,.   m.  ob,  an " 

If  he  died  aged  66  in  1194,  he 
was  horn  in  1488. 

•  "Divina  proporiione,"  uh.  ■up. 
cap.  57.  p.  18,  and  "Summa  de 
nritmeticH,"  lib.  sap.  Lnca  Pa- 
cioli  nas  in  Rome  dnring  the  reign 


of  Paul  the  II.,  14S4— Tl ,  when 
he  enjoyed  the  acquaintance  of 
Leon  B.  AJberti.  He  retnmed 
thither  from  Venice  in  1482.  See 
Qaye  in  Kanttbtatt.  an.  1830. 
No.  69. 

*  Lanzi,  ub.  sup.  Vol.  H.  p. 
115,  and  VoL  HI.  p.  28. 

*  The  date  of  iheie  freacoa  ia 
aaccrtained  with  tolerable  accnr- 
acy.  See  notea  to  Vaa.  VoL  V. 
p  p,  161  and  165.  The  freacoa  of 
Ansnino  in  the  aeries  are  signed 
with  his  name. 

'  Rhyme  Chron.  in  Pnngileoni.. 
FAog'io  di  Qiov.  Snnti.  nb.  sup. 
p.  74. 
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would  thus  hare  been  known  to  the  Montefeltri ;  and  tho 
connection  of  Fedeiigo  with  the  Delia  Bovere  as  early 
as  1472'  may  have  caused  the  employment  of  the  painter 
at  the  court  of  SixtUB  the  Fourth. 

That  he  was  a  man  of  completely  formed  talents  when 
he  was  promoted  to  the  favour  of  the  pontiff  is  evident  as 
mnch  from  bia  works  at  Rome  as  from  the  statements 
of  cotemporaries.  Fra  Luca  Pacioli's  opinion  has  been 
quoted:  that  of  Fra  Sabba  da  Castiglione  is  equally  fa- 
vorable;^ and  a  Roman  compiler  of  the  reign  of  Sixtus 
soars  to  fnlsomenesB  in  tiie  epithets  with  which  he  hon- 
ours his  hero.'  All  these  authorities,  and  many  more 
that  might  be  added  to  the  number,  call  him  Melozzfi  da 
Forli,  a  name  by  which  he  was  known  through  life  and 
remembered  in  death,  and  as  distinctly  preserved  in  co- 
temporary  records  as  in  a  funeral  epitaph.  It  might  seem 
needless  indeed  to  insist  on  a  fact  so  patent;  yet  we  are 
bound  to  dwell  upon  it  in  order  to  meet  the  assertions 
of  some  modem  writers  who  call  him  Harco  Melozzo,  be- 
cause they  giv«  to  him  pictaree  which  shall  be  shown 
to  have  been  executed  by  his  pupil  Falmezzano. 

A  conclusive  proof  that  Helozzo's  style  was  derived 
from  that  of  Piero  delta  Francesca  may  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  one  of  his  masterpieces  was  for  years  assigned 
to  the  latter.  Yet  there  is  nothing  more  certain  than  that 
when  Baccio  PontelU  had  finished  the  restoration  of  the 
Vatican  library,  and  Sixtus  -the  Fourth  had  appointed 
Platina  to  superintend  the  valuable  collection  which  he 
formed  there,  Melozzo  was  employed  (1475 — 80)  to  ce- 
lebrate the  event  by  a  fresco,  long  an  ornament  of  the 
walls,  but  subsequently  transferred  to  canvass  and  now  in 


■  Federigo'a  daughter  married  I  der  the  Pontificate  of  Sixtna  IV. 
QioTanni  dellk  RoTere  in  that  printed  a  volame  of  forms  for 
year.  ndreasing;  letters  to  personB  of  di- 

'  RioorJ.  i'.  Venice  1566.  p.  62.  lX■^^^^^.^''-Ti7!.Vn^vL7^^  t^ 
ap.  Reggiani  "Alcune  Memorie.r?'"."^'""''.^  To'"«»  I  «  ■»  eplo" 
nb    BUD    D    42  I  don  Melorio  de  Forolivio    nictoi 


'  I  dori  Melorio  de  Forolivio    piccori 
iDComparabili".     (See  HoreiU  no- 
'  Jacopo  Zaccaria  at  Rome  un- ]  tea  lo  Anon,  nb,  sup.  p.  109.) 
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the  gallery  of  the  Vatican.'  It  is  apparent  indeed ^that 
Sixtns,  Platiiia,  two  attendant  cardinals,  and  a  couple  of 
inferior  persons  were  portrayed  from  life  in  the  library 
itBelf,  whose  square  pillars  and  panelled  ceilings  'with 
their  tasteful  and  copious  ornament  are  drawn  with  a  pre- 
cision of  perspective  hardly  attainable  by  Uelozzo  except 
in  the  school  of  the  great  painter  of  Borgo   S.  Sepolcro. 

The  Pope,  on  the  right,  sits  in  a  chair,  witb  his  bands 
on  the  balls  of  its  arms.  The  two  cardinals,  Fietro  Ria- 
rio,  and  Giuliano  della  Rovere,  stand  to  the  left  between 
him  and  the  spectator,  Platina  on  his  knees  with  the 
two  atteodaDts  behind  him.  The  precision  with  which  the 
parts  are  defined,  the  accuracy  with  wbicb  the  propor- 
tions of  the  figures  are  measured  for  the  places  Uiey 
occupy,  a  tendency  to  hardness  in  the  outlines  or  to  an- 
gular blocks  of  form,  draperies  of  Umbrian  character,  a 
general  keeping  in  the  various  tones  which  show  more 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  harmony  than  feeling  for  colour, 
—  all  these  features  characterize  a  piece  technically  worked 
out  on  the  system  of  Piero  della  Francesca,  handled 
with  style,  and  doing  honour  to  Melozzo.* 

Amongst  the  churches  which  Baccio  FonteUi  improved 
or  repaired,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  was  that  of  the 
8S.  ApOBtoli  at  Borne  to  which  he  added  a  tribune,  whose 
pictorial  decoration  was  entrusted  by  cardinal  Riario  in 
1472  to  Melozzo.'     He    endeavoured  with  the  aid  of  a 


p-  '  Tsja,  DeBcritione  del  Palazzo 
Apostolico  Vaticano,  &c.  Rome. 
1760,  841.  ap.  Reggiani.  lib.  sup. 
p.  39.  Leone  Cobelli.  MS.  chTon. 
iD  Kegglani,  nb.  tap.  p.  39,  says: 

"Melocio fe  molte  dinentorie 

at  Papa  Sisto  magne  e  belle,  e 
fe'  la  libreria  del  detto  Papa," 
and  "EUfaello  Maffci"  (Artropolo- 
eia  Pict".  sni  tetnp.  BMilete  1630 
fib.  21.  p.  ai6l.  "be  his  reliqaiB 
in  artibua  claruernnt  Mclotiiis 
Foroiivieiuis;  iconicas  inrngiacB 
prieter  cteteros  pingebat  ejus  opas 
in  bibliotheca  Vaticana  Xietns  in 
setta  sedens,  fainiUaribiti  nonnal- 
lis  domes ti CIS  adatantibus." 


*  No.  25.  VMlaan  Library.  The 
profile  of  the  Pope  kod  the  man- 
ner in  irLiah  bis  figure  is  dranu 
remind  one  of  Piero's  Malatesta 
at  Rimini.  The  local  flesh  tone 
is  jclloirish,  with  shadows  freelj 
stippled  in  brown,  —  the  wfaole'a 
little  raw  perhaps  «iDCe  the  trans- 
fer of  the  snrfnce  to  canvass,  bat 
still,  ae  regards  colonr,  reminis- 
coQt  of  the  frescos  in  the  choir 
of  S.  Fmncesco  at  ArezEO. 

■  Uardinsl  Hiario  wasSiitus  IT'a 
nephew.  That  he  ordered  the  fres- 
cos of  the  tribnne  is  stated  by 
Tuja,  nb.  snp.  p.  314,  who  was 
instrumental   in   saving  the  parts 
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daring  perspective  to  repreeent  the  asi^ension  of  Cbrist 
amongst  clierubB  in  the  semidome,  with  the  apostles  look- 
ing up,  and  angels  variously  foreshortened,  attending  or 
playing  divers  instruments.  When  the  tribune  was  taken 
down,  in  1711,  the  figure  of  Christ  was  sawed  from 
the  wall,  and  placed  on  a  landing  of  the  staircase  lead- 
ing up  to  the  Qnirinal  palace;'  three  fragments  of  apost- 
les and  eleven  others  were  removed  to  the  sacristy  of 
S.  Peter. 

Melozzo  was  remarkably  successful  in  the  figure  of 
the  Redeemer  which  is  made  to  appear  as  if  it  were  pierc- 
ing the  semidome  and  ascending  to  heaven  far  above  tlie 
spectator's  eye,  yet  its  vulgar  and  somewhat  rigid  form,  its 
common  type,  coarse  extremities,  and  broken  draperies  are 
not  attractive.  The  latter  no  doubt  are  copious,  hard  and 
angular,  like  those  of  the  Mantegnesque  school,  and  have 
suggested  the  theory  not  unfairly  broached  by  Lanzi,  that 
Aiisuino  of  Forii  may  have  been  one  of  Melozzo's  teachers ; 
but  the  interest  of  the  series  centres  not  in  the  principal 
figure,  but  in  the  other  fragments,  which  are  so  fine  and 
characteristic  as  to  recal  the  works  of  Raphael,  and  which 
betray  an  intimate  connexion  of  style  between  Melozzo 
and  Giovanni  Santi. 

■Of  three  half  length  apostles  looking  np  and  present- 
ing their  foreshortened  features  to  the  spectator,  one  with 
copious  hair  and  beard,  in  red  and  blue,  imitates  the  man- 
ner of  Santi.  One  of  the  angels  in  profile,  plays  a  guitar, 
but  turning  his  face  so  that  it  fronts  the  spectator,  is  some- 
what rigid  in  form  and  features,  showing  the  full  iris  after 
the  later  fashion  of  Palmezzano.  Two  pieces,  each  of 
them  containing  three  seraphim,  are  repetitions  of  similar 
ones  in  creations  of  Giovanni  Santi,    pleasing  the  eye  by 


non  prcseired  when  the  tribune 
was  taken    down.    Sec   also   Vaa, 

Vol.  rv.  p.  190. 

<  The  following  inscription  bv 
Clement  the  XI.  it  is  thought, 
teatities  to  the  genuineness  of  the 


work :  "Opn»  Melotii  Forolivensis, 
qui  summoB  fornices  pingendi  ar- 
tem  miris  opticie  legibus  vcl  pri- 
mus inveoit  rel  illostravit,  ex 
apsidc  veteriB  templi  ssnctoram 
XII  HpoitoloniiQ  hue,  anno  salu- 
tis  MDCCXI." 
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nude  forms  aad  rotund  linea,  such  as  Perugino  might 
have  drawn.  An  angel  beating  a  drum,  another  with  fly- 
ing ribbands,  are  conceived  with  a  freshness  and  simpli- 
city suited  to  the  temper  of  SanU  and  Raphael.  A  clean 
firm  drawing,  bold  and  spontaneouB  movemeht,  an  affec- 
tation peculiar  to  the  Umbrian  school  and  afterwards  im- 
proved by  the  Pemgiana,  are  all  qualities  in  these  pieces, 
varied  in  some  instances  by  Melozso's  frequent  use  of 
undressed  blocks  of  form  in  extremities,  —  by  hard  de- 
sign, —  by  draperies  of  frequent  angularity  and  occaf^ional 
want  of  purpose,  and  by  eyes  like  those  of  Santi,  exposing 
the  whole  iris.  As  regards  tone,  the  fresco  is  clearly 
painted  in  with  a  yellowish  local  colour  over  which  the 
shadows  are  stippled  with  great  freedom. 

These  are  all  the  productions  of  Melozzo  at  Rome;  but 
they  suffice  to  characterize  bis  s^le  and  to  show  that  no 
study  of  Raphael  should  be  complete  unless  we  analyze, 
together  with  the  works  of  Giovanni  Santi,  those  of  his 
friend  and  cotemporary,  and  trace  them  back,  as  has  been 
done,  to  the  examples  of  Fiero  della  Francesca. 

Sixtus  the  Fourth  and  Cardinal  Riario  were  not  the 
only  patrons  of  Melozzo.  Count  Oirolamo  Riario,  ap- 
parently still  more  conscious  of  artistic  worth  than  either  of 
bis  relatives,  made  Melozzo  his  gentleman  and  squire;' 
and  Fra  Luca  Facloli  describes  the  painter  as  in  constant 
communication  with  the  nobleman  when  he  built  hia 
palace  at  Rome.^ 

In  the  meanwhile  Forli,  whose  loyalty  to  the  Ordelaffi 
had  lasted  for  a  considerable  period,  shook  off  its  al- 
legiance and  gave  itself  to  the  Holy  See  in  1480>  The 
person  to  whom  Sixtus  the  Foorth  entrusted  the  govern- 
ment was  no  other  than  Girolamo  Riario  the  patron  of 
Melozzo,  who  may  thus  have  returned  to  his  native  city 
with  unusual  advantages.     That  be  did  so  is  probable. 

Yet  in  Forli,  the  only  production  that  can  be  assigned 

'  T.cone  Cobelli  *p.  Rp^giani,  I  *  Divina  proporiione.  Cap.  67. 
nb.  aiip.  p.  39,  |  pnrt  1"'.  p.  18. 
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to  Melozzo  is  a  fresco  originally  painted  as  a  sign  above 
a  shop  and  now  in  the  CoUegio,  representing  a  grocer's 
assistant  in  a  violent  state  of  exertion,  open  mouthed, 
panting,  but  vulgar  in  type,  wielding  with  both  hands  a 
pestle  over  a  large  mortar.  The  figure  is  not  less- re- 
markable for  its  realism,  warts  on  the  forehead  and  right 
cheek  being  imitated  from  nature,  than  for  Melozzo's 
known  ability  in  accurately  measuring  the  e^ect  of  place. 
As  the  sign  was  above  the  shop,  the  mortar  boy. was 
conceived  as  if  seen  from  below  through  a  window, 
the  projection  of  whose  beam  and  side  were  given  with 
perspective  truth.'  The  piete  is  thus  essentially  of  in-, 
terest  as  a  link  between  the  creations  of  Melozzo  and  those 
of  his  pupil  Marco  Falmezzano. 

With  the  notices  of  it  however  we  exhaust  all  that  is 
known  of  Melozzo  and  his  works,  because  albeit  a  por- 
tion of  certain  frescos  in  S.  Girolamo  at  Forli  discloses  a 
style  related  to  his,  and  he  may  have  had  a  share  in  lay- 
ing out  the  chapel,  the  paintings  there  are  clearly  by 
Marco  Falmezzano.  Whether  they  were  ordered  by 
Girolamo  Riario  is  uncertain;  but  a  ceiling  in  the  cap- 
pella  del  Tesoro  of  the  Duomo  at  Loreto,  adorned  in 
the  same  manner  under  the  direction  of  that  nobleman, 
dates  from  the  same  time;  and  reveals  also  the  hand  of 
Falmezzano. 

Whether  Melozzo  ever  painted  at  Urbino  may  possibly 
remain  doubtful.  It  has  been  usual  to  consider  him  the 
author  of  several  amongst  the  portraits  of  celebrated  men 
collected  by  Duke  Federigo  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  his 
palace.  These,  described  by  Bernardino  Baldi,^  becune 
at  a  comparatively  recent  period  divided  as  heirlooms 
between   the  Roman    families  of  Barberini  and    Sciarra. 


'  Thotig-h  seriongly  injured  some  '  to  the  knees  in  s  sort  of  frock 
jeara  since,  the  trne  chkracter  of  i  of  b  jrellowish  tone;  the  back- 
thla  piece  coaltl  be  discerned,  ground  having  been  origiilally 
Since  then  it  haa  been  dRmaged  bine.  The  tone  of  the  whole  was 
in  variouB  additional  nays,  so  that  of  a  low  key,  tending  to  olive, 
a  true  opinion  can  now  hardly  *  Descritione  del  Palazzo  Dii- 
bc  formed.  The  Sgnie  is  only  seen  |  cale  d'Urblno.  1587. 

36* 
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The  latter  series  was  purchased  for  the  Oainpana  collection 
now  Id  Parie,  and  comprised  portraits  of  Plato,  S.  Thomas, 
Bessarion,  Virgil,  Solon,  Pietro  Apponio,  Dante,  S.  Au- 
guatin,  S.  Jerora,  Vittorino  da  Feltre,  Aristotle,  Hixtus 
the  Fourth ,  Ptolemy  and  Seneca. '  Of  these  illuBtrioua 
persons,  the  Venice  academy  contains  ten  drawings  in  the 
character  of  Raphael's  youth  and  unanimously  assigned  to 
him  by  the  most  competent  crities.  We  conclude  from 
this  that  they  were  sketched  from  the  originals  by  young 
Santi  at  Urbino;  and  we  assume  at  tlie  same  time  that 
the  originals  were  fioished  before  1482,  the  year  of  Fe- 
derigo's  death.  The  character  of  the  series,  insofar  as  it 
may  be  judged  from  the  portion  in  the  Campana  collection, 
is  not  constantly  the  same.  The  Solon  is  painted  in  a 
Flemish,  the  Dante  in  an  Italian  style.  H.  Angustin  is 
Flemish,  S.  Jerom  is  like  the  work  of  a  man  formed  on 
the  model  of  Van  der  Weyden,  Vittorino  da  Feltre  is 
Italian.  This  mixture  is  apparent  in  various  ways,  some 
figures  being  in  freer  action  or  motion  than  o^ersl  The 
drawing  of  the  greater  part  ia  however  Flemish ;  the  drape- 
ries are  angular,  and  the  hands  coarse.  They  are  all  bold- 
ly handled,  in  a  transparent  yet  homy  olive  brown  tone 
through  which  the  ground  and  outlines  appear.  -  The 
shadows  are  high  in  surface;  and  a-softer  fusion  or  more 
perfect  modelling  distinguishes  a  part  from  the  remainder. 
The  obscurity  which  overhangs  these  productjons  is  double; 
and  it  is  not  possible  either  to  name  the  author  or  the 
person  for  whom  they  were  done.  But  it  is  obvious  that, 
if  they  were  really  copied  by  Raphael  in  his  youth ,  they 
cannot  have  been  completed  later  than  1500.  Their  for- 
eign aspect  naturally  suggests  the  inquiry  whether  Justus 
of  Ghent  might  not  have  produced  them.  His  labours  at 
Urbino  are  comprised  between  the  years  1462—75.  The 
Flemish  element  in  the  gallery  of  heroes  before  us  may 
be  that  of  a  Netherlander  whose  styte  should  have  been 
modified  by  contact  with  Italian  painters  at  Urbino;   but 

'  The  Barberini  series  has  not  been  seen  by  the  writers  of  this  work. 
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there  is  still  room  for  conjecture  in  our  present  state  of 
doubt;  and  it  may  be  interesting  to  select  some  other 
artist  for  tho  sake  of  continuing  the  inquiry.  Though 
pictures  of  Oirolaoio  Genga's  later  time,  and  unlike  the 
series  before  us,  exist,  we  know  of  no  early  productions 
attributed  to  that  artist.  Youthful  talents  are  prone  to 
imitation,  andGenga's  name  may  not  be  excluded.  This 
indeed  is  a  prudent  course  when  wc  consider  that  the 
Campana  series  is  not  an  isolated  example  of  Urbinese 
pictures. 

Mr,  Spence,  in  London,  owns  a  panel  which  formerly 
belonged  to  Signer  Conti  at  Florence  and  is  supposed 
to  have  been  originally  in  the  sacristy  of  Urbino  cathed- 
ral. A  throne  is  occupied  by  a  female;  a  small  organ 
lies  at  her  side  to  which  she  points  as  she  presents  a 
book  to  a  youth  kneeling  in  front  of  her.  Whilst  the 
colouring  offers  some  analogy  to  that  of  the  portraits 
in  the  Campana  collection ,  its  style  is  more  Italian. 
A  certain  viscosity,  reminiscent  of  that  in  the  tones 
of  pictures  by  the  PoUaiuoli,  is  coupled  with  much  bold- 
ness and  ease  of  handling,  and  an  impasto  which  re- 
minds one  of  Rembrandt.  The  progress  of  the  method 
apparent  in  these  examples  may  be  noted  further  in  a  fine 
bust  portrait  at  three  quarters,  in  the  costume  of  the  close 
of  the  15""  century,  in  possession  of  Signer  Leoni  at  Ur- 
bino. '  A  certain  hardihood  in  the  drawing  in  Signorelli's 
fashion,  —  a  bard  viscous  colour  of  dull  olive  tone,  but 
shadowed  with  brown  stippling  and  touched  up  with  high 
surface  lights  of  a  diaphanous  quality,  —  the  whole  well 
modelled  and  glazed  are  characteristic  in  this  piece. 

More  modem  still,  under  the  same  principles,  an  allegory 
similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Spence,  is  in  the  Berlin  Museum 
under  the  name  of  Bartolommeo  Suardi  or  Bramanfino.* 
The  female  on  the  throne  is  dressed  in  gold  brocade,  in 
a  rich  architectural  space,  on  whose  upper  frieze  one  reads: 

>  Tis  Urbino,  and  Btill  in  pos-  I  nel  16  niclies  by  13.  The  cap  of 
ECBSioii  of  that  gentleman  in  18S9.  a  dark  green,  Ibe  coat,  dark  bronn 
The  purtrait  is  life  size,  the  pa-  |      '  Ho.  54. 
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"DurantiB  ComcB  S.P.R."  The  Count  of  Oastel  Durante 
ia  the  ruler  of  Urbino ;  and  the  arms  of  the  Duchy,  quart- 
ered with  the  keys  and  tiara  on  a  shield  may  suggest  to 
one  cognizant  of  heraldry,  which  of  the  Dukes  is  here 
represented  receiving  the  book.  The  style  is  purely  Ita- 
lian, of  the  rise  of  the  16"'  century,  and  the  colour  of  rich 
impasto. 

It  is  needless  perhaps  to  remind  the  reader  that  none 
of  these  creations  are  byMelozzo;  but  they  illustrate  the 
course  of  a  particular  form  of  art  in  a  particular  place. 
As  for  Girolamo  Genga's  name  it  might  apply  perhaps 
with  greatest  force  to  the  last  named  allegory.  The  pict- 
ures previously  named  must  remain  a  matter  for  further 
study. 

Melozzo  died  in  1494,  leaving  behind  him  Marco  di  An- 
tonio Palmezzano,  who  seems  to  have  found  employment 
under  the  same  patron  as  his  master.'  The  date  of  his 
birth  is  unknown,  but  he  lived  far  into  the  sixteenth 
century  and  has  left  behind  a  number  of  important  pieces 
that  are  now  scattered  throughout  the  galleries  of  Europe. 

In,  a  chapel  in  S.  Biagio  di  S.  Girolamo  at  Forli,  a 
furnace  vault  resting  upon  two  full  walls  and  upon  two 
arches  supported  by  square  pillars  is  painted  so  as  to  simu- 
late the  appearance  of  a  panelled  dome  resting  on  a  balus- 
trade, in  front  of  which,  or  on  which,  eight  figures  are 
placed  sitting  in  varied  attitudes  and  action.  An  attempt 
is  made  to  show  the  thickness  of  the  section  of  the  dome 
by  feigned  openings  of  a  polygon  shape  at  ihe  angles  of 
the  lunette  and  arch  spandrils.  The  sky  is  supposed  to 
be  seen  through  the  openings,  and  the  view  of  it  to  be 
intercepted  in  part  by  children  carrying  scrolls.  The 
place  usually  occupied  by  the  lantern  is  a  circular  shield 
with  armorial  bearings,^  surrounded  by  heads  of  cherubs. 


'  Luc  a  PacioH  meDtLons  Marco 
in  the  aamQ  BBotence  with  Me- 
loEzo  and  cnllB  him  the  dear  pu- 
pil of  the  latter.  Summa  de 
ArithmcticB ,  nb.  eap.    Falmezza- 


do'b  exact  name  is  in  a  record 
of  the  time  which  shall  be  quoted 
in  fall  see  postea,  p.  67S. 

'  The   armi   are    unfortnnately 
all  but  obliterated. 
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The  figures  are  foreshortened  in  the  manner  for  which 
Melozzo  was  celebrated,  a  manner  which  his  pupil  is 
known  to  have  inherited ;  and  the  decoration,  arranged  in 
its  totality  BO  aa  to  Btrengthen  the  illuBion  of  the  specta- 
tor looking  up  from  the  floor  of  the  chapel,  is  the  work 
of  a  man  of  great  experience  in  the  use  of  the  compass 
and  rule  and  in  the  working  of  architectural  plan^. 
Melozzo  had  already  given  proof  of  his  ability  in  this  line 
of  pictorial  ornamentation  at  the  SS.  Apostoli  in  Rome, 
and  elsewhere.'  He  and  his  pupil  were  the  continoators 
of  the  practise  of  Fiero  della  Francesca  and  Siguorelli, 
diversifying  it  with  a  novel  variety  of  perspective,  and 
invention  of  forms.  They  were  in  their  age  the  great  il- 
lustrators of  the  system  which  in  the  ;3equel  was  perfected 
by  Correggio  in  his  cupola  paintings,  by  the  Carracci 
and  the  most  skilful  of  the  so  called  barocchi,  Luca  Gior- 
dano and  Pietro  da  Cortona.  As  exponents  of  this  style 
in  fact,  Melozzo  and  Falmezzano  were  naturally  esteemed ; 
and  although  Hantegna,  a  great  master  of  perspective  in 
his  day,  was  acknowledged  as  such  even  by  his  cotem- 
poraries,  he  did  not  originate  any  more  than  Fiero  della 
Francesca,  Signorelli,  or  the  Florentines,  the  particular 
mode  of  applying  its  laws  which  shed  lustre  on  the  painters 
of  whom  we  are  now  treating.  These  however,  but  Fal- 
mezzano chiefly,  were  geometers  and  monumental  draughts- 
men whose  figures,  though  accurate  in  the  block  of  pro- 
portion and  contour,  were  not  otherwise  more  refined 
than  was  necessary  for  their  positions  in  ^ven  spaces. 
The  result  to  them  of  contemplating  art  under  this  point 
of  view  was  a  certain  hardness  and  rigidity  which  became 
in  Falmezzano  a  sculptural  immobility,  extending  alike 
to  action,  dctfuls,  and  drawing.  A  coloured  bas-relief 
or  stone^model,  placed  at  a  certain  height  and  imitated 
according  to  the  laws  of  perspective,  would  produce  the 
same   impression  as   one   of  his   decorations,    being   cor- 


'   G.   V.   MarclicBL   Vir.    Illust.  I  cap.  VII.  ap.  Reggiani,   ub.   sup. 
fori.  8°.  Furol.  Sylva.  172G.  lib.  U.  |  p.  49. 
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rect,  well  proportioned  and  sculptural,  but  bard  and  an- 
gular in  outline  and  naturally  lifeless,  and  deriving  little 
additional  charm  from  a  dull  yellow-red  flesh  tone  shad- 
owed with  brown.  That  these  are  the  characteristic 
features  in  the  celling  we  have  attempted  to  describe,  is 
undoubted.  They  are  clear  In  the  broken  and  rigid 
Jigures  of  naked  children,  whose  defects  in  this  respect 
are  striking  as  compared  with  those  of  Melozzo,  whilst  in 
the  rest  of  the  work,  Palmezzano  exhibits  inferiority  in 
the  reproduction  of  movement  or  of  flowing  drapery,  and 
betrays  his  comparatively  feebler  handling  in  a  higher 
surface  colour,  and  the  use  of  cross  hatching  in  the  mo- 
delling of  parts.*  Like  Melozzo  he  has  no  feeling  for 
colour,  hence  no  atmosphere.  He  displays  fancy  and 
taste  however  in  the  ornaments  of  pilasters  and  friezes. 
Human  figures  supporting  vases,  themselves  receptacles 
for  monsters,  winding  tracery  of  stems,  leaves,  and  scrolls, 
all  on  a  dark  green  ground,  cover  the  pilasters  of  the  Biario 
chapel,  and  reveal  a  style  not  unlike  that  of  similar. 
ones  in  t3ignorelli's  frescos  at  Orvieto,  and  not  inferior 
to  those  of  Pinturicchio  and  Spagna;  and  we  thus  trace 
the  origin  of  the  taste  for  decoration  which  is  in  later 
artists  of  this  school,  such  as  Rondinelli,  Zagganclli  called 
Cotignola,  Cordelagi  or  Giovanni  da  Faenza,  better  known 
as  Bertucci ,  all  men  in  whom  this  secondary  feature  is 
stamped  with  a  mixture  ofBoIognese,  Ferrarese,  Paduan 
and  Venetian  art. 

No  sensible  difference  is  observable  between  the  paint- 
ing of  the  ceiling  and  that  of  the  solitary  wall  which  re- 
mains in  its  pristine  state. 

This  wall  is  divided  into  two  courses.  In  the  lunette, 
a  number  of  persons  kneel  or  stand  in  the  centre  of  a 
conrl  attending  to  the  feat  of  a  juggler  setting  two  cocks 
against  each  other.  A  man  on  the  left,  in  the  light  dress 
of  the  period  presents  his  back  to  the  spectator,  and  re- 
minds one,    by    the    freedom    of  an   action    expressing    sur- 

<Kcg:gUui,ub.8Up.p.p.46— G.aiip- '  tli&t  the  ceilings  nnd  a  remaining 
pooeB,  but  on  insiiflicicnt  grounds,  ,  lunette  are  by  Melozzo. 
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prise,  of  Signorclli'u  powerful  creations.  A  broad  flight 
of  steps,  and  landings  winding  round  from  the  right  of  the 
picture  and  pivoting  on  a  broad  pillar,  is  enlivened  with  fig- 
ures. Two  men  stand  to  the  right  on  the  landing,  of  whom 
it  has  been  said  upon  very  slender  grounds  that  they  are 
portraita'of  Melozzo  and  Falmezzano.'  Nearer  the  centre, 
two  yontha  of  vulgar  features  on  the  steps  are  evidently 
trembling  at  the  juggler's  feats,  whilst  on  the  loft  a  male 
and  female  are  seen  coming  down ,  followed  by  two  per- 
sons in  converse. 

In  the  lower  course ,  parted  into  a  double  arcade  with  a 
groined  vaulting,  a  rider  in  the  garb  of  a  pilgrim  carries  a 
dead  body  on  the  crupper  of  his  horse,  and  is  followed  by 
a  pilgrim  on  foot,  whilst  three  figures  stand  to  the  left.' 
In  the  arcade  to  the  right  a  kneeling  man  is  about  to  be 
decapitated.  Guards  are  at  hand,  and  a  gallows  has  been 
erected  in  the  landscape  distance.  On  a  scroll  fixed  to  the 
central  pillar  are  the  remnants  of  the  inscription:  "Marcus 
Falmezzauus  Pictor  foroliviensis  M "  I'be  date  is  il- 
legible, but  a  monogram  follows  it. 

To  characterise  this  work  would  be  to  repeat  remarks 
suggested  by  the  ceiling.  The  perspective  ib  true;  the 
figures  are  well  arranged,  aiid  a  due  subordination  of 
parts  is  preserved.  The  coBtumes  are  rich,  and  some 
faoes  arc  pleasing,  but  tlic  drawing  is  hard  and  angular, 
the  forms  unwrought,  and  the  draperies  broken,  whilst 
the  colour  is  without  charm.^ 

WhethM-  painted  originally  for  Girolamo  Biario  or  for 
another  patron,  the  frescos  of  this  chapel  at  Forli  are 
valuable  for  the  clue  they  give  to  the  author  of  an  exactly 
similar  work  in  the  Cappella  del  Tcsoro  in  the  Duomo  of 
Loreto.  The  arms  on  the  centre  of  the  dome  in  this  place 
are  clearly  those  of  the  Delia  Rovere.  Eight  prophets 
sit  on  the  balustrade^   whose  ornaments  are  copious  and 


'  KQggiHni,  ub.  Bup.  p.]].  46—7. 
He  doubts  whtsther  the  two  kneel- 
ing pilgrims  are  portraits  of  Giro- 
lamo Biario  uiid  Caterinu  Sforia. 

*  In  this  group  again,  it  is  af- 
tirnred ,  are  McIozzo  and  Palmcz- 
zano  with  ?  IJigismondo  K 


.  Reggiaui,  ub. 
lembcred,  how- 


bolding  a  compai 
sou,  p.p.  46—7. 

^  It  mu!)l  be  re 
ever,  that  the  lo 
very  bad  vaiidition. 

^  Ezoi-hicl,  Obikdinh,  Zacliariali, 
Amos,  David,  Jeremiah,  Isaiab, 
and  Habakbuk. 
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beautiful,  but  the  curve  of  the  dome  is  not  divided  into 
lozenge  panelling.  It  is  cat  into  sections  by  radii  or  ribs 
of  ornament,  each  section  being  filled  with  an  angel,  fore- 
shortened so  as  to  appear  in  the  act  of  approaching  the 
spectator,  and  bearing  a  symbol  of  the  passion.  The  type 
and  form  of  heads,  reminiscent  of  those  of  Melozzo,  seem 
truly  to  date  from  the  period  when  /he  was  patronized 
by  Girolamo  Riario.  But  the  same  nobleman  may  have 
befriended  Palmezzano  likewise,  and  the  execution,  which 
is  richer  and  better  than  that  of  the  chapel  at  Forli  is 
clearly  Palmezzano's ,  who  thus  had  occasion  to  study 
Signorelli's  ceiling  in  the  sacristy  of  the  same  church. 

In  assigning  to  Palmezzano  two  important  wallpaiot- 
ings,  we  have  pointed  out  the  difference  between  bis  style 
and  that  of  his  master.  This  difference  is  traceable  in 
pictures  on  panel ,  and  not  less  on  those  which  bear  the 
signature  of  "Marcus  de  Melotius"  than  on  others  more 
distinctly  inscribed  with  Falmozzano's  name. 

There  are  but  two  pieces  with  the  inscription  "Marcus 
de  MeloUus".  They  shall  now  be  described  in  their  order. 
The  first,  in  the  chiesa  de*  ZoecolanU  at  Matellica  near 
Fabrinno,  represents  the  Virgin  enthroned  with  the  naked 
infant  in  benediction  between  S.S.  Francis  and  Catherine. 
A  Pieta  and  five  saints  fill  the  Iduette.  Three  stunts  stand 
in  a  pilaster  at  each  side,  resting  on  a  plinth  in  which  is 
also  a  saint.  In  the  predella  between  the  two  plinths  are: 
the  Last  Supper,  the  martyrdom  of  S.  Cayenne  and  S. 
Francis  receiving  the  Stigmata.  The  Virgin's  throne 
rests  on  a  sand-glass  pedestal,  and  a  scroll  at  its  base 
reads  thus: 

"Marchus  de  Melotius  Foroliviensis  fatiebat,  al  temp, 
de  frate  Zorzo  Guaidiano  del  M"  CCCCCI." 

A  peculiar  monogram  closes  the  inscription.  The  rela- 
tion between  this  picture  and  the  frescos  in  S.  Bia^o  at 
Forli  is  obvious,  in  the  rigidity  and  motionlessness  of  the 
figures,  the  angularity  and  hardness  of  the  drawing,  and 
th6  copious  broken  folds  of  the  double  draperies,  whose 
Umbri^  character  is    at .  the    same   time    reminiscent  of 
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Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo,  and  Lorenzo  di  Credi.  The  colour 
is  hard,  reddish  in  the  flesh  tinta,  and  of  much  body; 
and  the  architectural  ornament  is  copious  and  tasteful.  A 
tendency  to  roundness  in  the  beads  reveals  an  approxima- 
tion to  the  painters  of  Treviso  and  Friuli,  for  instance  to 
Cima  da  Conogliano. ' 

The  second  piece  in  the  S.S.  Annunziata  or  Carmine 
of  Forli  is  an  apotheosis  of  S.  Anthony  the  abbot,  en- 
throned in  a  portico  between  SS.  John  the  Baptist  and 
Sebastian.  The  throne  on  which  the  saint  stands  is  similar 
in  general  shape  to  that  of  the  picture  at  Matellica  and 
bears  a  scroll  in  its  centre  inscribed:  "Marchus  de  Melotius, 
pictor  forolivensis  faciebat/'  with  traces  of  the  monogram.* 

The  proportions  of  the  figures  are  undoubtedly  good, 
yet  their  character  is  not  .different  from  that  of  the  Ma- 
donna at  Matellica. 

The  contradiction  which  the  inscription  on  this  altar- 
-  piece  would  introduce  into  the  chronology  of  Melozzo's  life, 
if  it  were  assigned  to  him,  has  been  remarked  by  the 
last  commentators  of  Vasari  who  settle  the  matter  sum- 
marily by  altering  the  date  from  1501  to  1491.  Others 
have  accepted  the  contradiction,  and  Signor  Reggiani  has 
gone  >o  far  in  his  eagerness  to  multiply  examples  of 
Melozzo  that  he  introduced  the  signature  "Marchus  Me- 
lozii''  in  a  Pieta  originally  forOiing  part  of  an  altarpieco 
in  the  Duomo  of  Forli,  and  now  in  the  National  Gallery.' 
Yet  the  altarpiece  in  the  Bnomo  is  proved  to  hAve  been 
finished  in  1506,  and  is  signed.  "Marcus  Palmozanus 
faciebat." 

The  finest  picture  given  to  Melozzo,  however,  is  the 
Virgin  |and   child  seated    on  a   sand-glass    pedestal,   bc- 

'  The  mantle  of  the  Virgin  ia'bad,  and  pvts  are  threatening 
Hcraped,  but  otbenriae  the  piece  .  to  drop.  The  draperies  of  the  prin- 
i«  fairlj  preserved.    The  pvedella   cipal  fignre  are  repainted.  * 

scenes  are  animated  in  composi-  ^  This  piece  now  numbered  696, 
tion.  inoarMationalGHller/,  is  properly 

'  On  a  scroll  affixed  to  a  pi-  classed  as  a  work  by  Palmeiiano. 
faster  on  the  left,  the  restorer  |  It  passed  from  the  hands  of  M^ 
has  signed  his  oama  "Q.  Reggiani  Reggiani  to  those  of  Mess".  Sis- 
foroliv tense".    His  restoration  is   tnondi   in  Rome   and   was  there 
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tween  the  Btanding  S.S.  Michael  and  Jamea  the  less  id  the 
Orfanotrofio  delle  MichelliaQ  at  Faenza.-  A  landscape  is 
Been  through  the  open  lodge  in  which  the  Virgin  is  en- 
throned. A  warrior  on  horseback,  an  apparition  of  H. 
Michael  on  mount  Gargano  are  in  its  foreground  and  dis- 
tance, to  the  left.  Two  saints  are  in  rear  to  the  right.  In 
the  lunette,  the  Eternal  appears  amongst  angels.  The  rich- 
ness of  architecture  in  particoloured  marbles,  the  octogon 
pedestal  resting  on  pillars  and  filled  with  diamond  orna- 
ments as  in  the  Ferrarese  school,  the  tracery  on  friezes 
are  characteristic  of  Palmezzano.  The  infant  Christ  is  the 
counterpart  of  those  bearing  scrolls  in  the  chapel  at  S. 
Biagio  of  Forli,  but  the  figures  generally  are  more  pleas- 
ing, and  have  less  defects  than  are  usual  in  the  average 
of  Palmezzano's  Madonnas.  The  colour  is  of  high  body, 
and  handled  with  ease.  Yet  the  reddish  general  tone  pe- 
culiar to  the  master  is  everywhere  perceptible. '  This  fine 
production  was  ordered  of  Palmezzano  on  the  12""  of  June 
J  497,  by  the  prior  of  the  company  of  S.  Michelino  of  Faenza, 
and  on  the  16""  of  March  1500  the  painter  gave  a  dis- 
charge for  sixty  ducats  for  his  labour.'  All  the  pictures 
enumerated  in  the  foregoing  pages  have  been  assigned  to  Me- 
tozzo  of  Forli  on  the  obvious  ground  of  their  superior  excel- 


hclrl  tu  be  by  Melozzo.  The  sig- '  bul»  siot  Sgare  ^lor.  VirginU  in 
nature  Marcbus  Melozzii,  pnintedl  medio,  h  Uterib.  figure  Sci  Mi- 
in  by  M'.'ReggUni  bait  been  re-  cbaelin  ct  Sci  Jacobi  minoris,  et 
moved.  'in   aupvatondo    dei    patria    ornati 

■  The  Eternal  tn  the  luuetle  is  Seraphinis.  £t  talis  pictura  facta 
nf  inferior  execution  to  the  resL  '  sit  per  latum  mertaem  aprilia  pros 
Four  vertical  aplila  stopped  nith  futuri.  Et  ita  predicta  omnia 
colour  spoil  the  heads  of  the  promisit  observaie  M,  Marcus.  £t 
saintt  at  the  sides  and  other  parte.  '  pro  pretio  piomiseruntdictipriorea 
The  flesh  tints  have  alno  been  dare  etsotvereeideni  ducatosseis- 
retoucbed  in  some  places.  I  ginta   vel    equivalentem  in    auro 

*  "1-2.  Jtinii  1497.  Mag.  Anto- !  quantitntem,  de  quibus  ducalis  LX 
niue  ol. Santis  a  credeutiis  et  Mag.  dirtus  M.  Marcua  pro.. .  confesus 
.ffnt.  ol.  Siverii  Maneghelle  prio-  ett  habuisse  ducalos  viffinti-  Ero 
resHocict&tisS.MichilinideFaven.  Bartholomeite  olim  frisPbilippide 
dederunt  M.  Marco  qd.  Antonii  Taurellis  not  fav."  The  discharge 
palm e zan i  de  forli vio  pictorl  unam  dated  March  16.  1500,  rnna  as  fol- 
tabulam  allarls  dicte  aovietatis  Iuith:  "Cancellatum  fuit  preseus 
ad  pingeiidum  voloribus  finis  et  [  instrum,  debitt  ducatorum  60  de 
duo  auro  et  cum  oleo  in  qua  la-  j  Mandato  dii-ti  M.  Marci  ct  ad  io- 
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lence  when  compared  with  the  general  series  of  Palmez- 
zaiio's  works.  But  this  ground  ia  removed  when  it  appears 
that  tlie  beat  of  these  choice  examples  is  not  by  Melozzo, 
but  by  his  pupil.  The  contract  for  the  Madonna  of  Faenza 
is  therefore  of  value  as  it  proves  the  ability  of  Palmezzano 
in  1497,  and  juslifiea  the  presumption  that  having  worked 
long  under  Melozzo,  hie  best  efforts  are  due  to  the  period 
immediately  succeeding  that  master's  death.  It  is  evident  at 
the  same  time  that  Marco  was  willing  at  first  to  rest  his 
chance  of  fame  upon  the  acknowledged  fact  that  he  was 
Meiozzo's  pupil  i  and  hence  the  custom  of  signing  his  ear- 
,  lier  works  "Marcus  de  Melotius."  During  thirty  seven 
years  of  the  sixteenth  century  he  painted  a  great  number 
of  pictures,  all  of  them  in  oil  and  now  scattered  through- 
out the  galleries  of  Europe.  They  have  all  the  same  ge- 
neral character,  reminding  one  fundamentally  of  Melozzo, 
frequently  of  the  Umbrian  school  and  of  Finturtcchio,  ca- 
sually of  the  Lombards  and  of  the  Luini,  and  in  land- 
scapes, of  Cima  whose  clear  atmosphere,  however,  they  do 
not  rival.  Marco's  portrait  was  till  lately  in  possession  of 
the  PalmezzanI  family,  and  is  now  in  the  Finacoteca  of 
Forii  with  the  inscription:  "Marchus  Falmezanus  nob. 
forol.  semet.  pinxit  octava  fetalis  sua  1536-''  It  is  the 
likeness  of  a  white-haired,  aged  nian,.Bmiling  open  mouth- 
ed, in  a  white  shirt  and  black  dress,  with  pallet  and 
brush  in  hand,  heavily  painted  in  tones  now  dulled  by 
time.  His  bony  face  shows  a  good  humoured  vul- ' 
garity,  but  reveals  vigour  remarkable  in  a  man  of  eighty 
as  the  inscription  purports  liim  to  be.  If  indeed  we  inter- 
pret the  word  octava  in  the  above  sense,  we  find  that 
Palmezzano  was  bom  in  1456. 


EtantiaiD  dictor.  M.  ADtonii  Maoe- 
ghelle  et  M.  Antonii  Santis  quia 
fuil  confessurt  ae  esee  integre  aa- 
tiafacC  et  nolat  et  etiam  Ae  amnl 
pictura  Tacta  hac  iiR[|tie  in  Socie. 
tati  Bci  Michuelis  &c.  Ait  faven. 
iD  domo  inei  not.  present.  Polro 
babini  armaroli  et  Antonio  M. 
Andree  ab  armis  test.     Ego  Bar- 


contritct  in  the  Arcliivio  Natarile 
Ht  FnenKU;  but  the  piece  bus  been 
printed  in  tlie  Calendario  Faen-~ 
tino  ror  1857. 
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His  works  may  be  classed  as  follows: 

Forli.  S.  Biugio  in  S.  Girolamo.  In  the  fourth  chapel,  to 
the  right  of  the  entrance  to  this  church,  is  an  altarpiece  of 
the 'Virgin  and  child  on  a  throne,  in  front  of  vhich  an  an- 
gel plays  the  guitar.  A  scroll  on  the  throne  ,henrs  the 
words  "Marchus  Palmizans  pictor  foroliviesis  faciehat.''  To 
the  left  kneel  a  man  and  a  child,  to  the  right  a  female  and 
a  child.  Flavio  Biondo '  and  Buriel'  pretend  that  these  are 
portraits  of  Girolamo  Kiaiio,  Caterina  Sforza  and  their 
cliildren,  but  Reggiani^  thinks  they  are  metnberB  of  the  Ac- 
coDzi  family,  patrons  of  the  chapel  in  vhich  the  picture  is 
situated.  The  sides  of  the  centre  piece  contain  S.S.  Cathe- 
rine of  Alexandria,  Domenico,  Anthony  of  Padua  and  Se- 
bastian. A  predella  is  filled  by  small  figures  of  Christ,  apos-  ■ 
ties,  and  saints.  The  date  of  I486,  given  to  this  altarpiece, 
is  conjectural.  It  is  not  a  fine  picture,  but  of  paltry  and 
dry  execution  with  considerable  flatness.  It  may  be  doubt- 
ed whether  the  work  be  by  Palmezzauo  in  person,  the 
domed  ceiling  of  the  chapel  being  decorated  with  wall  pain- 
tings by  men  of  his  school. 

Milan.  Brera.  No.  103.  A  nativity.  The  child  on  straw  is 
adored  by  the  Virgin  j  and  S.  Joseph  sits  on  the  opposite 
side.  The  ma^  and  shepherds  arA  seen  approaching  from 
the  distance.  This  is  an  abraded  and  restored  picture 
with  a   mutilated   inscription  of  a  suspicions  character  on  a 

scroll  as  follows:   "Marchus  Falmizanus forolivena  .  .  . 

fecierunt  MCCGCLXXXXII."     The  piece  is,  however,  quite 
in  Palmezzano's  manner. 

JHilan.  Brera.  No.  t27.  The  Virgin  and  child  enthroned 
between  S.S.  John  the  Baptist,  Feter,  Dominick  and  Uary 
Magdalen;  distance  a  landscape.  A  modem  inscription  in 
capitals  reads:  "Marchus  Palmezzanus  foroliviense  fecerunt 
MCCCCLXXXXIII."  The  picture  is  pretty  and  treated  like 
a  tempera,  but  has  been  restored  in  former  times  in  the  fig- 
ures of  the  Virgin  and  S.  Dominick.  The  date  may  be  in- 
correct. 

These  two  pieces  are  the  only  ones  in  which  the  strange 
word  "fecerunt^'  occurs,  but  in  both  cases  the  inscriptions 
appear  to  have  been  tampered  with. 

Same  galiert/.  No.  16G.  A  coronation  of  the  Virgin  on  a 
high  pedestal.  Two  angels  play  on  each  side.  In  front  are 


'    1  Ital.  illust.  p.p.  243.  246.  2G8. 1      *  Vita  di  Calenna  Sforsa.   Bo- 
np.   CR»uli.   Oiiidft  di   Forli.    12°.    lognn.  1795.  Tom.  III.  p.  857. 
1836.  p.  Sa.  \     '  nb.  sup.  p.  41. 
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two  kueeliDg  monks,  half  the  size  of  life;  and  on  a.  scroll 
the  words : 

....  Palmizanas da  Forli "  The  pic- 
tare  is  pretty  and  in  the  Umbrian  character. 

Berlin  Museum.  No.  1129.  Christ  crowned  vtth  thorns  and 
carrying  Lis  cross.  A  fine  creation  of  Palmezzano  in  which 
the  type  is  reminiscent  of  those  of  the  Leonardesqnc  school 
copied  by  the  Cotignola  and  others.  It  is  inscribed:  "Mar- 
ch us  Palmezzantts  pictor  foroliviensis  faciebatU.CCCCCIll." 

Forli  Pitiacoleca.  Christ  giving  tlie  communion  to  the 
apostles,  with  the  inscription  in  front:  "Marchus  Palmiza- 
nus  factebat."  The  scene  is  laid  in  a  lodge  through  which 
one  sees  Satan  in  pilgrim's  garb,  tempting  Christ.  On  the 
right,  the  Saviour  erect  gives  the  host  to  a  kneeUng  apos- 
tle, whilst  the  rest  are  in  similar  attitudes  on  the  left.  S. 
John  Evangelist  stands  with  the  cnp  in  rear  of  the  Redee- 
mer. Some  hardness  and  rigidity  may  be  noticed  in  this 
picture,  but  the  character,  types,  and  execution  are  similar 
to  those  in  the  wallpainting  at' S.  Biagio  and  Loreto.  This 
piece  was  noticed  by  Vasari  in  the  Cathedral  of  Foili,  where 
it  once  stood  and  was  assigned  in  his  first  edition  to  Ron- 
dinelli.     (Vasari  Vol.  XI.  p.  93.) 

London ,  National  gallery.  N.  596.  Pieta.  Lunette  of  the 
foregoing,  a  fine  work.  The  whole  piece  is  noticed  in  Al- 
bertini's  MS.  Chronicle  and  described  there  as  placed  on 
the  altar  in  1506. 

Dublin,  National  gallery.  Late  Bromley  colkclion.  The  Vir- 
gin and  child  enthroned  between  8.S.  John  the  Baptist, 
and  Lucy  with  an  angel  in  front  of  the  throne  playing  a 
guitar,  inscribed :  "  Marcus  Palmessanus  pictor  foroliviensis 
MCCCCOVIII." 

Munich  gallery,  Saal.  541.  Virgin  and  child  on  the  usual 
pedestal  between  S.S.  Peter,  Francis,  Anthony  the  Hermit 
and  Paul,  with  an  angel  playing  in  front,  a  fine  picture  in- 
scribed on  a  scroll:  "Marcus  Palmezanus  p.  Forolivianns 
faciebat.   1513-" 

Berlin  Museum.  Not  exhibited,  biit  catalogued  in  the  catalogue 
of  1830.  Christ  erect  in  firont  of  the  cross,  inscribed ;  "Mar- 
chus Palmezzanns  pictor  foroliviensis  faciebat  MCOCCCXV." 

Ravenna.  Palazzo  Rasponi.  Christ,  (life  size)  on  &  pede- 
stal, raises  one  hand  high  in  benediction,  an  angel  playing 
at  the  base,  and  S.S.  Rocli  and  Sebastian  at  the  sides,  thn 
whole  tinder  a  portico  through  which  a  landscape  and  two 
hermits  are  seen.     This  is  a  fine  picture  of  the  master,  of 
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a  dull  yellowish  but  well  fused  colour,  the  Christ  reminiscent 
of  the  Lnini,  inscribed:  "Marchus  Falmezanns  pictor  foro- 
livensis  faciebat  MCCCC'CXXIII.''  The  date  may  be  1534. 
We  need  hut  mention  hy  the  way  a  Fieta  here  assigned  to 
Melozzo,  all  but  a  copy  of  a  splendid  Bellini  (Gio.)  falsely 
attributed  to  Uantegna  in  the  Vatican. 

England.  R.  P.  Nichols  Esq.  No.  315  at  Manchester.  Baptism 
of  Christ  with  a  figure  to  the  left  bending  to  adjust  his 
dress;  inscribed:  "Maichus  Falmezanns  pictor  foroliviensis 
fatiebat  1534." 

A  copy  of  the  foregoing  with  a  variation  in  the  nude 
figure  dressing  Is  in  possession  of  Signor  Casali  at  Forli 
inscribed :     Marchus    de    Melotius    piclor     foroliviensis    fa- 

Forli.  Pinacalecn.  From  the  suppressed  church  dellaHis- 
sione.  Christ  going  to  Calvary,  and  carrying  his  cross  (four 
life  size  bust  figures).  The  Saviour's  type  reminds  one  of 
those  of  the  Leonardeaque  school.  The  colour  is  reddish  and 
hard,  and  tlie  faces  of  the  attendant  figures  are  vulgar;  in- 
scribed: "Marchus  Falmezanns  pictor  foroliviensis  faciebat 
KCCCCCXXXV. 

Faenza.  Municipal  gallery.  The  same  subject  turned  in 
the  opposite  direction,  not  signed. 

Rome.  Museum  of  S.  Giov.  Laterano.  Virgin  and  child  un- 
der a  colonnade,  from  the  key  of  which  a  lamp  is  suspen- 
ded, S.S.  Jo)in  the  Baptist,  Francis,  Anthony  the  Abbot 
and  Dominick  at  the  sides,  on  a  scroll  the  words;  "Marchus 
Falmezanns  pictor  foroliviensis  faciebat  MCCOCCXXXYU." 
Although  type  and  form  are  not  pleasing,  the  picture  is 
good  and  shows  no  decline  of  power. 

Same  Museum,  Virgin  and  child  on  the  usual  qiidnt  pe- 
destal between  S.8.  John  the  Baptist  and  Jerom,  with  an 
angel  in  front  playing  the  viol.  The  scene  is  laid  in  a 
much  ornamented  colonnade,  the  execution,  as  before,  in  oil, 
much  stippled.  The  piece  is  injttred,  however,  and  a  scroll 
originally  inscribed  is  now  bare. 

Bologna.  Galleria  Ercolani.  Another  picture  is  here,  dated 
1537,  of  which  the  notes  have  been  mislaid  by  the  authors. 

Forli.  Chiesa  delf  Annumiata  vulgo  Carmine.  In  the  choir  of 
the  church  is  a  fine  altarpiece  injured  by  repainUng  in  the 
shadows,  representing  the  annunciation.  The  Virgin  seated 
before  a  little  desk  is  surprised  at  the  appearance  of  the 
angel  kneeling  before  her.  The  types,  the  draperies  are 
amongst  the  best  of  the  master.    A  landscape  without  much 
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atmosphere  is  sees  tlirough  an  arcade  in  front  of  which  is 
a  garland  of  Seraphim.  A  scroll  on  a  colnmn  to  the  left 
is  bare. 

Forli.  S.  Maria  de'  Servi,  vulgo  S.  Pellegriiw.  Sacristy.  A 
small  annunciation  like  'the  foregoing  and  of  the  same 
besntf,  inscribed:  "Marchus  Palniizanns  pictor  foroliviensis 
facie  bat." 

Forli.  S.  Mercuriale,  Cappella  de'  Ferri.  An  altarpiece,  in  ita 
frame  of  the  period,  representing  the  conception  of  the  Vir- 
gin. Mary  kneels  on  the  right  with  S.  Stephen  behind  her, 
on  the  left  a  cbild  kneeling,  S.  Rufillus,  repainted  in  the 
Heventeenth  century  aa  9.  Barhatian,  and  S.  Mercuriale,  In 
the  upper  corner  to  the  left,  the  Eternal  appears  ainidnt 
Seraphim  and  reminds  tbe  beholder  of  a  similar  type  by 
Pinttiriccbio  in  the  frescos  of  Spello.  In  a  lunette,  Christ 
rises  from  the  tomb,  and  tbe  guard  in  foreshortened  attitude 
sleep  in  front;  the  execution  being  reminiscent  of  that  of 
Cima  and  the  Bellini.  Two  prophets  occupy  medallions 
in  the  angles  of  the  square  circumscribing  the  lunette  at 
the  Virgin's  feet.  A  scroll  bears  the  words:  "Marchus  Pal- 
mezanus  pictor  foroliviensis  faciebat,"  and  the  monogram. 
The  prcdella  is  divided  into  fonr  parts  containing  S.  Peter 
and  a  monk,  the  salutation,  the  martyrdom  of  S.  Stephen 
and  S.  Paul,  and  an  anchorite.  The  altarpiece  is  piunted 
in  a  dry  dull  manner,  and  is  coldly  worked  ont.  The  pre- 
della  however,  in  tbe  Umbrian  style,  is  amongst  the  best 
creations  of  Palmezzano. 

Forli.  Same  church.  Fourth  chapel  to  the  right  of  the  por- 
tal. Vii|;in  and  child  between  S.  Catherine  of  Alexandria  and 
another  saint,  with  a  landscape  distance.  This  is  not  one 
of  the  fine  productions  of  Marco.  It  is  thin  in  colour  and 
painted  alia  prima,  inscribed:  "Marchus  Palmezanus  pictor 
foroliviensis  faciebat." 

Forli.  Same  church.  Third  chapel  to  the  right  of  the  por- 
tal. The  crociiixion,  S.  Giovanni  Gualberto  presenting  a 
kneeling  soldier,  tbe  Magdalen  to  the  right,  and  a  landscape. 
This  is  a  much  injured-  picture,  in  which  the  hea*d  of  the 
^[agdalen  is  new.  TJio  colour  is  of  a  dull  purple  and 
opaque,-  yet  there  is  no  other  difference  between  it  and  a 
genuine  Palmezzano  than  inferior  execution.  A  scroll  bears 
the  mutilated  inscription:  ''Marchas  ....  pictor  fu." 

Forli.  S.  Trinila  delta  Torre.  In  the  style  and  character  of 
the  foregoing  is  a  Virgin  and  child  between  saints  in  the 
sacristy  of  this  church,  a  feeble  piece  apparently  by  a  pu- 
pil and  inscribed  on  a  scroll :  "Marchus  . .  .  pictor  de  for  . . 
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facie  .  .  .  H."  Casali's  Guido  di  Forii  (ub.  enp.  p.  19.)  gives 
the  inscripdon  as  follows:  "Marchus  Valerius  Morolinos  de 
Forliviensis  faciebat  MDIII."  The  inscription  of  the  craci- 
jixton  be  also  gires  thus:  "Marchua  ...  a  ...  e  ...  is 
li  .  ,  .  dri  .  .  .  MC  .  .  .  ."  He  adds  „tho  painter  here  nam- 
ed is  not  otherwise  known."  The  words  on  the  scroll  of 
the  Hadonna  in  S.  Trinita  are  uncertain.  The  name  of 
Valerina  may  have  been  there.  But  we  must  be  canUous 
at  Forli,  for  we  have  seen  how  pictures  are  tampered-with 
there.  Still  if  we  assame  4Marcus  Valr^rins  Horoltnns  as  a 
coDveutional  name  for  inferior  works  in  Palmezzano's  school, 
we  may  plftce  the  two  foregoing  in  that  class. 

Forli.  S.  Antonio  Abate.  Half  length  of  the  Virgin's  meet- 
ing with  S.  Elizabeth,  not  without  merit. 

Forli.  Pinacotera.  Virgin  and  child,  and  S.  Joseph.  A 
bare  scroll  is  on  the  front  of  the  picture,  which  has  less 
the  character  of  Falmeszano  than  of  his  school. 

Berlin  ifuseum.  No.  10S7.  A  Virgin  and  child  between 
S.S.  Barbara  and  Jciom,  almost  a  monochrome.  The  usual 
]iedestal  and  colonnade  are  in  this  piece  which  is  inscribed: 
"Marcus  Fiilmezzanus  Pinctor m." 

England.  Lale  Lord  Norlhwick's  coUeclion.  No.  14r>,  at  tlie 
Manchester  Exhibition  under  the  name  of  Raphael.  Incre- 
dulity of  S.  Thomas:  to  the  right,  S.  Anthony  of  Padua 
presenting  a  kneeling  patron;  originally  in  the  Solly  col- 
lection where  it  was  called  a  Perugino,  this  is  a  fine  work 
by  Palmezzano. 

At  Forli,  a  S.  Jerom  signed  "Marchns  Palmezzanns 
MCCCCCXXXIII."  is  hut  a  poor  copy. 

Florence.  Vffizi.  No.  lOOS,  Crucifixion,  inscribed  "Marchos 
Palmizanus  forlivensis  faciebat." 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

GIOVANNI  SANTI. 


We  are  indebted  to  the  induetry  and  zeal  of  men  of 
'  the  present  centurj'  for  the  most  precioua  details  respect- 
ing the  life  and  works  of  the  father  of  Raphael.  Seldom 
has  it  beep  the  fortune  of  a  youth  bred  to  art  in  the 
atelier  of  his  father,  to  grow  and  flourish  in  the  paternal 
profession  with  such  luxuriance,  that  his  fame  has  obscur- 
ed that  of  his  progenitor.  History  but  too  frequently 
records  examples  in  which  the  progeny  is  content  widi 
the  laurels  of  its  ancestors  and  consents  to  the  happy 
caee  of  mediocrity.  But,  if  Giovanni  Santi  has  been  res- 
cued from  oblivion,  because  we  like  to  trace  the  smallest 
particularities  connected  with  the  rise  and  progress  of 
Raphael,  it  would  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  this  is 
his  sole  claim  to  the  attention  of  historiaDs. 

Giovanni  Santi  was  one  of  the  men  who  contributed  to 
the  brilliancy  of  the  constellation  in  which  Fiero  della 
Francesca,  Signorelli  and  Melozzo  shone  with  such  con- 
spicuous prominence;  and  we  know  enough  of  his  career 
and  influence  to  be  able  to  afiirm  that  their  omission 
would  form  a  very  sensible  gap  in  the  sum  total  of  ele- 
ments out  of  which  the  talent   of  Raphael  was  formed. 

We  shall  first  endeavotir  to  extract  from  the  minute 
narratives  of  Fungileoni  and  Fassavant  the  few  facta 
which  are  of  special  interest.  Giovanni's  grandfather 
Feruzzolo  was  married  and  settled  at  Colbordolo  in  the 
country  of  Urbino  in  141S.  His  small  property  in  land 
and  houses  having  been  plundered  and  burnt  by  Sigis- 
uiiind  Malatesta  in  1446,  the  family  wandered  in  1450  to 
37* 
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the  capital  of  Urbino,  where  a  houee,  hired  from  the 
brotherhood  of  S.  M.  della  Miaericordia,  sheltered  them. 
Saote,  Giovanni's  father,  aucceeded,  on  the  death  of  Peruz- 
zolo,  to  a  huckster  and  general  dealer's  business,'  which 
prospered  with  him  so  that  he  was  enabled  to  purchase 
lands  of  some  value  in  1457  and  1461 ,  and  in  1464  to 
buy  a  double  house  in  the  Contrada  del  Monte  at  Urbino 
famous  now  as  the  birth  place  of  Raphael.  Giovanni 
Santi  alludes  to  the  vicissitudes  which  his  family  under- 
went, in  a  dedicatory  epistle,  written  towards  the  close 
of  his  life  to  Quidubaldo  of  Montefeltro,  describing  the 
paternal  homestead  devoured  by  fire,  the  loss  of  sub-* 
stance  and  the  struggles  of  the  succeeding  time.  He  was 
not  bred  to  art,  he  admits,  but,  "having  tried  various  ways 
of  getting  a  livelihood,  he  gave  himself  up  at  last  to  the 
wonderful  art  of  painting,  of  which  he  does  not  disdain 
to  be  called  a  follower."*  It  is  still  a  question  when 
he  began  that  art  and  under  whom  he  learnt  it.  We 
have  not  to  recapitulate  how  the  Dukes  of  Urbino  fostered 
architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting  In  their  capital,  or 
to  enumerate  afresh  tlie  artists  who  laboured  there,'  We 
do  not  know  the  date  of  Giovanni  Santi's  birth;  but  we 
infer  from  the  vivid  memory  which  he  had  of  the  sack 
of  Colbordolo,  that  in  1446  he  was  of  an  age  to  realize 
the  terrors  of  the  siege  and  of  the  cruelties  which  accom- 
panied it.  Raphael  was  bom  in  the  house  which  his 
grandfather  Sante  had  purchased  in  1464;  and  it  may 
therefore  be  presumed  that  Giovanni  Santi  lived  and  kept 
shop  in  common  with  his  father.  We  are  induced  to 
think  that  he  had  some  standing  as  a  painter  in  Urbino 
when  Paolo  Uccelli  appeared  in  1468,  and  when  the  com- 
pany of  the  Corpus  Domini  charged  him  with  the  de-- 
fraying  of  expenses  attending  the  stay  of  Piero  della 
Francesca  in  1469.  That  his  own  talents  were  considered 
subordinate    to   theirs   might  be  deduced  from  their  em- 

■  Santc,  Oiovanni'H  father,  is  I  leoni.  Glogio  Slor.  di  Oio.  SadU, 
called  "Iricnliis"    a    huckntcr  in  '  ub.  snp.  p.  129. 
a  record  ot  May  1460.  ap.  I'ungi- ,      '  See  the  dedicatory   epistle  in 
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ployment,  to  his  exclusion.  But  that  he  felt  no  jcalouBy  of 
Piero  is  apparent  from  his  accepting,  as  it  were,  the  office 
of  his  host. '  Who  indeed  can  toll  whether  earlier  ticB 
had  not  already  existed  between  them?  Who  can  say 
whether  Melozzo  of  Forli,  at  one  time  clearly  under  the 
direction  of  Piero,  had  not  sounded  in  Giovanni's  ear  the 
praises  of  his  master?  Melozzo,  "so  dear  to  Santi,"  is 
not  known  to  have  lived  in  Urbino  or  even  to  have  vi- 
sited it.  Yet  where  else  can  the  two  men  have  met?  It 
may  be  that  Sanli,  like  most  piunters,  wandered  from 
])lace  to  ]ilaco.  It  has  been  suggested  that  he  might  have 
accompanied  Federigo  of  Urbino  (1468)  to  Milan, ^  but  it 
is  not  ascertained  ihat  he  was  ever  in  the  service  of 
that  prince,^  nor  was  a  single  work  of  his  produced  with- 
out the  Duchy.  But  Urbino,  during  the  reign  of  Federigo, 
was  a  city  in  which  a  man  of  parts  had  every  chance  of 
successfully  developing  bis  faculties.  The  biographer 
Vespasian  has  left  a  minute  description  of  the  transactions 
of  that  reign.  He  has  sketched  the  daily  life  in  the  city; 
find  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  one  in  which  despotism 
assumed  a  paternal  and  patriarchal  aspect  under  more 
singular  circumstances.  We  may  conceive  a  mountain 
chieftain  at  the  head  of  his  clan,  personally  acquainted 
with  every  member  of  it,  awarding  praise  or  preferment 
to  the  obedient,  chastising  the  unruly,  by  all  equally  be- 
loved. But  we  connect  this  mutual  relation  of  a  ruler 
and  his  people  with  primitive  habits  and  the  rudeness  of 
uncivilized  ages.  At  Urbino,  Federigo  stood  in  the  posi- 
tion of  a  father  to  the  people  of  the  town  and  its  ncigb- 


fiiU  in  Gaye,  Car'teggio.  Tol,  1. 1  hia  pntron.  Indeed  in  the  Rhyme 
p.p.  .148  and  following.  {  chronicle    itself    he    admits    (ap. 

'  See  anien  P.  delta  FranceBcn.    Pung.)    that    he    had   often   read 
*   Santi   described   this  joumcy  {  Paltroni's  life  of  Federigo. 
in   the   01"    cap.    of   his    Rhyme 

chron.  see  Denniatonn  and  I'an-  '  He  is,  however,  called  "mollo 
gileoni.  Bnt  there  ia  no  part  of  virttioso"  in  a  letter  of  rccom- 
his  narrative  that  he  might  not  ^  mendation  written  for  Raphael  by 
have  had  from  hearsay,  for  in- 1  Oiovanna  dellii  Rovere,  See  later, 
BtaDce  from  the  relations  of  Put-  '  and  consult  Ihc  vnrions  lives  of 
troai,  secretary  to  tho  Duke  and ,  Raphael. 
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bourhood,  holding  an  open  audience  to  all  comers,  join- 
ing the  crowd  of  the  market  place,  at  home  in  every 
man'e  bouBC.  But  he  was  surrounded  at  the  Bamc  time 
by  artietB,  by  men  of  Eciencc  and  of  letters,  who  shared 
his  favour  with  the  captains  of  his  council  in  the  field. 
We  can  fully  understand  how  Giovanni  Santi  should  have 
risen  in  purpose  and  in  thought  above  the  level  of  his 
father's  shop,  when  the  atmosphere  of  the  city  was  re- 
dolent with  breezes  from  a  higher  sphere;  how,  mixing 
with  a  society  which  bo  completely  eschewed  exchisivc- 
ness,  he  should  gradually  feci  the  incentives  to  improve- 
ment in  the  pursuit  of  art  and  of  letters.  For  Giovanni 
Santi  was  not  only  an  artist  of  fair  attainments ;  he  had 
the  ambition  of  being  thought  a  poet;  and  his  rhyme 
chronicle,  so  often  quoted  in  these  pages,  is  just  such  a 
production  as  might  issue  from  one  who  feels  impul- 
Bively,  and  who  sometimes  happily  clothes  his  thoughts 
in  language;  but  who  lacked  completely  the  education 
required  for  correct  writing. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  the  true  judgment  of  Santi's  career 
that  we  should  possess  no  early  examples  of  his  manner; 
but  we  may  conjecture  that  he  had  fully  completed  his 
pictorial  education  when  he  was  commissioned  by  Piero 
Tiranni  to  decorate  a  chapel  in  S.  Giovanni  Battista,  now 
S.  Domenico,  of  Cagli.  The  pictorial  ornaments  of  this 
place  have  generally  been  attributed  to  a  later  time ;  and 
.  Fungileoni  has  been  followed  by  most  subsequent  writers 
in  an  assertion,  for  which  he  gives  no  proofs,  namely  that 
the  cappclla  Tiranni  was  painted  in  1492-  The  truth  is 
that  some  at  least  of  the  frescos  in  S.  Domenico  of  Cagli 
were  painted  in  1482,  and  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  Ihe 
rest  date  from  the  same  period. 

Pietro  Tiranni  waB  of  a  patrician  family  in  Cagli,  and 
was  attached  to  the  court  of  Urbino,  where  he  held  (1502) 
the  office  of  chancellor  or  secretary  to  Federigo's  daughter 
,Giovanna  della  Rovcre.'  The  loss  of  his  wife  broke  up  their 


'  PuQgileoni  Elog.  8tor,  dl  Gio.  Sunti.  p.  114. 
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home  at  Cagli  in  1481;  but  he  signatizcd  his  fondness  for 
hiB  lost  partner  in  an  affectionate  epitaph;  his  taste,  by 
choosing  Bramante  to  carre  her  funeral  urn,  and  Santi 
to  paint  the  wall  against  which  it  is  erected.  Whilst 
Fiolro  exhauete  bis  power  of  language  in  the  words  of  the 
epitaph:  "non  fuit  uxoii  caste  carior  alter,  gratior  ot  con- 
jux  non  fuit  iJla  Viro",  his  sorrow  U  symbolized  in  Santi's 
fresco  of  the  Redeemer  up  to  his  middle  in  the  tomb, 
grieving  and  attended  by  S.S.  Jerome  and  Buenaventura. 
The  marble  urn'  containing  the  ashes  of  the  departed  lady 
is  placed  in  front  of  the  fresco  which  was  clearly  first  com- 
pleted; and  on  tiie  plinth  is  the  inscription  which  con- 
cludes with  the  words:  "Baptist^  conjugi  Pientiss.  Pe, 
Callen.  S.  D.  MCCCCLXXXI."'  A  mournful  interest  is 
created  by  the  expression  in  the  Redeemer's  head,  whose 
face,  however,  is  of  a  bony  Umbrian  type,  somewhat  marred 
by  a  large  noee.  His  frame  is  lean  and  square,  search- 
ingly  anatomized.  Overweight  of  head  is  noticeable  in 
S.  Buonaventura.  The  hands  are  unwrought  as  we  are 
accustomed  to  see  them  in  the  works  of  Melozzo,  the  beads 
well  defined  with  a  slightly  abrupt  passage  from  light  to 
shadow,  and  the  latter  darkly  stippled  up  to  the  edge  of 
the  outline.  The  general  tone  is  a  liquid  water  colour, 
of  a  brown  grey  yellow.  ^ 

It  is  difficult  to  trace  a  difi'cronce  of  period  between 
this  fresco,  which  is  obviously  by  Oio.  Santi,  and  the 
wallpaintingB  of  the  adjacent  chapel.  That  sacred  space, 
indeed,  is  said  to  have  been  erected  and  endowed  by.  Pictro 
Tiranni  in  memory  of  "his  lost  wife;'  and  hence  it  may  be 
supposed  to  have  been  decorated  shortly  after  her  death. 
Its  architecture,  assigned  to  Bramante  and  worthy  of  his 


■  Thenholeepitaph 
"Hoc    sill 
Baptii 


tumnlo    viridl 


NoQ  fuit  nxori   cjuto  vir  carior 
Umtior  ct  cunjui  Don  fuit  ullo 


Vivcre    proh!     Siiperi    comicia 

seen! a  tonga 

DeboimusUatoiicin  amore  paree. 

Baptiite   conjugi    Pieotiiis.   Pe. 

Callen.  S.  D.  MCCCCLXXXI." 

The  bliiebackgroand has  fallen 
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famo,  18  beautiful,  being  a  Bimple  arch  resting  on  columoe 
and  square  pillars,  and  the  front  being  adorned  with 
parti- coloured  marbles  and  a  frieze  in  dead  colour.  Two 
mcdallionB  at  tho  upper  angles  of  the  front  are  filled  with 
the  Virgin  and  angel  annunciate.  In  the  vaulting,  the 
Redeemer  gives  the  bcnedictjon,  angels,  in  prayer,  or  play- 
ing divers  instruments,  seraphs,  are  about  liim.  Tlie  two 
subjects  of  tho  Resurrection  and  the  Virgin  cnthroncMl 
amidst  saints  fill  the  lunette  and  wall  below  it.  But  tlie 
painter  and  the  architect  clearly  understood  each  other; 
and  Santi  endeavours  to  increaso  the  depth  of  the  chapel 
by  producing  the  lines  of  the  real  entablature  into  hie 
picture  according  to  the  laws  of  perspective.  He  thus 
i^lmulates  a  beautiful  stone  court,-  abov^  which  an  opening 
discloses  a  rocky  foreground,  and  a  distance  of  hill  and 
valo.  In  this  opening,  the  Saviour  has  risen  from  the 
tomb,  a  conical  mound,  whose  door  yawns  directly  behind 
him.  He  advances  with  the  banner  in  his  hand,  giving 
a  blessing,  whilst  the  ^ards  sleep  all  round  him,  lying, 
iiitting,  or  leaning  back,  in  various  attitudes.  Bolow  this 
scene,  tlie  Virgin  sits  in  a  beautiful  stone- tabernacle  hold- 
ing tlu}  iufaat,  erect  and  all  but  naked,  to  the  adoration 
of  two  angels  and  four  saints  at  her  sides.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible, when  contemplating  the  Saviour  advancing  out  of 
the  tomb  to  divest  one's  mind  from  memories  of  Melozzo 
da  Forii,  whose  defect  of  rigidity  appears  to  have  passed 
to  Santj.  Nor  is  it  less  remarkable  to  notice  in  tbe  ex- 
aggerated swing  which  the  painter  has  given  in  a  certain 
stiff  way  to  the  figure,  the  germ  'of  a  peculiarity  which 
became  developed  in  the  later  Umbriana,  and  is  visible 
in  the  works  of  Alunno. '  The  fine  and  well  foreshortened 
forms  of  the  soldiers  produce  much  the  same  impression 
as  that  of  the  Redeemer.  There  is  something  Manleg- 
nesque  in  the  creation  of  at  least  one  of  them,  a  certain 
affectation  in  the  arrangement   of  the   place  and  attitude 
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of  the  reminder;  but  one,  Bcatcd  with  liie  head  and  el- 
bows on  his  knee,  is  graceful,  and  seema  to  foreshadow 
the  coming  of  Raphael. 

The  old  Umbrian  tendemesE  and  grace  reign  in  the 
group  of  the  Virgin  and  child  in  spite  of  some  squareness 
in  the  shape  and  pose  of  the  latter.  The  youthful  angel 
on  the  leftf  looking  on  with  his  arms  crossed,  reveals  a 
fine  Raphaelesque  type,  a  juvenile  face  encircled  with 
chestnut  locks;  and  the  draperies,  improved  from  those  of 
Melozzo,  have  some  Umbrian  character.  This  very  youth- 
fulness  and  grace  are  no  doubt  the  sole  grounds  for  the 
statement  that  Santi  here  depicted  his  own  son.  The 
bowing  angel  in  prayer  on  the  opposite  side  is  less  fine 
and  more  immediately  derived  from  Uelozzo.  S.  Peter 
on  the  extreme  left,  distantly  suggests  by  his  movement 
the  grandeur  of  similar  figures  in  the  masterpieces  of  Fra 
Bartolommeo  and  Raphael;  a  figure  somewhat  square  of 
head,  but  pregnant  with  such  character  its,  simplified  and 
remodelled,  might  serve  to  embody  the  talents  of  greater 
men  of  a  later  time.  There  is  less  to  be  said  of  the 
S.  Francis  at  S.  Peter's  side,  or  of  S.  Thomas  Aquinas,* 
behind  the  Baptist  to  the  right  of  the  Virgin.  But  S.  John 
is  a  repetition,  a*  to  pose  and  action,  of  the  Saviour  in 
the  lunette,  with  such  changes  of  raiment  and  of  features 
asthenomenclaturerequired,  but,  if  stripped  ofits  externals, 
taken  from  tho  same  model.  Yot  even  in  this  artless  re- 
petition one  traces  the  existence  of  a  correct  experience 
in  Santi  as  regards  perspective;  for  the  Redeemer  is  pro- 
perly foreshortened  to  snit  the  position  he  holds,  and  the 
Baptist  is  drawn  correctly  on  the  level  of  the  plane  of 
the  picture.  Meanwhile  wc  must  not  omit  to  notice  tho 
open  eyes  and  mouths,  the  high  bony  forehead  and  balled 
.nose,  the  wig,  which  detract  from  the  dignity  of  S.  John's 
aspect;  nor  shall  we  fail  to  observe  that  tfic  attitude  is 
at  once  rigid  and   strained  after  the  custom  of  Melozzo, 

'   There   is  no   doubt  thtit  this  I  cial   symbol,    forms   a  broach   lo 
fi^ire  representa  S.  Thomas  Aqiii-    his  dress. 
nss.    The  Sun,  which  is  his  spc- 1 
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or  that  th<!  drawing  generally  has  the  bard  dryness  pec- 
uliar to  him  and  to  Palmezzano.  The  traces  of  Melozzo's 
influence  on  Santi  arc,  however,  most  visible  in  the  Christ 
who  gives  the  benediction  in  the  vaulting,  and  in  the  an- 
gels who  surround  him.  It  is  in  the  aged  type  of  this 
^gure  and  the  foreshortened  aspect  of  the  whole  that  wo 
trace  an  exact  resemblance  to  similar  creations  in  the 
frescos  of  the  S.  S-  Apostoli  at  Rome. 

The  entire  series,  however,  ipore  or  less  discloses  the 
same  general  characteristics,  dry,  hard  drawing,  absencp 
of  half  tints  or  reflections,  untrimmed  and  often  coarse 
forms;'  draperies  of  a  good  intention,  a  little  festooned 
and  full  perhaps,  but  Peruginesque  in  fold,  a  cold  general 
local  tone,  grey  half  tints,  red  shadows  and  white  lights, 
the  planes  of  tone  being  defined  with  Mantegnesque  pre- 
cision, and  the  inky  shadows  stippled  up  to  the  outlines. 
Remarkable  correctness  may  be  noted  in  the  reproduction 
of  projected  shadows.* 

SanU  does  not  approve  himself  a  genius  of  the  highest 
order,  but  he  shows  at  Cogli  a  respectable  proficiency. 
The  mysteries  of  the  science  of  architecture  and  perspec- 
tive are  known  to  him,  which  is  no  small  merit  if  we 
consider  that  tlie  old  schools  of  Gubbio  and  Fabbriano 
were  ignorant  of  the  scientific  progress  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  surprising  that  be 
should  have  mastered  so  much,  if  we  suppose  him  to 
have  meditated  the  examples  of.Melozzo.  These  indeed 
would  have  sufficed  even  if  Santi  had  also  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  analysing  the  works,  if  not  of  forming  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  person,  of  Mantegna.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  two  artists  may  have  met  at  Mantua; 
but  we  know  of  no  occasion  on  which  Santi  should  have 


■  The  hnnilB  are  particularly  bo, 
H  defect  noticeable  in  PalmeEzano 
and  sometimes  to  be  found  even 
in  Raphael. 

*  Cliangflng hues  with  cold  shad- 
ow predominate  in  the  veatmenta. 
A   panel  representing   S.  Francis 


(It 


in  contemplation  still  exists 
CasB  Branealeone  nt  Cagli. 
is  already  noticed  by  Pun^le 
Klag.  Stor.  di  Ulo.  Santi.  ub.  sup. 
p.  4;i.)  Though  assigned  to  Santi, 
it  is  an  inferior  prodnction  of  a 
later  hand. 
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had  a  chance  to  visit  that  city  except  in  14S6  when  Giii- 
dubaldo  of  Montefeltro  was  betrothed  to  Elizabeth  Gon- 
zaga;  and  at  that  time  hie  style  had  long  been  developed 
to  ita  final  growth.  There  waa  something  of  the  Mantog- 
nesque  too  in  Melozzo,  and  it  was  his  style  which  super- 
seded that  of  Pietro  and  Julian  of  Rimini,  of  Antonio  da . 
Feirara,  Octaviano  Martini  Nelli  and  the  brothers  S.  Sc- 
verino,  along  the  Adriatic  coasts.  In  considering  art  with 
reference  to  perspective,  we  must  recollect  also  that  that 
science,  greatly  illustrating  tlie  Paduan  school  under  the 
skilful  pQpil  of  Squarcione,  was  not  confined  to  one  city 
in  the  North  of  Italy;  that  it  owed  much  of  its  progress 
to  the  efforts  of  Uccelli,  Piero  della  Francesca,  Signorelli, 
Melozzo,  and  Palmezzano;  and  that  being  immutable  it 
would  show  itself  under  similar  aspects  in  tl)e  various 
places  in  which  it  assumed  an  equal  development.  We 
are  too  apt  to  make  certain  features  derivative  from  a 
peculiar  quarter,  without  considering  that  similar  ones 
might  characterize  schools  at  a  distance  from  each  other, 
the  real  cause  of  certain  resemblances  of  style  arising 
perhaps  less  from  contact,  than  from  the  common  use 
of  principles  invariable  as  axioms,  and  which,  once  ac- 
knowledged, spread  like  light,  and  naturally  create  a  com- 
mon impress.  We  must  not  therefore  too  hastily  assume 
that  one  painter  like  Mantegna  influenced  Santi  more 
than  others,  although  we  know  that  for  that  master  he  had 
a  special  reverence.'  We  must  rather  believe  that  Uc- 
celli, Piero  della  Francesca,  and  Mclozzo,  who  incarnates 
the  same  qualities  in  a  broad  sense,  had  an  equal  share 
in  forming  his  style.  We  do  not  know  Angelico*e  picture 
at  Foiano  which  is  sfud  to  have  had  jts  influence  on  Santi; 
but  we  are  well  acqutunted  with  his  s^le  as  well  as  with 
that  of  Gentile  da  Fabriano;  and  it  must  be  submitted, 
with  all  deference,  that  Santi  left  them  totally  unheeded. 
Whilst  forming  himself  on  the  model  of  Melozzo  as  is 
so    apparent    in    the    frescos    of    Cagli,     Santi    retained 


e  the  Bhyme  chron. 
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an  Umbrian  tibre,  in  the  feeling  for  tenderness  and 
grace  which  pervades  his  works  and  which  passed  from 
him  to  his  son.  The  presence  of  this  feeling  in  all, 
but  especially  in  later,  works  shows  indeed  that  Santi 
had  an.ilyzed  the  creations  of  Pietro  Perugino-  A  tem- 
pera picture  on  canvass  representing  ^e  enthroned  S, 
Jerom,  originally  in  S.  Bartolo  of  Pesaro,'  but  now  in 
the  mnsenm  of  S.  Giovanni  Laterano  at  Rome,  is  a  re-- 
inarkable  example  of  the  affinity  of  the  two  painters  at 
one  time.  The  bearded  Sfunt  in  a  niche  with  pen  and 
book,  is  delineated,  as  to  form  and  draperies,  with  less 
power,  but  wfth  many  of  the  characterisUc  features  of 
Fenigino's  manner.  Angels  in  flight  above  the  principal 
figure,  rival  in  softness  of  expression  similar  ones  by  the 
groat  Umbrian.  The  drawing  reveals  conscientious  care; 
and  the  greyish  tone  of  the  whole  piece  is  not  unpleasant 
It  is  clear  indeed  that  Santi  was  more  at  home  in  the  old 
system  of  tempera  than  in  the  more  difficult  one  of  the 
innovators.^ 

That  Santi  laboured  at  Pesaro,  and  left  his  mark  there, 
is  proved  by  traces  of  the  extension  of  his  manner  to 
inferior  artists  whose  productions  are  still  extant.^  Nor 
is  the  picture  of  Pesaro  a  solitary  one  of  its  class ;  another 
of  the  same  character,  representing  the  Virgin  and  child, 
is  in  the  gallery  of  Count  Mazza  at  Ferrara,  lamentably 
injured,  it  is  true,  but  still  interesting.* 


thro 


■  Pun^ileoni,  Elog.  8tor.  di  Oio. 
rnili.  ub,  sup.  p.  9. 
'  The  picture  wliidi  id  on  can- 
ligned  on  tlie  step  of  the 


"Johat 


s   de   Ur- 


B  right 

is  repainted.  In  the  clistance,  8. 
Jcrom  prajs  before  the  crucifii. 
'  A  marriage  of  8.  Cathorine, 
on  an  altar  in  8,  Domenico  of 
Peaaro,  is  a  proof  of  this.  The 
group  of  the  Virgin  and  child  giv- 
ing tht>  ring  to  S.  Catherine  is  in- 
ulosed  between  S.8.  John  Kvan- 
gelist  and  Thomas  Aqainas.  This 
is    a    somewhat    rough     tempera 


piece  completed  after  the  death 
of  Oio.  Santi  in  the  general  char- 
acter   of    his    and    the   Umbrian 

A  production  of  the  aame  class 
ia  a  life  eizc  Virgin,  child,  and 
donatrix,  originallj  a  church  stan- 
dard, in  H.  Qirolamo  of  ITrbino, 
inscribed:  "1612  qiiCBta  f.  f,  la 
moglie  di  M*.  G.  BatisU  Ooneila." 
The  whole  of  this  picture  is  in- 
jured, and  the  blue  of  the  Vir- 
gin's mantle  has  been  soraped  off. 

*  The  Virgin,  half  length,  sup- 
ports the  naked  infant  on  a  atime 
projection   and   iouka    at   it   with 
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A  masterpiece,  however,  in  which  Sanli  exlubits  Um- 
brian  feeling  allied  to  improved  execution,  is  the  Madonna 
and  Saints  in  the  church  of  the  Hospital  of  S.  Croce  at 
Fano.  Its  principal  group  of  the  Virgin  complacently 
watching  the  veiled  infant,  in  benediction  on  her  knee, 
charms  by  greater  sweetness  and  maternity  than  that  of 
Cagli,'  embodies  some  Peruginesque  feeling,  and  diBcIoses 
Santi's  progress  towards  the  creation  of  those  chastened 
and  sensitive  models  which  assumed  a  shape  so  beauti- 
ful wliea  finally  perfected  by  Raphael.  A  better  and 
broader  style  of  drapery  adds  to  tlie  effect  produced;  and 
the  unti'inimed  hands  alone  remind  us  that  Santi  cannot 
divest  himself  of  characteristic  Iriuts  derived  from  his 
connection  with  Melozzo. 

Two  most  pleasing  types  are  those  of  the  seraphs  whose 
winged  necks  support  the  poles  of  the  red  tapestry  on 
which  the  Virgin  and  child  are  relieved.  A  fine  appari- 
tion is  that  of  S.  Macarius  immediately  to  the  left  of 
the  Vir^n  and  partly  concealed  by  the  pendent  tapestry. 
S.  Helen  at  his  side,  in  diadem,  veil,  and  imperial  purple, 
is  noble  in  aspect  as,  enveloped  in  broad,  but  perhaps  too 
copious  draperies,  she  points  to  the  cross  in  her  left  hand. 
There  is  something  Florentine  in  her  face  and  figure  which 
indeed  are  superior  in  style  to  many  by  Cosimo  Roseclli. 
The  Mantegnesque  principles  of  Melozzo  are  apparent  on 
the  other  hand  in  the  heavy  and  weighty  frame,  in  the 
upturned  head,  of  S.  Sebastian  to  the  right  of  the  central 
group.  Yet  this  mode  of  foreshortcoing  a  face  is  evidently 
the  suggestion  to  Raphael  of  many  subsequent  delineations 
of  the  same  kind.  S.  Boch  by  S.  Sebastian's  side  points 
to  the  plague  boil  on  his  thigh,  but  the  hat,  the  tights 
and  buskins  are  not  more  dignified  than  the  strained  at- 
titude repeated  from  that  of  the  Baptitit  at  Cagli. 

This  piece  is  carried  out  on  the  new  system  of  o'il 
colour  in  the  manner  common  to  Palmezzano,  ex.  gr.  of  a 

maternnl  nffection.  A  blue  tapestry  I  ■  Tbe  infant  holds  a  pink  In  iu 
is  behind  the  group  and  the  dis-  left  hand.  A  coral  necklate-is 
tunco  iit  a  landscape.  |  about  its  neck. 
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low  red  but  traoBlucid  impasto  of  mnch  consistency,  and 
of  a  high  surface  in  the  shadows.  The  viscous  nature  of 
the  medium  is  betrayed  in  the  abruptness  of  the  passages 
from  light  to  shadow.'  The  design  is  precise  aa  before,  but 
in  blocks  like  that  of  Melozzo,  form  being  realized  by 
the  meeting  of  outlines  at  angles,  and  assuming  for  this 
reason  a  broken  aspect. 

A  less  pleasing  picture  in  S.  Maria  Nuova,  at  Fano,  re- 
presents the  Visitation,  and  though  much  injured  and 
embrowned  by  age,  reveals  Santi's  conscientious  drawing 
and  types  with  more  study  of  nature  and  intention  of 
beauty  than  successful  realization  of  it.  Flatness  and 
coldness  of  general  tone,  absence  of  atmosphere  and  more 
than  the  usual  rigidity  and  hardness  of  outline,  contri- 
bute to  the  comparative  inferiority  of  this  work  which, 
however,  is  like  its  companion  at  the  hospital,  authenti- 
cated by  Santi's  own  signature.* 

The  examples  of  Cagli,  Pesaro,  and  Fano,  already  af- 
ford facilities  for  a  general  analysis  of  Santi's  power  and 
style.  His  colour  is  marked  by  the  defects  peculiar  in 
Melozzo's  frescos,  and  conspicuous  in  all  the  productions 
of  Palmezzano.  A  dull  leaden  tone  of  equal  flatness 
pervades  bis  panel  pieces  which  are  panted  at  one  gush, 
and  finished  without  glazes,  but  stippled,  and  therefore 
higher  in  surface,  in  shadow  than  in  light. 

It  has  been  usual  amongst  a  cerUun  class  of  critics  to 


'  A  landdcape  of  &  dalt  reddish 
tone,  aJightakj  nlth  white  clouds 
form  the  background,  Ono  may 
note  bow  the  bair  it  lined  in 
WHVy  streaks  on  a  general  un- 
dertone; and  on  the  front  of  the 
step  on  which  the  Virg-iu's  feet 
repose,  one  roads  t  "Johanes  San- 

*  The  Virgin  and  Elizabeth  are 
in  the  centre  of  the  picture,  iJic 
'folloirers  of  eaeh  gronped  behind 
them  in  a  landscape  receding 
to  high  bills,  and  near  a  house. 
A    long' vertical    split    cuts    the 


picture  behind  tbu  Virgin  and  in- 
jures the  face  of  a  standing  S. 
Joseph.  The  best  Ggtirc  is  the 
slender  one  of  Mary,  whose  farf 
is  marked  hj  a  round  projecting 
forehead,  and  chin.  Blifabeth  is 
conceived  as  to  features,  more 
in  the  spirit  of  Piero  della  Fran- 
cesca.  The  colour  is  translucid 
as  before  and  of  high  anrface  in 
shadow.  On  a  scroll  in  the  centre 
of  the  foreground  are  the  words: 
"Joannes  Santis  di  Urbino  pinxit." 
One  marks  in  this  piece  the  in- 
troduction of  light  reflections  in 
the  shadows. 
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assign  some  iniluence  upon  Santi  io  respect  of  technical 
mctliods  to  Justus  of  Ghent.  Wc  doubt  this  influence 
greatly,  and  one  may  submit,  on  the  contrary,  that  this 
Fleming,  who  punted  in  a  manner  greatly  inferior  to 
that  of  the  schools  of  Van  Eyck  and  Antonello,  was  also 
much  below  Piero  della  Franceses.  Yet  even  had  Justus 
assisted  Santi  in  the  manner  described,  the  honour  ac- 
cruing to  him  from  this  would  be  slight,  inasmuch  as 
Santi  shared  an  unenviable  defect  with  Melozzo  and 
Palmezzano,  and  hod  no  feeling  for  colour.  He  could 
fairly  divide  masses  of  light  and  shade,  but  he  was  no 
judge  of  true  value  of  tone,  and  the  total  absence  of  at- 
mosphere in  his  pictures  proves  that  he  was  unable  to 
aid  the  development  of  linear  by  aerial  perspective. 

The  general  quality  of  his  figures  is  not  perfect.  They 
combine  heaviness  of  frame  and  overweight  of  head  with 
undue  feebleness  of  limb.  He  galvanizes  them  into  at- 
titudes intended  to  indicate  motion,  but  producing  the 
effect  of  an  academic  pose.  Their  extremities  are  large 
and  coarse.  Their  types  are  almost  as  motionless  as  their 
action,  and  derive  littie  charm  from  the  total  exposure  of 
the  iris  of  eyes,  the  partial  openings  of  mouths  and  the 
■  balled  proportion  of  noses.  A  vast  forehead  and  small  ■ 
round  chin  are  peculiar  to  the  Virgin,  whose  face  is, 
however,  pleasingly  set  off  by  an  elegant  trim  of  hair 
with  plaits  and  veils.  A  longing  for  grace  and  tender- 
ness in  females  is  in  Santi  the  heirloom  of  Umbrian 
painters.  Draperies  of  surplus  amplitude  imitate  the 
forms  peculiar  to  Melozzo,  and  assume  folds  reminiscent 
of  those  of  Perogiiio,  but,  although  correct  and  elegant, 
they  require  simplification.  Perspective  is  applied  with 
scientific  correctness  to  the  foreshortening  of  the  human 
body  and  to  the  projection  of  shadows. 

As  a  painter  Santi  thus  balances  defects  with  great  and 
important  qualities.  He  is  not  without  originality.  He  is 
aware  of  the  progress  made  by  the  sciences  applied  to 
the  art  of  his  time,  and  he  is  not  slow  in  making  that 
progress  subservient  to  his  purpose.     He  combines  in  his 
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works  gcrma  of  tenderness  and  grace,  which  verge  upon 
affectation,  but  which  eljll  reveal  the  presence  of  a  heart 
and  genuine  feeling  in  him,  and  explain  the  development 
of  the  same  quality  in  a  higher  measure  in  his  son.  He 
was  well  qualilied  for  the  duties  of  a  teacher,  by  his 
earnestness,  his  patience,  his  carefulness  and  conscien- 
tiousness, and  it  may  readily  be  credited  that,  if  Raphael 
had  not  lost  hia  parent  in  tender  years,  he  would  have 
required  no  other  master.  It  was  fortunate  indeed,  for 
him  that,  having  been  admirably  taught,  and  having  in- 
herited from  his  father  those  treasures  of  grace  which 
flowed  so  copiously  in  his  manhood,  he  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Ferugino,  an  artist  rejoicing  in  many  qualities 
that  were  deficient  in  Santi— a  man  who  treated  his  pu- 
pil's tender  and  kindly  temper  with  forbearance,  and  who 
helped  him  forward  with  paternal  care,  unUI  such  time  as 
Florence,  the  Athens  of  Italy,  should  be  open  to  him,  and 
expand  before  his  eager  eyes  the  varied  masterpieces 
which  it  contained.  -  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however, 
that  even  before  setting  foot  within  the  walls  of  the  city 
which  had  witnessed  the  triumphs  of  Cimabue,  Qiotto, 
Masaccio,  Angelico,  and  Ghirlandaio,  Raphael  had  already 
■  imbibed  that  tincture  of  Florentine  art  which  Santi  had 
gained  through  the  examples  or  precepts  of  Uccelli,  Piero 
della  Francesca,  and  Melozzo.  The  teaching  of  Santi 
was  indeed  of  such  paramount  inSuonce  on  the  career  of 
his  son,  that  he  more  than  once  reproduced  the  paternal 
types  and  faces  of  children  and  angels  with  no  other 
change  apparent  in  them  tjian  that  which  naturally  fol- 
lowed from  the  polish  which  he  had  gained,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  the  age.  At  the  period  of  Raphael's  birth  in 
1483  Santi's  wife,  MagiaCiarla,  was,  it  may  be  conjectured, 
already  motlier  of  a  son, '  whose  comely  forms,  if  they  but 
resembled  those  of  his  younger  brother,  might  well  in- 
spire an  affectionate  father.     In  1484,  when  Raphael  was 
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but  a  year  old,  Santi  painted  an  altarpiece  for  the  pariBh 
of  Ch'adara,  oear  Fesaro,  in  whicli  the  infant  Saviour  on 
the  Vila's  knee  is  surprisingly  like  one  of  his  son's 
creations,  not  only  in  type  and  outline,  but  in  action.  One 
may  therefore  say  that  he  was  bom  in  the  midst  of  the 
implements  and  models  which  were  to  be  the  familiar  ac- 
companiments of  his  existence. 

Gradara  is  ten  miles  distant  from  Pesaro,  on  the  Adri- 
atic coast.  The  picture  which  adorns  the  altw  of  its 
church  is  very  badly  injured  by  the  starting  of  the  panel 
joints  and  the  abrasion  of  several  parts;  but  its  life  size 
figures  are  still  attractive,  and  disclose  more  tender  Um- 
brian  feeling  than  do  previous  examples,  and  an  advance 
towards  the  greater  perfection  of  Raphael.  Two  cherubs 
support  on  their  necks  the  pole  of  the  tapestry  which 
hangs  behind  the  throne,  and  a  third  peeps  over  the 
centre  of  it,  glancing  at  the  Virgin  seated  below,  and 
looking  at  the  Saviour  on  her  lap.  He  grasps  a  bird  in 
his  left  hand, '  and  looks  round  at  S.  John  the  Baptist 
standing  to.  the  right,  attended  by  S.  Michael  in  scale  ar- 
mour, whilst  S.  Stephen  and  S.  Sophia  on  the  opposite 
side  reverently  look  on.  The  natural  liveliness  of  action 
in  the  handsome  form  of  the  infant  is  not  less  engaging 
than  the  meek  but  graceful  movement  of  the  Virgin, 
whose  round  and  polished  forehead,  prim  mouth  and  chin, 
and  drooping  eyelid,  are  equally  pleasing  and  character- 
istic. The  Saints  in  attendance  partake  of  the  general 
improvement,  and  are  drawn  with  more  than  usual  purity 
and  elegance  of  tine  in  hands,  ancles,  and  feet.  Even 
the  Baptist,  in  whom  Santi's  usual  defects  are  apparent, 
is  more  skilfully  rendered  than  at  Cs^li.  But  the  tone  of 
the  whole  piece  is  stilt  cold  and  grey  in  shadow. ' 


fait  impena*  et  lndi»tri«  viri  A. 

Dominici    de    DomcDlois     vickrii 

Anno    D.    HCCCCLXXXini    dia 

*  On    the    b&te    of   the    throne    X.  Aprilis,  at  per  dnoa  prini  tem- 

which  Testa  oa  k  larer  of  rock,   pore^   D.  Jo.  Caoo.  XFI.  rtetoris 

are  the  words  ;"Giad«rieapeot«nda   eeelle.  Sophie.  Joannea  aan.  orb. 

VOL.  u.  38 
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Whilst  Santi  was  thus  perfecting^  hie  style  and  neces- 
sarily increasing  his  fame,  family  cares  impended  over 
his  house.  His  father  died  on  the  2"''  of  August,  his 
son,  Raphael's  brother,  on  the  SO"*  of  September  14S&r  — 
a  double  bereavement,  hard  for  the  feelings  of  a  dutiful 
Bon  and  tender  father.  Then  followed  the  formalities  of 
a  divided  succession,  from  which  Qiovanoi  obtained  as  a 
share  the  paternal  house  and  lands.  But  then,  in  Jan. 
1485/1486,  the  date  of  administration  to  Sante's  will,  <  Gio- 
vanni set  up  hie  own  shop,  in  which,  from  that  time  for- 
ward, he  carried  on  business  after  the  approved  fashion, 
undertaking  orders  not  only  for  pictures  and  for  tinting 
and  gilding  of  reliefs  and  figures,  but  for  candelabra  and 
other  articles  more  specially  appertaining  to  the  business 
of  a  goldsmith.^ 

Traces  of  artistic  labours  in  the  house  in  which  we  can 
now  fancy  Raphael  the  spoilt  favorite  of  a  fond  mother, 
may  still  be  found  in  one  of  the  rooms  in  which  Santi's 
daily  work  was  apparently  carried  on.  A  fresco  on  .the 
wall,  much'  injured  by  time,  but  whose  .outlines  are 
still  visible,  shows  us  the  Virgin  in  profile,  seated,  with 
a  book  on  a  little  desk  before  her,  and  pressing  to  her 
boBom  the  sleeping  infant,  whose  head  reposes  on  its  arms. 
Originally  a  beautiful  conception,  it  is  even  now  one  of 
the  sweetest  and  most  endearing  groups  that  Santi  ever 
carried  out.'  One  might  almost  fancy  that  Magia  Ciaria 
sat  in  the  room  with  her  infant  son,  and  was  thus  drawn 
from-life  by  Santi.     The    sendment  of  our   day  asserts 


tiniit"     The  diitanoe   is   one  of       '  PDopleoni,  Elo^.  Stor.  di  Qio. 
tndscape   and  hills,    and   mesd-   Santi,  nb.  aup.  p.  130. 
ow    in    front.    The    ekv    ii     in-       ,  _,  ,.  ....      .  ■ 

jnred,  part,  .re  .cal/d  ont  in  '  Th^e  are  item*  in  the  books 
.11  direction.;  and  two  Tertical  ^  *^^.  ^f^f*^^  "'.  ">?  ^"JP''' 
split,  divide  tbe  forma  of  the  po-n-m  at  lfrb.no  showm(f  deal- 
B.pti.t  .Dd  injare  the  opposite  ;"8'  ""''  ^'""j  SanU  for  toH 
KTonp  of  8.8  Stephen  and  8o-  '*"'•  ""^  manufacture  of  candle- 
fhia"^  The  noDoP  .hufd  of  J,"""^' /"  .»8«-  ^^^  ^'^L'^^l' 
&.  Michael  is  admirably  oma-  Pn-fpleom,  nb.  sup.  p.p.  lU.  116. 
mented.  ■  it  hat  been   a.slgned  to  Ba- 
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this  indeed  to  be  a  fact,  and  thus  transforms  an  sjniabie 
prestimption  into  a  concrete  fact. 

We  may  judge  of  Sand's  social  position,  at  this  time 
in  Urbiao,  from  circumstantial  evidence.  When  he  mar- 
ried, he  became  connected  with  the  family  of  Battista 
Ciarla,  a  comparatively  wealthy  merchant,  whose  relattons 
in  the  city  of  his  reBidence  might  be  of  great  use  to 
a  struggling  punter.  So  it  proved,  indeed;  for  Santi 
successively  painted  altarpieces  for  the  chapel  of  Luca 
Zaccagna, '  Magia's  brother  by  marriage,  and  for  that  of 
Gaspar  Buffi,  an  intimate  friend  of  Luca.  'Zaccagna,  on 
<  his  deathbed  in  March  1489,  appointed  Santi  bis  executor, 
together  with  BulB,  the  advocate  Gini,  and  Count  Ot- 
taviano  Ubaldini.  ^  Santi  was  also  on  terms  of  friend- 
ship with  Fier  Antonio  Paltroni,  secretary  and  privy 
councillor  to  Federigo  di  Montefeltro,  from  whom  his 
father  Sante  had  bought  land  in  1457,  and  in  whose 
bouse,  Giovanni  admits,  that  he  had  often  had  occasion 
to  read  the  details  of  the  (great  Duke's  career,  Paltroni 
having  written  a  copious  narrative  of  it.'  For  this  noble- 
man too  Santi  finished  a  picture  in  S.  Francesco,  repres- 
enting the  archangel  Michael,  and  scenes  from  the  pas- 
sion, in  a  predella.^  The  family  of  the  Galli  were 
Santi'B  patrons  also,  and  we  still  admire  the  extant  panels 
ordered  by  the  Fianiani  at  Montefiore. 

The  altarpiece  commissioned  by  Gaspar  Buffi  was  finished 
shortly  after  the  artist  and  his  new  patron  had  become 
joint  executors   of  Zaccagna's   will,*  and    it  is  still   pre- 


I  archivea  of  S.  Francesco  of  Ur- 
bino  certify  the  date  of  this  altar* 
piece.  It  is  contained  in  a  book 
with  the  press  mark.  A,  contain- 
'  ing  entries  from  128G  to  1619, 
t  iv.'^         ?«  I  ""^  read*  aa  followar  "Altare  8. 

ima.  p.  M.  ,  Sebsstiani  imago  liynea  perpnlcra 

*  Rhyme  chron,  in  iJ^'.  i.l>.  sup.   omatum  mediocriter,  fait  erectum 
128,  '  I  a  familia  de   BorBs   anno   1489." 

.  ...,      ,  •   ,,„  [Other  reeorda  cited  by  Pnngiieoni 

*  Ib.d.  nb.  sop.  p.  119.  LeIor.  Stor.  di  Gio.  Santi.  p.  91) 

*  The   following:  record   in  the  [  state  the   painter   to    have   been 

38' 
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served  od  the  family  altar  in  a  chapel  at  S.  Francesco 
of  Urbino.  Gaspar  himself  kneels  by  his  wife's  side  on 
the  right  hand  foreground  of  the  court,  and  their  infant 
son  in  a  suppliant  attitude  prays  in  front  of  them.  The 
Virgin,  to  whom  their  prayers  are  directed,  sits  in  a 
circnlar  niche,  with  the  Eternal  in  a  glory  of  cherubs 
above  her,  whilst  two  angels  at  his  sides  hold  the  ribands 
that  suspend  a  diadem  over  her  head.  At  her  sides  SS. 
John  the  Baptist  and  Francis,  Jerom  and  Sebastian, 
stand  in  attendance. 

We  realize -to  the  fullest  extent  the  aspect  of  the  Buffi 
and  their  child,  and  we  picture  them  to  ourselves  sitting 
for  thmr  likenesses  before  the  conscientious  Santi,  who 
reproduces  their  features  without  flattery  or  idealism. 
But  the  fidelity  of  portraiture  is  not  confined  to  them ; 
and,  whilst  the  S.  Sebastian  seems  but  a  copy  of  a  coarse 
and  ill-conditioned  nude,  the  Eternal's  vulgar  type  fails 
to  riuse  our  thoughts  from  the  contemplation  of  ter- 
restrial things.  Saati's  strength  is  seriously  taxed  .in 
the  effort  to  delineate  the  flight  of  the  angels  holding 
the  diadem  above  the  Virgin's  head,  and  their  broken 
drapery  incompletely  suggests  the  idea  of  a  breeze  play- 
ing about  them.  Yet  the  forms,  tacked  up  skiriia,  and 
close>puckered  sleeves,  are  essentially  characteristic ;  and 
a  drawing  of  these  angels  in  the  collection  of  designs  at 
the  Berlin  Museum  is  assigned  to  Raphael's  youths 
time.  For  the  rest,  the  architecture  is  rich  in  ornament 
and  drawn  with  perspective  truth.  The  shadows  are  cor- 
rectly projected,  and  the  whole  ^tarpiece  is  ably  painted 
at  a  threw  in  the  somewhat  dim  flat  tones  peculiar  to  the 
master. ' 


Qio.   Santi,    a   f»ct    conclniivelj 
proved  by  the  picture  itaelf. 

■  The  chUd  poiata  with  hii  left 
hand  to  the  ooaori  and  blessai 
them  with  iti  right.  The  Virgin 
looks  at  the  spectator,  but  the 
charm  of  her  featnres  U  Impaired  j 


b;  the  retoachkig  of  the  iris  in 
the  e^es;  and  the  picture  gene- 
rally is  not  eiempt  from  repaint- 
ing in  the  shadows.  The  sky, 
being  new,  spoils  the  effect  of 
the  whole  pifce.  The  forms  of 
the  Eternal  on  the  goldgronnd  of 
tbe  glory,   are  square  and  coarse. 
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It  would  be  superfluonB  to  dwcribe  tlie  altarpiece 
which  Santi  completed  at  the  same  period  for  Carlo  Olivo 
Haniani  in  the  convent  of  Montefiorentino ,  near  Urbania 
(of  old  Caetel-Darantc).  It  is  engrayed  in  these  pages, 
and  bears  the  inscription: 

"CarolnsOliTnsPlaniani  Comes  divn  Tirgini  ac  reliqnis  celi- 
tiboB  JoanneSanctio  pictore.  Dedicavit  M.CCCCLXXX  Villi." 

Santi  never  produced  a  more  perfect  example  of  his 
manner,  one  more  firm  and  precise  in  drawing,  or  more 
truthful  and  grand  in  portraiture.  A  calm  melancholy 
feeling  dwells  in  the  features  of  the  mother  of  Christ, 
whose  form,  movement,  and  drooping  eyelid,  are  pre- 
figurative  of  similar  qualities  in  Raphael,  whilst  the  in- 
fant has  a  PeruginoBque  plumpness,  and  the  angels  charm 
*  by  the  beauty  of  their  forms,  and  the  infantine  grace  of 
their  occupations.  The  reflections  in  the  armour  of  S. 
Michael  are  given  with  truthful  care,  yet  the  colour  of 
the  whole  piece  is  still  as  cold  and  nnmellow  aa  before. 

A  fine  and  animated  picture  of  the  same  period  is  still 
in  the  brotherhood  of  S.  Sebastian  at  ITrbino,  much  in- 
jured and  repainted,  however,  but  remarkable  for  the 
youthful  elegance  of  the  forma  in  the  principal  figure, 
whose  glance  is  directed  upwards  towards  an  angel  flying 
down  to  him  with  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  Much  energy 
and  force  are  in  the  action  of  the  archers ;  and,  no  doubt, 
the  master's  excellence  in  portraiture  was  to  be  marked 
in  the  nine  male  and  female  members  of  the  brotherhood, 
who  kneel  on  the  right  hand  foreground. 

Other  pieces  in  and  about  Urbino,  numerous  enough  of 
old,  are  less  so  now. 


especiallj  in  the  bands.  The  tech- 
nical ezecatioD  ia  similar  to  that 
of  previous  examples,  the  shad- 
ows being  stippled  of  ad  inkj 
gtey  and  generally  of  a  high 
opaqne  enrface- 

The  angel  and  Tobit,  and  a  S. 
Koch   on   the    sides   of   the   high 


altarpiece.  They  are  painted  in 
tempera  on  canvass  Bbove  life 
size,  and  partake  of  the  manner 
of  Santi's  school.  If  they  are  bj 
Timoteo  Viti,  as  some  critics  are 
inclined  to  believe,  they  prove 
that  he  was  a  papil  ( 
of  Raphael's  father.    ^' 


altar  in  S.  Francesco  are  said  by  I  however,  that  the  angel  and  Tobit 
PasBavant(Eaph«eI,Qh.iup.Tol.l.  shoold  be  marked  by  character 
p.  S0)'to  be  niogt  of  the  Buffi  |  remitiiacent  of  the  PoUainoli. 
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The  cbnrcb  of  8.  Bemardiao  has  deprived  itself  quite  la- 
tely of  the  painted  hangdog  that  adorned  its  pulpit.  It  re- 
presented Christ  supported  on  the  edge  of  hU  tomb  by  two 
angels,  and  was  a  pii;ture  of  a  small  size,  ably  treated  in 
the  manner  of  Santi. 

In  the  sacristy  of  tbe  Dnomo  at  XJrbino  six  apostles  as- 
signed to  Fiero  della  Franoesca  disclose  the  manner  of 
Santi ,  though  some  of  the  figures  have  been  injured  and 
abraded.  The  convent  of  S.  Chiara  in  the  same  city  abo  pos- 
sesEes  a  panel  in  Santi'a  manner  representing  half  lengths 
of  the  Virgin  supporting  the  dead  body  of  the  Saviour, 
and  a  Christ  canying  bis  croae. ' 

An  auunnciation,  originally  in  8.  H.  Magdalena  of  Sini- 
gaglia,  is  nov  in  the  Brera  at  Milan  (No.  9?.),  and  is  a  ge- 
nuine work  inscribed  with  the  master's  name :  "Joannes 
Santis  urb.  p." 

Tbe  Virgin  and  child  with  saints,  originally  painted  for  . 
tbe  family  of  Matarozzi  at  Urbania  and  now  in  the  Berlin 
Museum,  may  be  classed  with  that  of  tbe  Brera  amongst  the 
less  pleasing  works  of  Santi.  A  donor,  however,  kneeling 
in  prayer  in  front  recals  tbe  Plattna  In  Melozzo's  fresco  at 
Rome.'  Another  anfavorable  specimen  of  Santi's  art  is  in 
the  Bpedale  of  Montefiore  between  8.  Marino  and  Urbino, 
where  a  Virgin  of  Mercy  is  represented  between  S.S.  Paul, 
John,  Francis  and  Sebastian.  Two  angek  support  tbe  Vir- 
gin's cloak,  beneath  which  are  the  mate  and  female  members 
of  tbe  hospital  fraternity.  But  most  of  the  figures  are  in- 
jured and  repainted. 

Tbe  presence  of  Santi  at  Montefiore  at  some  period  of 
his  existence  might  be  proved,  if  we  could  certainly  assign 
to  him  a  feeble  fresco,  quite  in  bis  manner,  on  the  wall  by 
the  high  altar  of  the  parish  chnrch.  This  wall  painting 
represents  the  Virgin  giving  suck  to  the  infant  and  an  angel 
on  the  right.' 

The  only  remaining  works  of  Santi  to  which  we  can 
point  are  three  portraits. 

One  is  that  of  a  youth  (bust)  in  profile  with  long  bur 
in  a  red   dress  with  yellow  sleeves,    assigned   to    Raphael 

'  See  antea.  Antonio  da  Ferrara 
for  a  ti^re  in  B.  Maria  eitra 
Hnros  at  Urbino,  aasi^ed  there 
to  Giovanni  Santi.  *  A   S.  Francis    receiving   the 

*A  Virgin  and  child  (half  learth,  Stigmata  noticed  here  b^  Pnngi- 
No.  140A)  in  the  Berlin  (ialler;  ieoni  is  not  discoverable.  (Sett 
assigned   to   Banti   is    quite   Urn-    Elog.  ub.  sup.  p.  19.) 
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by  Mr.  DennistouD  to  whom  it  once  belonged,  but  dis- 
plaving  mach  of  the  manner  of  Melozzo  and  Santi,  and 
proDably  by  the  latter;  another,  —  of  a  yonth  in  profile  in 
a  red  cap,  dreesed  in  red  and  wearing  a  jewelled  col- 
lar, once  the  property  of  Vincenzo  Piccini  at  Urbino  and 
now  in  the  Colonna  gallery  at  Romej'  —  a  third  belonging 
to  W.  D.  Lowe,  Esq.  exhibited  at  Manchester  andei  the 
name  of  F.  della  Francesca  (No.  48),  representing  also  a 
yonth  in  profile  with  a  red  cap  and  green  Test.  Alt  these 
portraits,  of  Umbrian  character,  partake  slightly  of  the  style 
of  Melozzo. 

Santi  died  in  1494,  after  having  in  1491  loat  his  first 
wife,  and  shortly  after  married  a  second.  The  widow's 
treatment  of  her  Bt«pson  Raphael  and  of  the  relations  of 
her  husband's  first  wife  form  an  interesting  part  of  the 
early  life  of  the  greatest  Italian  painter. 


'  Pungileoai,  E\og.  Stor.  dl  Qio.  Santi.  ab.  cnp.  p.  U. 


END  OF  VOL.  II. 
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lindrea  da  Firtnze.  I,  397.  (1H7T.)' 
PaintB  ths  Frescos  of  8.  Ksineri 
in  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa.  1,  39&. 
460.  II,  82-8  and  foll^.  (1377.) 
Their  half  completion.  84.  Did 
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^noli  at  S.M. Novella,  Florence 
I,  376.  II,  85  and  follg. 
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Andrea  di  Giotto.   I,  627.  650. 

Andrea  Mantegna.   II,  62S. 

Andrea  Orcagna.  I,  426.  Origin  of 
hia  name.  426.  Hie  stjle.  427— 
8—9.  Is  Andrea  di  Pontedera 
hit  master  in  acnlpture?  429.  la 
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pieceofS.M.  delFiore.  437.  Do. 
(two)  in  Medici  cbapel  at  S.  Croce 
Florence,  ib.  Do.  in  S.  Matteo, 
of  old  in  S.MariaNnova  atFlor- 
ence.  438.  Do.  in  Compagnia 
della  Miserlcordia  of  the  Badia 
of  Florence,  489.  Do.ofS.Piero 
Ma<giore,  flow  in  London  Nat. 
Oal.  ib.—  1356.  Orcagna  ismado 
a  citizen  of  Florence.  440.  — 
1365.  Is  made  capomaestro  of 
Orsan  -  Michelo,  and  remains  so 
till  1359.  ib.  —  1359.  His  taber- 
nacle there,  ib.  and441.  Are  the 
figures  of  virtnea  in  the  Loggia 
hS  him?  ib.  —  1358.  Works  at 
Orvieto.  1.348.11,202.  442—3. 
—  1380.  Learei  Orrieto.  ib.  — 
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hermit  life  in  the  Campo  Santo 
at  Pisa  ?  392. 444.  and  follg.  Did 
he  paint  frescos  in  S.  Croce  at 
Florence?  452.  Lost  paintings 
atFlorence.  ib.  Orcagna's  death, 
ib. 
Andrea  di  Pontedera.   I,  343.     His 


birth.  344.  —  1305?  Apprentice 
to  Qiovanni  Pisano.  ib.  Works 
at  8.  M.  a  Ponte,  Flor.  and  La 
Scarperiarih.—  1330.  Completes 
the  bronse  gate  of  Baptistery  of 
Florence,  ib.  His  scalptnres  at 
S.  M.  del  Kore,  538.  346-7.  — 
1313.  Executes  works  for  the 
Dnke  of  Athens?  347.  —  1345. 
Director  of  the  mosaics  at  Or- 
vieto.  162.  348.  443. 

Andrea  Pdano.  II,  202. 

An^ea  Tafi.  1,96.  1213?born.  Did 
he  visit  Venice  ?  Is  he  pnpti  or 
master  of  Fra  Jacopo?  His  mo- 
saics in  the  Baptistery  of  Flor- 
ence. I,  196.197. 198.  His  works 
at  Pisa.  199.-  1294?  His  death, 
ib.    His  portrait  232. 

Andrea  VannL  Bom  In  1332.  II,  152. 
registered  at  Sienna  1363.  His 
works  from  1863  to  1414.  ib.  and 
follg.  Works  with  Antonio  Ve- 
niiiano  in  theDnomo  at  Sienna, 
I,  481.  Is  companion  to  Bartolo 
Fredi.  D,  148. 

Andrta  del  Verrocchio.  H,  281,  His 
birth  (1432),  400,  works  at  S,  M. 
d.  Fiore  at  Florence  (1471).  ib. 
Monnment  to  the  Medici  in  8. 
Lorenio  (1472).  lb.  Model  of 
Forteguerri  monnment  at  Pis- 
toia  (1474).  ib.  Bronze  of  the 
yonthfal  David  (147Q)  at  the 
Uffiii.  ib.  Dossal  of  Florence 
Baptistery  (1477).ih.  Candelabra 
(1478— 80).  ib.  Apostles  for  the 
Vatican.  401.  8.  Thomas  at  Or- 
aanmlchele.  ib.  Colleoni  monn- 
ment at  Venice,  ib.  and  406.  Who 
tanght Verrochlo? lb.  JHeworks 
at  8.  Lorenzo  Flor.  with  Dona- 
tello,  ib.  Hia  versatility.  402. 
His  drawings  confonnded  with 
those  of  Leonardo  and  Credi,  403, 
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Claremoiit.403.  Boy  and  dolphin 
of  Careggi.  ib.  Comparison  of 
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of  the  UffiEi.  ib.  S,  Thomas  of 
Orsanmichele.  406.  The  Bapt- 
ism of  the  Acad,  of  Arts  atFlor- 
ence.  407.  Virgin  and  child  at 
Berlin.  410— U.  Do.  In  Dresden 
Gallery,  ib.  Picture  in  the  Mu- 
nich Gallery,   ib.      Virgin   and 
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cliild  >t  Hr.Barker's  in  London. 
411.  Da.  euedel  Qtilerj.  ib. 
Bo.  HaUonBl  G&IIerj.  411—12. 
Do.  Collection  of  theHarqnU  of 
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Andretno.    See  Andrea. 
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■opposed  tobe  spainter.  n,  176. 

AngtHco.  lee  Fra  Qiovanni. 

Angela  Tedaldo,  of  Venice.  H,  262. 
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Angelui  of  Venice.  U,  268. 
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Orvleto  and  AsBiii.  11,  192—3. 

Antuino  da  ForH.  H,  558. 

Antonello  da  Messina.  I,  836. 

Antonio  Alberii  of  Ferrara.  Noticea 
of  him.  I,  889.  477.  IL  226  and 
follg. 

Antonio  da  JmoUt.   TL,  657. 

Anionfo  da  Kegroponle.  I,  589, 

Atdoniiu  de  Florentia.  Bia  altar- 
piece  in  the  Acad,  of  Art*  at 
Venice.   I,  480,. 

Antonio  di  Andrea  Tafi.    I,  19ft. 

Antonio  Joanna.  I,  4M. 

Antoiao  Potlaiuolo,  aee  Pollainoli. 

Antonio  Venidano.  la  be  or  not  a 
Venetian?  I,  480.  He  ia  con- 
founded with  Antoniaa  de  Flor- 
entia.ib.  la  a  trace  of  Florentine 
art  to  be  fonnd  in  the  Venetian 
pi'OTinces  before  1397?  ib.  — 
1370.  Antonio'e  works  atSienna. 
481.  Hia  early  biatorf.  482. 
Worka  in  S.  Splrito  at  Florence, 
at  8.  Stefano  al  Ponte  Veccbio, 
at  8.  Antonio  al  Ponte  alia  Car- 
raia.  ib.  —  1386.  Freacoa  of  the 
Campo  Santo  at  FiBs.  I,  395.  H, 
483  and  follg.  Did  Aotonia  exe- 
cute freacoa  in  tbe  Cappeltone 
dei  Spagnnoli.  I,  374.  11.  486. 
Reatorea  freacoa  of  Loientetti  in 
Campo  Santo.  499.  Altarpiece 
for  Pisa  Duomo.  490.'—  1386. 
Pictare  of  8.  Niecolo  Beale, 
Palermo,  ib.  and  461.  — atPrinee 
Trabbia'a.  490.  Pictare  at  Flor- 
ence. H.Jervia.  491.  Tabernacle 
of  Nnovoli.  ib. 

Antonio  File.  Works  for  Stamina 
at  B.  Miccolo  of  Pisa.  I,  406. 
Al  Ceppo  at  Prato.  Daomo  of 
Prato.  ib.  and  496.    Worka  in  fi. 


Franceaco,  Pistoia.  496.  ib.  — 

at  8.  Antonio  abate.  do.Ib.     In- 

cideuta  of  Antonio's  life.  496. 
vfRArfT/i  Gallery.   Bimone.   11,98. 
Apiro,  convent  of.   Macerata,  Al- 

'  ip-etto  NnaL  11,  198. 
Apollonha,  mosaist.  1, 166.-  1279? 

Labonra   at    the   Baptiaterj   (|f 

Florence.     Ia  be  the  teacher  of 

Andrea  Tafi.  I,  196. 
Apulia,  atata  of  aculptnre  in  tbe 

sarly  ceutary.  I,  128  and  follg. 
Areizo.     Badia  8.  Fiore,  Oiotto, 

CraciGz?  I,  236.  Segna.  U,  67. 

'  Chieaa  dell'Oblata.  ParriSpin- 

elli.  n,  27. 
—  Compagnia  delta  miaericordia. 

Spinello. 11,11.  PlerodellaFran- 

cesca.  n,  643. 

'  Compagnia  dellaNnuEiata.  8pin< 

ello.n,  9. 

-  Com  pagn  ia  de '  PurracinolL  Spin- 
ello. U,  11. 
Campania  dl  S.  Angelo,   Pol- 


lai 


oli. 


,899. 


-Compagnia  diS. Giovanni.  Bern- 
ardo DaddL  11,6.  JacopodiCas- 
entino.  II,  6. 

-  CoEnpagnia  dello  Spirito  Santo. 
Giovanni  da  Milano.  I.  403. 

-  Dnomo  Vecchio.  Gaddo  Qaddi. 
I,  282.  Oiotto.  I,  236-  Jacopo  di 
Caaentino.  IT,  4.  Spinello.  U,  9. 

-  Splrito  Santo,  ei-hoapital.  Spin- 
ello. n,  10. 

-  Inn,  "alle  anne d'tnghilterra." 
LncB  di  Thom^.  H,  118. 

-  Monte  Oliveto.  Fra  Filippo. 
Lippi.  n,  827. 

-  PalBEto  delta  Commonita,  Par- 
ri  Spinetli.  O,  27.  Picro  delta 
Francesca?  11,652. 

-  Dnomo, Bama.11,109.  Bernardo 
Daddi.  II,  6.  Giotto.  I,  236.  Ja- 
copo diCaacntino.  1, 236.  II,  4^6. 
Marohionne,  I,  190.  Pietro  Lo- 
renietti.  n,  123.   Spinello.  H,  9. 

-  Sala  dl  JnBtizia  Civile.  Parri 
Spinelli.  II,  27. 

-  S.  Agoatino.  Bama.  11,  109. 
Bernardo  Daddi.  n,6.  Jacopo  di 
Casentino.  11,  6. 

-  88.  Annanziata.  Tabernacle.  II, 
10. 
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Areixo.S.  Bartolommeo.  Bania.  11, 
100.  Jacopo  di  Catentino.  II,  4. 

—  8.  Bernardo.  Marco  di  Monte- 
pnlciano.  U,  !S.  fiplnello.  U,  10. 

—  S-  Clemente.  Harguritone.  1, 1&6. 

—  S.  Domenico.  CruciBx.  I,  186. 
Bernardo  Daddl.  II,  6.  Jacopo  di 
Caaantiiio.  11, 6.  Liica  di  Thom^. 
II,  113.  Parri  Spiaelli.  n,  26. 
Spinsllo.  11,  11. 

—  a.  Fraucesco,  Lorenio  diBicct. 
n,  30.  Margaritone.  1,  186,  IBS. 
Piero  della  Franceaca.  II,  295. 
&29.  682— T.  Spinello.  II,  9. 

—  8.  Oiustino.  Spinello.  11,  9. 

—  8.  Lanrentiuo.  Spinello.  11,  9. 

—  8.  Lorenso.  Spinello.  11,  9. 

—  8.  Marco.  Spinello.  U,  9. 

—  S.MaT|arita.MarKarltone.I,186. 

—  8.M.  dellaMiBericordia.  Jacopo 
di  CaBentino.il,  6.  Spinello.  n,  8. 

—  3.  M.  della  Pieye.     Craeifii. 

I,  18k 

—  B.  Michael.  Margaritoae.  1,166, 

—  8.  NiccoU.  Margaritone.  I,  187. 

—  S.  Spirito.  Bama.  II,  109. 

—  Spedale.  Piero  della  Franceaca. 

II,  SOi. 

—  Spedalatto,  Spinello.  II,  9. 

—  Veacovado,  Bama.  11,  109.  Qio- 
Tanni  Piaano.  I,  143 — 4.  Jaeopo 
diCBScntiDo.II.4.  LippoMemmL 
n,  107.  Harparitone.  I,  189—90. 

Ariperl,  moaaiEt  of  8'^  centnr;  at 

Lacca.  1, 162. 
Amoldi  (Alberto),  see  Alberto. 
Amolfo  di  Cambio.  I,  102.  —   123-2. 

Born. 138.  Popil  ofCimabae?ib. 

—  1266.  Assists  Niceola  Pisaoo 
in  pulpit  of  Sienna.  I,  132.  — 
1277.  Perngia  fonnUin.  136. 138. 

—  1280.  Tomb  in  S.  Domenico 
Orrieto.  ib.  —  1310.  Dies  archi- 
tect of  S.  Reparata  of  Florence. 
ib.  and  337.—  1300.  At  Florence. 
138.—   1285.  8.Paolo.  Bome.ib, 

Arone.  S.  Maria.  Spagna.  Vinceneo 

Tamagni.  n,  346. 
Atelano,  Hartlno  Bartolommei.  n, 

176, 

—  8.  Fraocesco.  Qiov.  d'Asciano. 
11,111. 

AtcoN.  B.  Agostino.  Franccaeuccio 

Ohiiii.  n,  199. 
'-  8. Domenico.  Giotteaqoe  paint. 

ings  of  the  14>^  centnrj.  II,  199. 


-  S.Chiara-Pnceio  C  apsnaa.  1,423. 
Oiottino.  I,  423.  Crncifiz.  ib. 

—  8.  Crispino.  Puccio  Capanna? 
1,880. 

—  S.  Damiano,  Pnecio  Capanna  ? 
1,380. 

—  8,  Franceico.  L.  Ch.  Cavallini. 
Preacoa.  I,  111.  112.  Cimabne.  I, 
211,  (Jiacomo  Oaddi.I,4T5.  Giot- 
tino.  I,  424.  Giotto.  I,  237—262. 
Giovanni  Oaddi,  I,  476.  Paint- 
ing of  middle  aisle.  1, 169.  Parii 
Spinelli.  n,  27.  Pietro  Loren- 
letti.  U,  126  and  follg.  Poccio 
Capanna.  1,877.  Stefano  Fioren- 
tino.  I,  401, 

—  Cappella  della  Maddalena,  1,380. 
Puccio  Capanna.  I,  377. 

—  Cappella  dl  S.Antonio.  Pace  di 
Faenia.  1,  381. 

—  Cappejia  B.  Caterina.  Bnffal- 
macco.  I,  389.  890. 

—  Cappella  8.  Martino.  Pnecio 
Capanaa?  I,  379.  Simone  Mar- 
tini, 1,379.  II,  71. 

—  Cappella  del  Sacramento.  Giot- 
tino.  I,  417—22. 

—  Lower  church.  8,  Tranaept.  Si- 
mone Martioi.  n,  76. 

—  Sacristy.  Portrait  of  S.Francis. 
I,  87.  88.  174.  Gittnta.  ib. 

— 8.  Fran  cesco,  upper  church.  1, 77, 

—  Cimabue.  1,  171—74.  210—11. 
Gaddo  Oaddi.  219.  224.  Giotto. 
I,  219  etc,  Hnsutti.  I,  210-11, 

—  B.  M.  degli  Angeli.  Pnecio  Cap- 
anna ?  1, 379.  Portrait  of.6.  Fran- 
cis. I,  87. 

Avanlii  (Jacobna  degli),  see  Jaca- 

Aoaiai  (Jaeopo), 'see  Jacopo. 

AvetHno.  Montevergiue.  Paintings. 
1,68. 

Aviffnon.  Cathedral.  Simone  Mar- 
tini, ir,  91.  97. 

—  Hall  of  Consistory.  SimoneMar- 
tini.  II,  92. 

—  Papal  palace.  Simone  Martini. 
U,  98  and  follg. 

—  Orcagna.  I,  452. 
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e,  sculptor.  (1343.) 


Baccio  of  Fli 
1, 319.     ■ 
Bacdo  Pontclli.  11,  646. 

Baccio  Gondi.  His  picture  by  Giot- 
to. I,  310. 

ffaldovinelli  (Meaao),  sea  Aleaao. 

Barberiai  (Jacopo),  see  Jacapo. 

Baldattare  of  Forli.  1364  living-. 
1,380. 

Barile,  painter  at  Fiaa  Daomo. 
I,  175.  301. 

BarUama  of  Trani,  broDzefonnder. 
HIb  g;ate8  at  Bavello,  Monreale 
and  Trani.  I,  139.  180. 

Banta.  II,  107.  la  hs  the  maiiter  of 
Lacs  Thome,  ib.  Praise  of  him 
by  Ohiberti.  lOS.  Frescos  in  S. 
AgoMtino  Sienna,  ib.  — inS.Mar- 
gberita  of  Cortoua.  ib.  —  1369. 
Frescos  at  Arezzo.  ib.  —  in  8. 
iipirlto  Florence,  fb.  Frescos  of 
8.  Gimignano  Pieve.  109.  Was 
Bama  an  assistant  to  Simone? 
111.  Is  he  identical  with  Bar- 
DaBertini?  1340.ib.  Picture  at 
S.  Pietro  of  S.  G.  ib.  Fres- 
cos in  S.Domenico,  Sienna.  112. 
Picture  at  Brussels,  ib, —  1381? 
Barna's  death.  107. 

Barnaba  da  Modena.  Campo  Santo, 
Pisa.  I,  395.  II,  84.  Notices  of 
bim.  II,  220. 

Barone,  sec  Berlingbieri. 

BarloUn  of  Piacenza.  U,  259. 

Bartolo  di  Orisloforn.  II.  191. 

Bartolo  di  Maestro  Fredi.  II,  148  to 
153. 

Barlolorameo  d'Aouila.  Works  in  8. 
Chiara  at  Naples.  I,  319. 

Bartotommeo  Bulgarini.  Notices  of 
hiiD.  II,  172. 

BartoIomnKO  della  Galta.  II,  656, 

Bartolommeo  (di  Qio.  di  Bartolo 
dl  Corradinf),  seeFraCamovale. 

BartQlommeo,  Florentine  painter. 
1236.  I,  195. 

BartoloiOBea  Guidi,  of  Sienna,  — 
1319.  Settles  at  Perugia.  Paints 
in  Hontelabate.  I,  184.  II,  300. 

Bartolommeo  of  Venice,  II,  268. 

Bartolommeiis Piiamis,  beilfounder. 
!,  128. 

Bastano.  Pinacotoca.  Guariento. 
II,  263. 


Bauano.  8.  Francesco.  Gnariento. 
II,  268. 

Betlamino,  icnlptor.  Fontebranda. 
Sienna.  I,  131. 

Benciui  dona.  Is  he  brother  to 
AndreaOrca^a?  1,454,—  1345. 
Works  at  the  Falazio  del  Po- 
desta  inFlorence.  ib,  —  1366.  At 
Sienna.  — 1876.  Loggia  de'  Lanzi. 

Benedetto,  see  Fra. 

Benedetto  BuonfigU.  I,  314.  U,  200. 

361.  2.  660. 

Benedetto  da  Malano.  11,  463. 

Benedetto  GbirlaDdaio.  11,490.493. 

Benedieba.  His  vrorks  in  the  Bap- 
tistery and  Duomo  of  Parma.  I, 
118—20. 

Benoiio  Qoiioli.    I,   199.    U,   102. 

362.  STB.  Bis  birth  (1424).  At 
Rome  withFraGiovauai.  11,498. 
Remains  of  him  there,  ib.  As- 
sists Angelico  at  Orvieto.  ib. 
~  1499.  Proceeds  to  Montefalco. 
ib.  His  works  there,  ib.  and 
600—2.  Altarpiece  at  Ferula. 
602.—  1467—9.  BenoiEo  labours 
at  Florence.  503.  Paints  the 
Riccardi  chapel,  ib.  and  504. 
Predella  at  the  Uffiii.  ib.  Altar- 
piece  of  8,  Marco,  now  in  the 
National  Gallery,  ib-  Benozzo 
at  3.  Gimignano.  His  works 
there.  605 — 8.  His  assistant, 
Giustod'Andrea.607.  Altarpiece 
of  Temi.508.  Tabernacles,  near 
Certaldo,  609.  —at  Castel  Fior- 
enttno.  ib.  He  restores  Lippo 
Meinnii's  frescos  at  8.  Qimign- 
ano.ib.  He  retires  toPlsa.  Fres-  ■ 
COS  of  the  Campo  Santo,  510—14. 
Altarpiecea  painted  at  Pisa.  615. 
Tabernacle  near  Meleto.  ib.  Do. 

at  Lagoli.  ib. 
iffer^omo.Veacovado.  Frescos  of  the 

16'"  century.  U,  258, 
Berlin  Museum.   Agnolo  Oaddi.   I, 

473.   Allegretto  Nuzi.  H,  196-7. 

A.  LorenzettL  U,   147.    Andrea 

del  Castagno.  II,  312.   Angelico. 

I,  688.  Bama.  U,  106.  Bamaba 
da  Modena. U,  221.  Bartolommeo 
Suardi.  n,666.  Benozzo  Gozzoli. 

II,  516.  Cosimo  Rosselli.  I,  638. 
U,  520. 624.  Domenico  Gbirlan- 
daio.  n,  484.  491.  Filippino.  H, 
461.   Fra  Filippo  Lippi.  H.  315, 
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349.  FranceRco  <Ii  Giovaiini.  U, 
454.  Giotto.  I,  342.  362—3.  473. 
Oiovaoni  Santi.  II,  596.  698.  Oi- 
rolamo  GeDga.  II,  56&.  Lippo 
Memmi,  U,  105.  106.  Marco  Pal- 
aecEaDO.II,  6TG.  578.  Masancio.  1, 
548.  Mosaics.  1, 80.  NiccotdPietii 
Oei-ini?II,  171.  PeaellL  II,  370. 
411.  FietroLoreDEetti?II,  133. 
PolUinoli.  II,  396—6.  Sandro 
Botticelli.  II,  396.  426.  Sebast. 
Mainardi.  II,  496.  Simone.  11, 
106,  Spiaello?  n,  le.  Taddeo 
Bartoli?  II,  171.  Taddeo  Gaddi. 
I,  860—3.     Verrocchio.   U,  410. 

Berlin.  Raciyuski  GnllsTy.  fiandro 

Botticelli.  U,  427. 
BertinghUri,  Barone.  Notices.  1, 158. 

—  Berlingheras  of  Milan.  1, 158. 

—  Bonaventara. —  1235.  Painting 
at  Pescia.  —  1243.  Paints  a 
panel  at  Lncea.  —  1244.  Wall- 
painting  at  Lucca.  I,  158. 169. 

—  Marco,  miniaturist  and  paiDter. 
I,  158. 

Sema,  see  Barna. 

Bernardino  Campilius,  imitator  of 
Fra  Filippo  and  Spagna.  11,346. 

Bernardo.  ?8oii  of  OiOT.  Plsano. 
I,  152. 

Bernardo  Cioni.  I,  426.  —  1364. 
Kegistered  in  the  gaild  of  Flor- 
ODtine  painters,  ib.  Is  he  master 
of  Andrea  Orcagna?430.  Did  he 
paint  the  Inferno  in  Cappella 
StroMl  of  8.  M.  Novella,  Flor- 
ence? 435.  Did  he  paint  the  In- 
ferno in  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa? 
450.  la  he  identical  nitb  Bem- 
ardns  de  FlorenCia?  452.  Pict- 
ure at  Acad,  of  Arts,  Florence. 
453.—  in  Oguissanti  at  Florence, 
ib.  — in  Bromley  (late)  collec- 
tion,ib.  —  atSirC.Fastlake's.ib. 

Bernardo  Daddl.  Lost  works  at 
Florence.  II,  6.  —  1365.  Regis- 
tered in  the  guild  of  S.Lnke.  ib. 
~~  1349.  Of  the  council  of  the 
guild,  ib.  His  painting!  on  the 
gates  of  Florence,  ib. 

Bernardo  diFlorenlia.  la  he  author 
of  frescos  in  crypt  chaAl  of  the 
StroiziinS.  M.  Novel  la.  Flor.? 
I,  414.  Works— see  Bernardo 
Cioni. 


Bertarda   XelU    di    Qio.   Falcnni. 

Piss.  Campo  Santo.  I,  461. 
Bernardo   da    Veneiia,    architect. 

Founds  Certosa  of  Pavia.  1, 138, 
Bernardo  Fieri  (1386).  I,  464, 
Berto  of  Pisa.  —   1370—2.  Paints 

in  Campo  Hanto.  I,  893. 
Bettino  of  Prato.  II,  230. 
Bellana.  B.  Haria.   Barlolo  Fredi. 

n,  151. 

Bicd  (Lorenzo  di],  see  Lorenzo. 
Bicci  di  Lorenzo,  n.  30.—  1373.  His 

birth,  ib. —   1418.  His  marriage. 

ib.—    1420.  Works  in  S.  Egidio. 

S.  Maria  Nuova,  Florence.  II,  80. 

—  1421.  Do,  in  8,  Lucia  de'  Bardi. 
ib,^  1423,  Do.  forEmpoli.  ib,— 
1424.  Registered  in  Flor,  guild, 
ib.  Terra  Cotta  in  S,  M,  Nnoya.* 
ib.  Fre8cos,ib.  Do.S,Egidio.31. 

—  1426.  S.  Lucia  di  Bardi. ib.— 
1427.  Initials  of  Christ.  S.Croce. 
ib.—  1428.  Fresco  in  S.  Trinita, 
Florence,  ib.—  1429.  Altarpiece, 
now  in  Uffiii.  ib.—  1430.  8.  Be- 
nodeltode'Camaldoli.ib.—  1432. 
8.  Marco  frescos,  ib.  Chapel  of 
Compagnia  del  Tempio.  ib,  — 
1433.  Frescos  in  8,  Croce.  ib,  — 
1438.  Altarpieca  in  S.  Felicitii, 
and  work  at  Sif^a.  ib.  —  1439. 
Tomb  of  LaigiHarsili  in  B, Croce, 
ib.—  1441.  8.  Croce  frescos,  ib. 
^  1446.  Assists  Domenico  Ve- 
uiz,  in  8.  M.  HnoTB.  ib.  and  315. 
Paints  at  ArezKO.  ib,  —  1452. 
Dies  at  Florence,  ib.  and  315. 

Biduinug,  sculptor.  His  works:  at 
8.  8alvadore  Lucca.  1, 116.^  at 
8,  Cassiano  near  Pisa.  ib. 

Bindo  Giucehi.  I,  176. 

Biizamano  of  Otranlo.  His  paint- 
ings, I,  68. 

Boboli  Amphitheatre. 
Pontedera.   I,  345. 

Soccart,Gio.ofCanie  rino.H,200.601 . 

Bocco  of  Fabriano.  II,  1" 

Bologna  Gallery.   Antonio 


Andrea  di 


>  da  Fer 


..  I,  3) 

JacobodegliATantii.  11,213,  Ja- 
cobus Pauli.  U,  217.  Hicheic 
Lainbertini.  II,  218.  Petras  Jo- 
hAnnia.  11,217.  8imonede'Croci- 
fissi.  II,  211. 
—  ArcIiivioNotarile.  JacohnsPauIi. 
n,  216. 
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Bologna.  Celeitini.  Criatoforo.  II, 
212. 

—  Chiesa  del  la  HadonDa  del  Monte. 
Titale.  II,  207. 

—  CoUegio  dei  Spagnaoli  Lippo 
DftUnuii.  U,  209. 

—  Ercolani  tiallerj.  Franco  Bolog* 
neae.  11,206.  Lippo  Dalmaui.  II, 
209.  Lorenxo.  II.  266.  MarcoFal- 
mezEano.  II,  676. 

—  Oalliera  gate.  Giotto.  1,  340. 

—  HaWeEci  collection,  Vitale.  U, 
208. 

—  He»»Tata.  Crijtoforo.  11,  214. 
Qalaiso  Galaflii.  U.31&.  Oiotto. 
I,S40.  Jacobna.  II,  216.  LoTeDE9. 
II,  215.  Sinione.  U,  216.  ViUle. 
II,  206.  216. 

—  PalatEoMarcheseDavia-PetTUB 
Johannia.  11,217.  Pnocio  Capan- 
na.  I,  377. 

—  S.  Andrea.  Lippo  Dalnaaii.  U, 
210. 

—  8.  Antonio  Abate.  Oiotto.l,S89. 
340. 

—  S.  Chiara  degli  Aotreti.  Qiotto. 
1,340. 

—  8.  Domenico.  Filippino.  11,  447. 
Gio.  Piaano?  I,  144.  Lippo  Dal- 
maaii.  11,  210.  Petraa  Johaonis. 
II,  217.  ViUla.  U,  208.  8.  Fran- 
ceaoo.  Criatoforo  Oftali.  II,  212. 
Lippo  Dalmaaii.  II.  210.  Simons 
de'  Crocifiaai.  11,  211. 

—  6.  Frediano.  Petroc  Johanuia. 
Ii,2I7, 

—  8-  Giacomo  Ha^ore,  Jacobna 
Panli.  II,  216.  Lorenio.  U,  266. 
Simone  de'  Crocifiaai.  II,  210. 

~  S.Gio-DecoIlato.FacedaFaeo- 

Ea.  I,  aei. 

—  S.OioTanniiuHonte.LippoDal- 
maaii.  II,  207.  ViUle.  II,  207. 

—  S.  Oiiueppe.  Petraa  Jobannia. 
11,  217. 

-•  8.  H.  degli  Angeli.  Giotto.  1, 
339.340. 

—  8.  Manino  Magglore.  Slmone 
de'  Crocifiaai.  U,  811. 

—  B.Nabor  e  Felice.  Jacobna  Panli. 
II,  216. 

—  S.Petronlo.  ADtoDiodaFeri-ara. 
D,  227.  Bnffalmacco.  ib. 

—  Cappella  BologDioi.  Baffalmac- 
CO.  I,  369.  Lippo  Dalmi^Bii.  U, 
20»v 


Bologna.  S.  Frocolo.  Lippo  Dsl- 
maail.  II,  209. 

—  6.  8alvadore.  Vitale.   II,  207. 

—  S.  8t«fano.  Lippo  DalmaaiL  II, 
210.  Oldfreacoa.II,!06.  Sinwne 
de'  Crocifiaai  II,  210.  211. 

—  Tomb  of  8.  Domenico.  Hiccola 
Piaano.  Fra  Gnglielmo.  Niocolo 
Antonil  of  Apulia.  Alfonao  Lom- 
bardi.  I,  ISl.  139.  140.  141. 

Boiuuxorio  diCino  of  Pia  tola,  paint- 
er. I,  801.  400.  n,  B28. 

Bonamico,  painter  at  Sienna.  126S. 
I,  179. 

Botuadaa,  aonlptor.  Hta  work  St 
theBaptiatei7,Campa  Santo,  and 
Dnomo  of  Piaa.  I,  116.  117.  —  at 
Mensano  near  Sienna.  1, 117. 

Bonanno.  Hi*  worka  at  the  Daouo 
ofPiaa,  —  at  tbeDnomo  of  Hob- 
reale.  I,  117.  116.  Deaigna  the 
walls  of  Piaa.  I,  118. 

BonoBenbtra.   See  BerHngkieri. 

Boniface  K///(tomb  of).  S.Pietro. 
CoamatL  Amolfo.  I,  102. 

Bottiao  di  Msiti.  U,  192. 

Boidzzo  of  Bome,  painter,  at  S.Ur- 
bano.  11"'  centarf.  I,  62. 

Bordone  di  BonerUHano,  painter  >t 
Piaa.  I,  176. 

BorgoS.  Sepalcro-  Compagnia  della 
Mlsericoidia.  Piero  della  Fran- 
ceaea.  U,  868.  369. 

—  ComaDe,  P.  dellaFranceaea.  II, 
540. 

—  Marini  FranceBChi.P.dellaFraa- 
ceaca.  II,  661. 

—  Monte  Pio.  P.  della  Franceaoa. 
U,  539. 

—  Regis  Tribnaale,  P.  dellaFrau- 
ceaca,  n,  640.  541. 

—  S.Chiara.NicholanaSegiM.  11,59. 
^  S.  M.  de'  Serri.  J.  della  Fran- 

ceaca.  II.  546. 

Botticelli  (Sandro)  aee  Ssndro, 

Amcio.S.AleaBandro.  Angolico.  I, 
67S.  674.  689. 

BrunelUtchi.  U,  271 ,  278.  HU  career. 
Hia  competition  for  the  gates  of 
the  Buptiaterj  at  Florence.  II, 
273.  Further  notioes  of  bim.  ib. 

Bruno  Qiovamd.  1360,Keg.  in  gaild 
of  Flor.  paintera.  I,  387.  Freaeos 
asaigned  to  him  in  Abbe;  ofKipa 
d'ArDO  Piaa.  I,  397. 

Brunei*  Miaeum.  Bama.  U,  112. 
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1.  Regiateredinfaildof 
Plorentioe  painter*.  1,387.  Anec- 
dote! told  of  him.  3SS.  Loatpaint. 
iDgsAMi^ed  to  bim  atFloraace, 
Areizo,  Plaa,  and  Cortoua.  389. 
397.  —  1301.  Hia  tbeatrioal  dia- 
pl«r  OD  the  Ano  (?)  389.  He  U 
not  the  aathor  of  tbe  painting^a 
in  tbe  Bolognini  chap«l  ofB.Pe- 
tronio  at  Bologna,  ib.  Ii  he  aa. 
thor  of  the  frascoB  in  the  cbapel 
of  3.  Catherine. or  Alboruoz  in 
tbe  sanotaary  of  Assisi?  ib.  and 
S90.  Did  he  paint  in  CappeiU 
Maddalena  of  the  same  sanctna- 
rj?  ib.  He  did  not  paint  in  the 
Baontempi  chapel  at  8.  Dome- 
uico  of  PeniKiA.  ib.  and  891.  1$ 
heaathorof  ^e  picture  asaigned 
to  him  in  Flor.  Acad.?  ib.  He 
does  not  exeonte  frescos  of  the 
Genesis  in  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa. 
390,  nor  frescos  of  the  Passion,  ib. 

Bnigarini  (Bartolommeo)  see  Bar 

_  tolommeo. 

I   Crittofaai   see    BnffaV 


Cagll.  S.  Antonio.  Fresco.  II,  191. 

—  8.  Domenico.  Cappella  Tirana i. 
Qio.  Santi.  U,  582—6. 

—  8.  Francesco.  Frescos  of  the  U'^ 
centorj?  bj  Quido  Pabnemcci. 
11,  189. 

Cagnauut,  painter  at  Pisa.  Saomo. 
1301.  1,  176. 

Calmdrino  (Noizo).  1301.  Was  liv- 
ing at  Floieoce.  I,  387. 

Camaino  Tino.  See  Tino. 

Cinnertno  (Jacob us  da)  seaJacobns. 

Capanaa  (Pnccio)  see  Fuocio. 

O^ua.  Dnomo.  I.  68. 

—  S.  Angelo  in  Formis.  I,  63—67. 

—  8.  Benedetto.  Mos.  I,  68, 

—  S.  Giovanni.  Hos.  I,  68. 

—  Gates.  Fnccio.  Buooo.  I,  138. 
Campione  (Anselmo),  sculptor.  — 

1S09.  Daomo  of  Modena.  I,  122. 
Cancello,  near Fabriano. Allegretto 

Nnzi.  II,  197. 
OarUlein.  Tommaso  da  Modena.  U, 

2S0. 


Qua  di  Meiio.   Bee  Bologna,  Mei- 

laratta. 
CaMcina.  Martino  Bartolommei.  U, 

172.  173. 


Catlagno  (Andrea  del)  see  Andrea. 
CoMlel  Fiorentino.  S.Chtara.  Benoe- 
£0  GoEzoll.  n,  609. 

—  8.  Francesco.  Cennino  CenninL 
I,  479.  Segna.  H,  67. 

Catlet  S.  Giovamti.  Uasaccio.  1. 648. 
CatUl  Tedaldo.  Laudadio  Bambal- 

do.  n,  226. 
CatteUino  Fieri.  I,  179. 
Ciufi^/ian«di01ona.PieveaQdBap- 

tisterj.  Masolino.  I,  499. 
~  £x-Palazzo  Branda.   Masolino. 

I.  517. 

—  Collegiata.  Fra  Filippo  Lippi. 
U,84&. 

—  Piazza  8.  Scolastica.  Masolino. 
I,  617. 

CaMligl!one^reHno.Collegi&i»,.CTa- 
ci^  p,  186. 

—  8.  Francesco.  Margaritone.1, 187. 
CattigHone FioTcntina.  fiegna.  II,6S. 
Calaio.  Baldovinetti.  See  Uodena, 
CavalHni  (Fietro).  1,96.  Pupil  of  the 

Cosmati.  AsBista  Giotto  atRome. 
.—  1290.  Mosaics  ofS.M. in Tras- 
tevere  Home.  107,  —  1308.  at 
Naples.  His  itorks.  I,  108-l.H. 
■  Comparison  between  him  and 
GaddoGaddi.  1.232.233.  a  Gior- 
gio in  Velabro.  Bome.  I,  269.  U, 
202. 

Cecco  di  Fietro  of  Pisa.  —  1370—2. 
Paints  in  Cnmpo  Santo.  I,  893. 
448.  460.  n,  114. 

Cecco  Maataii.  U,  191. 

Cefaht.  Dnomo.  Mosaics.  I,  22.  69. 
70—73. 

Celliito  ifiiVneof  Sienua.  His  works. 
1,363. 

Cennino  Cennini.  His  education  un- 
der Agnolo  Gaddi.  I,  477.  Uia 
treatise,  ib.  Fresco  in  Bpedale 
di  8.  Gio.  Battiata  at  Florence, 
ib.  He  is  pstronixed  by  Boni- 
facio Lapi  of  Padua,  ib.  —  1398. 
I>>.b7  Francesco  da  Carrara,  478. 
—  1410.  Frescos  of  the  Conipag- 
nia  dellaCroee  di  Gioruo  at  Vol - 
terra,  lb.  —  of  8.  Lorenco  at  8. 
Oiniignano,  in  Oratorio  di  S.  Lor- 
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ehco  at8.Gimi^Bno.4T9.  and  in 
Pretorio  B.  Gunignano.  Fretooi  in 
BfranoeicoofCMtelFiorentino. 

Cerelto.  Lorenzo  Monaco.  I,  668. 

Cerlaldo  (convent  of}-  Loremo  Ho- 
oaoo.  I,  654. 

—  Pratorio.  BenoEio  Qouoli.  II, 
609,  Oiuito  di  Andrea.  Pietro  di 
Franceaco.  II,  497. 

—  Taberuaole  (nearCertaldo).  Be- 


a  Ooie 


II, 


d'Andrea.  ib. 

C«*tetfose«Florence.S.M.dePaEEi. 

Cbatarinv*  of  Venice.  II,  269, 

Ckegu*  or  Cecoo.  See  Pompoaa. 

CheHni  (Piero)  see  Piero. 

Chieravatle  near  Milan.  GioT.  da 
HtIano?IT,  866. 

amabue,Oiovaani.  Worksthatmay 
be  aasigned  to  him  in  8.  Fran- 
cesco of  AsBisi,  Upper  church, 
I,  171  —  4.  187.  188.  Cmoifii 
aaslg^ed  to  him.  S.  Croce. 
Florence.  I,  161.  —  1240.  His 
birth.  I,  202.  Hia  ednoation.  ib. 
Bit  picture  in  S.  H.  Novella. 
803—5.  Hia  altarpieces  in  Acad, 
of  Arts.  Flor.,  at  the  Louvre,  in 
the  Nat.  Gall.  206.  Works  lost 
'  orfaliaIjaBBi^edtohIm.307— 9. 
—  1301.  Hia  labonn  and  death 
at  Pisa.  176.  208.  209.  His  works 
at  Asiisi.  210  and  follg. 

Clone,  scalptoT  of  Florence.  I,  426. 
Works  at  altartablo  of  the  Bsp- 
tister;  at  Florence. 

—  See  Andrea  di  — ,  Ben<^  di  — , 
Bernardo  di  — ,  Jacopo  di  — , 
Matteo  di  — ,  Bistori  di  — . 

Cilia  di  Cattello.  Convent  of  S.  Ce- 
cilia. P.  dellaFraDceaea?  II,  662. 

—  8.  Domsnico.  Pietro  Lore Dietti. 
U,  118. 

CUiretnonl.  CoUeotiouof  Dnke  d'An- 
male.  Giotto  drawios.  I,  237. 

Colantonio  del  Fiore.  I,  322.  His 
birth  and  death  (7)  384.  Are  be 
aad  Aotonello  da  Messina  con- 
founded together?  ib.  Pictures 
assi^ed  to  bim  in  8.  Antonio 
Abate.  Naples.  336.  —  in  8.  Lo- 
renzo Haniore.  836.  —  inNapIes 
Hnseum.  ib.  —  in  S.  Angelo  n 
Nilo.  ib. 

CoUno  di  Bordone,  painter  at  Pisa. 
I,  17*. 


Cologne.  Eambouz  collection.  Lippo 
Memmi.  II,  106.  DieUsalri.  I, 
179.  Dnccio.  II,  62.  Giotto.  I, 
260.  Giovanni  d'Asciano.  U,lll. 
Nicholansfierna.  11,69.  Binaldo. 
I,  180.  apinello.  II,  12.  U^lino. 
U,  64. 

Coma,  Gnido(da).  SeeGnido.1,121. 

CantUmiittople,  earljrartat  — .  1,69. 

Conxolat,  painter  at  Snbiaco.  13'^ 
centniy.  I,  84—6. 

Coppo  di  Marcooaldo,  painter  of 
Florence.  Hia  picture  in  B.  H.  d. 
Servi  at  8ienua.  I,  ISO.  —  1261. 
Painta  a  Vir^fin  for  the  Servi  at 
Sienna.  —  1266.  Wallpaintings 
at  Pistoia.  ~  1276.  ib.  1,  200. 
201.  400. 

Cortona.  ChiesadeIGeSQ.Angelico. 
I,  670.  572. 

—  Pieve.  Niccola  and  Giov.  Fisani. 


S.  Msrg-hcrita.  Andrea  da  Fi- 
enie.  I,  657.  Ambrogio  Loren- 
letti.  U,  137.  Bama.  U,  108. 
}iovanni  and  Niccola  Pisani.  I, 


~  Vescovado.  Buffalmucuo.  1,389. 

Coiimo  Rosaetli.  I,  688—9.  U,  349. 
978.  465.  494.  His  birth  and  fa- 
mily. 620.  Assists  Neri  di  Bicd. 
ib,  ?  a  collaborator  of  Benoiio 
Goxcoli-  ib.  Last  Judgment  of 
the  Berlin  Museum,  ib,  Pictnrea 
at  S.  Ambragio,  8.  M.  de'  Bervi 
(AcademyofArt8),8.M,de'PaEsi 
(Cestello)  in  Florence.  621.  Do. 
at  Lacca,  Hia  influence  there. 
Freacos  of  the  Siitioe  chapel  at 
Bome.  62a.  —  of  theS.S.Aanno- 
zlata  at  Florenoo.  623.  —  of  S. 
Amhrogio,Florence.ih.  His  death. 
MiacelUneoua  works. ib. and 526. 

Cotmali,  architects,  painters,  scalp- 
tora.  1,96—106.  Adeodato.1, 107. 
Jacobns.  I,  97—102.  160.  Johan- 
nes. I,  100—6.  Laurentins.  I, 
97-9,  Luea.  1, 97— 9.  Comparison 
between  tbem  and  Oaddo  Gaddi. 
I,  282. 

Credi  (Lorenio  di)  see  Lorenio. 

Oremona.  Duomo.  Jacobus  Porrata. 
1,122.  PolidoroCaaelU.  11,269. 
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Cruloforo  of  BoIokds.   Notices  of 

hlnL  11,211.  91&. 
Criitoforo  OrlaH.  II,  312. 


Daddi  (Bernardo)  iea  Bernardo. 
Daddo,  BemArdi.  1361.  RegisUred 

in  guild  of  8.  TjQhe  at  Florence. 

11,6,   Noticea  of  bim.  ib. 
Dante  (Allgbieri).  Hia  acqanintance 

with   Qlotto.    I,  269.    873.    His 

portrait  by  Giotto.  361  and  follg. 

HU  portrait  bjDomenicoMiche- 

lino.  I,  887.  H,  87S. 
Datia,  painter  of  Piaa.  1299.  1800. 

Painta  in  Campo  Santa.  I,  391. 
Daeid  GMrlandaio.  U,  486.  490.  493. 
Delia  Delli.  U,  296.  Notices  of  him. 

299.  Frescoa  aaKinied  to  him  in 

cloister  of  8.  M.  Novella,  n,  300. 

Picture  in  M''. Barker's  collection 

London.  301.   Loat  works.  Ib. 
Deodalo   CotmaH.     Civlta    Castel- 

lana.  Mosaics.  1,97—9.  See  Cos- 

Detideriut.  Abbot  ofUonteCasaioo. 
I,  6S.  67. 

BielimM Petronl.  painter  at  Sienna. 
1264.  1290. 1,  179.  190.  200. 

Deodnto  Ortandi.  1288.  His  cruci- 
fix at  Parma.  I,  ISO.  161.  1301. 
Virgin  in  gallery  of  Arta  atPlsa. 
161.  Alleged  craciflz  b;  him  at 
S.  Cerbone.  162. 

Domenico  QliMandafo.  I,  246.  Rla 
tiew  of  8.  H.  d.  Fiore  in  frescos 
of  PalaiEO  della  Signoria  Flor- 
ence. I,  888.  Portrait,  Locko 
Park  Derbyshire.  I,  649,  Altar- 
piece  of  S.  Franneaco  del  Palco 
at  Prato.  U,  443.  460.  489.  He 
alwaya  painta  in  fresco  or  tem- 
pera. 460.  Is  taught  by  Baldo- 
vinetK.  461.  Miitare  in  him  of 
the  plastic  and  pictorial,  ib.  and 
462.  His  birtb  (1449).  At  first  be 
ia  apprenticed  to  the  art  of  a 
goldsmith.  Fresco  of  Ognissanti 
(1480).  ib.  —  in  the  PalaszoPub- 
blico  at  Florence  (1481—6).  464. 
465.  466.  —In  the  Pleve  of  8. 
Gimignano (1482). 467.  -of the 
SizUne  chapel.  467.  B.  M.  Sop. 
Hinerra.  408.  Freaeoa  of  the  3. 
Fina  chapel  at  8.  Gimignano. 469. 


Laat  Sapper,  S.  Marco  Florence. 
470.  Freacoa  and  altarpiece  of 
the  Saaaetti  chapel  S.  Trinlta 
Florence,  470  and  follg.  Choir 
of  B.  M.  Novella.  476  and  follg. 
The  choir  altarpiece  divided  be- 
tween Munich  and  Berlin.  483. 
Fresco  in  NoTitiate  at  B.  Croce. 
484.  Generosity  of  Domenico. 
486.  Altarpiecea  in  S.  Anna  of 
Pisa.  486.  —  in  S.  Martino  of 
Lucca;  —  in  B.  Oiuato  of  Flor- 
ence, now  at  Ufeil;    —  InFlor- 

-  of 

Orbatello  at  the  Vfflfi.438.  —in 
the  Innocent!  at  Florence,   ib. 

—  in  the  Louvre  from  Cestallo. 
489.  Moiaic  of  8.  M.  del  Flore, 
ib.  Lost  moaaica  of  Cappella  8. 
Zanobi.490.  Ob irUndaio'a death. 
ib.  His  miscellaneous  works  at 
Florence,  Rimini,  Tolterra,  Mu- 
nich, Berlin,  Vienna  and  London. 
492,  Altarpiece  at  Nami.  493. 

—  Marriages  and  family.  490. 

i)onirnfro(Htchellno)aeeMichellna. 

Domenico  Veniziano.  IT,  313.  Hia 
education  ib.  and  follg.  —  1438. 
Hia  letter  from  Ferngia  to  Piero 
' !'  Medici.  318.   Paintings  (?)  in 


1440—6),  bis  pupil  Fiero  della 
Franceaca  and  aesiatant,  Bicci 
di  Lorenzo,  ib.  and  627.  He  uses 
linaeed  oil  in  hia  wallpaintinn. 
316.  His  picture  in  B.  Lncla  de' 
Bardl  Florence.  816.  (1448)  he 
paints  wedding  chesta.  317.  His 
freaco  of  theCanlode'Carnesec- 
chi  at  Prince  Pio'a.  ib.  Did  he 
paint  at  Loreto?  818. 630.  Dome- 
nlco'B  death  (1481). 
DonateUo.  Doea  not  compete  forthe 
bronze  gates  of  the  Baptistery 
«f  Florence.  H,  279.  Hia  birth. 
276.  Hia  friendship  with  Bm- 
nelleachi.  Their  generona  rival- 
ry, ib.  Donatelio's  eharai;ter. 
He  ia  the  forerunner  of  Michael 
Angelo.278— 7.  HUalyle,  tfmli- 
ture  of  realism  and  study  of  the 
antique.  277.  Bronie  patera, 
with  antique  subjects,  ib.  Ris 
"David"  at  the  UfBii.  ib.  Tha 
39* 
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8.  Q«orge  of  Onanmichele,  279, 
StatneaoD  the  Campanile  ofS.H. 
del  Fiore  at  Florence.  280.  B. 
Mwkof  Oreanmichele.  ib.  Pul- 
pit of  Prato.Sgl.  StataeofOatta- 
melUU«lPadnB.a81.  Theoraoi- 
fiiion  in  S.  Oroce  at  Florence, 
282.  MagrdalenintheBapUitery 
at  Florence,  ib.  Pnlpito  of  B. 
LoreDEo  at  Florence,  ib.  Judith 
in  Loggia,  de'  Lantt.  ib.  His 
friendship  for  PaoIoUceelli.28T. 

^onofo  of  Florence.  1266.  AasUtiB 
N.  PUano  in  palpit  of  Sienna.  I, 
isa.   Notice*.  139. 

Donato  at  Qnbbio.  II,  191. 

Donalo  Martini.  11,  90  and  follg.99. 

Dretdtn  Gallery.  Baldorlnetti.  II, 
380.  Bama.  II,  101.  Domenico 
Ohirlandaio.  11,  492.  Filippino. 
n,  451.    Leonardo  da  Tinci.  II, 


E. 

Bboli.  8.  Francesco.    Boberto  di 

Oderigio.  J,  331.  332. 
Empoli.    Bicci  di  Lorenio.  II,  SO. 

C'imabue.  I,  207. 

—  Compagnia  di  3.  Andrea.  Fran- 
cesco di  Giovanni.  II,  153.   B«- 

Ebael    di    Francesco.    II ,   463. 
orenio  Monaco.  I,  [>52. 

—  Pieve.  Francesco  di  Oiorauni. 
II,  453.  Pletro  di  Francesco.  H, 
497.  KoBsellino.  II,  462.  Sandro 
Botticelli.  II,  425. 

England.  W.  D.  Lowe  Esq.  Loeko 
Park  Derbyshire.  Hasaccio.  I, 
M9, 

Enrico.  Hiniatoriat  at  Lncca.  1238. 


Sandro  Botticelli.  U,  427.   Ter- 
rocchio.  U,  410. 

—  Ton  Quandt.  Sandro  Botticelli, 
n,  430. 

Dublin.  National  Gallery.  Marco 
FalmeEzano.  U,  576. 

Itufcio  di  Bnoninse^a.  Picture  as- 
si^edtohim.Ssmboaz.  Cologne. 
I,  180.  184.  —  1276,  Altarpiect 
atNancy.n,40.41.—  1285.  Con- 
tract for  an  altarpiece  for  S.  M. 
Novella  at  Florence,  ib.  Books 
of  the  Bicchema  at  Sienna,  ib. 
—  1291.  Ib.ib.— 1302.  Altarpiece 
ofSiennaDuonio.ib.and  follg,— 
1820.  Last  date  of  Dnccio.  60. 
Altaniiece  in  S.  Donato.  Bienna. 
60.  Do.  Compa^a  della  Ma- 
donna. Sienna,  ib.  He  is  not  au- 
thor of  the  pavement  in  Sienna 
Dnomo.  ib.  Pictures  in  Sienna 
Academy.  61,  Lost  pictures  at 
Lvcca  and  Pistoia,  ib.  Altar- 
piece  of  late  H.  R.  H.  Prince 
Albert.6a.  Do.  lateBromley  col- 
lection.ib.  Fragments,  Lombardi 
collection,  ib.  Pictnre  in  Natio- 
nal Gallery,  lb.  Do.  inRamboai 
collSotion  at  Cologne,  ib.  PicI 

'-'--' ignedioDuccio.il 

s  tomb.  Cotmati. 


1,11 

F. 
Fabriano.  Dnomo.  Allegretto  Nuii. 
II,  190. 

—  Fomari  collection.  Francescuc- 
cio  GbiMi.  n,  198.  Allegretto 
Nuii.  II,  195. 

—  Hospital  del  Boon  Gesu.  Alle- 
gretto Nnzi.  II,  197. 

—  S.  Agostino.  Frescos  of  the  14'* 
csntury.  Alle^etto  NnzL  tl,  196. 

—  8.  Antonio  Abate.  Allegretto 
Noxi.  U,  197. 

^  8.  Lncia.  Allegretto  Natl.  U, 
196. 

—  9.  Niccolo. CrucIfizioD,  14»cen- 
tury,  n,  193. 

fatnza  Acad.  Julian  of  Rimini,  I, 
384.  Marco  Fatmezcano.  U,  676. 
Pace  di  Faenia.  I,  381. 

—  {Mon.  of).  Giotto.  I,  310. 

—  Orfanotrofio  delle  Uicheltine. 
Marco  Palmeziano.  U,  572. 

Fallen.  The  Coamati,  I,  97. 

Fano.  S.  Croce.  Gio.  Santi.  U,  689. 

—  8.  Maria  Naova.  Qio.  Santi.  II, 
589, 

Fazio,  Dominican,  sculptor.  Fupi) 
of  Fra  Guglielmo.  I,  142. 

Fernw.  Hospital  of  Fate  bene  fra- 
tcllt.  AndreadaBoIogna.  n,208. 
-Montegiorffio  B.Balyadore.Fran- 
ceacuccio  Qhisii.  II,  198. 

-  S.  Domenico.  Francescuceio 
Ghissi.  U,  199. 

Ferrara  (Antonio  da),  see  Antonio. 

-  Dnomo.  Oelasio  di  NiccolA.  II, 
224.  tjcnlptore.  1, 122. 
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Ferrara.  Castel  Dncale.  Landadio 
Rambaldo.  U,  236. 

—  Cbnrcb  de'  Martiri.  Oelaaio  di 
Niccolo.  II,  224. 

—  CoBtabili  collection.  Qelasio  di 
Niccol6?n,22&.  Chmtoforo. U, 
211.  212. 

—  Mezsarata.  Siraone  de'  Croci- 
fisai.n.Sll.  Bimonede'Crocifiasi. 

—  Connt  Mazza's  coilectiou.  Gio. 
Saoti.  U,  688. 

—  Palace  of  Este.  Giotto.  I,  994. 

—  Prof eMorSufoIi.  Antonio  da  Fer- 
rara. 11,227.  Uelaalo  di  HiccoIA, 
n,  224.   Giotto. 

—  Pablic  gallery.  Criatoforo  of 
BoloKDB.  n,  212. 

—  B.  AgoHtino.  Oiotto.  I,  294. 

—  8.  ADdrea,  Cristoforo  of  Bolog- 
na. U,  212. 

—  8.  Antonio  Abate.  Antonio  da 
Ferrara.  U,  227.  Jaliao  of  Ri- 
mini. I,  S85. 

—  S.  Paolo.  Vitale.  11,  208. 

—  Schifanoia.  Piero  delU  Pran- 
cescH.  U,  649.  6G0. 

—  University.  Frescos.  II,  226. 
Fidania.  Florentine  painter.  1224. 

I,  196. 


I.  Oirolamo.  Angelico.  I,  6S4. 

—  B.  M.  Prlmerana.  Fra  Filippo 
Lippi.  II,  361. 

K%ptna£t>pf.  11,346.378.  Is  he  the 
Honof  FraFilippo?n,  431.  His 
birth  and  the  snpposed  date  of 
that  event.  43S.  His  education. 
Fra  Filippo.  Botticelli.  Fra  Dia- 
mante. 433.  His  joulh  is  spent 
inPrato.ib.  Pugliese  altarpiece, 
1480.  434.  lb.  in  8.  Michole  of 
Lncca.  Frescos  oftheBrancaeci. 
436  and  follg.  Did  Fra  Filippo 
paint  at  the  Brancacci?  43fl.  437. 
Portraits  in  the  Brancacci  fres- 
cos. 439.  —  at  the  Ufdsi.  ih.  and 
I,  647.  —  in  the  Torrigiani  gal- 
lery. I,  647  and  II,  439.  Commis- 
sion for  frescos  in  the  PalazEO 
Pnbblico  at  Flore  nee.  440.  Altar- 
piece,  now  at  the  Uffiei.  Do.  of 
Tanai  de'  Nerli  in  8.  Spirito.  ib. 
Tiait  to  Bome  and  frescos  of  the 
Cappella  Caraffa  (1489)441.  Al- 
tarpiece  of8.Franceieo  del  Pal- 


uo  of  Prato,  now  at  Hnnich.  443. 
Do.  Scopetini  at  Florence  (149S] 
444.  Tabernacle  at  Prato  (1498) 
446.  Filippino  values  Bkldo- 
vinetti's  frescos  at  B.  Trinita. 
His  designs  for  an  altarpiece  in 
the  Palazeo  Pnbblico  (1498)446. 
Consnlt  as  to  the  lantern  of  8. 
M.  del  Fiore.  Altarpiece  for  the 
Comune  ofPrato(1603)  447.  Altar- 
piece  in  8,  Domenico  of  Bologna. 
ib.  Frescos  at  S.M.KoTclla.  448. 
Opinion  as  to  the  place  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo's  David.  449.  Filip- 
pino'sdeath.ib.Miscellaneous.ib. 

Filippo  di  Lazzaro.  II,  229. 

Filippo  (Rnsotti),  see  Knsntti. 

FUKne.  Tabernacle.  Agnolo  Qaddl. 
I,  470. 

Fino.  Florentine  painter.   1292.  I, 


196. 


e  Colan- 


Fiore  (Colantonio  del),  i 

Florence.  Accademia  Filarmoniea. 
Giottino.  I,  416. 

—  Academy  of  Arts.  Agnolo  Gitddi. 
I,  472.  A.  LoreQzetti.  II,  137. 
146.  Alessandro  Fiorentino.  11, 
496.  Andrea  del  Caltagno.  II, 
311.  Angelico.  I,  674.  676.  677. 
684.  586.  Baldovinetti.  11,  379. 
Bernardo  di  Florentia.  I,  463. 
Bnffalmacco.  I,  391.  Clmabue. 
I,  2oe.  207.  Cosimo  Rosselli.  n, 
621.  Domenico  Ghirlandaio.  II, 
476.  487.  488.  Filippino.  U.'449. 
Fra  Filippo  Lippi.  II,  312.  822. 
328—7.  347.  Giotto.  I,  310.  362. 
S63.  GioTsnni  da  Milsno.  I,  403. 
404.  Ginsto  d'Andrea.  U,  617. 
Lorenzo  di  NLccolo.  II,  26.  Lo- 
renzo Monaco.  1,  654.  Lucchese, 
unknown  I,  160.  -Masaccio.  I, 
646.  Neri  di  Bicci.  II,  83.  Nic- 
cola  Tommasi.  1,461.  Niccolodi 
Pletro.U,  18.  20.  21.  26.  Peselli. 
U,  359.  368.  Fiero  CbelinL  II, 
619.  Pollainoll.  II,  396—7.  Puc- 
clo  Simonls.  1,474.  8androBotti- 
celli.  U,  311.  418.  420. 424.  Spin- 
ello.  II,  17.  18.  Taddeo  Oaddi. 
I,  362.  363.  Ugolino  of  Sienna. 
I,  473.  n,  66.  Verrocchio.  U,  407. 

—  Annalena.  Angelico. 1,635.  Paolo 
Uccelli.  U,  297. 

—  Angeli.  Andrea  del  Caatagno. 
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U,  304.  S0&.  Ai)g«iieo.  I,  6S6. 
GiottD.  I,  310.  OTcagDft.  I,  402. 
Paolo  UcmIIi.  U,  !9T.  Sandro 
BotUcelli.U,430.  TaddeoGaddi. 
1,361. 
Flortnce.  Arte  de'  LinalnoII.  Don). 
Qhirlandaio.  n,  49S. 

—  BadU.  Andrea daFireme, I, G61. 
Ad^Iico,  I,  G06.  FlIippiDO.  II, 
434.  436-  Giotto.  I,  K9.  310.  Lo- 
renzo Honaeo.  1,  269.  Haeaccio. 
I,  MS. 

—  Badia  di  PasBifnano.  Domonico 
Gbirlandaio.  II,  49a. 

—  Badia  dl  8«ttirao.  Baffalmacco. 
I,  389.  Doinenioo  Obirlandaio. 
U,  493. 


34».  347.  Antonio  FolUiaolo.  U, 
387.  Tafi.  1, 190—8.  Apollonina. 
ib.  Baldovinetti.  II,  378.  Bra- 
n«llaiahi.  Clone.  I,  426.  Dona- 
telle.  II,  2SS.  Domenioo  Obir- 
landaio. U,4S9.  HosaicB.  Qaddo 
Qaddi.  I,  90.  91.  239.  230.  Ghi- 
berti.  II.  273—4.  Font,  Gio.  Fi- 
sano?  I,  144.  Paolo  Uocelli.  II, 
297.  Taddflo  Gaddi.  I,  369.  TaB, 
I,  00.  196—8.  Verrocchio.11,400. 

—  Bar^ello.  Sea  ez-chapel  of  Po- 
deitk. 

—  Bigallo.  Piero  Cheliai.  U,  519. 
Taddeo  Gaddi.  I,  861. 

—  (Tantode'Cameseocbi.  BaldoTi- 
netti.  n,  381.  Domenioo  Teni- 
liano.  See  Prince  Flo. 

—  Carmine.  Fra  Filippo.  I,  643. 
n.  320.  361.,  Giotto.  I,  311.  Gio- 
vanni da  Milano.  I,  409.  Paolo 
Uooelli.  U.  297.    Spinello.  II,  8. 

—  CappalUBranoacoi.  I,  610— IS. 
Filippino.  U,  436  and  follr.  Ua- 
ucclo.  I,  610—12.  628  and  follg. 
Maaolino.  1,  610—12. 

—  CappeliaS.Oirotamo.  Oherardo 
Stamina.  I,  498. 

—  C&ppella  Vellati.  Giottesqne 
fresoos.  I,  366. 

—  Saoriit;.  LoreniodiBicci.il,  30. 

—  Caaa  AleMandri.  Borp>  degli 
Albizii.  Fra  Filippo  Lippi.  II, 
348.  Sandro  Botticelli.  U,  426, 

Caaa   Cappoui.     Fra    Filippo 


Florence.  Cua  Hartalll.  Brooce 
patera.  II,  277. 

—  Caaa  Hedici.  See  Palazeo  Bi«- 
cardi. 

-'  Ca«a  Pncoi.  Sandro  Botticelli. 
n,  4!3.  429. 

—  CasB  Eidolfo  Obirlandaio.  Hs- 
aacoio.  I,  648. 

~  Certoaa.  Baffalmacco.  I,  389. 
Pra  QiovanDi.  I,  560. 

—  Chiesa  degli  lonoeenti.  Dome- 
nloo  Ghirlandaio.  II,  488.  Fra 
Filippo  Lippi.  II,  348.  Peaelli. 
U,  371. 

—  Chieia  delU  MUerlcardia.  Al- 
berto Arnoldi.  I,  363. 

—  Compacnis  dell'  Evangelist  a. 
Andrea  del  CaaU^o.  n,  310. 

—  Compagnia  della  Croce  alTen- 
pio.  Angelica.  See  Acad.  ofArta. 
1.586. 

—  Compagni*  della  Hiaerioordia. 
Orcagna.  I,  489.  Pneoio  Capan- 
na.  I,  877. 

—  Compagnia  del  Tempio.  Bicei 
diLorenio.  11,31.  TaddeoGaddi. 


—  CoBipa|gnia  di  S.  Bernardino. 
CoBimo  Roaselli.  II,  635. 

—  Compagnia  di  8.  Giorgio.  CobI- 
no  BoMelli.  II,  625. 

—  Compagnia  di  S.  Loranso.  Do- 
maoieo  Ghirlandaio.  Q,  493. 

—  CanpagDia  di  S.Luoa.  Lorenzo 
Monaoo.  I,  565. 

—  Convent  alleCampore.aiottiDO. 
1,434. 

—  Convent  del  Bobcq  a  Frati  di 
Mngallo  Angelieo.  I.  685. 

—  Convent  of  the  Convertita.  San- 
dro BottieellL  U,  499. 

—  Conini  Oallery.  Filippino.  11, 
449.  Maaaoeio.  1,  547.  Sandro 
BottioelU.  I,  647.  U,  485. 

—  DaaV,Borgbini.AngeUP0.I,696. 

—  Frat«  Ermini.  Giottino.  I,  434. 

—  FrateUmiliaU.  Giotto.  1,283—4. 
SIO. 

—  Gnalfonda.  P«ole  Uecetli.  n, 
887. 

—  Oondi  collection.    Angelioo.  I, 


Lippi.  n,  861. 
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Florence.  L'Anchetta.  AudnB  del 
CaBtaKDo.  11.  310.  Loreuio  di 
Niccofo.  II,  24. 

—  LoggU  de'  P«raiEi.  P»o1o  Uc- 
celll.  U,  288. 

—  Loggift  de'  Lauzi.  BeucioB  Cio- 
nJB.  I,  454.  Douatello.  n,  282.       { 

—  Lombardi  collection.  Andrea  del 
CsBtagso.  n,  S12.  Dnccto.  II,  52. 
Baadro  Botticelli.  U,  426. 

—  UercatanEia.  Pollainoli.  n,3ft0. 

—  Hercato  Yeochio.  Tabernacle. 
Jacopo  drCaaentino.  n,2.  Paolo 
Uooem.  n,  297. 

—  Monte  Olireto.Loreiico  Monaco. 
I,  652.  8pinello.  n,  11. 

—  Mnrate  (conveDt  delie).  Cosimo 
Bosaelli.  U,  536.  Fra  Pilippo 
Lippi.  II,  348.  3fil.  Slmone  Mar- 
tini, n,  89. 

— Nnovoli.  Anton  io  Venieiano.  1 ,49 1 . 

—  Og^niaaanti.  Bernardo  di  Flo ren- 
Ua.  I,  468.  Baffalmacco.  I,  389. 
Dotnenico  Obirlandaio.  II,  416. 
46S.  Francesco  da  Volterra.  1, 
396.  Oiottino.  I,  424.  Giotto.  1, 
310.  341.  842.  Mlccolo  di  Pietro 
Gerini.  I,  366.  Band ro  Botticelli, 
n,  416.  420. 

—  Oratory  of  S.  AoBano.  Sandro 
Botticelli.  11,  425. 

—  Orsanmicbele.  Agnolo  Gaddi.  I. 
476.  DonateUo.  11,279.280.  Qiu- 
liano  d'Arrigo.  11, 361.  Jacopo  di 
Caaentino.  11,  2.  Lorenio  Gbi- 
berti,  II,  276.  Tabernacle.  Or- 
oagna.  1,440.  441.  Pollainoli.  It, 
393.  Sandro  Bottioelli.  U.  430. 
TJgolino.  n,  66.  Verrocchio.  II, 
401.  406. 

—  PiaciaS.  Nlccolo.  Tabernacle. 
Jacopo  di  Casentlno.  II,  2. 

—  Ponte  a  Romite  in  Taldamo. 
OiotUno.  I,  424. 

—  Porcellana.  Cimabne.  I,  807. 

—  Palazio  Cosimo  Ale ■  land ri.  Lip- 
po  Hemmi.  n,  106. 

—  PalazEO  delia  Parte.  Giotto.  I, 
310.  Follaiuoli.  ll,3S8.  Stamina. 
I,  493. 

—  PalaEiodel^odesta.  Aleuandro 
Fiorentino.  II,  496.  Andrea  del 
Caatagino.  U,  306.  Beueina  Cio- 
nU.  I,  4U.  Great  bidl.  Olotto. 
I,  aeo  and  follg.  310.  Oiottino. 
1.416. 


Florence.  Palaaio  Hncoellai.  Pe* 
Belli.  H,  362. 

—  Palaico  de'  Signori.  Baldovi- 
netti.  n,  3B1.  Domenico  Gbir- 
landiuo.  I,  338.  H,  464.  466.  Fi- 
lippino.  U,  440.  446.  Fra  Filippo 
Lippi.  U,327,  Giotto.  1, 817.  Fol- 
laiuoli. U.S99,  Sandro  BotUoelli. 
II,  422.  Verrooobio.  II,  403. 

—  Pitti  gallery.  Andrea  del  Caa- 
tagno.  n,  310.  Apffelioo.  I,  686. 
Domenico  Ghirlandaio.  II,  490. 


vanni.  H,  456.  Pollainoli.  11,391. 
Sandro  Botticelli,  n,  424. 

-  Pogpo  Imperiale.  Andrea  di 
Pontedera.  I,  346. 

-  Ponte  alia Carraia.'StefauoFio- 
rentino.  I,  401. 

-  Prince  Pio.  Domenico  Tenicia- 
no.  II,  317. 

-  Hegio Lotto.  NeridiBicci.  U,32. 

-  Biccardl  Falaoc.  Benoiio  Goi- 
io1i.n,602— l.FraFilippoLlppi. 
n,  .126.  361.  Paolo  Uccelli.  H. 
297.  Pesetli.n,371.SandroBotti- 
celli.  II,  429. 

-  Rinnccini  (late)  gallery.  Johan- 
nes de  Pisis.  n,  181. 

-  S.  Agata.  Dello.  IT,  801. 

-  S.  Agostino.  See  S.  Sptrilo. 

-  8.  Ambrogio.  Cosimo  RosaelU. 
n,  621.  623.  Fra  Filippo  Lippi. 
II,  387. 

~  S. S.Ann  an  siata.  Angelioo.  Cap- 
pells  d-S.Luca.  1,677.  Angelico. 

I,  574.  676.  Baldoyinetti.  II,  374. 
Cosimo  Rosaelli.  n,  623.  Dellb. 

II,  301.  Pollaitioli.  U,  392.  393. 
Taddeo  Gaddi.  I,  869. 

-  S.  Antonio  si  Ponte  alia  Car- 
raia.  Antonio  Veniiiano.  I,  481. 

-  S.  Apollinare.  Orca^a.  I,  462. 

-  S.  ApoBtolo.  Fra  Filippo  Lippi. 
n,  361.  Spinello.  U,  8. 

-  S.  Bamaba.  (fortress.)  Andrea 
di  Pontedera.  I,  344. 

-  S.  Basilio.  Cavallini.  Freaco.  I, 
111. 

~8.  Benedettode'  Camaldoli.  Bicci 
di  Lorcnio.  11,  91.  Baldovinetti. 
11,  381.  Lorenao  Monaco.  I,  664. 

-  B.  Cecilia.  See  Uffiil.Cimabue? 

-  S.  Crooe.  Agooto  Qaddi.  I,  471. 
472.  473.   Andrea  del  Caatagno. 
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n,  309.310.  BEtldovinetti.  11,881- 
BenoEEO  QoMoli.  11,  604.  Ber- 
nardo Daddt.  H.  e.  Bicoi  di  Lo- 
renzo. II,  31.  Cimabue.1, 161.207. 
DomeniEo  Ghirlandaio.  II,  498. 
494.  Donatello.  H,  282.  Fra  Fi- 
lippo  Lippi.  U,  361.  Giotto.  1, 
261,  SOS.  Lip)io  Memmi.  11,  107. 
Margaritone.  I,  187.  Niccolo  di 
Pietro.  n,21)~2.  Orcagna. 1,452. 
Pesellino.  8eb.  Maiaardi.  11,491. 
Spinello.  U,  14.  Taddeo  Gaddi. 
I,  363.  366.  UgoUno.  H,  68—6. 
Florence.  S.  Croce  Cappella  Bardi. 
AgDolo  Gaddi.  1, 476.  Giotto.  I, 
803. 

—  Bellaoi.  Taddeo  Oaddi.  I,  368. 
~  Baroacelli.  Giotto.  1,  SOS.   Seb. 

Hainardi.  11,494.  Taddeo  Gaddi. 
I,  856—9. 

—  Castellani.  A.  Gaddi.  I,  478. 
Gher.  Stamina.  I,  493. 

—  Cavalcanti.  PeBolli.  11,  364. 

—  Gingni.  Giotto.  1,  S03. 

~  Hedici.  GiattiDo.1,422.  Loreoio 
di  Niccolo.  11,24.  Orcagna.  1,4S7. 
NiceolaTommaai.  I,  46t.  Fiero 
Chelini.  n,  619. 

—  Peruzzi.  Giotto.  I,29eaiidfollg. 
Spinello.  n,  9—14. 

—  Kinuccini.  Giovanni  da  Milano. 
I,  865.  406—8.  Taddeo  Oaddi.  I, 
866. 

—  B.  Andrea.  Taddeo  Gaddi.  1,368. 

—  8.Silve8tro.  GiotUiio.1,411— 18. 

—  Toaingbi  eSpinelli.  Oiotto.  1, 308. 

—  Great  refectory.  Francesco  da 
Volterra.  I,  896.  Giotto.  I,  309. 
Niccolo  di  Pietro  Gerini.  T,  366. 
Taddeo  Oaddi.  I.  364. 

—  Sacristy.  Cimabne.  1,  161.  Nic- 
colo di  Fietro  Gerini. 1,365.  Seb. 
Mainardi.  11,494.  Taddeo  Gaddi. 
1,366. 

—  8.  Domenieo.  Aogelico.  I,  586. 

—  8.  Egidio.  8.  M.  Naova.  Bicci 
di  Lorenzo.  II,  30. 

—  S.  Felice  in  Piaaza.  Angelico. 
See  Uffiii. 

—  8.  Felicita.  Bicci  di  Larenzo.  II, 
31.  FraueeBco  di  Giovanni.  II. 
466.  Giotto.  I,  282.  286.  Lo- 
renzo di  Fietro,  seeAcad.ofArtB. 
Niccolo  di  Pietro,  iee  Acad,  of 
Arta.  Spinello.  n,  14.  See  Acad. 
of  Art*. 


/'forcnce. S. FelidU.  TaddeoGaddi. 

1,366. 
~  8.  Francesco  fnorl  Porta  a  S. 

Hiniato.  Angelico.  1,686.  Bandro 

Botticelli.  U,  429. 

—  8.  Frediano.  Benoizo  Oozioli. 
11,  616.    Domenieo  Ohirtandaio. 

II,  491. 

—  8.  Gallo.  OiottiQO.  I,  424. 

—  8.  Giorgio.  Giotto.  I,  310.  Pe- 
Relli.  n,  362,  363. 

—  S.  Giorgio  Haggiore.  Petetli.II, 
371. 

—  S.  GiorannidiValdarao.  Honte- 
carlo.  Angelico.  I,  585. 

—  8.  Gio.  fra  I'Arcore.  Bnffalnac- 
co.  I,  389. 

—  S.  Ginsto.  Domenieo  Ghirlan- 
daio. II,  487. 

—  8.  GiDliano.  Andrea  del  Castag- 
CO.  II,  810. 

—  S.  Jacopo  di  Bipoli.  Cimabue.  I, 
208.  Sandro  Botticelli.  II,  424. 

—  S.  Jacopo  sopra  Amo.  Lorenio 
Monaco.  I,  565. 

—  B.  Leonardo.  Pnlpit.  I,  120. 

—  8.  Lorenzo.  Donatello.  II,  2S2. 
Fra  Filippo  Lippi.  11,348.  Fran- 
cesco di  Oiovanni.  II,  466.  Ver- 
rocchio.  II,  400.  401. 

—  8.  LorenEO  de'  Ginocchi.  Giot- 
tino.  I,  424. 

—  S.  Lucia  de'  BardL  Bicct  diLo- 
renEO.  II,  80.  81.  Domenieo  Ve- 
niiiano.  U.  316. 

—  8.  Marco.  Angelico.  I,  671.  678. 
676.  BenoEEo  QoEzolL  Bee  Lon- 
don. National  Gallery.  Bicci  di 
Lorenzo.  11,31.  CaTaltini.  1,110. 

III.  CosimoRovselli.  11.624.  Do- 
menieo Ghirlandaio,  11,470.  Oiot- 
to. I,  282.  284.  Pocetti.  I,  338. 
Pollaiaoli.  n,  398. 

—  a.  M.  a  Ponte.  Andrea  dt  Pon- 
tedera.  I,  344. 

—  8.  M.  de'  Candeli.  Fra  fiUppo 
Lippi.  IJ.  361. 

—  S.M.de'PazEi.  CoBimo  Bosaelli. 
11,  621.  Domenieo  Ghirlandaio. 
11,489.  Sandro  Botticelli. II, 429. 
Beb.  Mainardi.  II,  494. 

—  S.  M.  del  Fiore.  Agnolo  Gaddi. 
I,  466.  476.  Alberto  Amotdi.  I, 
853.  Andrea  del  Castagtto.  II, 
308.  307.  Andrea  di  Pontedara. 
ib.  I,  338.  343—7.  Arnolfo.I.lSS. 
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BaldoTinetti.  II,  378.  Domenico 
Ghirlandaio.  II,  489.  490.  Dome- 
nice  Michelino.  Portrait  oCGiot  to, 
1,267.873.519.  Don&tello. II, 2&0. 
Oaddo  O&ddi.'  I,  329.  230.  Oiot- 
tino.  I,  424.  Oiotto.  I,  387.  338. 
341.  Oio.  PiBSnoT  I,  144.  Gin- 
lisno  Peiello.  II,  367,  Lorenza 
d!  Bicci.  n,  29.  Nino  Pinano.  I, 
S49.  Orcapj*.  I,  437.  PaoloUc- 
celll  SBDdro  Botticelli.  II,  4S3. 
Verrocobio.  II,  400. 
Florence.  8.  M,  de'  Servi.  Andreadel 
Castagno.11,310.  CavBllini  freB- 
coa.  1, 11.  CoaimoRoBBelli.  II,  521. 
OrcK^B.  I,  152.  Taddeo  Gaddi. 
1,368. 

—  S.  M.  Haggiore.  Agnolo  Oaddi. 
I,4M.  Oiotto.1,310.  GiDBtod'An- 
drea.  II,  513.  Masaccio.  I,  648. 
Paolo  UccelU.  11,297.  Pe8elli.II, 
371.  Spiaello.  II,  8. 

—  8.  M.  Norella.  Andrea  di  Flor- 
entia.  II,  39.  Angelico.  I,  68S. 
695.  CBpellone  del  BpagnaoU.  I, 
838.  II,  85.  Andrea  di  Florentia. 

I,  376.  Antonio  Tsnieiano.  1, 374. 
488.  Taddeo  Oaddi.  1,  870  and 
folle.  ChioBtro  varde.  Agnolo 
Gaddi.1,473.  CimBbae.1,203— 5. 
Paccio  Capanna.  Crucifix.  1, 376. 
Oiotto.  I,  282.  Crypt  chapal  of 
the  StrOEEi.  Glottino.  I,  413,  414. 
424.  Bernardo  di  Florentia.  414. 
Dello.  n,  301.  Domenico  GUr- 
landaio.  U,  476  —  83.   Filippino. 

II,  448—460.  Gaddo  Gaddi.  1, 232. 
MaBaoeio.  I,  543  and  foils.  Or- 
cagna.  I,  430—6.  Paolo  Uccelli. 
U,  20t.  Puccio  Capanna.  I,  2S2. 
Saadro  BotttcelU.  II,  419,  Ste- 
fano  Fiorentino.  I,  400.  Hgo- 
}ino?II,5&.  Angelico. 1, 671.572. 
See  Uffiii. 

—  S,  M,  Nnova.  Andrea  del  Caa- 
Ugno.  U,  308—9.  Baldovinetli. 
II,  873.  Domenico  Ohirland'aio. 
n,  493. 

—  Fra  Filippo  Lippi.  II,  361.  Or- 
cagna.  1,  438.  Pieio  della  Fran- 
ceacB.  II,  527.  • 

—  8.  Haria  tra  FobbI.  Agnolo 
Oaddi.  I,  464. 

—  S.  Hartino  (HnonomiDi).  Prea- 
COB.  II,  467—8. 


Florence.  S.MartinodelleMonaclie. 
Rlippino.  n,  460. 

—  8.  Maria  TJghi.  Dom.  Ohirlan- 
daio.  n,  493. 

—  8.  Hatteo  in  Arcetri.  Pncpio 
SimoniB.  I,  474. 

—  8.  Miniato  al  Monte.  Agnolo 
Oaddi  J,  476.  Andrea  del  Gas- 
tagno.  n,  310.  Baldovinetti.  II, 
37B~9.  Mosaics.  I,  199.  Paolo 
Uccelli.  n,  397.  Pollainoll.  II, 
891—3.   Spinello.  U,  12.  13. 

—  8.  Miniato  Fra  leTorri.  Andrea 
del  Casta^o.  11,310.  Pollaiuoli. 

—  8.  NiclK.lo.B»ldovinetU.II,379. 
Spinello,  n,  15. 

—  8.  NIccolo  di  li.  d'Arno.  Haaac- 
cio.  I,  544. 

—  8.  Pancrazlo.  Agnolo  Gaddi.  I, 
472.  Oiottino,  1, 424.  See  Regie 
Lotto. 

—  8.  Paollno.  Cimabne,  aeeAcad. 
of  Arts,  Florence, 

—  8,  Paolo  Ripa  d'Arno.  Buffal- 
macco.  1,  389. 

—  8.  Piero  in  CaligaraB.    Baldo-  * 
vinetti.  n,  391. 

—  S.  Piero  Margiore.  Orcagna. 
1,439.    PeBein,  Bee  Caaa  Alea- 

—  8.  Piero  Scheraggio.  pnlpit.  I, 
120. 


-S.Rttfaello.    Filippino.  n,  451, 

-  S.Reparata,  aeeS.M.delFiore. 

-  8.  Romolo.  Agnolo  Gaddi.  I, 
464.  467. 

-  S.  Romeo.  AgnoloGaddi.  1, 476. 
Oiottino.  1, 416.  Orcagna.  1, 452. 

-  8.  SalvL  Verrocchio,  II,  407. 

-  8.  Simone.  Cimabne?  I,  307. 

-  8.  Spirito.  Agnolo  Oaddi,  I, 
472—8.  Antonio  Veniiiano.  I, 
483.  Barna.  n,  106.  Cbioatro 
freacoa.  Cimabne.  I,  207.  Filip- 
pino Lippi.  n,  440.  Fra  Filippo 
Lippi.  n,  326.  Oiottino.  II,  434. 
Giovanni  Oaddi.  1,476.  Orcagna. 
1,463.  PonaiDali.n,S97.  Raphael 
de  Caponibiia.  II,  466.  Simone 
Martini,  n,  85.  Stefano  Fioren- 
tino.  L401.     Taddeo  Oaddi.   I, 
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t'luren-e.  K.Hteliiito.BerDBrdoDkii- 
di.  U,  6.  Taddeo  a»ddi.  I,  36S. 

—  S.  Stefano  a)  Ponte  Vecchio. 
Antonio  Teniiiano.  I,  481.  Qiot- 
tino.  I,  424. 

—  S.Tommaso.  Marchisello.1, 196. 

—  S.TriniU. Andre*  delCaBtagno. 
11,  310.  Angelico.  1,  5S4,  Baldo- 
Tiuetti.  11,378.  BiccidiLorenxo. 
n,  31.  Cappelia  Bartoliai.  Lor- 
enzo Monaco.  1,  565,  Cimabae. 
I,  206.  Fr»  Filippo  LIppi.  II, 
361.  Paolo  Uocelli.  n,297.  Puc- 
cio  Capanna.  1,  377. 

—  8.  VinoenEio,  aee  Annalena. 

—  Si^or  Bacci.  Zauobi  Hacchia- 
TellL  U,  618. 

—  Spedale  di  S.  Giov.  Battista. 
Cennino  Cenniui.  1, 177, 

—  Spedale  deirli  Innooenti.  Fra 
Filippo  Lippi.  II,  333. 

~  Oblate.  Andrea  del  CaiUguo. 
U,  309. 

—  Spedale  di  8.  U.  Nnora.  Ra- 
phael de  CapoDibni,  II,  466. 

*  —  Spedale  di  8.  Mattoo.  Lorenio 
diBicci.I,438.Mariotto  diNardi. 

I,  438.  Orcaffna.  I,  438. 

—  Spedale  di  Lemmo.  Paolo  Uc- 
celli.  U,  297. 

—  8tinche,  aee  Accadenua  Filar- 

—  StrocBi  Gallery.  Fra  Filippo 
Lippi.  n,348.  Pollaiuoli.11,397. 

—  Tintori  Tabernacle.  Jacopo  di 
Caaeutino.  U,  S. 

—  Torre  de'  ConU.  Benoiio  Gtos- 
Eoli.  U,  616. 

—  Torripani  Gallerj.  BenoBio 
OoEioli.  n,  367.  604.    Fili(>pino. 

II,  439.   449.     Peaelli.   U,  367. 
Pollainoli.U,  397. 

—  Uffizi.  Andrea  del  CaaUgno.Il, 
806-  Aogetico.  11,  674. 586.  Bal- 
dovinetU.  U,  377.  BenoKzo  Goz- 
toll.  II,  504.  Bicci  di  Loremo. 
U,  31.  Bmnelleachi.  U,  !73. 
Cimabne.  1,  207.  Domen.  Ghir- 
landaio.  n,  487.  Donatello.  11. 
277.  278.  Filippino  Lippi.  I, 
467.  U,  489.  440.  444.  Fra 
Filippo  Lippi.  U,  847.  Gaddo 
Gaddi.  I,  230.  Ohiberti.  n,  273. 
.GiotUno.  I,  416.  Giotto.  I,  342. 
GioTanni  da  Milano.  I,  40G.  Ja- 


oopo  di  Ca«eiittiio,U,6.  LoreHO 
.  Monaco.  1,666.  Matacclo.  1,547. 
Paolo  UccelU.  U,  887.  PeaeUi. 
II,  960.  Piero  delta  Francetca. 
II,  647.  Pietro  Lorensetti.  H, 
121.  FolUiuoti.  11.387—89.  990. 
397.  Baphael  di  Franceeeo.  II, 
464.  Bandro  Botticelli.  I,  547.  U, 
416  —  18.  422  —  84.  Verroocbio. 
U,  400.  401.  Simone  Martini.  II, 
79.  89. 
Florence.  UfoBaldi  collection.  An- 
gelico.  1,676.681.  Ciinabae.1,306. 
Fraooesco.  I,  666.  MargaritoDe. 

I,  186—7. 

—  Zecca.  Niccolo  di  Pietro.  11,23. 
Fogffia,  Bartolommeo ,  architect  of 

F.mperoT  F'rederick  II.   palace. 

J,  139. 
FoSgao.  S.Anna,  convent,  old  free - 

COS.  U,  203. 
Forli.  S.8.  Annnniiala  or  Carmine. 

Maroo  di  Helotini,  Palmaazano. 

n,  671,  676. " 

—  Colleflo.  Meloito  da  Forli.  II, 
663. 

—  Dnomo.  GnKlIelmo  delle  Or- 
gani,  I,  380.  HareoPalmeiiano. 

II,  671. 

—  OymnaBiam.  Qiotteaqne  fres- 
ooB.  I,  380. 

—  PinacotecK.  Marco  Palmemno. 
U,  678.  676. 676. 

—  8,  Antonio  abate,  Pahneiiano. 
n,  678. 

—  B.  Francesco.  Pace  daFaenia. 
1,381. 

—  8.  Girolamo.  Mareo  Palnec- 
EMio.  n.  566—69,  674. 

—  8.  M.  de'  8ervt.  GagUelmo  dellc 
Organi.  I,  3S0. 

—  8.  Meronriale,  PalmeiEano.  II, 
677. 

—  S.  Trinita  delta  Torre,  Palmez- 
lano.  U,  677. 

—  Signor  Caeali.  Marco  Palinox- 
Eano.  n,  676. 

Forno.  Freecoa  of  16'*  centory.  U, 
657. 

FraBenedello.  I,  66V.  696. 

Jra  Camovale  (Bartolonuneo  di 
QioT.  di  Bartolo  Corradiai).  No- 
tice! of  hiiD  and  his  woiks.  II, 
668-6. 

FtaDimnanU.  Paints  with  Fra  Fil- 
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ippo  at  Bpoleto.  U,  817.  Taken 
ohsr^  of  Filippino  l^ippi,  II, 
363.  Wu  usiiUnt  to  Fra  FIl- 
ippo.  lb. —  1463.  His  con&ae- 
meot  by  order  o(  his  snperiorB. 
ib.  Petition  for  Mi  liberation,  ib. 
—  1*70.  Works  Bt  Pr«to.  363. 
Fra  FUippo  Lippi.  H,  298,  312.  SIB. 
Hia  birth.  Enters  the  convent  of 
the  Carmine  at  Florence  (Uao). 
Hia  atar  there  Ull  14S2.  ib.  His 
stjle.  820.  Ills  lost  works  at  the 
Carmine,  lb.  and  I,  643.  Early 
Nativit;  painted  for  one  of  the 
Hedici.  II,  381—2.  Pietnrea  for 
PopeEn^ninsIV.{1431— 9).ib.A 
second  NatiTltf  in  Acad,  of  Arts, 
ib.  Waa  Lippi  a  captive  in  Bar- 
bar;?  823.  No  traces  of  his  stay 
at  Ancona?  ib.  Did  he  give  np 
hot;  order*?—  1488.  He  ij  still 
called  Fra.  ib.  Hii  poTert7.S24. 
Chnrch  preferment,  ib.  Altar- 
piece  in  Berlin  Mnaenm.  8S6. 
Lnnettes  of  the  Ricoardi  palace, 
now  in  National  Gallery,  ib.— 
1438.  AltarpieCB  of  S.  Spirito, 
now  in  Ihe  Lourre.  826.  Pre- 
della  of  the  same  In  Flor.  Acad, 
of  Arta.  ib,  Hamippini  altar- 
pieca  at  Areizo,  now  in  theLat- 
eran  gallery  at  Rome,  ib.—  1441. 
Altarpiece  of  8.  Ambrogio  at 
the  Acad,  of  Arts  in  Flor,  337.— 
1447.  Altarpiece  ofPalaaiode' 
Signori,  Flor,,  aow  in  National 
Oall.ib.—  14G2,  Lippi  appointed 
chaplain  to  the  convent  of  S, 
Oiovannino.  388.  Patronage  of 
Coemo  de'  Medio!,  ib.  His  com- 
mission to  Fra  FUippo  for  a 
pictare  to  be  given  to  Alphonso 
of  Arragon.  ib.  Sketch  of  the 
same  (1457).  829,  Lippi  goes  to 
Prato.  ib.  Retnms  to  Florence, 
ib.  Bad  state  of  his  affairs.  830. 
Selinre  for  rent.  331.  LIppI  is 
made  rector  of  S.  Qnlrivo  at 
Legaaia  (1467),  331.  Pietnre  of 
S.  Jerfm.  330.  Despatch  of  the 
pictare   to  Alphonso  of  Naples. 

331.  The  picture  not  now  dis- 
coverable, ib.  Panels  assigned 
to  Lippi  in  the  Naples  Mnsenm. 

332.  KetDru  ofLlppi  toPrato.ib. 
Trutit  of  8.  B«mard   in  "'^- 


Prato  Daomo.  ib.  Altarpiece  for 
S.  Margherlta  of  Prato.  ib.  Al- 
leged seduction  of  LacretlaBnti. 
383.  Madonna  of  the  Pitti.  ib. 
Nativity  of  the  Louvre.  334. 
Predella  at  Prato.  836.  AlWr- 
piece  in  the  Mnniuipal  Oaller? 
at  Prato.  ib.  Altarpiece  of  the 
Ceppo.  337.  Florence  Lombardi 
colleotioD,  Nativity  in  S.  Dome- 
nlco  of  Prato.  337.  PictQre  at  S. 
Spirito  or  the  Servi  of  Prato.  ib. 
Frescos  in  the  Dnomo  of  Prato. 
lb.  and  follg. —  14S1.  Journey  to 
Perngia.  341.  Frescos  of  Spol- 
eto,  843  and  fol.  Panel  in  col- 
legiate church  at  Castiglione  ii 
Orona.84&,  InSnence  of  FraFil- 
ippo  on  painters  at  Spoleto, 
on  Spagna  and  Tincenso  Tarn- 
agni,  346,  FraDiamante'a  share 
in  the  frescos  of  Spoleto.  ib.  and 
347.  Fra  Filippo's  death  (1469). 
847.  Miscellaneoiia  works,  ib. 
and  following.  Lost  works.  348 
and  861.  Did  Lippi  visitPadaa? 
ib.  See  also  467  and  607, 

Frate  Franetteo.  H,  497. 

Fra  Gabrio,  Cmcifix  at  S.  Bustor- 
gio,  Milan.  I,  176. 

Fra  Giovantd.  His  birth.  1387.  I, 
669.  —  1107.  Is  admitted  with 
hia  brother  into  the  convent  of 
Fiesole.  ib.  Hfa  6r»t  works  In 
the  Certosa  at  Florence.  660. 
Did  he  learn  the  art  before  or 
after  his  entrance  into  monastic 
life,  ib,  —  1408.  Fra  Oiovanni 
professes.  561.  He  remains  pro- 
bably at  Cortona.  ib.  Lunette 
freaco  ontaide  the  portal  of  S, 
Domenico  of  Cortona.  662-3. 
Tasari's  character  of  Angelico. 
663.  His  style.  664  and  followg. 
Frescos  of  convent  of  6.  Dom- 
enico Cortona.  669.  Annuncia- 
tion and  Madonna,  altarpieces 
at  Cortona.  Ib.  and  670.  Aiinnn- 
ciationa  at  S.  Maroo  and  S.  M. 
Novella,  Florence.  571.  Altar- 
piece  of  S.  Domenico  Peritgia. 
579.  Part  of  predella  inTaticao. 

—  1418.  Angelico  settle*  atFiea- 
ole.  673.— 1433.  Altarpiece  of  8. 
Aleaaandro  at  BreseEa.   673—4. 

—  1488.  Tabernacle  of  the  Lin- 
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-  Aiuoli,  now  in  Uffisi.  674.  Piste 
cnpboardB  of  8.8.  Annnnziitta, 
now  in  Acad,  of  Arta.ib.—  148B. 
Altarpiece  of  S.  Harco,  Flor- 
ence. 675.  PredellaB.  676—7. 
Fresooi  in  S.  Marco.  6T7  and 
fol.,  and  I,  28S.  Frescoi  in  S. 
Domenico  of  Fieaole.  JI,  5SJ. 
Altarpiece.  ib.  Predel la  in  Lon- 
don National  Gallery,  ib.  Parts 
of  tbe  game  in  poassBsion  of  Hr. 
ReiBBt  684.  Pictare  at  National 
Gfillery.  ib.  Altarpiece  of  S. 
Trinita  at  Academy  of  Arta.SSl. 
Other  pictnrea  in  same  gallery. 

585.  Altarpiece  of  Mario  Par- 
neBe.  ib.  Do.  of  Hontecarlo.  lb. 
Fresco  at  S.  Domenico  in  Flor- 
ence, ib.  Pictures  of  S.  Fran- 
cesco fuori  Porta  S.  Miniato.  ib. 
Reliqaariea  of  S.  Maris  Novella. 

586.  AlUrpiece  of  B.  M.  Nuova 
atUffizi.  ib.  Altarpiece,  monas- 
tery of  tbe  Angeli  at  Florence, 
ib.  Altarpiece  of  S.  Felice,  Pit- 
H.  ib.  Lord  Ward's  Last  Judg- 
ment. 587.  Do.  Qalleria  Corsini 
at  Home.  ib.  and  5S8,  Picture  in 
gallery  of  CountBiaenzio,  Rome. 
ib.  Angels  in  Turin  Gallery,  ib. 
Pictnre  at  Leonforts,  Sicitj.  ib. 
Do.  Mr.  Barker's  Collection,  ib. 
Do.  in  Parma,  ib.  Do.  in  Berlin 
Oallerj.  ib.  Do.  in  Frankfort 
Gallery,  ib.  False  pictures  in 
Campsna  Gallery,  Louvre,  ib. 
and  I,  657.  Picture  in  Antwerp 
Galleiy.  ib.  Do.  in  late  Bamme- 
Tille  collection.  6S9.  Do.  Mr. 
Fuller  Haitland'B  collection,  ib. 
and  I,  341.  As  to  picture  aa- 
signed  to  Angelico  in  H.  Ales- 
sandro,  Breacia.  II,  4B9.  Do. 
Collection  of  Dr.Giltis,  England, 
ib. —  1445 — 6.  Angelico  goes  to 
Bome.590.>-  1447.  WorkaatOr- 
Tieto.  ib.  and  591.  Works  st  the 
VaUcan.  ib.  and  592.34.—  1455. 
Angelico 's  death.  595.  Lost 
worts  by  him.  ib. 

Fra  OuglUlmo,  sculptor.  —  1267. 
Enters  the  DomiQican  order. — 
1267.  Completes  tomb  of  S.  Do- 
miniokatBoIogna.—  1270. Eie- 
cntes  a  pulpit  in  8.  Gioranni 
Fnarcivitai  of  Pistoia.  141—142. 


—  1293,  Is  employed  in  Daomo 
of  Orvieto.  142.  150.—  1313.  At 
3.  Miebele  in  Borgo,  Pisa,  ib. 
Dies.  148. 

Frix  Luea  Pacioll.  U,  627,  515.  548. 

Francesco,  15"'  century.  I,  556. 
Pictures  in  UgoBaldi  collection, 
Florence,  ib,  — at  Pisa,  Signor 
ToBcanelli.ib.  Marqnia  Rangbi- 
acci  at  Gubbio.  ib. 

Francetco  Bartoli.  1365.  1,  394. 

Francetco  BerUni.  1S40.  I,  394. 

Francetco  Bondaaza.    1348.  I,  394. 

Francetco  Boni.  1371.  1,394, 

Frwiee$ro  Cartellini.  13*0.  I,  39*. 

Francetco  Cetmamelltt.  1342.  1,394. 

Fr^neeteo  Cialli.  1344.  I,  894. 

Francetco  Contigli.  1340.  I,  394. 

Francetco  da  VoHerra.  I,  392.  — 
1346.  Hia  altarpiece  tor  thePian 
Duomo.  ib.  —  1358.  la  of  tbe 
Pisan  council,  ib.—  1370.  Did 
he  paint  the  frescoa  of  the  pa- 
tient Job?  ib.  and  393.  —  1372. 
He  paints  in  Campo  8anto.  ib. 
and  394—5.  Is  be  painter  of 
scenes  from  life  of  S.  Francis  in 
tbe  great  refectory  of  8.  Croce, 
Flor.f  396;  or  of  frescos  in  Sac- 
risty of  Ogniasanti?  ib. 

Francetco  del M.Niceola.  1348. 1,394. 

Francetco  diCilladiCatteUo.  n,644, 

Francetco  di  Florentia.  U,  113. 

Praneeteo  di  Giorgio.  II,  .S71.  616. 

Francetco  di  Qioaanni.  Picture  in 
Empoli.  n,  463,  Do.  Pieve.  ib. 
Ris  son  Raphaello.  ib.  Pieces  in 
Francesco's  manner.  464. 

Francesco  di  Maetiro  Oiotto.  1341. 
I,  394.  Are  he  and  Francesco  da 
VoUerra  one  person?  ib. 

Francetco  di  Simone.  I,  318.  322.  Ib 
be  the  Bon  of  Simone  Napolctano  ? 
331.  Paintings  assigned  to  him 
in  8,  Chiara.  ib. 

Francetco  di  Stefano  Pesellino. 
See  Ginliano  d'Arrigo. 

Francetco  Granacci.  II,  493.  662. 

Francetco  Neri.  1368.  I,  394. 

Francetco  of  Pisa,  painter  and  mo- 
saist  at  Pisa.  1,  175.  —  1301. 
Capo  maestro  of  Dnomo.  ib. 

Francetco  Pardi.  1340.  I,  894. 

Francetco  Pueci.  1897,  I,  394. 

Francetco  Traini.    Is  he  a  relation 
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of  Oroagna?  1,466.  Isbe  Asdreti 
OrcafTDi'x  pnpU?466.— 1341.  He 
paints  Tor  a  brotherhood  at  Pisa 
a  basuer.  ib.  —  1346.  His  altar- 
piaoea  in  B.  Catarina,  the  Acad- 
em;  of  Arta,  and  Seminary  of 
Piea.  ib.  and  467  and  folig. 

Francetco  Vannini.  1340.  I.  894. 

FraneetOLCcio  Ghmi.  I,  321.  II,  19S. 
Altarpieces  at  Naples,  ib.  —  at 
Fabriano.  ib.  — at  Perm o.  ib. — 
at  Bome.  ib.  —  at  AbcoII.  199. 

S.tyancit,  \b%&a&  of.  1,219  audfol. 
Portraits  of  him.  I,  86— S8. 

Franco  Bologiieie.  Notices  of  him  .11, 
206.  Picture  aiaigned  to  him.  ib. 

Frank/drt  Gsllerj.  Angslico.  1, 68S. 
Bamaba  daModena.  II,  220.  Pe- 
selliU,  370.  411.  Sandra  BotU- 
calli.   Verrocchio.  II,  411. 

i>e<A'  (Bartolo  di),  see  Bartolo. 

Fuccio?  HCnIptor.  I,  128. 

a. 

Oaddi  (A^olo),  Bee  Araolo. 

Oaddi  (Giacomo),  seeGiacomo, 

Oaddi  (Taddeo),  see  Taddeo. 

Saddo  Oaddi.  I,  96.  Is  he  part 
author  of  the  paintings  in  npper 
8.  Francesco  at  AtBiBi?  I,  219 
and  fol.  to  324  and  231.  His 
friendship  forCimabneandOiot- 
to.  829.  —  1239.  His  birtb.  ib.  Is 
be  a  pnpil  of  Tafi?  ib.  Did  be 
labour  in  theBaptiBter;  of  Flor< 
ence?  ib.  HismoaaicinS.M.del 
Fiore  at  Florence.  230.  His  egg 
shell  mosaic  at  tbe  Uffizi,  Flor. 
—  1308.  His  mosaics  in  S.  H. 
Maggiore,  Rome.  230—31.  His 
works  stPisa?  232.  ComparisoD 
between  bim  and  CaTallini.  232. 
233.  —  1312.  His  death.  228. 229. 
Works  hy  bim  that  have  not 
snirived,  ib.  His  portrait.  232. 

Oaela.  8.  S/ Annum  lata,  Qiotto.  I, 
337. 

Galla  Ptaciditt,  chapel  of.    See  Ba- 

Oaltuto  Galaiii.  II,  216.  . 
ea»o  of  Gubbio.  n,  191. 
Oanghtreio.  Margsritone.  t,  1B9. 
Oofoedut,  painter  at  Pisa.  1301. 1, 

175. 
Genga  (Qirolamo),  see  Oirolamo. 


Giglio  of  Sienna.  II,  68.  179. 

Gelaiio  di  Niccolo.  U.  223.  i.  6. 

Gtmona.  Dnomo,  Micolaas,  II,  260. 

Qennaro  di  Cola.  Frescos  assigned 
to  bim  at  Naples.  S.  Uiov.  in 
Carbonara.  I,  332.  Incoronatu, 
cappella  del  CroceSsso.  333. 
Naples  Mnsenm.  ib. 

Genoa.  S.  Michek.  Haufredino  di 
Alberto.  II,  228. 

Gentile  da  Fabriano.  Hotel  ClnnT, 
Paris.  I,  652, 

Gera,  see  Jacopo  di  blicbele. 

Gerardus  of  Castagnianega,  sculp- 
tor, Milan.  1, 122. 

Gaim  (Lorenso),  see  Lorenzo  di 
Niccolo. 

Qerini.  Niccola  di  Pietro.  His  fres- 
cos in  Sacristj  at  Ognissanti.  I, 
366.  8.  Croee.I,3G5.  Hispictnre 
assigned  to  Taddeo  Gaddi  in 
Acad,  of  Arts,  Florence.  1,366. 
Works  at  Pisa  and  Prato.  366.  — 


sacrist;.  20  —  22.  Picture  In 
Florence  Acad,  of  Arts.  21.  26. 
Frescos  at  Prato.  S.  Francesco. 
22.  Altarpiece  and  predella  at 
Parma.  23.  —  1380.  1383.  1.S89. 
Notices  of  bim.  ib.  Coronation 
of  the  Virgin  in  the  Zecca  at 
Florence. ib. 

Gerino  da  Pisioia,  II,  644. 

Geitus  Jacobi.  II,  180. 

Qhele  diS.  Margarita,  painter.Pisa. 
1301.  I,  176. 

Gherardo  Stamina.  II,  380.  —  136*. 
His  birth.  1, 493.—  1378.  Leaves 
Florence  for  Spain,  ib.—  1387. 
Is  free  of  Florentine  goiid.  ib. 
Frescos  at  the  Carmine,  ib.  — 
1406.Frescos  ofPalazzo  atFlor- 
ence.194.  LostfrescosatS.Croce 
Cappella  Castellan!,  ib.  Did  be 
paint  in  a  chapel  of  the  Duomo 
at  Prato?  496—8, 

Gfdberti  (Lorenep).  see  Lorenzo, 

GMrlandaio  (Domenico).  see  Dom- 


GMai  (Francescnccio),  ( 


e  Fran- 


frfccomuccio,  painter  atSienna,  11"> 

eeutur;.  1, 186. 
Giacomo  da  Camerino,  painter.  I,  SI. 
Giacomo  Gaddi.  I,  476.    Works  as- 
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■igned  to^lm  BtABsiRi.tb.  Cun- 
egliBno,  near  B.  6kIvador«. 
WorluiD  style  of  tfaeOBddi.I,4T&. 

Oiacomo  PeUliiaio.  Ifotices  of  him, 
U,  116.  Hia  picture  in  Sienna 
Academy.  1862.  ib.  Do.  In  the 
Serrl,  Sienna,  ib.  Altftrplsoe  for 
monastery  of  PaMi^ano.  ib. 

Oiorgione.  II.  6S9.  A  drawinr  as- 
aigned  to  bim,  whicb  is  b;Fiero 
della  PrancescB.  II,  A29. 

Oiollino.  Hia  birth.  I,  «0— 11. 
'  Works  aasigned  to  him  in  8. 
Croce,  Cappella  8.  Silveatro.  ib. 
and  412~-13.  Freacoe  in  Cap- 
pella StroEci  (crypt)  of  B.  M. 
Novella,  Florence  .413— 14.  Frea- 
eointbeAcaddemiaFUarmonica 
at  Florence.  415.  Palace  of  the 
Podesta,  Florence,  ib.  Pieta 
at  the  UffiEi.  416.  What  ia  Giot- 
tino'a  realname?TotliaaDomin- 
iciorQtotto  dlMaeatroStefano? 
417.—  1388.  The  latter  regis- 
tered in  the  Florence  Academy 
o(  Arts,  ib.—  1369.  Ezecntes 
works  at  Piaa.  ib.  Freacoa  of 
the  Cappella  del  Sacramento  in 
8.  Franceaco  of  Aaaiai.  ib,  and 
41S— 20.  Freacoa  abore  palpit 
of  Lower  B.  Francesco  Aaaiei. 
417.  Frescos  in  chapterhonse, 
8.  Francesco  of  Assiai.  For 
whom  were  thefreacoa  of  thaCap- 
pella  del  Bacramento  painted? 
The  Oraini.  420.  Freacoa  of  en- 
trance to  Cappella  del  Sacra- 
mento. 4S1— 2,  Altarpieee  in 
Cappella  Medici  at  S.  Croce, 
Plarence.  422.  Frescos  at  S. 
Chiara,  Assisi.  42S.  Glottino's 
pDpils.  424.      -* 

Giollo  di  Bondone.  I,  102.  103,  109. 
Is  be  part  author  of  the  aeries 
from  the  atorj  of  8.  Francis  in 
Tipper  B.  Franceses  at  AssJii?  I, 
219  and  lolig-  Is  patronited  'bj 
the  Franciscans.  —  1378.  Hie 
birth,  236.  His  childhood.  234. 
Ia  taken  op  bj  Cimabne.  SSO. — 
12«6.  Labours  in  Lower  S.  Fran- 
cesco at  Asaisf.  235  and  follg;. 
Allegories  of  the  transept  ceil- 
ing, ib.  to.  p.  240.  His  atjle. 
241  and  follg.  His  freseoa  of  the 
Passion  in  tie  So  ntfaem  transept 


and  Lower  chnrftb,  346.  and  fol. 
to  iSS.  —  1298—1300.  Giotto's 
lahonra  at  Rome.  ib.  Hia  patr«a 
Gaetano  J.  Btefaneaohi.  8.  Gior- 
gio in  Yetabro.  ib.  Hia  mosaic 
in  8.  Peters,  Kome.  263.  Cibori- 
nm  in  canonry  of  8.  Peter.  263 
and  fol.  Lost  works,  or  works 
falaely  araigned  to  him  at  A- 
reizo.  235,  ~  1300.  Fresco  at  S. 
Giov.Laterano,  Rome. 258.  Loat 
worka  at  Rome,  ib.  —  1301.  His 
retnra  to  Fldrence.  Aeqnaiiit- 
ance  with  Dante.  259.  He  paints 
th«  chapel  of  the  palace  of  the 
Podeata.  360  and  follg.  His  so- 
called  portrait  there,  and  that 
of  Arena  atPadna.  286—7.  Story 
of  the  0.  271.  —  1303—4.  Com- 
mission by  Benedict  XI.  to  pro- 
ceed to  Avignon  ,  prevented  by 
death  of  the  latter:  SIl— 3.— 
1306.  Paints  atPadus  the  chapel 
of  the  Scrovegnl.  273  and  follg. 
Crncifiies  at  Padua,  8crovegni. 
281.  —  at  P'lorence  in  8.  Hareo. 
B.  M.  Novella,  Ogniasanti,  and 
3.  Felicita.  282  and  fol.  Painta 
in  B.  Antonio.  391.  — ?in  the 
Balone.  393.  —?  at  Verona  and 
Ferrara,  294.  His  frescos  at  Ra- 
venna, ib,  —  1307.  Relnrn  to 
Florence.  He  paints  the  Cap- 
pella Perasii  in  8,  Croce.  296. 

—  the  Cappella  Bardi.  303-  — 
Cappella  Oingni,  Toainghi,  and 
8pinelli.ib.HiB  works  in  8.  Croce. 
307— SOB.  —  in  Uie  Baronoelli 
chapel.  808.  Virgin  and  Saints 
at  the  Prate  Umlliatl,  Ognls- 
aanti.  310.  Frescos  of  the  Car- 
mine, Sll.  —  intbePalasio  della 
Parle.  810.  —at  Faenaa,  ib.  — 
at  the  Acgeli,  Florence,  ib.  — 
8.  Giorgio,  ib.   —  the  Badla.  Ib. 

—  palace  of  the  Podesta.  ib.  — 
at  Prato.  ib.  His  family.  313. 
Anecdotes.  312  and  S13.—  1S28. 
Panels  in  Palaszo  dei  Signori, 
FiOr.3n.  Panels  atLnoea,  ib.— 
1330.  Proceeds  to  Naples.  817. 
What  was  the  art  of  that  lime' 
at  Naples. 318-22.  —  ISSS.Oiot- 
to  in  litigation  at  Naples.  322. 
His  fresco  in  the  old  convent  of 
S.  Chiara.  828—6.    Altarpieee 
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falielj  oasigned  to  him  in  8. 
Chiara  (cbnrch).  326.  He  painta 
in  CutelNiiDVo  and  Castel  dell' 
UoTD.  ib  Picture*  posaiblj'  bj 
him.  Count  OaetaDi  at  Naples, 
ib.  Olotto  is  not  tbe  author  of  th« 
.  freicof  of  the  Incoronata.  827 
and  follK.  Qiotto's  inflnence  on 
Neapolitan  art.  836.  He  leaves 
Naples.  331.  Visit*  Oaeta  and 
Rimini,  ib.—  1334.  Is  appointed 
to  S.  Reparata  at  Florence,  ib. 
Renews  tbe  front  of  that  edifice. 

338.  Conceives  tbe  plan  ot  tbe 
bell  tower.  338— 9.  VisltsMilan. 

339.  His  altarpiece  at  tbeBrera 
and  in  Baloetia.  ib.  .and  340. 
His  picture  for  S.  Francesco, 
Piia.  840—1.  Docs  he  paint  in 
the  Csmpo  Santo  of  Pisa?  341. 
His  picture  in  the  tats  Bromiej 
coUectioD.  ib.  Picture  prohabl; 
hf  bim  in  Florence  Duomo.  ib, 
—  1336.  Giotto's  death.  342.  His 
connection  with  Andrea  di  Pon- 
tedera.  344—8.  Work  assigned 
to  him,  but  hy  Jacopo  di  Casen- 
tino  at  Arezzo.  Pieve.  H,  6. 
?Miniatttres  at  Rome.  II,  1S4. 
Signor  Saroli.  Ferrara.  U,  227. 

Giov,  Agnato  Dante.  II,  191. 

Giovanni  and  Antonio  of  Padua.  H, 
249—61.  Saione.  ib. 

Giovmni  CrUtiani.  I,  113.  137.  U, 
229.  Notices  of  bim.  ib. 

Qiovanni  d'Atciann.  Aids  Barna  at 
8.  aimipiano.  II,  110—11. 

Giovanni  dalHilano.  Frescos  falsely 
assigned  to  him  in  South  tran- 
sept, Lower  8.  Francesco  at  As- 
sist I,  246.  402.  His  birth,  ib. 
His  style.  403.  He  assists  Tad- 
deo  Gaddi.  Their  worlts  at  Arei- 
■D.  ib.  —  134G.  His  pictures  in 
Florence  Academy,  ib.  ~~in  tbe 
Gallenr  of  Frato.  404—5.  —  in 
tbe  Vf&iL  406.  His  frescos  in 
theRinnccini Chapel  atS.Croce, 
Florence.  406—9.  —  1866.  He 
settles  at  Florence.  408.  Fres- 
cos probably  by  bim  in  the 
cloister  of  the  Carmine  at  Flor- 
ence. 409.  —  at  8.  Niccolo  of 
Prato.ib.  Pinnacles  of  altarpiece 
in  tbe  National  Gallery,  ib. 

Giovanni  dal  Pontt,  I,  424. 


Giovanni  di  Balduecio.  I,  363. 

Giovanni  di  S.  Giovanni,  brother  of 
Masaccio.  I,  626.  649. 

Giovanni  di  Lotto  of  Prato.  II,  230. 

Giovanni  diPaolo,  painter  of  Sien- 
na. 16""  century,  I,  180, 

Giovanni  di  Piero.  Notices  of  him. 
H,  173. 

Oiov<ami  Gaddi.  I,  474.  Frescos  in 
.  S.  Spirito,  Florence,  ib.  Works 
assigned  to  bim  in  S.  Francesco 
of  Assist,  476. 

Giovanni  Leonardelli.  11,  202. 

Giovanni  Piiano. —  1264.  ?At  Pera- 
gia.  I,  142.-  1266.  Works  with 
bis  father  at  tbe  pnlpit  of  Sien- 
na. I,  132.—  1377,  Works  at 
fountain  of  Perugia,  136.142,— 
1278.  Plans  tho  Campo  Santo  of 
Pisa.  142,  Ornaments  S.M.della 
Spina  at  Pisa,  ib.  Ornaments 
Baptistery  at  PUa.  ib.  Other 
works  at  Pisa.US.-  1283.?ViB- 
its  Naples,  ib.—  1284.  At  Sien- 
na, ib.  ?At  Areizo.  ib:  and  144. 
-1238  to  1299.  Capo  Maestro' 
ofSienna  Duomo.  ib.  7 At  F lor-  . 
ence  end  Bologna,  ib.  —  1299. 
Works  at  PUa.  145.  —  1301. 
Executes  the  pnlpit  in  S.Andrea 
and  the  fontinS.GIov.Evangel- 
ista  of  Pistoia.  146—46.  —  1302. 
Commences  pulpit  in  PisaDn- 
omo.  ib.  and  147—8.  ?Erect8 
tomb  of  BenedictXI,  atPerugia. 
ib. —  1311.  Completes  pulpit  of 
Fisa,  ib.  Does  not  labour  at 
Orvieto.  ib.  Bas-relief  of  portal 
ofDnomo.149.—  1320. Employed 
at  Prato.  162.-  132!.  (?)  At  Pa- 
dua. His  death,  ib, 

Giovanni,  sculptor  of  Florence. 
(1343.)  I,  320. 

Giovanni  Sanii,  see  Santi. 

Giovanni  Stefani,  scniptor.  Sienna 
Duomo.  Fontebranda.  I,  131. 

Giovanni  Toaticaai,  orToschani.  Is 
not  a  pupil  of  Glottino.  I,  424. 
—  1335  ?  Executes  a  picture  in 
Arezio.ib.-  1424. Registered  in 
Florentine  guild  of  painters,  lb. 
-~  1427.  His  income  tax  returns, 
ib,—  1430.  His  death,  ib. 

Girolamo  di  MortUo,  Florentine 
painter.  1112.  I,  196. 

Girolamo  Oenga.  H,  564—6. 
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Uiacqha,  paioter,  Piss,  1,  176. 

Staliano  d'Arrigo,  Peaello.—  1367. 
Hu  birtli.  n,  367.  -  1380.  He 
HuperintendenU  with  Agnola 
Gaddi  the  erection  of  a  tomb  to 
Pietro  da  FarneB«.  ib.  —  138G. 
Free  of  the  groceri'  company, 
lb.—  1414.  He  models  a  friecc 
for  a  tabernacle  at  Oraantnicb- 
ele.  ib.  Competes  for  the  cnpoU 
of  S.M.  del  Fiore.ib.  Appointed 
■abstitute  to  Branelletchi.  ib. 
Works  in  theBaptister;  of  Flor- 
ence, ib.  Hi  ■  family.  Hii  grand- 
Hon  Pesellino,  bora  in  1423,  dies 
iiil467.  368.  The  worba  of  Qinl- 
iano  and  Francesco  are  not  to 
be  diatintCDished.  Who  tan^t 
PeBel1ino?369.  Adoration  ofthe 
Ma^  in  the  Vffiii.  360.  Pictare 
in  the  late  Bromley  collection, 
361.  Frescos  in  Pslaiio  Rnccel- 
lai  at  Florence.  362.  Annnnciii- 
tion  in  S.  Giorgio,  Florence,  ib. 
Predella  in  the  Buonarroti  col- 
lection at  Florence.  364.  ib. 
Caaa  Ales«Bndri.366.  Trinitj  at 
the  National  Gallery,  ib.  Nativ- 
ity of  the  Louvre.  366.  Picture 
in  ex-CampanaOallery.ib.  Cas- 
Boni  in  Torrigiani  Palace  at 
Florence.  867.  PredsUa  at  the 
Lonvre  and  Florence  Aead.  369. 
ib.  —in  Doria  Palace  at  Eome. 
Picture  of  Signer  Oaetano  Zir 
at  Naples.  369.  Pictures  given 
to  Pesello  at  Berlin,  Frankfort, 
and  London.370.  False  and  lost 
works.  371. 

Oiunla  Pisano.  His  birthplace.  I, 
169.—  1202.  ?  At  Pistoia.  170.— 
122D.  7At  Colle  near  Florence, 
ib.  Hia  crucifix  at  S.  Baineri  e 
Leonardo,  Pisa.  1S7  —  1236.  His 
omcifiz  at  S.  Francesco  of  Aa- 
sisi  (npperchurch)  andbisworks 
there.  170—74.  His  crucifix  at 
S.  M.  degU  Angeli,  Piss.  ITl.  Is 
he  anthor  of  works  at  3.  Pietro 
in  Grade?  168— 69.  Hia  portrait 
of  S,  Francis.  174.—  Picture  as- 
signed to  bim,  Pisa  Acad.  176. 

(Hiuto  di  A.  di  Giiuto.  I,  660.  II, 
497.  507.  NoUces  of  bis  works. 
616-17. 

Oiutlo  di  Oiovanni  Mendbuoi.  1, 476. 


480.  Picture  by  him  at  Milan. 
U,246.  —in  tbeWalleratein  col- 
lection at  Eensinirton.  13S7.  ib. 
He  is  a  pupil  of  Giovaoni  da 
Milaao.  Begiatered  at  Florence. 
1387,  ib.  Chapel  of  Luoa  Bel- 
ladi  at  Padaa.  249.  Baptistery 
of  Padua,  ib.  Glusto's  death, 
circa  1400.  262.  Bremitani  at 
Padua,  ib. 

Giaagov).  Duke  of  Hamilton.  Sbd- 
dro  fiottieelli.  U,  429. 

Gontalvo.  Card,  tomb  of,  Coamati. 
I,  103. 

(foroof  Florence.—  1266.  Aaaiata 
N.Piaano  in  pulpit  of  Sienna.  I, 
133.   Mbticea.  139. 

Bozxoli  (BenozEo),  see  Benoiso. 

Gradara,  church.  Giovanni  Santi. 
IT,  693. 

Oraffione.  His  fresco,  Chieaa  degli 
Innooeuti  at  Florence.  U,  371. 

Granacci   (Francesco),   see   Fran- 


Graliano  of  Sienna,  I,  183.  184. 
Gregorio  CeccM.  Notices  of  him.  H, 

176.  177  ftc. 
ffrc^ariiu,seulptor(1209).atSienna. 

1,122, 
Groppoli.  8.  Michele  pulpit.  1,116. 
Gruantom,   acntptor.    Hia  work  at 

Piatoia   in   8.   Andrea,    and   8. 

GioT.  FnoroiviUB.  1,116. 
Qtialfonda.    Andrea  di  Pontedera. 

1,846. 
Guan'enfoo/'Paifiui:  11,262.  Adonts 

the  canneil  hell  of  Venice,  ib. 

Crucifixion    at   Bassano.     263, 

Other  works  in  the  same  place. 

ib.     Frescos   at  the  Eremitani, 

Padua. ib.  — at  S.Agostino.  264. 

—  inCaaa  dell'  Urbane  Prefetto. 

ib. 
Guarnieri  Guidt,  painter  at  Sienna. 

14'>'  century.  I,  186. 
Gubbio.  Casa  Bemelli.    Andrea  da 

FireoM.  I,  657. 

—  Palazzo  del  Comune.  Quido 
Pftlmeruooi,  II,  186. 

—  Kanghiacci  collection.  Angio- 
letto  da  Gubbio.  U,  193.  Fran- 
cesco. I,  666.  Spinello.  U,  17. 

—  S.Luoia.  Quido  Palmeracci.U, 
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Gubbie.  6.  H.  de  Laid.  Oaido  Pal- 
menmci.  II,  186.  CrTpt  psint- 
inga.  II,  191- 

—  8.  M.  NaovB.  Goido  PalmeTuc- 
ci.  n,  187. 

—  Spedaletto,  Gaido  Pslmeraoci. 
U,  186. 

—  Oaceio,  painter  at  Sienna.  1S89. 
1, 1S5. 

Gvgtielao  di  Forli.  I,  880. 
Gvidtctut,   Bcolptar,     Hia  work  at 

8.  Martin  of  Lncca.  I,  1^. 
Otddo  da  Como.     Bartolommeo  in 

PantanoatPiatoia.  I,  131.   1293 

at  Orvieto.  132.  150. 
Ovido  Oratiani.   Fresco  in  the  Pal 

azto  PDbblico  at  Sienna.  II,  6t>, 
Oiddo  Guamieri,  painter  of  Siennn. 

1321,  ref^tered  at  Florence.  I, 


186. 

Oiddo  Guiduccio,  painter 
12'»  ceutnrj.  I,  84. 

Ouido  of  Praia.  II,  230. 

Ouido  of  Sienna.  1, 180.  Hie  plct- 
nre  in  Acad,  of  Sienna.  180. 181. 
Ib  Qnido's  picture  inscribed 
1221  painted  at  that  time.  ib. 
and  182  —  83.  Are  Oaido  and 
Onldo  Oratiani  one  artist, 
and  184.  —  1278.  Guide  Gi 
tiani  paints  a  banner,  ib.  — 
1287.  1290.  1296.  1298.  1302. 
Paints  at  Sienna,  ib.  His  chil 
drea  and  brolbere.  ib.  Picture 
inRam'bonxcollection.l94.U,66. 

Guido  PabnertKci.  U,  186.  Notices 
of  him  at  Qubbio  in  1316.  1337. 
1M2.  ib.  His  death.  1346.  lb. 
His  works.  186  and  felle.  la  he 
anthor  of  freseos  in  8.  Frances- 
co of  Cagli.  189  &c. 

OiiigUa,  see  BerlinKhieri. 

Guild  of  B.  Luke  at  Florence.  It* 
fanndation.  II,  2. 


Jacobo  degH  Avandt.  H,  212.  No- 
tices of  him.  213.  He  is  a  differ- 
ent person  from  Jacopo  Avanii. 
214.  216.  Different  too  from 
Jacobas  Panli.  216.  244. 

Jaeobut  da  Canim'no(Fra),maBai 
1,94. 

Jacobtu,  moaaiat  aVFloreace.  I, 


Jaeobut  Pauti.  Notices  of  him.  II, 
216.  244. 

Jacobia  Porrala,  sculptor  at  Cre- 
I,  122. 

Jacobo*  Torriti,  mosaiit.  I,  90—96. 

JacoToino,  painter  at  Sienna.  13'^ 
centnry.  I,  179. 

Jacopo  jivarai.  His  works  at  Ver- 
ona, according  to  Vasari.  II,  333. 
Chapel  of  S.  Qeorge  at  Padua, 
ib.  and  238.  Cappelta  S.  Jacopo 
at  Padua.  What  is  his  share? 
whatAltichiero's?  333  and  follg. 
236.  Cappella  S.  Giorgio.  Des- 
cription of  it.  2S9~41  and  follg. 
Jacopo  Avanzi  is  not  identical 
with  Jacobo  degli  Avancii,  nor 
Jacobus  Panli.  244.  Frescos  in 
the  Library  at  Padua. 246.  Fres- 
co at  the  Eremitani ,  Padna. 
Frescos  in  8.  Michele  at  Ph- 
duu.  ib.  Frescos  at  Verona.  247. 

Jacopo  Sarberini  of  Venice.  U, 
263. 

Jacopo  CamalduleiuU.  I,  666. 

Jacopo  Ciotti.  I,  426.  1387  in  gaild 
of  Florentine  painters. 

Jacopo  del  Indaco.  H,  493. 

Jacopo  del  Sellrao.  H,  363. 

Jacopo  di  Catcntino.  U,  1.  2  Fol- 
lows Taddeo  Oaddi  to  Florence. 
Tabernacles,  ib.  Frescos  at  Or- 
sanmichelo.  ib.  —  1349.  He 
founds  the  guild  of  S.  Luke  at 
Florence,  ib.  —  1354.  Return  to 
Areizo.  Work  sat  the  DnomoVec- 
chio,  the  Vescovado,  and  S. 
Bartolommeo,  4.  Works  at  Ar- 
er«o  in  the  Pieve.  4—6.  S.  M. 
dell  a  Misericordia,  now  library. 
6.     Altarpiece  of  Pratovecchio, 


nation  of  the  Vbgin,  same  gal- 
lery. Do.  in  LoUTre.  ib.  Panels 
in  the  late  Bromley  collection. 6. 
Lost  frescos  at  Arezzo.  ib.  Ja- 
copo's  death,  ib. 

Jacopo  di  Michele.  II,  179. 

Jtsi.  8.  Francesco.  Old  frescos.  H, 
203. 


91. 
VH.   II. 


Johamit*  LeonardeUi.  I,  443. 

40 
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LomoM. 


11" 


JoAawtei  «f  BomB,  pftinti 
cenbiiT.  I,  68.  60. 

Jehuuiet  Amtonlut  of  PcBuro.  II, 
5t>7. 

JwHax  of  Blmini.  Hij  pictare  in 
DDomo  of  UrbuiU.  I,  384.  He 
ia probably  ftnthor  of  the  pictaie 
suited  toFsce  inFaenEsAcad. 
lb.  —  of  freacoB  at  8.  Antonio 
sbiite,  Ferrara.  SSG.  Paintin^H 
in  hi*  manner  in  8.  Paolo  at 
HonteGore.  ib.  —In  Spedale  at 
Urbino.  ib.  —In  S.  Cbiara  Ra- 
Tenaa.  ib. 

Jutba  of  Ghent.  U,  397.  HT.  604. 


Lepo,  Florentine  painter.  1259.  I, 

196. 
Lapo  of  Fisa,  painter.  I,  176. 
Z^po  of  Florence. —   1366,  ABiiats 

N.  Plaano  in  pnlpit  of  Sienna. 

I,  132.  NoUcea.  139. 
LaScarperia.  Andrea  del  Caatagno. 

n,  310.    Bnt  aee  Florence.    S. 

Barnabaa. 
Laudadio  Rtmbalda.  H,  22S. 
Ltecelo.  Paolo  diUaeatroNeri.  II, 

147. 
Ltgnaia.  Caaa  FaftdDlflni.  Andrea 

del  CastaKno.  U,  308.  ftc.    See 

UffiiL 
LegoH.  BenocEo  Qoiioll.  U,  616. 
Lelbu.  Hia  mosaic  in  8.  Beatitata, 

Naplea.  T,  31». 
Zienlatut.  Hia  letter  reapeeting  the 

appearance  of  Chriat.  I,  6. 
Leo  of  OsUa,  time  of.  I,  68. 
Leonardo  da  Vind.   U,  40—42.  44. 

4«— 7. 
Leonardo  del  q.  Avarao.     Asaiala 

Andrea  di  Pontedera.  1, 145. 345. 
Leonardo  di  BUuccio.  H,  868.    Na- 

plea.    9.  SioT.  in  Carbonara.  I, 

333. 
Hppl  (FraFilippoV  BceFraPil- 

ippo. 
Lippi  (Filippino),  lee  Flllppino. 
£iopo /'ubiiaau.  IIj  307.  Boml37e. 

Died  circa  UIO.  H.iM.  Noticea 

of  hia  worka.  ib.  and  210. 
LIppo  Dinl,  aaaiatant  to  Andre*  di 

Pontedera.  I,  346. 
Lippo  Curti.  I,  4M. 
Lippo  JUemmS.   I,   188.   11,   101.  — 


1S17.  Freaco.  Palaiao  Pnbblioo 
at  S.  GimlgnaDO.  101.  Beator«d 
bf  Benozto  OoEtoli.  102.  Mini- 
atnres  of  Lippo.  103.  Piotore  of 
MonteOliTcto,  near  S.Qimigna- 
no.  104.  FrsBCOB  of  3.  Agoatino 
at  S.  G.  ib.  Picture  of  Duomo, 
Orvieto.  ib.  Picture  of  S.  Agos- 
tino  of  Sienna,  ib.  Do.  at  the 
Serri.  ib.  Do.  in  Berlin Mnaenm. 
105.  Do.  in  late  Bromley  eollec- 
tion.ib.  Do. Kambooz collection, 
Cologne.ib.  Do-FalaiioCoBimo 
Aleasandri,  Florence.  106.  Pict- 
nrcB  in  the  joint  style  of  Simove, 
Lippo  aad  Bama.  106— T.  Pict- 
nre  at  the  Uffiii.  79.  —  1356. 
Llppo'a  death,  ib.  Lost  works. 
107.  509. 

Lippo,  pupil  of  Giottino.  I,  424. 

Lippo  Vanm.—  1366.  Enrolled  in 
^ild  of  Sienna.  U,  il6.  —  1344. 
Miniatarea  of  Spedale.  ib.  — 
1853.  Coronation  in  Bioehema. 
ib.  —  1873.  Aoanniuatian  in  S. 
Domenico,  Sienna.  ib.~-  1376. 
Cracifii  in  Unomo  Sienna,  ib. 

Liverpool  Gallery.  Filippino.  U, 
452.  Fra  Filippo  Lippi?  IT,  351. 
Giotto.  I,  311.  Maeac<ao.  1,  549. 
Maeolino.  I,  617.  Pe»elU.U,871. 
Simone.  D,  93. 

London.  Collection  of  lateHisR.U. 
Prince  Albert.  U,  62. 

-  Mr,  Anthony,  tee  Brontey 

-  Dnke  d'Anmale.  Terrocohio.U, 
403- 

-  Mr.  Barker'a   collection.     An- 

Klico.  I',  588.  Dello.  n,  301. 
m.  Ghirlandaio.  H,  493.  Kra 
Filippo.  n,  350.  Peaalli.  11,370. 
Piero  delU  Franceses.  II,  643. 
652.  PolIainoU.  U,  411.  Sandra 
Botticem.U,437.Terrocchio.U, 
411. 

-  Mr.  Batbauae.  Lippo  Menuni. 
II,  106. 

—  Mr.  Beriab  Botfield  (late).  Fil- 
ippino. U,  462. 

—  Boilean  (Sir  John).  Fra  Filippo 
LippifU,  351. 

—  Brett  (J.  W.),  Eaq.  Fra  Ellippo 
Lippi  7  n,  351. 

'  Britiah  Moseum.  Benosse  Oot- 

coli.  D,  601. ' 

'  Bromley  (late)  collection.  U,  6. 
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A.  Lorenietti.  11,  147.  Bemnrdo 
di  Florentia.  1,453.  CoBunoEos- 
•elli.  n,  524.  Duccio.  II,  53, 
Giotto.  I,  341.  Peselli.  U,  S61. 
RafaellliM  del  Oarbo.  D,  4tS. 
Saodro  Botticelli.  U,  427.  Ver- 
rocohio.  n,  413. 
London.  Vt.  Dennistoaii  (l>te). 
GioT.  Santi.  n,  599. 

—  Mr.  DaBnadien.  N»dda«  Cec- 
chkrelli.  II,  m. 

—  Ur.  Drorj  Love.  Gio.  Banti. 
n,  699.  Piero  delU  Pranoeaca. 
n,  643. 

■-  DadlejHomee.  An^ico.  1, 587. 
Giotto.  I,  34t.  A.  LorenietU. 
Filippino.  U,  4fie.  Fra  Filip)K> 
Lippi.  n.  360.  Pcielli.  U,  370. 
Saodro  Bottiealli.  U,  428.  Seb. 
MftiQsrdi.  II,  495. 

—  Ewtlake  (8ir  Cb.)  Bernardo  di 
Florentia.  1, 468.  D«m.  Ghirlan- 
duo.  n,  49S.  Fra  Carnovale? 
11,655. 

—  Foller  BiUMll  collection.  VgO' 
lino.  II,  54. 

~  H.  Lajrard.  Spinello.  11,  10. 

—  Mr.  UaitUnd.  CobIbo  RoMelli. 
II,  628.  Fra  Filippo  Livpi?  II, 
350.  Sandro  BottioellL  II,  438. 

—  HaTDootietti  (fiaron).  Lippo 
HenML  U.  105. 

—  National    0«Hery^     Aji^lico. 

I,  583.  584.     BeooiEO  Gozzoli. 

II,  604.  Donenioo  Gbiriandsio. 
II,  412.  in.  Dnccio.  n,  62. 
Cim«bBB.I,3oe.  Coaioto  Boss  ell  i. 
n,  624.  Fra  Filippo  lappi.  D, 
325.  327.349.860.518.  Ftlippino. 
II,  451.  Giotto,  I,  311.  Gioranni 
da  Uilano.  I,  409.  Jacopo  di  Ca- 
acntino.  II,  6.  Loreoio  di  Credi. 
n,  412—14.  Lwrento  Monaco.  I, 
967.  664.  Mareo  Palmestano.  II, 
571.  675.  Uar^aritono.  I,  18S. 
UaaaccIo.I,54S.  Orcagna.  1, 439. 
Paolo  UcceUi.  11,288.  Feselli,!!, 
865.  Piero  dells  Franceaoa.  11, 
541—8.  PolUiooU.  n,  393.  898. 
412.  Sandro  B«tticelli.  II,  428. 
Segna-  II,  68.  Sjunello?  U,  18. 
Taddeo  Gaddi.  I,  967.  654.  Ver- 
rocchio.  II,  412.  Zanobi  Mac- 
cbiavelli.  n,  518. 

—  Mr.  Niebola.  Hareo  Pdmei- 
sano.  n,  6T6. 


irfMrfoit.Nortliwic]({  late  )«ollealioti. 
Marco  PBlEieKiano.II,6Ta.  San- 
dro BottieeUi.  n,  426. 

—  Ottin^er  Wallentein.  Kensing- 
ton. Gltuto  OioTanni  Meaabuoi, 
U,  248.  249. 

—  Mr.  Spenoe.  GiroUmo  G«aga. 
Melouo  da  ForU.  II,  665 

~  O.  F.  H.  Temon  Eaq.  SplnellO? 
n,  18. 

—  Lord  Wenalejdate.  Bamaba  da 
Modeoa.  H,  121. 

—  Matqaia  of  Weatroinater.  Lo- 
reoEo  di  Credi.  II,  413.  Terroo- 
chio.  n,  413. 

Lorenlino  d'Aogelo.  II,  666. 

Lor  em  fill.  See  Ambmoglo  and 
Pietro. 

Uremo  dl  Sled.  U,  28.  ISTO— 5. 
86.98.NoticeB.89.—  1386.Paintt 
in  8.  M.  del  Fiore.  Florence,  ib. 
1409.  Registered  in  Florence 


FloreDoe.  30.  — in  8. Francesco. 
Areiio.ib.  Altarplece  in  8.  Mat- 
teo.  Florence.  I,  488. 

Loreiao  di  Cndi.  U,  101  and  follg. 

Loretao  di  Nieeolo  GerinL  Altar- 
piece  at  Cortona.  II.  38 1401. 

Altarpiece  at  S.  Gimignane,  Co- 
mBue.  24.  Ib.  in  Cupell*  Hedid, 
S.  Croce.  Florence,  ib.  —  liOO. 
Tabernacle,  road  to  L'Anchat- 
ta.ib.  Piotnre«atFlorenceA«ad. 
of  Arts.  25.    Pisa  Dnomo.  II,  52. 

Loraao  0/ditrti.  11,271.  A  painter 
in  his  carliast  joan.  273-  He 
competes  for  Ois  galea  of  the 
BaptlBterjatFlorenoe.Exeeittes 
the  firat  gate  with  hia  father,  ib. 
Models  nunaelf  en  tbe  atyle  of 
Oioranni  Pisano.  ib.  and  274. 
His  ■tatneaiuOTSsnmichele,2T5. 
—  1424.  The  firrtgate  ia  finished, 
oompletion  of  tbe  aeeaad.ib.  He 
inlnMncea  a  pictorial  atyle  iHto 
bas-relief. ;  linear  perwectire. 
ib.  Compariaon  with  tbeOiottea- 
qnes.  276. 

Lorenzo  Monaco,  It  bom  at  cloae 
of  ll>k  oentnry.  I,  568.  Disciple 
of  A.  Gaddi.  ib.  —  14D4.  Altar- 
^eee  of  Empoli.  ib.~  1410.  AI- 
tar|Hece  ofMonteOlivetoatFlor- 
rence.  ib.  —  liOS.  Altatfiece, 
40* 
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Hotel  CluDj  in  P>ri«.ib.  — 1413. 
Altaipiece  of  Ceretto.  663.  Al- 
tarpiece  of  Certaldo.  Sides  at 
National  gallerj.  664.  Picturee 
of  the  Florence  Academy  of  Arts. 
ib.  —atS.Trimta.  Florence. 666. 

—  in  8.  Jacopo  sopra  Amo.  ib. 

—  at  PiBB.  ib.  and  II,  161.  —  at 
'tbeUffiii.  Florence,  ib.  and  II, 

621.   —  in  the  Compagnia  di  S. 

Laca.  Florence,  ib.  —  at  Prato. 

566.   Hi4  pictures  at  the  Badia. 

Florence.  269.  His  death.  666. 
Larerao  of  Venice.  11,217,263.364. 

Notices  of  him.  ib.  and  266. 
Lorelo,   Domenico   Veniziano.   II, 

31g.  630. 

—  Dnomo.  Marco  Palmoszano.  II, 
663.  669.  670.  Uelozeo  da  Forli. 
n,  663.  Piero  della  Fianceaca. 
U,  318.  630. 

Lotkarius  of  Lucca,  1,  168. 

Luca  di  Thomi.  Notices  of  him.  II, 

112  to  lie. 
Luca  Signorelli,  see  Si^orelli. 
Luea  Zaccagni.  H,  621. 
Lucca,   early  Bcnlptnre  at.   I,  116 

and  follg. 

—  S.  Agoatino.  Luca  Zaccagni.  H, 
522. 

—  S.  Andreti.  See  Flor.  Acad,  of 
Art«.  Spinello. 

—  S.  Donioo.  CmciEi.  I,  168. 

—  8.  Frediano.MoBaicB.1,162.  Bo- 
bertns.  I,  116. 

—  8.  Giaelia.  Crnci6x.  I,  167. 

—  8.  M.  de'  Serri,  Cmcifii.  1, 15a 

—  S.  Martino.  Cosimo  Kosselli.  II, 
521.  Dom.  aiiirlandaio.  II,  486. 
Giotto.  I,  S17.  OaidectUB.  I,  120. 
121.  Scnlptnres  of  the  Bchool  of 
Niccola  PisADO.  I,  1S5.  186. 

—  8.  Michele.  Filipplno.  II,  436, 
Cmcifii.  I,  166.  167. 

—  8.  Salvadore.  Bidninus.  I,  116. 
Lucignano.  Bala  delConaigilioFreB- 

oos.  n,  168. 


Maceraia.  Dnomo.  Allegretto  NuEi. 

II,  194. 
MaccMavelH,  Zanobi.  See  Zanobi. 
Madrid.    Don  3oai  Uadraso.   Be- 

DosEo  Gotcoli.  II,  614. 


Miaa-no.  See  Benedetto  and  Qin- 
Midnardi,  Sebastian.   See  Sebaa- 

lHarlla.  See  Parma,  and  Deodato 
Orlandi. 

Malieoot  Gnaldo.  II,  601. 

Matliolo  SelH  ai  Qnbbio.  IT,  191. 

^anrfra/iw<i  (Baron).  Promotes  rea- 
toring  of  mosaics.  I,  22. 

Manftedino  d'Alberto,  painter  of 
frencos  in  S.  Procolo  at  Piitoia. 
I,  175.  11,  228. 

Manna  at  Bologna.  H,  206. 

lHantegna  (A.).  See  Andrea. 

Marc/doniu,  sculptor.  I,  190. 

SlarcMtello.  Florentine  painter. 
119L  I,  196. 

Marco  Serlinf/Mtri.  See  Berlin - 
ghieri. 

Marco  di  Antonio  Palmeziano. 
Works  that  may  be  assigned  to 
him  in  8.  Biagio  di  8.  Girolamo 
at  Forli.  II,  566—9.  Palmeizano 
is  taught  by  Uelozzo.  He  Is  a 
monumental  painter,  clever  in 
perspective  of  lines,  not  of  atmo- 
sphere. 667.  668.  He  is  not  a  col- 
ourist.  ib.  Cappella  del  Teaoro 
in  the  Duomo  ofLoreta.e69.570. 
Marcus  de  Melotias.  Pictnrcs  by 
him  at  Metelica.  570.  —  at  the 
Carmine  of  Forli.  ib.  —  in  the 
Orfanotrofio  of  Faenza.672.Proof 
that  Marco  de  Melotias  is  Pal- 
meiEano.  ib.  and  678.  Marco's 
portrait  673.  Hie  works  at  Forli. 
674—8.  —  Milan,  ib.  —  Berlin. 
676.678.  —Munich  675.  —Lon- 
don. 676.  576.  578.  —  Ravenna, 
ib.  — FaenEa.676.  — Romeaud 
Bologna,  ib. 

Marco  di  Mantcptddano.  Frescos 
in  8.  Bernardo  of  Areuo,  II,  88. 

Marco  of  Venice.  II,  263. 

Margaritonc.  I,  161.  —  1236.  His 
birth.  186.— 1262.NoticeB  of  bim. 
186.  His  frescos  in  8.  Clemente 
ofArezEO.ib.  Yirginand  8.  Fran- 
cis at  S.  Francesco  of  do.  ib. 
His  pictures  inUgoBatdi  collec- 
tion and  National  gallery,  ib. 
HisallegedconnectionwithFari- 
nata  degli  Uberti.  187.  Crucifix 
in  8.  Croce.  Florence,  ib.  Do. 
in  8.  Francesco  at  Caatigtione 
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Aretlno,  ib.  8,  Francia  at  Sar- 
giano.  188.   8.  Croce.   Flor.   ib. 

—  at  8.  Francesco  FUtoia.   ib. 

—  at  8.  Francesco.  Pisa.  ib.  — 
at  8.  Catherine  of  Pita.  ib.  —  a 
8.  Catberine  at  6.  Catherine  of 
PiflB.  189.  S.  Francis  in  S.  Fran- 
cesco at  Sinigag^lia.  ib.  -~-  in 
8.  Francesco.  CastigUone  Are- 
lino,  ib.  —  in  Acad,  of  Art*  at 
Sienna,  ib.  — inMnaeoGristiano 
at  the  Vatican,  ib.  —  in  Gan-  I 
gbereto.  ib.  Did  Hargaritone  ex- 1 
ecnte  arcliitectDral  works  at  8.  j 
Ciriaco,  Ancona,  and  tomb  of 
Gregory  X.  in  the  Vescovado  of 
ArezEO?ib.  Are  he  andMarchion- 1 
ne  one  person?  190.  Peacia,  S.  | 
FrnncCBco.  Cracifix  by  Berlin-' 
ghieri,  HBSigned  to  him.  I,  160. 

Mario  Farneae.  Purchases  apictnre 
hj  Angelico.  1,685. 

Marintlo  di  Nardo  Ctone.  S.Hatteo. 
Florence.  I,  438.  Is  he  of  the 
Traini.  I,  465.  1408.  His  regis- 
try in  Florentine  gaild  of  paint- 

MarSno  di  Barlolommfo.  II,  173. 
Notices  of  bim  and  hia  worka.ib. 
and  follg.  Re  painta  with  Spin- 
ello  of  ArezEO.  176.  Altarpiece 
at  Aaciano.  ib.  Dies  14.S3.  ib. 

Martina  MalUoti  of  GDbbio.l!,191. 

Masaccio.    8ee  Tommaso   di  Uio- 

—  scalptoT.  I,  319. 

Matarello  di  Giglio.  D,  6B. 

Mam  di  Cristoforo  Braccii ,  gold- 
smith. I,  613. 

Ma*o  Letmit.  I,  454. 

Miaolino  or  Tommaso  di  Cristo- 
foro Fini.—  lias.  Hia  frescos  at 
Castiglione  di  Olono.  I,  499  and 
follg.  His  style.  606.  607.  Com- 
parison with  frescos  at  8.  Cle- 
mente,  Rome.  607.  —  with  fres- 
cos of  the  Braucscci  chapel.  610. 
611.  Are  any  of  the  paintings  in 
that  chapel  now  by  Masolino? 
611.  612.  ^  as  to  frescos  in  Caaa 
Orsini,  Rome.  610.  Wbo  ordered 
the  frescos  of  tbeBrancacci  cha- 
pel?61!.  Vasari's  account  of  hia 
life.  613.  The  real  facts,  ib.  — 
1383.  His  birth,  ib.  He  is  notpn- 
pil  of  Lorenzo  Ohiberti.  ib.  ?  a , 


pnpil  of  Stamina.  616.  —  1423. 
Is  free  of  guild  of  grocers  at 
Florence,  ib.  Enters  the  service 
of  Philippo  Soolari  in  Hungary, 
ib.  —  1427.  Relarna  to  Italy. 
616.  If  he  painted  at  the  llran- 
cacci,  he  must  have  eiecuted 
portions  now  obliterated.  516. 
Works  in  Maaolino's  style  in 
Lombardy.  617. 

Mateliea.  Marco  di  Melotius.  Pal- 
mezzano.  II,  670. 

Mtiiteo  of  Bologna.  I,  443. 

MalUo  Ctonl.  I,  246.  Works  at  Or- 
vieto.  443. 

MatUo  Pacini.  Rome.  I,  474.  Regis- 
tered in  Flor.  gtiild.  ib.  Freacos 
in  his  style,  at  8.  8isto  Vec- 
chio. ib. 

Metamio,  painter.  I,  86. 

McMo.  Benoxzo  OozzolL  II,  616. 

Meliar,  painter.  I,  90. 

Meloiio  of  Forli.  His  birth,  educa- 
tion and  pativnage  by  8iitns 
the  IV'*  at  Rome.  11,  666—8. 
Piero  della  Francesca  ia  prob- 
ably his  master,  ib.  Praise  of  him 
by  Gio.  Santi  and  other  writers, 
ib.  and  669.  His  fresco  of  Sixtns 
and  Platina  in  the  Vatican  Mu- 
seum. 669.660.  His  fresco  at  the 
8.3.  Apostoli,  Rome,  now  in  the 
Quirinal  and  in  the  sacristy  of 
S.  Peter's.  6GI.  562.  They  prove 
MelozEO  to  have  been  connected 
with  Giovanni  Santi.  ib.  Me10£- 
zo's  connexion  with  Count  Giro- 
lamo  Riario.  662.  Appointment 
of  the  Count  to  the  government 
of  Forli.  ib.  Metozzo  in  his  na- 
tive city;  fresco  of  the  Festa- 
pepe.  663.  Frescos  in  H.  Girola- 
ma  of  Forli  are  not  by  Meloxzo. 
ib.  Portraits  from  the  Palace  of 
Urbino,  now  in  theCampanaand 
Barberinieollectioas.663.664— 6. 
They  are  copied  in  drawings  by 
Raphael.  664.  Their  style.  As  to 
the  authorship.  Justus  of  Ghent. 
Girolamo  Genga.  Other  pieces  in 
that  manner.  665.  Bramantino.ib. 
Death  of  MelozEO.  666. 

Menard  (LJppo).  See  Lippo. 

Meo.  See  Bartolommeo. 

Mesoitrit.  n,  601.  610. 

Meuina.  Dnomo.  Mosaics.  I,  76. 
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NiriLICl. 


Meutiea.  Bt«  H«tclio«. 

Mtuarata.  Cmtoforo.  Jaeobo.  Lo- 
renzo. Vit&le.  SimoBe.  Gala«M 
GaluBl.  II,  S13.  216. 

Michael  Angela.  1,  111. 

MicheCe  di  Ser  Hemmo.  SienneBc 
moiaitt.  1940.  18T0.  I,  1TB. 

JtfiCAe/ddlMatteo.SeeVieheleLaiD- 

MicheU  di  Ronco.  II,  2M. 

Michele  Lambertini,  Noticei  of  him. 

II,  217. 
Miehttino  da  Besoiio.  II,  £58. 
Michelino  de'  Molinari.  See  Miohe- 

lino  da  BeBOEio. 
MieAelino,  Domenico.   Hit  portrait 

□f  Dante  in  8.  H.   del  Flore  at 

Florence.  I,  267.268.  II,  373.619. 

Notices  of  his  workg.  ib. 
AficAeHno  o(  Milan.  I,  «7.  U,  257. 

Painting  in  Casa  Vendramin  at 

Venice,  ib.   Do.  Caaa  Borromeo 

at  Milan,  tb. 
MiebeUm.  Pupil  of  Giattine.  I,i2i. 
Micheloiio  Michelozti.  II,  215. 
Migtiore  di  Cino  of  Frato.  II,  390. 
jifiiiin.  Aoadem;  of  Fine  Arta.   Old 

frescoi.  II,  260. 

—  Ambroriana.  Hiniatnrei.  I,  40. 
SandroBotticelli.  11,436.  Simone 
Martini.  H,  89. 

—  Brera.  Fra  Carnovale.  II,  664. 
Oiotto.  I,  389— 40.  GioTanni 
8anti.n,698.  Lorenio  ofVenice. 
U,  266.  Marco  Falmeiiano.  11, 
674,  576.  Stefanna.  I,  401. 

—  Casa  Borromeo.  Uichelino  of 
Milan.  U,  267. 

—  Dottore  Faat.  Gimto  Giovanni 
Menabnoi.  II,  248. 

—  Duomo.  Campione  (Bonino).  I, 
1S8.  Hiehelino  da  Beaoiio.  n, 
S68. 

—  Gerardna  da  Ca«tagnanega.  I, 
132. 

—  Uonaatero  Maggiore.  Old  fres- 
cof.  II,  866. 

—  Honaitery  of  the  Servi.  See 
Aoademj. 

—  PalazEo  Marohsse  Trivnliio, 
School  of  MasDlino.  I,  617. 

—  S.  Ambrao^rio.  C^pella  B.  8at< 
iro,  mosaici.  I,  note  to  p.  24.  53. 
51.  6S.  Freaco*  on  the  tomb  of 
Abbot  Cotta.  n,  366. 

—  S.  BDatargio.    CruclBi  *f  Fra 


Oahrio.  1,176.    G.  di  Batdttocio. 

1,868. 
Milan.  8.  Lorenio  noiaiee.  I,  note 

top.  88. 
~-  S.H.in  Brera.  G.  dl  Baldvcdo. 

I,  S63. 
-   "       ■  P.  della  Francca- 


.  »epolc: 
?  II,  65S 


Muaatwet.  I,  39.  40.  64.66,76—80. 
106.  168. 

Mino  Gmdi,  painter  at  Siennn. 
14""  ceotury.  I,  184—6.—  1289. 
Painta  in  Palaiio  Pubblico.  ib. 
la  confonaded  ifithTorritL  ib.— 
1293.  1S98.  1303.  1329.  Notices 
of  him.  186.—  1293— 1  SOS.  Work* 
inhianatiTepUee.—  1269.PaiQts 
in  Fstaizo  Pnbblico.  II.  64—65. 

.Vimccio  di  Fiiipuedo ,  painter  at 
Sienna  (1298).  I,  186. 

Miretel  (Juan),  painter.  Salons  of 
PadDB.  I,  293. 

Modtna.  Dnomo.  Sersphiito  8er- 
aphini.  II,  283.  WillKelmos.  I, 
132.  Anaelmo  Campion  a.  I,  122. 

—  Count  Montsoueuli.  Cmcifii, 
aaiigned  to  B.  Berlin^hieri.  1, 
159. 

—  Gallery.  Baldovlnetli.  n,  380. 
Bamaba  da  Modena.  II,  223. 
Domenico  Ghirlandaio.  tl,  491. 
Muaceio.  I,  648.  f  Maaolino.  I, 
617.  Follaiaoli.  D.  S97.  Sandru 
Botticelli,  n,  426.  Simone  de' 
Crocifiasi.  II,  211.  Tomma*o  da 
Modena.  U,  210. 

Monrtale.  Dvomo.  Bariaanu  of 
Trani.  Gatea.  I,  130.  Galea  of 
Bonanno.  I,  117.  US.  Meeaica. 
I,  69.  73.  74. 

Montalcino.  8.  Antonio.  Taddeo 
Bartoli   U,  IftS. 

—  S.Franaefco.  Barlolo  Fredi.  II, 
150.  Taddeo  Bartoli.  n,  1«S. 

Monlano  of  AreiEO.-  1806.  Painto 
in  the  Caatel  NnoTo  at  Vaplea. 
—  1306.  Painta  in  the  Caatel  del 
UoTO.  —  ISIO.  Is  knighted  bj 
Robert  of  Naplea.  Paint*  In 
Monterergina  near  ATelline.  I, 
191—98. 

/Uonleeaitino.  MoaaLce.  1,  63.  08. 

Montefalco.  8.  Fortanato.  Benoizo 
Oozioli.  II,  499—600. 

—  8.  Franceaco.  AoRelieo.  Benouo 
GoKoU.  1,  663.  II,  600—3. 
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Montefiore.  PievB.  Gior,  Ssnti.  U, 
6S8. 

—  S.  Paolo.     JalUn  of  Rimini.  I, 
385. 

—  Spedale.  Oiov.  Santi.  II.  698. 
Monteflorenlino.  Gio.SantL  11,597. 
MonlelabaU,  Meo.  I,  184.  II,  20O. 
StoMepulciano.     Dnomo.     Taddeo 

Bartoli.  U,  162. 
Monlevergine.  MonaBtery.HoDtano. 
I,  198.  19S. 

—  Bee  Avellino. 

MorieUo,   CUi,   patntoT  ttt  Sie: 


13"  century.  1, 179. 
Munick  Oallery.   AnKeli 
677.  BaldoTiDetti.il,  380.  Dom- 


>   Qhirl&ndaio.    II,   483—4. 


dal'abriano.  n,  99.  Giotto.  I, 
343.  Marco  FalmezEano.  11,575. 
Masaccio.  I,  548.  ?  Muolino.  I, 
517.  Pollainoli.  II,  397.  Sandro 
Botticelli.11,437.  Simone.  11,99. 
Verrocchio.  II,  410. 

W. 

SadAtt  CeeckartUi.  1347.  II,  99. 

Nancy.  MaBeain.  Duccio.  11,40— 1. 

Naplet,  Baptistery.  See  8.  GioTan- 

ni  in  Fonte.  I,  12. 

—  Camaldoles.  Pietro  di  Monte - 
pnlciano.  I,  558. 

—  Cappella  deirincoronata.Qiot- 
to?  I,  327  and  follg.  GennaTo  di 
Cola.  I,  S33, 

—  Caatel  del  Uoio.  Giotto.  I,  326. 
328.  Montana.  I,  191. 

—  CaateldiCapoana.Faccio.Bono. 
1,128. 

—  Caatel  NnoTO.  Giotto.  I,  328, 
328.  GioT.  Piiano.  1, 148.  Mont- 
ana.  1,  191. 

—  Catacomba.  I,  7.  8.  44.  58. 

—  Count  Oaetani.  Giotto.  I,  326. 

—  Unomo.  Cappellade'  Preti  Mi»- 
Bionari.  Btefanone.  I,  333.  Cap- 
pella  Minntolo,  Andrea  Vanni. 
II,  162 — 3.  Simone  Napoletano. 
I,  320.  Tommaio  degli  Angeli. 
1,318. 

—  Monte  Oliveto.  Cappella  Pic- 
eolommini.  Stefaoone.  I,  333. 

—  MoBenm.  Biiiamauo.  1,68.  Col- 
antonio  del  Fiore.  I,  886.    Fra 


FUippo.11,332.  Gennaro  diCala. 

I,  S33.   Stefanone.  I,  334,    Tad- 
deo Qaddi.  I,  366. 

Naples.  PalazEo  Santan^elo.  Filip- 
pino.  n,  460. 

—  S.  .'.ntonio  Abate.  Colantonio 
del  Fiore.  I,  336.  Niobolans 
TotnmasL  ib.  and  460—1. 

—  S.  Angelo  a  Nilo,  Colantonio 
del  Fiore.  I,  336. 

--  S.Chiara.  Bartolommea  d'Aqui- 
la.  I,  319.  Convent.  Giotto.  I, 
323  and  tollg.  Chnroh.  Altar- 
pieoe.  Giotto.  326.  Franceaco  di 
Simone.  t,  334.  Simone  Kapol- 
eUno.  I,  819. 

—  S.  Domenieo.     Andrea   Tanni. 

II,  153. 

—  8.  Domenieo  Maggiore,  Simone 
Napoletano.  I,  321.  Ib.  Cui.  del 
Croce&iBO,  and  Cappella  8.  An- 
drea. Stefanone.  I,  334. 

—  S.Qiov.  in  Carbonara.  Gennaro 
di  Cola.  I,  832— S. 

—  8.  Gioranni  in  Fonts.  MoBaics. 
I   12. 

—  B.  LoreuEo  Maggiore.  Colan- 
tonio  del   Fiore.   I,   336.      Old 

loneNapol- 
I  Martini,  ib. 
n,  66.  81. 

—  S.  M.  Nnova.  Tommaao  defli 
Angeli.  I,  318. 

—  8.  Beatltata.  Mo«ala<.  I,  819. 

—  Seminario  Urbano,  Uontano.  I, 
194. 

—  Si^or  Gaetano  Zir.  Peaelli.  II, 
369. 

Nami,    S.  Qirotamo.    Dom.   Gbir- 

landaio.  n,  492.  Spagna.  ib. 
Nello  di  VamuL  Ptsa.  I,  395. 
Ntpi.  S.Elia.  Paintings.  I.  68—60. 


374. 
Neri  Fioravanti.  I,  464. 
Nero  Nelli.  II,  180. 
Neroccio.  II,  371. 
Nerucdo  of  PiBa.~  1370— S.Paint* 

in  Cantfto  Santo.  I,  393. 
Niccala  di  Pieire,  eee  Qerinl.  1,866. 
Niccola  Martem.  I,  464. 
Nieeola  Pitano.   RoBtorea  Bcnlptnre 

in  Central  Italy.  1, 114.  8Uta  of 

Bcalptare  at  and  b«for«  luBtiau- 
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116—22.  Wm  he  educated  »t 
Florence?  130  —  1260.£iecatea 
the  pulpit  of  Pisa.  123- S6. 
What  was  Niccola'a  previouB 
edncatioD?  126-27  and  foll^. 
Hia  family.  Hia  father.  127.— 
1266.  Arch  of  S.  Domenico  at 
Bologna.  131.  Niccola  is  not 
present  at  the  foundation  of  the 
Sienna  Duomo.—  1266.  Commia- 
sion   for   the   pnlpit  of  Sienna. 

—  description  of.  131—84.  — 
1277.  Fountain  of  Perugia.  136. 
Other  worki.  Cortona  and  Lnc- 
c«.  136.  —  1278.  Hii  death.  137. 
LoBt  works  and  worlta  aasigned 
to  Nlccola.  137.  13B. 

yicEola  Tomnuui  of  Florence.  1366. 
Of  the  conndl  in  S.  M.  del  Fiore. 
I,  460.^  1350.  Registered  In  the 
guild  of  painters  at  Florence,  ib. 

—  1371.  His  picture  in  8.  Anto- 
nio Abate,  Naples,  ih.  336.  461. 
Resemblance  of  this  picture  to 
others  in  the  Medici  chapel  of 
S.Croce,  und  in  the  Acad,  of  Arts 


t  Flore 


■e.  ib. 


Niccolo  di  Maestro  Ar^elo  of  Qab- 
bio.  ir,  181. 

yieeoto  Semitecolo-  Kotices  of  him. 
II,  266  and  follg.  la  he  identical 
with  Nicholaus  Paradisi.  II,  268, 

NicAoInt  4i  Sartotommeo ,  sculptor. 
1272.  Pnlpit  of  e.  Pantaleone 
Rarello,  I,  128.  Is  he  the  son  o' 
Bartolommeo'of  Foggia?  129.  Cm 
be  be  pnpil  of  Niccola  Pisano? 
130. 

NifAotaut  Paraditi  of  Venice.  Is  he  I 
identical  with  Miecolo  Semite- 
colo. II,  26S.   Notices  of  him.  ib.  | 

Nickofaia  Segna.  Cmcifii,  Acad,  of  j 
Si  ean  a.  II  ,68.P  i  cture  B  inRamboni 
collection.  69.  —  at  S.  Chiara. 
Borgo  8.  Sepolcro.  ib. 

Hirolata  of  OemonH.  II,  260. 

Hicolata  of  Rome,  painter,  ll'^cen- 
tury.  I,  58.  60. 

Nicosia.  Cecco  di  Pietro.  n,  181. 

Nino  Pisano.  I,  142—4.  161.  348, 
Works  withhisfatheratOrvieto. , 
848.  Proceeds  to  Piaa.ib.  Works 
in  the  Minerbetti  chapel  at  S.M. 
Novella,  Florence.  349.  Executes 
a  Virgin  and  angelx  in  canonry 
of  S.  M.  del  Fiore,  ib.  His  works 


at  Pisa;  ib.  and  350.  361.  His 
relaUona  with  the  Doge  Agnello 
de'  Conti.  361.  His  death  (1364 
-8).  362, 

Naccana  of  Pisa.  1301.  Paints  in 
Campo  Banto.  I,  391. 

A^tfii  (Allegretto).  Bee  Allegretto. 


Oderittta.  Abbot  of  Montecassino. 

1,68. 
OderUio  da  Gnbbio.  I,  203.  Notices 

of  bim.  n,  182  and  follg.   Minia- 

tores  at  Rome.  184. 
OU  painting.  Its  introduction  in  Italy. 

II,  364.  366.   Mode  in  which  the 

iunoration  was  carried  out.  ib. 

and  366. 
Orbalello.  Pieve.  CaTallini.  Fresco. 

I,  111.    Domenico   QhirUndalo. 

II,  489. 

Oreagna.  See  Andrea  di  Clone. 

Orlandi  (Deodato).  See  Deodato. 

Oraa  or  irrsone  of  Bologna,  n,  206. 

Omitto.  Duomo.  Andrea  di  Ponte- 
dera.  1,348.  Angelico.  1,690.691. 
BenoEEO  Gozioli.  ib.  and  11,  499. 
Cappella  del  U.S.  Corporate.  Ca- 
vallini.  I,  112.  Ugolino  di  Prete 
Ilario.  1, 112.  II,  202.  Choir,  Ugo- 
lino di  Prete  nario.  II,  202.  Da- 
rid  Qhirlandaio.  n,  490.  Fra 
Guglielmo.  I,  142.  Guide  da  Co- 
mo.  1, 122.  Lippo  Memmi.  U,  101. 
Lor.  and  Vitale  MaiUni.  Ramo 
diPaganello.  Jacoho  Coame.  Fra 
Guglielmo,  Guido  dH  Como.  An- 
drea and  Nino Piaani.1. 160.  Bas- 
reltefs.  161  and  follg.  Pietro  di 
Puccio.  I,  396.  Signorelli.  I,  249. 
Simone  Martini,  tl.  68—70. 

—  Cavaliere  Maitocclii.  Simone 
MarUni.  II,  70. 

—  Servi.  Old  fresco.  H,  202. 

—  S.  Domenico.  Araolfo.  Tomb  of 
Car,  di  Braye.  I,  138. 

Oitia,  Leo  of.  I,  63. 

Ottamano  di  Faenia.  I,  380. 
'  Oxford.  Cbristcharcb.  Dnccio?  II, 
I      62. 

Oxford  Gallery.  Fra  FilippoLippi. 
II,  350,  Maiaccio.  1, 649,  Simone. 
I      11,  98, 
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pace  m  Faenxa.  I,  380.    AUnrpiei 

■sailed  to  him  in  Academy  of 

FacDZB.  381.  Loit  workB.  ib. 

Padoli.    Fra  Loca.   See  Fra  Lnca, 

Padua.  Academy  of  ScienceB.  Oua- 

riento.  11,  254. 

—  Arenft.  Oinsto  Qiov.  Menabnol. 
n,  261. 

—  Baptistery.  Oinato  Giovanni. 
II,  249. 

—  Cnppella  del  Podesta.  Fra  Fil- 
ippoLippi?  II,  351. 

—  Cappella  Lnca  Bellndi,  Oinsto 
GioTanni.  II,  21S. 

—  Cappella  S.  Jacopo.  Altichiero. 
Jacopo  Avanzi.  II,  23S— G. 

—  Cappella  S.Oior^o.  Altighiero. 
Jacopo  Avanzi.  II,  213.  233  and 
follg.  338  and  follg. 

—  Carmine,  Cimabne.  I,  209. 

—  Caaadell'UrbanoPrefetto.Qaa- 
riento.  II,  254. 

—  Chapel  of  the  Scrove^L  Cruci- 
fix. Giotto.  1.  266—7.  281.  293. 
Taddeo  Bartoli?   H,  171. 

—  Dnomo.  ChRpterhoiue.  Niccolo 
Semitecolo.  n,  266. 

—  Eremitani.  Altichiero.  Avaasi.II, 
245.  Giasto.262.Oaariento.253. 

—  Gattamelala,  Statne.  Dona- 
tello.  II,  281. 

—  Library.  Altichiero.  Aranzi. 
II,  245. 

—  Salone.  Giotto.  I,  293.  Giovanni 
and  Antonio  of  Padna.  U,  251. 

—  S.  Agostino.  Onariento.  II,  255. 

—  6.  Antonio.  Fra  Filippo  Lippi? 
II,  351.  Frescos.  Giotto.  I.  291— 
93.  GiQBto  di  Grovanni.  II,  251. 

—  H,  Michele.  Jacopo  Avansi. 

—  Vitaliani.  Palace.  Paolo  Uceelli. 
II,  290. 

Paganello,  painter.  Pisa.  I,  176. 
Painling,  mode  of,  in  first  centnries. 

I,  2.  3.  6.  8. 
Pabn«zzano  (Harco),  see  Marco. 
Paneole.  Oratory  of  8.  Maria.  Pie- 

tro  di  Francesco.  11,  497. 
Palermo.   Cappella  Palatina.    Mo- 

BucB.  I,  72.  78. 

—  Corapagnia  di  S.  Niccolo  Reale. 
Antonio  Venizieno.  I,  481.  490. 

—  Dnca  di  Verdora.  PaoloUccelH. 
U,  299. 


Palermo.  Mosdcs.  I,  69, 

—  Prince  Trabbiu.   Anionic  Veni 
ziano.  I,  490. 

—  S.  Haria  dell'  Ammiragtii 
Martorana.  MoBaicB.  I,  73. 

—  8,  Martino.   Tnrino  Vanni.  11, 


La 


179. 

Palmerucci  (Gnido),  see  Guide. 

PaoH  (Jacobns),  see  Jacobus, 

Paolo  rft(riov.Fei.,8ienneBe  painter. 
II,  tl6. 

Paolo  di  Lotto,  Ardinghelli.  HIb 
pictare  by  Giotto.  I,  310. 

Paolo  di  Maeatro  Nerx.  U,  134.147. 

Paolo,  Mag,  Joharmis.  I,  464. 

Paolo  of  Brescia.  I,  589. 

Paolo  Sehiavo,  papil  of  MaBoIino. 
I,  517.  Fresco  on  the  Canto  de' 
Gori  at  Florence,  ib. 

Paolo  UccelK.  Portraits  by  him, 
Louvre.  I,  520. 11,283  and  follg. 
Tendencies  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived,  as  regards  art.  ib.  Hia 
b[rth.(1396.)286.  Is  apprenticed 
to  Ghiberti.  ib.  Works  at  the 
Baptistery  of  Florence.  (1407.) 
ib.  Who  tanght  him  painting? 
Hia  atyle,  realiBHi,  and  atudy  of 
pern pective .266.  Hia  battle  pieces 
at  the  UFfizi,  Louvre,  National 
Gallery.  287—8.  Frescos  in  the 
Loggia  de'  Peruzzi  at  Florence. 
His  Btndy  of  animal  life.  286. 
Hia  social  condition.  2S9,  Did  he 
accompany  Donatello  to  Padua? 
ib.  He  certainly  painted  there. 
290.  1436  (circa).  Hawkwood 
fresco  in  8.  M.  del  Fiore,  Flor. 
ib.  Frescos  in  the  cloister  of  S. 
M.  Novella.  291.  Uccelli's  ac- 
quaintance with  Dello.  295. 
Portraits  at  the  Louvre.  296. 
Was  IJccelli  acquainted  with 
Maflaccio?  ib.  His  jonrney  to 
Urbino  (1469^.  Predella  at  S. 
Agatha.  297.  Madonna  at  Paler- 
mo. 296.  Uccelli's  death.  Pict- 
ures falsely  assigned  to  him.  299. 
Lost  pictures.  297. 

Parahuoi,  painter  at  Sienna.  1^3. 
I,  179. 

Pardnecba,  painter  in  PisaDnomo. 
1301.  I,  175. 

Para.  Campana  collection.  Andrea 
da  Fireuze.  I,  657.  BenosioOoE- 
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loli.  II,  497.  61&. 
20S.  Fra  GiovftDni.  ib.  and  658. 
Oirolamo  Oeng:a?  II,  664— G. 
JmtUB  of  Ghant?  II,  564—6. 
Lorenio.  II,  264.  Melotco  da 
ForU.  II.  564.  Paolo  Ucuelli.  II, 
288.  Pietro  diFrSDCBBco.  11,497. 
8eb.  Maiusrdi.  D,  495. 
ParU,  Collection  of  CoautPortulis. 
Angelico.  I,  477. 

—  Hotel  CInny.  Gentile  da  Fabri- 
SDo,  IioreDEo  Monaco.  I,  662. 

—  LoDvre.  Baldovinetti.  II,  S7G. 
CimAbne.  I,  206.  2UT.  Coaimo 
BoBselli.  n,  E26.  Dam,  Gbirlan- 
dMio.  n,  489.  Fra  Filippo  Lippi. 
n,  326.  334.  Francesco  di  Gio- 
vanni, n,  466.  Giotto.  I,  340. 
Jacopo  di  CaBentiao.  II,  6.  6. 
Paolo  UccellL  I,  620..  II,  896. 
PeBelli.  II,  369. 366.  S68.  Bandro 
Botticelli.  II,  418.  427.  Taddeo 
Bartoli.  U,  16T.     Taddoo  Gaddi. 

I,  367.  Torino  Vanni.  H,  179. 
Ufolino.II,  66.VeiTocchio.U,  402. 
403.  ZanobiMaochiavBlli.11,617. 

—  Ut.  Reiaet.  Angelico.  1,  684. 
Don.  Gbirlandaio.il,  492.  San- 
dro  Botticelli.  11,528— 9.  Sinione. 

II,  97. 

Parma.  BapUetcrj.  Bartolin  de 
Hacentia.  II,  269.     BenedictuB. 

I,  118.  119.    PaintingB.  I,  8S.  B9. 

—  Dnomo.  Benedictns.  1, 119,  120. 
FreBcoH  of  the  14"  century.  II, 
269. 

—  Gallery.  Angelico.  I,  688.  Nic- 
colo  di  Pietro.  II,  2S.  Melior, 
painter.  I,  90. 

—  Palace.  Crncifix  by  Deodato 
Orlandi.1,160.  Niccolo  di  Pietro. 

II.  23. 

—  S.  Fraaceaco.  Fceacos  of  the 
14'i>  oeutnry.  K,  269. 

Parri  SpiaelU  at  Sienna.  1404—6. 
1407.  II,  16.  16.  26.  Fresco,  S. 
Domenico  of  Areaio.  26.  —  in 
Sala  di  JnitiEia  Civile,  ib.  and 
27.  Altarpiece  in  PalaECO.  ib. 
Fresco  in  do.  ib.  Fresco  in  8. 
Francesco,  ib.  Fresco  in  Cfaiesa 
dell'  Oblata.ib.  HiB  portrtut.  28. 

Paulut  of  Venice.  8.  Mar«o.  II,  262 
-63.  Farther  notices  of  him.  ib. 

PauMoUl  near  Macerata.  Andrea  da 
Bologna.  II,  208. 


Pmia.  CeitosB.  Bernardo  da  Vene- 
zia.  I,  138. 

—  8.  Michelo.  Andreino  di  Edesia. 
n.  268. 

Permzolo  of  Venice.  II,  363. 

Perino  del  Vaga.  U,  467. 

Perugia.  Academy.  BenoEco  Giw- 
zoli.  II,  562.  Piero  della  Fun- 
cesoa.  n.  560—1.  Taddeo  Bat- 
toli.  II,  164. 

—  Casa  OddL  Pietro  da  I^ctdo.  I, 
396. 

—  Chnrch  of  the  SeminaTio.  Fres- 
co of  the  14>i>  centnry.  II,  20a 

—  Comp.  dl  B.  Agostino.  Old  fros- 
COB.  U,  201. 

—  Fonntain.  Niecola.  GiovaonL 
Amolfo.  I,  136. 

—  8.  Agostitto.  TaddeoBartoli.  II, 
164. 

—  8.  Angelo  Botondo.    Old  fres- 

coB.  II,  aoi— 2. 

—  S.  Bernardino.  Crucifix  (1271). 
I,  174. 

—  6.  Doraenico.  Aiigelico.  t,  6G2. 
67S.  CappellaBaontempLBnffal- 
nacco.  I,  389.  Stefano  Fioren- 
tino.  T,  401.  Fra  Filippo.  Bene- 
detto Buonfigli.  U,  351— 2.  Old 
frescos.  II,  201.  Tomb  of  Bene- 
dict XL  ?Gio.  Pisano.  I,  148. 

—  S.  Domenico  Vecchio.  Fra  Fil- 
ippo Lippi.  n,  351. 

—  8.  Fiorenzo.  Old  frescos.  II, 
201—2.  8.  Francesco,  old  frescos. 
11,201.  Paintings  of  the  16",eoB- 
sidered  of  an  older  oentniy.  II, 
199—200.  TaddeoBartoli.II,ie4. 

—  Tomb  of  Urban  IV.  Gioranni 
Pisano.  I,  142. 

Pitaro.  8.  Bartolo.  Gior.  Saati. 
11,688.  8ee  Borne.  S.Oiov.  Lat- 

—  8.  Domenico.  Giov.  Santi'i 
school.  II,  688. 

—  6.  Giovanni.  Niocolo  di  Pietro. 
11,23. 

Petda.  8.  Francesco.  Crucifix  by 
Bonaventnra  Berlinghieri  1,169. 

PttelH  (the).  II,  298.  814.  334—6. 

PetelHiio,  seeFrancescodi Stefano. 

Petello,  see  Oiuliano. 

Peter  of  Apnlia,  father  of  Niccola 
Pisano.  I,  127.- 1266.  Is  dead. 
Lb. 

Peler  of  Rimini.     His   cradfix   at 
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Urbuiik.  1,  3S1.  FreacoB  prob- 
ably brhim  «tPomp(*«.382— 83. 
—  in  B.  M.  Forto  Fuore  at  Bbt- 
enna.  ib. 

Petru*  Dominici  dm  Montepali^ano, 
picture  of.  1420.  I,  658. 

Petru*  Johaunix  of  Bologna.  Notices 
of  him.  U,  217. 

Petna  Paaiw  de  Capellia  of  Ver- 
OQ*.  n,  847. 

Piacetaa.  S.  Antonio.  ATchivio 
Capitolare.  Bartolin.  II,  860, 

PitTo  da  Penigia.  I,  477. 

Piero  deBa  fVantetca.  Spedale,  Ar- 
e«»o.  H,  396.  304.  314  —  15, 
Hie  birth.  Hii  earlj  edncation. 
Kd — 7.  He  becomea  aaBiatant 
toDDnKnicoTeDiziBno.(  14ftB— 9 .) 
His  uXfle,  temper,  and  aeqnire- 
"mentg.  687—9.  His  jonmey  to 
Loreto.  630.  Wa»  lie  at  Homo  ? 
ib.  At  Rimini  in  1461.  631.  Por- 
tttit  there  of  9i^.  Malatesta.  ib. 
At  Areiio  he  painti  the  choir  of 
8,  Francesco.  682—7.  Other 
works  there.  537.  Retirement  to 
BorroS.Sepoloro.ib.  Altan)iece 
of  the  Compa^nia  della  Hiteri- 
oordia.  438—9.  Freaoo  iu  the 
Honte  Pio.  ib.  and  640.  Do.  in 
the  Re^o  Tribanale.  ib.  Eaptlsm 
ofChriatof  theNatioDalOallerf. 
Piero'B  improTement  of  oil  me- 
dinm.  641—2.  Hi»  contract  for 
a  atandard  in  oil  at  Arezio.  642 
— 9.  HiB  panel  in  the  Venice 
Academj.  644 — 5.  He  proceed* 
to  Urbino.  646.  HIb  ezpenBes 
are  paid  bj  Gio.  Banti.  Be  re- 
eeiTBa  commiMione  from  the 
Dnke  of  Urbino.  ib.  His  pictnre 
in  the  Dnomo  of  Urbino.  646. 
Do.  at  the  Ufflii,  Florence.  647. 
Comp  aiia  on  with  JnatnaofOhent. 
ib.  Panel  atB.Cbiara  of  Urbino. 
Hia  treatiae  on  penpectiTe.  648. 
WorkB  at  Ferraia.  Freacoa  of 
hJB  adioel  there.  649— 60.  Altar- 
piece  at  Pemgia.  ib.  and  661. 
ib.  at  Sini^aglia.  Miacellaneoaa 
works,  ib.  and  662,  ffis  pupils 
662-4. 

PUro  diJacopo,  assistant  to  An- 
drea di  Pontedera.  I,  346. 

Piero  C/UUni.  1,  41«.  n,  619. 


.  1. 


Pkro,  painter  at  Sienna.  1 
179. 

Piero  PoUaiuol,  see  Pollalnoli. 

Pielro  CavalSni,  see  CaTsllioi. 

Pieiro  da  Gabbio.  II,  192. 

PUlro  di  Franeetco.  II,  497. 

Pietro  di  Puedo  of  Orvieto.—  1370. 
Paints  in  choir  of  Orvieto  Dno- 
mo. I,  896.  —  1387.  Mosaics  of 
Duomo.  ib.  —  1390.  Inrited  to 
Fiaa.  ib.  Freacoi  of  Genesia.  Do. 
above  entrance  of  Anlla  chapel, 
ib.  A  picture  (?)  by  him  in  Casa 
Oddi  at  Pempa.  II,  ?— 


ir  at  Some.  12'* 


Pietro  Lino, 
centnry.  I,  64. 

Pietro  LorentetU,  n,  117,  —  1806. 
Altarpiece  in  PalalEO  at  Sienna. 
-  13£«.  Fictare  in  Casa  dell' 
Opera  at  Sienna.  118.  Picture 
atCittitdiCastello.  ib.—  1329. 
Altarpiece  of  S.  Aniano.  119. 
Painta  at  Florence.  120.  Altar- 
piece  of  the  Carmine  at  ^enna. 
lb.  Predella  of  do.  in  Acad,  and 
Muaeo  Cristiano  at  Rome,  ib, 
Pictnre  at  the  Umiliati,  Sienna. 
121.—  1333.  Virgin  on  portal  of 
Sieana  Dnomo,  121.-  1335.  Al- 
tarpiece of  S.  Bavino.  Fresco  of 
the  Bpedale,  Sienna,  lb.—  1.^37. 
Altarpiece  at  S.Martino,  Sienna. 
ib.—  1340.  Altarpiece  of  Pistoin 
at  the  UffiEi.  ib.  —  1342.  Altar- 
piece  in  Sacrist;  of  Sienna  Du- 
omo, 122.  Do.  in  Keve  of  Arei- 

10.  Frescos  of  S.  FronceEco  at 
Sienna.  124.  Do.  in  S.Francesco 
of  Assisi.  126  and  follf .,  and  see 
1,111.112.  Frescos  intheCampo 
Santo  of  Pisa,  1,393.449.  H.ISI. 
Fictares  at  Home.  FalatEO  Oa- 
etani,  and  IHuteo  Cristiano.  133. 
Works  assigned  tohim  atBerlin. 
ib.  Part  of  Pictnre  in  PalaiEO 
Pabblico,  Sienna,  ib.  Works 
in  Academy  of  Sienna.  134.  — 
1348.  Last  dale  of  P.Lor«D>etti. 
134. 

PUlro  Peruglno.  II,  878. 
Pielracao  di  Lacea.  II,  191. 
Pippo    Tamcro,    painter.    I,  318. 

?Pictare  in  Naples  Mas.  ib. 
Pisa  Academj/,     Ambrofio  d'Asti, 

11,  496—7.  Bamaba  da  Hodena. 
11,222.  BenoiioGoBCoti.  11,614. 
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615.  Uraiio  OloTanni.  I,  397. 
Cecco  dl  Pietro.  II,  ISl,  Deo- 
dato  OrUndi.  I,  161.  Dnccio? 
n,  62,  Fra  Filippo  Lippi?  11, 
361.  Oettas  Jacobi.  II,  ISO.  Ja- 
copo  di  Michele.  IT,  179.  Lnca 
di  Thome.  II,  112.  113.  Hiksao- 
cio.  I,  548.  Pletnrea  aaalgned  to 
Ciraabae.  1, 176.  Pictnre  sssigned 
to  GiniiU.  1,  ITS.  Bapbaal  de' 
Caponibna.  11,  467.  Traiai.  I, 
456  and  follg.  SimoDe  Martini. 
II,  81.  Zanobi  Hacchiavelli.  II, 
617. 
Pisa.  Agnaao.  Tarino  VannE.  II, 
179. 

—  Badia,  a  lUpa  d'Amo,  Bnino 
OioTUDiii.  t,  397. 

—  BaptiEtsTy.  Bonamicnt.  I,  116. 
Later  iculptareB.  121.  Giovanni 
PiBaoo.  I,  142. 

—  Campu  Santo.  Andrea  da  Fir- 
enze.I,39e.451.  Andrea  diFlor- 
entia.  II,  82—3  and  foUg.  An- 
tonio Tenixiano.  I,  39S.  483  and 
follg,  Baraaba  da  Modena.  I, 
395.  II.  221—2.  BenoE;!o  Goz- 
coli.  11,610 — 14.  Bernardo  C ion i. 
I,  450.  Bernardo  Nello.  I,  461, 
BonamicuB.  I,  117.  Buffalmacuo. 
J,3S9.CBppe1IaAmmanati.  Giot- 
to. I,  311.  Taddeo  Gaddi?  1,369. 
Cappella  Hai^giore.  CrociGiea. 
I,  166.  170.  Cecco  di  Pietro.  I, 
393. 460.  11,  180.  Cellino  di  Nese. 
J,  353,  DatuB.  I,  391.  FranceBco 
da  Volterrn.  I.  392—6.  FreseoB 
of  Job.  I,  365.  Giotto.  I,  341. 
Giovanni  PiRano.  I,  142.  Johan- 
nes Apparecchiali.  I,  391.  Nello 
di  Vanni.  I,  395.  Neruccio.  1.393. 
NncearaB.  I,  891.  Orcagna.  I, 
392.  444  and  foUg.  Pietro  di 
Puccio.  I.  S96.  Pietro  Lorenzet- 
ti.  II,  131.  Sarcophagnt.  I,  3. 
Bimone  Martini.  I.  396.  399.  II, 
82  and  follg.  Spinello.  II,  13.11. 
Stefano  Piorentino.  I,  399.  Tad- 
deo Bartoli.  I,  396.  Tomb  of 
Connteas  Matilda.  I,  127.  Tom- 
maBo  Piiano.  1,  362.  The  Lor- 
enzettL  I,  392.  449.  Tincians. 
Vanni.  I,  391. 

—  Carmine.  MaBaccio.  I,  648. 

—  Caatel  8.  Pietro.  (Hov.  Pisano. 
Font.  I,  146. 


PUa,  CappellanidelDnomo.Ginito 
d' Andrea.  II,  616.  Benozio  Goz- 
Eoli.  II,  616. 

—  Daomo.  Antonio  VeuitlaDo.  I, 
490.  BeooESo  Goiioli.  \I,  516. 
Booamicni.  I,  117.  Deotisalvi. 
1,117.  Bonanno.  I,  117.  Cima- 
bne.  I,  207.808.  Domenico  Ghir- 
landaio.  II,  486.  Dnccio?  II,  62. 
Francesco  Traini.  I,  456.  Fran- 
cesco da  Volt«rra.  I,  392.  Giov. 
Pisano,  ivories.  I,  145.  Pnlpit. 
146—8.  Jacopo  di  Hicbele.  II, 
179.  Lorenzo  di  Niccolo  Oerini. 
II,  62.  MoBaicB.  I,  96.  Nino  Pis- 
ano.  I,  351.  Painters  and  moas- 
ista  there.  I,  175.  176.  Sandro 
Botticelli.  II,  430.  Tino  di  Cun- 
aino.  I,  353.    Tommaso  Pisano. 

I,  352.  Torino  Vanni.  II,  178. 

—  FoBsabanda.    Alvaro  di  Pitfo. 

II,  176. 

—  Opera  of  Daomo.  Esrij  wall 
paintings. 1,169.  Domenico  Ohir- 
Inndaio.  11,486.489. 

—  Rosini  Gallery.  Angelic*.  I, 
584. 

—  R.  Anna.  Benozzo  Gozzoli.  II, 
616.  Cmcifii  by  Ginnta.  See  S. 
R.  e  Leonardo.  Domenico  Ohir- 
Undaio.  II,  486.  Tniino  Vanni. 
II,  178. 

—  S.  Antonio.  TommaBO  di  Marco. 
I,  462. 

—  S.  Benedetto  a  Ripa  d'Axno. 
Benozzo  Gozzoli.  II,  615. 

—  S.  Casaiano.     Biduinna.   I,  115. 

—  8.  Catarina.  Benozzo  Goiioli. 
U,  516.  Margaritoue.  I,  189. 
Nino  Pisano.  I,  350—1.  8imone 
Martini.  II,  66.  67.  Traini.  I, 
466. 


178. 

-  S.  CrsBtina.  Cmcifii.  See  Sien- 
na, 8.  Catarina.  Tnrino  Vanni. 
II,  178. 

—  8.  Croee.  Benozzo  Gozzoli.  II. 
616.  Zanobi  Macchiavejli.  H, 
517. 

—  8.  Domenico.  Gio.  di  Piero.  II, 
174. 

-  S.  Francesco.  Bamaba  da  Mo- 
dena. II,  222.  See  CampoSanto. 
Chapterhooss  of  S.  Baonaven- 
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tsra.  Niccolo  di  Pietro  Qerini. 
II,  1ft.  Cimabae.  I.  206.  SOT. 
Cimabne?  See  Hargari tons  and 
I,  208.  Giotto.  I,  340-41.  Mar- 
gurilone.  I,  188.  Nino  Pisano.  I, 
SGI.  Taddeo  Bartoli.  II,  IGT  and 
foll^.  Taddeo  Qaddi.  1, 868—9. 
Pisa,  S.  Lorenzo.  Craeifii.  See 
Campo  Santo,  Cappella  Mag- 
giore. 

—  S.  M.  della  Spina.  Oiov.Pifano. 
I,  142.  Nino  Piaano.  I,  849.  860. 

—  S.  H.  in  Chinseca.  Siennese 
paintings  and  frescoa.  II,  176. 

—  S.Marta.  Cruciax.  lt>^  centnr/. 
I.  163. 

—  S.  Hatteo.  Cnicifii.  See  Campo 
Santo,  Cappella  Maggiore.  Ra- 
phael de  Caponibns.  II,  467. 

—  8.  Michele  in  Borgo.  Fra  Qug- 
lielmo.  1, 143.  LorenEo  Monaco. 
I,  666.    Taddeo  BartoU.  II,  161. 

—  S.  Niccolo.  Antonio  Tite.  1,495. 

—  S.  Paolo  aRipa  d'Arao.  Cima- 
bne. I,  SOT.  Lippo  Memmi.  II, 
107.  Tnrino  Tanni.  U,  178. 

—  S.Pierino.  Crncifix.  Sea  S.P.  in 
Tinculis. 

—  S.  Ketro  in  Grado.  Wall  paint- 
ing!. I,  167.  168. 

—  S.  Pietro  in  TincDlia.  Cnicifix. 
I,  166.     Cecco  di  Fietro.  II,  180, 

—  S.  Baineri  e  Leonardo,  Crucifix. 
Oinnta.  1,  167. 

—  S.  Sepolcro.  Deotisalvi,  1,117. 
CrnciBi.  I,  164. 

—  S,  Silvestro.  Turiao  Tanni.  II, 
ITS.  Picture  aaaigned  toGinnta. 
See  Acad,  of  Piaa. 

—  Semiaario.  Traini.  I,  466  and 
following. 

—  SignoT  Bemedio  FeKii  Ceoco 
di  Pietro.  II,  180. 

—  Signer  ToicanellL  Francesco. 
1,  667.    Lorenzo  Monaco.  I,  655. 

—  Spedale.  Crucifii.  I,  170.  Tafi. 
1, 198—9. 

PUanello.  U,  248. 

Pitloia.  Duomo.  Aleaso  d' Andrea. 
I,  400.  Bonaccono  ili  Cino.  I, 
400.  Cappella  S.  Jacopo.  Alesao 
d'Andrea.  1,400.  Cellino  di  Neoc. 
I,  863.  Coppo.  I,  201,  Stefano 
Fiorentino.  1,  400. 

—  Chapterfaouse.  Cracifix.  1, 174. 


Gio.  Cristiant  II,  2S0.  Lapo.  I, 
196.  Old  altarploce.  II,  228. 
Peselli,  see  National  Gullery. 
Manfredino  d' Alberto.  II.  228. 
Paloia.  Late  Puccini  collection. 
Barnaba  da  Modena,  nee  Mo- 
den  a  Gallery.  Filippino.  U,4e0. 

—  S.  Andrea.  Gio.  Piaano.  I,  145. 
146.  GrmunonB,  I,  115.  EnricuB. 
ib. 

—  3.  Antonio  di  Vienna.  GiOT. 
Criitiani.  II,  230. 

—  S,  Bartolommeo  in  Pantano. 
Guido  of  Como.  1, 121.  Bodoltino. 
I,  115. 

—  8.  Domenico.  Puccio  Caponna. 
I,  379. 

—  S,  Francesco.  Antonio  Vite.  I, 
495.  Oio.  CriBtiani.  II,  229.   Lip- 

fo  Memmi.  II,  107.  Margaritone. 
.  183.  Pietro  Lorenzetti,  II,  121. 
Puccio  Capanna.  I,  378—9. 
~  S.  Gio.  Evaugeliata.  Giov.  Cria- 
tiani. II, 329.  Giov.Piiano.  Font. 
I,  146.  Taddeo  Oaddi.  I,  366. 

—  S.  Giovanni  FuoroiviUa.  Fra 
Guglielmo.  Pulpit.  I,  141.  U2. 
Gruamous.  I,  116. 

—  8.  Jacopo.  Fra  Filippo  Lippi. 
11,848. 

—  S.  M.  Nnova.  Puccio  Capanna? 
I,  ^79. 

—  S.  Procolo.  Manfred.  d'Alberto. 
I,  175, 

—  Salome.  Freacoa  of  14'^centnrj. 
1.401. 

—  State  of  sculpture  in  the  18>^ 
centory.  I,  116  and  following. 

Poeelti  {EeraajtAo).  HUview-ofS. 
H.  del  Fiore.  I,  938. 

Poggibonai.  S.  Pietro  a  Megognano. 
Taddeo  Oaddi.  I,  361  and  follg. 

PoUaiuoH  (the).  U,  382.  Birth 
and  education  of  Antonio  and 
Piero.ib.  Antonio  keep!  a  gold- 
smith's ihop  in  1161.  Connection 
of  cbisellers  and  painting.  388. 
The  Pollaiuoli  improve  on  the 
innovatorsinoiIpHinting.384— 5. 
Antonio's  acknowledged  power 
H«  B  deaigner.  386.  He  keep*  a 
goldstnith'a  shop.  887.  Makes  a 
silver  helmet  for  Federigo  di 
Montefeltro.  ib.  Other  works  of 
silver.  Fax  at  the  Uffizi.  Dossal 
of  the  Florence  Baptisterjr.  ib. 
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Bnltise  moniiniaiit*  at  Rome. 
Crueifixioo,  relief  at  the  Dffizi. 
Heronlei  Mid  Antnaa.  Herealea 
and  Hjdni.  Virtna*  at  the  Uf- 
Sti.  SM.  8.  SebMtian  at  the 
Pitti.  891.  S.  Jamea  at  8.  Mini- 
ato.  ib.  Other  paiDUnri  there. 
SS8.  8.  Sebastian  of  the  National 
Oallery.  Archangel  and  Tobit 
BtTnrin.  393.  Virgin  at  S.Gim- 
igtiauo.  S94,  Anuunciatioa  of 
Berlin.  8.  Sebattian  at  Berlin. 
SW.  Deatha  of  Fiero  »nd  Anto- 
nio. 3U8.  Antonio  did  not  labonr 
at  Sienna.  399.  Portrait  of  An- 
tonio by  Filippin«.  II,  4S9.  Or- 
Tieto.  I,  IGl. 

PonpMa.  Abbey.  Cbefua  orCeoco. 
I,  3S8.  Qiotto?  I,  38S.  MS.  Pe- 
ter of  Rimini.  I,  S82— -S. 

P«tUelH  (B.),  fee  B«ccio. 

Poppi  in  Cuentino.    Jacopo.  If,  6. 

Porlioa,  near  Aisin.  Pnccio  Cap- 
anna?  1,  S80. 

Potta^aiua,  paiater  at  Piia  Daomo. 
1301. 1, 176. 

Pralo.  al  Ceppo.  Antonio  Vlte.  I, 
196. 

—  Cappella  del  8  aero  Clngolo. 
Arnolo  Oaddi.   I,  46&  and  follg. 

—  Carmine.  FraDiamimte.  II,  353. 

—  Coliegio  Cicognini.  Andrea  da 
Firenie.  1, 667  j4ior«nco  Monaco. 
1,666. 

^Dnomo.  Donatello.  11,381.  Fra 
Filippo  Lippi.  U,  332.  S37  and 
follr.     Lorenco  d{  Bicct  U,  29. 

—  Gallery.  Andrea  del  Caatagno. 
n,  S12.  Filippino.  II,  U7.  Fra 
Filippo  LippL  n,  884.337.  Qiov- 
aoDl  da  Milano.  I,  404—6. 
Oinato  d' Andrea,  n,  617. 

—  PalaHO.  Fra  Diamante,  n, 
968—8. 

—  S.  Dnnenioo.  Oiotto.  1,810.262. 
Giov.  Fiiano.  I,  144.  Fra  Filip- 
po Lippi.  n,  S87. 

—  8.  Francesco  del  Paloo.  Filip- 
pIno. U,  443. 

—  8.  FranoetCD.  Chapterhouse. 
Niccolo  di  Pietro.  IL  8S. 

—  S.Hargherita.  Fra  Filippo  Lip- 
pi.  n.  332. 

—  8.  Niccolo. Giovanni  daUilano. 
1,409. 

—  S.  Spirito.  Fra  Filippo.  n,  887. 


Prato.  SignorBerli.  I 
U,  358. 

—  Signor  Nittri.  Baadro  BottiMlli. 
II,  426. 

—  Strada  al  Ceppo.  Tabemade. 
Agaolo  Gaddi.  I,  470. 

—  TaberDacle  by  Fili|^iiui.  II, 
446. 

—  Via  de'  Ttntori.  Taberaade. 
Agnolo  GaddL  I.  470. 

PratottercHo.  Jacopo  dlCasentino. 
See  National  Gallery. 

Pluvfo  Cdjiaam.  I,  376.—  1360.  la 
free  of  the  guild  of  Florentine 
paint«ra.  ib.  Is  be  Giotto's  aa- 
sistant?  ib.  Cracifix  in  8.  M. 
Novella.  Lott  works  aasigned  to 
him.  377.  79.  80.  Are  the  scenea 
of  the  Passion  in  8.  Francaico 
(lower  church)  Asaiai  by  hiia? 
ib.  la  the  serial  in  Cappelta 
della  Haddalena ,  8.  Fran- 
cesco ofAssisi  by  hinVib.  Fres- 
co in  S.  Francesco,  Fistoia.  373. 
Crntifix  in  8.  Domenico  of  Ka- 
toift.  879.  Fresco  in  S.  Franeea- 
co,  Cappella  B.Lodovico.  ib.,aiid 
chapterhoose.  ib.  Did  h«  paint 
the  Annnnciation  on  the  en- 
trance arch  of  Capp«lla  del  Sa- 
cramento, Assisi?  422.  Did  he 
paint  the  altarpiece  of  the  eru- 
cifixion  in  S.  Chlara  at  Assiai? 
483.  Cmcifix  in  S.  M.  Kovella 
Flor.  I,  288. 

Puccio  Stmonh,  follower  of  Agnolo 
Gaddi.  I,  474.  His  pictore  in 
Flor.  Acad,  of  A/ts.  ib. 


RafeeVino  del  ear*o.  U,  413. 

Riimo  tU  PagantOo.  Orricto  Dao- 
mo. I,  149. 

Aaauccnu  of  Lnora.  I,  168. 

Raphael  Sanxio.  I,  216.  II,  664. 

Raphael  di  Francesco .  Paints  aVirgin 
for  the  Compa^ia  di  B.  Andrea 
at  Empoli.  II,  163.  Deposition 
from  the  Cross  at  tbe  Uffiti, 
Florence.  464. 

Raphael  de'  Caponiba*.  Picture  in 
the  Spedale  di  8.  M.  NnoTS  at 
Florence.  U,  166.  Do.  at  S. 
Spirito.  166.  Do.  8.  H.  degli 
Angeli  at  Sienna,  ib.  Do.  Aoad. 
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«f  Pisa,  ftod  S.  H&t(eo  at  Piait. 

45T.    Ei'eticoa  o(  S.  Martiiio  at 

FlorBQcs.  ib. 
Raphael,  KarU.  U,  4G1. 
AmeUo.S.Pantaleonepalpit.  Nich- 

oIm  di  BartDlolniiieo.  I,  188. 
~  GatsB.  Bariaanas  of  Trani.  129. 

ISO. 
Raaama.   Baptiatery.    Uosaiei.  I, 

W— 22. 

—  Chapel  of  ArchbUhop's  palace . 
Hosaica.  I,  30. 

—  Dnomo,  Sarcopliagi.  I,  98.  39. 
iTOTicD.  39.  Cmcifix.  39. 

-  Qalla  Placidia,  chapel  of.  Mo- 
BaicB.  I,  23.  84.  29.  30. 

—  GalUria  LovatelU.  Antonio  ot 
Imola.  II,  6&7. 

—  Palaceo  Basponi.  PalmeEEBiio. 
n,  G75. 

—  &.  ApoUinare  in  Claase.  Ho- 
BaicB.  I,  SI— 34.  93.  Sarcophagi. 
38. 

—  8.ApoUinttreNuovo.I,9.34— 37. 

—  S.Chiara.  Qiotto.  1,295.  Julian 
of  Eimini.  I,  S85. 

—  8.  FranceBco.  Gtotto.  I,  394. 

—  S.  GioT.  ETaiig.   Oiotto.  I,  394. 

—  S.  Giovanni  in  Fonte.  I,  p.  20. 
Bnt  see  Baptistery. 

—  S.  Maria  in  CoBmedin.  Mosaics. 
I,  24.  2K.  42. 

— -  S.  M.  in  Fortofnori.  Giotto.  I, 
296.  9S3.  Julian  of  Bimini.  I, 
383.    Peter  of  Rimini.  I,  383. 

—  S.MIcbele  inAfricisco.Hoaaics. 

I,  30.  And  see  Berlin. 

—  S.  8.  Nazaro  e  Celso.  See  Ualla 
Placidia.    ' 

—  S.TitalB.Hosaics.  I,S{i— 52.47. 
Sarcophagi.  39. 

ReUtt  (F.)  Collectioii.  Giotto.  See 
Clare mont,  and  see  Paris. 

Ricuccu),  qa.  Pncci.  Orders  a  cmci- 
tiz  of  Giotto.  I,  282.  And  gives  a 
picture  by  the  same  maBter  to 
die  Domiaicans  of  Prato.  ib. 

Ridolfo  Ghb-tandaio.  U,  602. 

Rieti.  S.Domenieo.LncadiTbom^. 

II,  114. 

Rimini.  Dnouio.  Jnlian  of  Bimini. 
1,986. 

—  Julian  of.  See  Jnlian. 

—  Peter  of.  See  Peter. 

—  PalaiEo  Pubblico.  Dom.  Ghir- 
landalo.  II,  490. 


Rimini.  8.  CaUldo.  Giotto.  1,  337. 
Pnecio  Capanna.  I,  377. 

—  S.  Franeeaoo.  Qiotto,  I,  337. 
L.  B.  Alberti.  II,  631.  Matteo 
Pasti.  n,  681.  Piero  delUFran- 
cesca. U,  631. 

Rinaldo,    SieoDese   painter.    1279. 

I,  180.  186. 
RiTiforiato,  painter  atSienna.  1293. 

I,  186. 
RioSo,  Signer.  B«atoreB*HoBaicB  of 

Cefald,  1,32. 
Ai^oA',  near  Pisa.  BamabadaMo- 

dena.  II,  222. 
Rialoro  Cioni,  architect.  I,  426. 
Roberto  di  Oderirio.    CraciSzion  at 

£bali.  I,  331  and  folig. 
Roberlui,  scnlptor.    Hii  work  at  8. 

Frediano,  Lucoa.  I,  IIS. 
Ro'dolfina,   sculptor.     His  work  at 

Piatoia.  S-BartolommeoinPan- 

tano.  I,  lis. 
Romano   di   Paganelh,    painter   at 

Sienna.  (1281.)  I,  186, 
Romt.  AraeeU.    Cavallinl  freicos. 

I,  108.  BenoEzo  Qozioli.  II,  -199. 

Oiottino.  I,  424.  Stefano  Fioren- 

tino.  1,  401.  ToDib  of  tbeSavelli. 

Cosmati.  1,  103.    Tomb  of  Card. 

d'Aeqaa  Sparta,  Cosmati.  1,104. 

106. 

—  Casa  Orsini.  Giottino.  I,  484, 
Masotino.  I,  610. 

—  Catacombs.  8.  Agnese.  I,  4.  S. 
Caliztns,  see  88.  Nereo  e  Achil- 
leo.  8.Calisto.I,3.4.6.43.G8.  88. 
Nereo  e  Achilleo.  I,  2.  3.  4.  6,  7. 
12.  8S.  Mareellino  e  Pietro.  I, 
4.  9.  18.  21.  8.  Poniiano.  1,  9. 
10.  41.  48.  52.  63.  S.  Sebas- 
tian. I,  11. 

—  Colonna Gallery.  Oio,  Santi.  II, 
099.  Jacobo  degli  Aranuii.  II, 
213. 

—  Connt  Biseniio.  I,  688, 

—  Doria  Gallery.  Fra  Filippo  Lip- 
pi.  II,  848.  Peselli.  U,  368-9. 

—  Qalleria  Borgheee.  Sandro  Bot- 
ticelli. II,  426. 

—  Galleria  Corsini.  Angelioo.  I, 
687.  688. 

—  Gallery  of  the  Vatican.  Angeli- 
co.  I,  573,  BeuoMO  QoEBoli.  n, 
499.  MetoiEO  da  Forli.  II,  660. 

—  Monte  Pio.  Johannes  Antonina 
of  Pesaro.  II,  657. 
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Home.  MnseoCriitUito.  Allegretto. 
Naii.  II,  194.  FraDceicQcclo 
Ohissj.  11,  199,  Mitrgaritoc 
189.  Maaaics.  1,10.11.  49,  Pietro 
Lorenzetti.  JI,  120.  133.  Paeeio 
CKpsnnH.  I,  3^.  Seb.  Mainardi. 
n,  496.  Simone  M&rtini.  U,  81. 
Taddeo  Bsrtoli?  II,  171.  Vitale. 
11,207. 

—  Mnaenm.  S,  Oiovaani  Laterano. 
Copy  of^Catacomb  painting.  I, 
p.  6.  9.  Other  works.  63.  Angel- 
ico.  I,  MS.  Benozzo  Gozioli.  II, 
499.  Fra  Filippa  Lippi.  II,  326. 
OioT.  Saiiti.  II,  688.  Marco  Pal- 
mezzano.  II,  676. 

—  Palazzo  Barberini.  Mimatnrea. 
I,  62.  79.  80. 

—  Palazzo  Qaetani.  Pietro  Loren- 
zetti.  II,  133. 

— Qairinal.Melozzo  daForli.  11,661. 

—  8.  Agnei.  Mosaica.  I,  46.  M. 
Patutinga.  I,  63. 

—  8.  Alezaio.    The  CoBmati.  I,  98. 

—  SS.  ApoBtoli.  MeloMO  da  Forli. 
n,  560—2. 

—  S.  Balbina.  CoBmati.  1, 104. 

—  8,  Cecilia  in  Traatevere-  Cav- 
allini  frescos.  I,  62,  108. 

—  S.  Clemente.  Hasaccio.  I,  509. 
610.  521  aad  follg.  Moaaica.  1, 
81.  91.  92. 

—  SS.  Cosmo  e  Damiano.  Cr;pt 
paintings.  I,  44.    MoBaios.  I,  16. 

17.  18.  S8.  46. 

—  8.  CostauBB.    Hoiaic.  1, 11. 13. 

18,  9S. 

—  8.Fr«Dce8oa  Bomana.  Mosaics. 
1,80. 

—  8.  Francesco  appresso  Ripa. 
I,  108. 

—  B.  Uiorgio  in  Telabro.  Caval- 
linL  FrescoB.1, 110.269.  Ftsbcoe. 
Giotto.  I,  110.  269. 

—  S.  Giovanni  Laterano.  Baptia- 
terj.  Mosaics.  I,  15.  92.  93. 
Giotto.  1,258.  Trictininm.  Uo- 
saics.1,49 .  Ban  ctaSanctoram  .1,53. 

—  S.  Grisogono.  Mosaics.  Caval- 
lini.  I,  108. 

—  S.  LorentD  f.  le  Mara.  1,  45.  78. 
Mosaic.  1, 83  note.  Paintings.  84. 

—  S.  Marco.  Cavallini,  I,  110. 
Mosaics.  1,  52.  80. 

—  S.  H.  alia  Minerva.  Angulico. 
I,  595.    Dom.  Gturlandato.  II, 


468.  Giotto.  1,  266.  Filippina. 
II,  441.  Tomb  ot  Card.  Dnrand. 
CoamatL  I,  103—4.  Miniatures. 
I,  55. 78. 
Rome.  8.  Maria  in  Coamedin.  Mo- 
saics. I,  49. 

—  S.  Maria  in  Trastevere.  Caval- 
Kni.  I,  77.  106— 6.  Mosaics.  81. 
91.  92.  Cosmati.  106-  106.  107. 
Frescos.  108.  109. 

—  8.  Maria  la  NavicelU.  Moaaica. 
I,  60. 

—  S.  Maria Maggiore.  I,  17.  28.38. 
66.  Amolfo.  I,  190.  Marcfaionne. 
I,  190.  Mosaics.  I,  13.14.16.92— 
96.  Busutti.  1,229.  Tomb  of  Car- 
dinal Gonsalvo.  Cosmati.  I,  103. 

—  88.  Nareo  a  Achilleo.  Moaaica. 

I,  60.  62. 

-~8.  Paolo  fuori  le  Mura.  Amolfo. 
1, 139.  Cappclla  delMartiroIogio. 
PaintiQgs.  I,  78.  Cavallini.  I, 
109,  110—12.  Miniatnres.  79. 
Gates.  Note.  I,  69.  Mosaics.  I, 
16—17.  82.  83. 

—  8,  Peter.     Antonio  Pollainolo. 

II,  388.  Giotto,  I,  268.  Uosaica. 
Gaddo  Gaddi,  I,  232.  Giotto. 
Mosaics.  I,  263.  Ciborinm  in 
Canonif.  263  and  follg.  Melozzo 
da  Forli.  II,  661—2.  Simons 
Martini?  II,  81.  Stefano  Fior- 
entino.  I,  401.  Archivio  de'  Can- 
onici.  Uiotto?  II,  184.  Oderiaio 
daOnbb{o.n,184.  NuoveOrotte. 
Cosmati.  Amolfo.  I,  102. 

—  8.Pietro  in  Vincnlls.  Mosaic.  I, 
47.64. 

—  S.Prassede.  Tomb  of  Anchera. 
Cosmati.  I,  102,  104.  Mosaics. 
I,  61.  62.  Paintiugs.  61. 

—  S.Pndenziana.  Mosaics.  1, 12.  IS. 

—  SS.QnattroCoronati.  Paintings. 
1,83. 

—  8.  Sabina.  Moiaica.  I,  14.  15. 
Gates.  56—67. 

—  S.SistoVecchio.  Matteo  Pacini. 
I,  474. 

—  8.  Stefano  Eotondo.  Mosaics. 
I,  47.  92. 

—  8,  SyWestro.  Paintings.  I,  83. 

—  S.  Theodoro.  Mosaics.  I,  45.64. 

—  8.  Tommaso  in  Formii.  See 
Villa  Mattel. 

—  S.  Urbano  alia  Caffarella. 
Paintings.  1,61.62. 
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i{«ne.  ti.  VansBiio.  llosaict.  1,  46. 

47.64. 
—  Signor  Coiriiieri.  Hstteo  P>ci- 

ni,  follower  of  Agnolo  Gaddi.   1, 


&T8. 


>Bi.-  Angelici 


—  Vaticui.  C«oiete.  Pieto  della 
Prw)ceHeaJJ,630.  Sixtine  chapel. 
Coaimo  Rouelli.  II,  632.  Dom. 
Ghirlaodalo.  n,46T.  SaadroBot- 
ttcellL  II,  4ei.  CappelU  di  Nic- 
cola  V.  Anpelioo.  I,  691-6. 
fiflDOEio  OoflEolL  II,  4M.  60a. 
OrottB.  Bimone  Martini?  11,61. 
Library.  Hiniatniea.  I,  89.  40. 
&i.  36.  77.  79.  106.  1«B.  V«raoc- 
ohio.  11,  401. 

—  VilU  Jfattoi.  Ihe  Coimati.  I, 
99. 

RouelH  (CoBimo),  aee  Goaimo. 

BMtSca  Cmnlt.  1,  454. 

Rutlico,  Flonntioe  painter.  1066. 
I,  1S6. 

Rtuutti,  Fittppo.  Is  he  pact  author 
of  paiat^p  in  >pper  8.  Fran- 
ceaeo,  Auiai.  d,  US.  sas.  Ho- 
eaic  at  6.  M.  llagciore.   Borne. 


S.  Cerbome,   naar  liQaca.  Deodato 

Oilandi.    I,   16e.     See   Faima. 

Deodaito  Orlan^ 
S.  CatcianB.  8.  M.  dol  Prato.  0.  di 

Baldaooio.  I.  36S. 
S.OitiigatMi.  MonteOltTato.  I>ippo 

Hammi.  11.  104. 
— -  Otatorio  di  S.LoiBnao.  Cennino 

Cenitiiu.  1,  479. 

—  Palace  of  the  Fsdaata.  £arly 
waU  painting!.  (1263.)  I,  177. 
Bartolo  di  Fredi.  II,  140.  Ben- 
ouo  Oosioli.  II,  lOS.  609.  Fit- 
ippino.  n,  460.  Lippo  Manmi. 
U,  101.  Lorenio  di  Nicooib,  U, 
tM,  Pietro  di  Fraacesoo.  II,  497. 
&eb.  Mainardi.  II,  496.  Taddeo 
BactoU.  II,  163. 

—  Pieve.  Banw.  n,  109.  BenoiiD 
OoiEoli.  II,  508.  Dora.  Ghirlan- 
daio.  n,  464  and  foUg.  Pollaiu- 
oli.  II,  394.  Sebactian  Uaioardl. 
n,  497-^B.  494—6.  Tadd««  Bar- 
toli.JI,168. 

VOL.  n. 


S.  Gimigiuina.  Pretorio.  B^noisio 
OozaolL  II,  408.  617.  Cewiino 
CeniiiQi.  I,4l79.  Qinoto  4'Aikdrea. 
n ,  617.  Li]^o  Memmi.  II ,  404. 
Pietro  di  Fi«nceaao.  II,  497. 
-  S.  Asostiao.  Bartolo  FredL  II, 
149.  BenoEzoGoiioU.  11,606—7. 
Seb.  MaioardL  It,  495-6. 

—  S,  Andrea.  Baaozko  ^seoU.  II, 
608. 

—  S.  Chiara.  Ciuctfiz.  Aee  Sieiina 
Aaademy.  I,  118. 

—  S.Lorenco.  £«-Qbnrah.  Cannino 
Cannini.  I,  479. 

—  S.M.Magdalena.  Benoaeo  410K- 
xoli.  II.  608. 

—  S.  Pietro,  Bauia.  U,  ill. 

—  Seb.  Mrinacdi.  Tabemaole.  II, 
496. 

$.  Qtarico,  XjQca^iThoni^.  11,  112. 

5.  Severino.  Chieaa  del  CaateUo, 
Old  frescos.  B,  203. 

Saltno.  Dnomo.  Gates.  I,  69.  Mo- 
saics. I;  76.  Pulpits.  76. 

iS^/ganeHo,  painter  at  Bianua.  13>^ 
cantnry.  I,  180. 

Samtro  Botticem.  U,  «4.  (1447.) 
Hii  birth,  lb.  Studies  Fra  Filip- 

K'g  manner. ib.  Sia  niTalry  with 
•taenico  Gbirlandaio.  416.  8. 
Anpiatin  4f  Ogniauuiti.  ib.  and 
4B0.  Madoonaa  at  the  Uffiii.  416. 
— at  the  LonTre.  lb.  Paiii  oon- 
((liiatorE  painted  in  effin.  417. 
"Fortltndo"  at  the  Uffiti.  ib. 
Allepiry  cl  Spring.  418.  A^ra- 
ition  of  tbe  Magi  at  B.  M.  Novel- 
la. 419.  Sandros'  illnatrstiona  of 
Dante.  4U0.  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin,  Flor.  Acad.  Fretcofl  of 
the  Siitine  at  Rome.  4«1.  C«I- 
nauif  of  Apellai  at  the  Ufizi. 
422.  FresooBinthePalaEaoPob- 
blioo  at  FloTsnoe.  ib.  Illnatra- 
tion  piqtuiea  from  BoooaaoiD'fl 
feblea.  ib.  and  428.  Moiaics  at 
a.  M.  4el  Fiore,  4SS,  Hatioea  «f 
hU  Ufe.  Hte  death,  ib.  Hiaoel- 
laueoua  woika.  lb.  and.fol,,  ako 
I,  546.  UT.  649.  U,  311.848.890. 
SanU,  Qiotianni.  His  familj  and 
earlj  biatory.  H,  679.  flSO.  His 
artistic  edneatioD.  State  of  Ur- 
bino.  681—2.  FreMOs  of  S.Dom- 
cnioo  orCagti.682— 6.  Hisstfle 
and  attainnents.  686^7.  lofln- 
41 
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enoe  of  Meli>tEO.5S0.  Uaote^a. 
Piero  dells  Franresca..  587.  Of 
Pietro  Perugino.  688.  B.  Jerome 
at  B.  Bartolo  of  Peaaro,  now  in 
S.  Giovanni  Laterano  at  Borne, 
ib.  Pictarea;  of  Coapt  Uaiia  at 
Forrsrft.  ib.  — of  8.  Crocs 
Fano.  689.  — of  8.  H.  Naova  at 
Fano.  690.  Allied  inflnence  of 
jQBtQB  of  Ghent  on  Banti.  690— 
91.  Sftuti'sdefeota  and  qaalitiea 
contrasted.  691.  His  qaaliSca- 
tions  for  the  education  of  Sa- 
phael.  693.  Altarpiece  of  Qrad- 
ara.693.  Ftsboo  inSanti'i  bonse 
at  Urbino.  594.  Pictnre  of  8. 
Franeecco,  UrbinoK  696.  Ib.  at 
Monte  Fiorentino.  697.  —in  8. 
Sebastian  of  Urbino.  ib.  Mieoel- 
laneoas.  698—9.  B*nti'a  death. 
699. 


Sargtano.  Frate  Zocoolanti.    Mar- 

garitone.  1, 188. 
Santina.  Cmcifix.  I,  164; 
—  B.  Franceaco.   Q.  di  Baldnocio. 

1,363. 
Seropegno    (Enrico).      Bailda    Uia 

ebapel  of  the  Arena  at  Padna. 

I,  278. 

Sebtutian  Malnardi.  II,  STO.  Portrait 
W.  Lowe,  Locko  Park,  Derby- 
shire. I,  649.  Assists  Oliirlao- 
daio  at  B.Oimig^ano.  11,467. 
Notices  of  bim.  494. 

Segpe  of  Bienna.  1306.  Pioture  of 
Biccbenia,  Bienna.  11,  b6.  Do. 
Caatiglione  Fiorentino.  ib.  Do. 
8.  Francesco  at  Ca«tet  Fioren- 
Uno.  67.  Cmcifix  at  8.  Fiore, 
AreEio.  ib.  Pietores,  Acad,  of 
Bienna.  ib.  and  58.  Pictare  in 
the  Mat.  Oallerj.  ib. 

SeuiUaUo  (Niccold),  see  Niecolb. 

Serap/dno  SerapMni.  II,  883. 

SioUy.  Leonforte.  Ajigelico.  I,  688. 

Sienna  Academy.  A.  Lorenietti.  II, 
146.146.  A.Vaiini.11,164.  Bama. 

II,  loe— 7.  Bartolo  Fredi.  II, 
150—1.  Craoifii.  S.  Chiara.  8. 
Oimignano.  I,  178.  Dietisalvi.  I, 
179-  Dnccio.  n,  51.  Early  pi c- 
tnros  of  1315.  I,  17S.  Giacomo 
del  Pelliciaio.  I[,  115.  Oilio.  I, 
179.  Gnido.  I,  180— 1.- Lippo. 
n,  106—1.  Hargaritone.  1, 189. 


Martino  Bartolommei,  11 ,  175. 
N.  Segna.  U,  68.  Pietro  Loran- 
letti.  II,  130.  134.  Begna.  II, 
67-8.  Bimone.  II,  100.  106. 107. 
Spinello.  II,  13.  Taddeo  Bartoli. 
II,  169.  VgDlino.  n,  65. 
Simaa.  Carmine.  I,  177.  Pietro 
LoreDcetti.  II,  120. 

—  CaaadeirOpera.Dnomo. Pietro 
LorenEetti.  II,  118. 

—  Church  of  the  Umiliati.  Pietro 
Lorensetti.  U,  121. 

—  Compagnia  del  la  Madonna. 
Dnocio.  11, 60.  Bimone.  Lippo. 
Bama.  II,  106. 

—  Compagnia.diS.Catariaa.  Tad- 
deo Bartoli.  U,  163. 

—  Convent  dell'  Ouervania.  Ore- 
gorio  Cecchi.  II,  177.  Taddeo 
BartoU.  D,  170. 

—  Daotno.  A.  Vanni.  I,  481,  U, 
168.    Ambrogio   Lorenxetti.    II, 

144.  Antonio  Yeniiiano.  1,481. 
Bartolo  di  Fredi.  U,  149.  163. 
Benolai  Cionia.  I,  464.  David 
Ohirlandaio.  n,  400.  Dnccio.  II, 
ilandfollg.  GiOT.PisatLo.1,142. 
tiregorio  Ceccbi.  II,  176—7.  Lip- 

fo  Vanni.  II,  lie.Lnea  di  Tbom^. 
I,11S.  Mosaic*.  MicbelediBer 
Memmo.  I,  178.  Niccola  Pisaoo. 
PulpiL  1, 131.  Bimone  Martini. 
U,  80.  Parri  Bpinelli.  II,  16. 
Pietro  LorenietU.  U,  IIS.  131. 
132.  Bpinello.  II,  15.  Taddeo 
BartolL  U,  166.  161.  166. 

—  Fontebranda.  Bellamino.  1,131. 
GiovanQl  Stefani.  Bcnlp.  ib. 

—  Madonna  of  Betlem.  I,  177. 

-  Hona  Agneae.  A..LorenEetti.II, 

145.  Dnccio?  H,  62. 

-  Monastery  alle  Tolfe.  Luca  di 
Thomd.  U,  116. 

-  HontoliTcto. .  Bartolo  Fredi.  II, 
163, 

-  PalaMo.  A.  Lorenietti.  II,  197. 

146.  Bartolo  di  Fredi.  II,  148. 
Dello.  II,  300.  Dietiaalri.  1,179. 
Gnido  Gratiani.  II,  66.  Ooido.  1, 
184.  MarUno  Bartolommei.  II, 
176.  Mino.  I,  185.  II,  64.  Paolo 
di  Maestro  Neri.  D,  147.  Parri 
Bpinelli.  II,  16.  Pietro  Loron- 
letU.  II,  117. 133.  Simone  Mar- 
tini. 1, 184.  n,  61  and  follg.  77. 
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78.  Spinello.  II,  16.  Taddeo 
Bartoli.  11,  165  and  fallg:. 
SietUM.  8.  Agostino.  A.  Lorenzetti. 
U,  136.  Bftma.  II,  loe.  Gre- 
gDiia  Cecchl.  U,  177,  Lippo 
Memmi.  II,  104.  SimoneUarlini. 
n,  78.      . 

—  B.  ADsaao  in  Castel  Tecchio. 
ViTffiD  and  child.  (1260.)   t  177. 

—  8.  AneaDO.  PietroLorensetti.II, 
119. 

—  S.  Bartalommec.  Early  fresco. 
(IS'*  centDij.)  I,  177. 

—  8.  Catorina.  Cmcifix.  J,  170. 

—  S.  Criatoforo.  Pictcre  aasigned 
to  Balvanello,  SeeQlo.  diPaolo, 
aDd  1,  180. 

—  8.  Domenico.  A.  Vanni.  11,  158. 
Barna.  n,  106—7.  112.  Qaido.I, 
161—4.  U,  66.  Lippo  McmmLII, 
108—7.  112.  Lippo  Vanni.II,  116. 
Simone.  U,  106.  107.  112. 

—  S.  Donato.  Duecio.  II,  60, 

—  8.  Franceaco.  Ambrogio  Loren- 
lettL  II.  134.  Dnccio?  II,  62. 
Luca  di  Tbom^.  II,  113.  Pietro 
Lorensetti.  II,  124. 

—  8,  Qioivlo.  (JregorinB.  Bcalpt, 
I,  122. 

—  8.  GreKorio,  see  Gnido. 

—  8.  H.  degUAngreli.  Raphael  de' 
Caponibiu.  II,  468—7. 

—  8.  M.  de'  Seiri.  Coppo.  I,  200. 
Dletisalvi,  lee  Coppo.  Lippo 
Uemmi.  H,  104—6.  Pelllcisio. 
n,  116.  Taddeo  Bartoli.  II,  166. 
VgollDO.  U,  66. 

—  S.  Hartin.  Pietro  Lorenietti.  II, 
121. 

—  8.  Miohele.  A.  Vanni.  n,  164. 

—  8.  8alTadore  alia  Berardengra. 
8egiia.  n,  68. 

—  S.  Spirito.  Lnea  Thoi>itf.n,114. 

—  S.  Sfefaoo.  A.  Tanni.  II,  164. 

—  School  of.  I,  77. 

—  8pedaU.  A.  Lorenaetti.  II,  187. 
PiefaroLorenwtti.  n,  121.  Sim- 
one Hartitti.  n,  80,  Taddeo  Bar- 
toU.  n,  181. 

—  Tresaa.  I,  177. 

—  Trlbonat  of  Jaatioe.  Onido.  I, 
184. 

Sigaa.  Bicci  d!  Lorenco.  U.  31. 
SigaoreUL  Comparison  with  Giotto. 

Skeleton.  I.  249.  U,  566. 
Simon  CanaUbOtiuit.  I,  566. 


Simone  de  Orodfitti.  II,  810.  Notices 
of  him.  ib.  and  311.  215.   - 

Simone  di  Sarioltmmeo  of  Boloicna. 
II,  205. 

Simone  Martini.  His  pIctDTo  in  8. 
Lorenio  Maggtore,  Naples.  I, 
320.  Ie  be  aQthor  of  frescos  of 
8.  Baineri  in  Campo  8aiito  of 
Pisa?  896.  399.  —  1283.  His 
birth.  II,  60.  —  1824.  His  mar- 
riag'e  to  the  sister  of  Lippo 
Meuuni  .ib.HeisnotQiotto'spnpil. 
61.—  1316.  His  fresco  inPalanEO 
Pobblico,  Sienna.  I,  184  and  II, 
61.  Cbntending  claim  to  this 
work,  of  Mino.  64.  —  ■  1321.  Re- 

faints   eight  heads  in  fresco  of 
aUzcoPabbIico.64.  Hutorj  of 
that  edifice.  66.—   1320.  Altar- 

E'ece  of  8.  CaUierine  at  Pisa.  66. 
o.  of  Orfieto  Dnomo.  68-9. 
Do.  of  the  Uesniti,  OrvietoDn- 
omo.  70.  Do.  Orvieto,  Cavalier 
HaiEocchl. ib. Chapel  ofCardinal 
Qenlile  at  Assisi.  71  and  follg. 
Pre s COB  in  Soathem  transept, 
lower  church,  8.  Francesco.  76. 
—1322.  Chapel  inPalasso,  Sien- 
na. 77,—  1324-1826.  Works  at 
Sienna.  His  Hhop.  ib.  —  1328, 
Portrait  of  Guidoriccio,  Freaco 
in  Palazio  atSienna.  78. Picture 
in  8.  AgoBtino,  Sienna.  7B.  — 
1329-32.  Works  at  Sienna,  79. 
—  1333.  Altarpiece  of  Sienna 
Dnomo,  now  at  UfSci,  Florence, 
ib—  1336,  Lost  frescos  at  Sien- 
na, ib.  and  SO.  Picture  in  8. 
Lorenfo,  Naples,  ib.  and  M. 
Pigtares  at  Rome?  61.  Picture 
in  the  Aoad.  of  Pisa.  ib.  Frag- 
ments in  Hnseo  Criatiano.  ib, 
Frescos  of  the  Campo  Saoto. 
Ascension  above  East  gate.  63. 
Frescos  of  S.  Raineri?  ib.  and 
follg.  Did  Simone  paint  at  Flor- 
ence? —  in  8.  Spirito?  —in  8.  - 
H.Novella?  I,  S70  andll,85  and 
follg.  CrnctfiiioQ  at  the  Uffiii, 
Florence.  SS,  Miniatures.  Vi^il 
at  the  Ambrosiana,  Milan,  ib. — 
1338.  Simone  goes  to  Avignon. 

90.  Porch  of  Avignon  Cathedral. 

91.  Fresco  in  Halt  of  Consistorj 
at  Avignon.  92.  Frescos  in  chapel 
of  the  Papal  palace.  I,  374  and 
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U,  9S  abd  follR.  f  Iiiad«n«e  of 
Simons'  In  Fruoa.  97.  Pictare 
in  Ozfon)  Uiriverilfy.  M.  Do. 
Liverpool  Gallery,  ib.  Do.  Ant- 
werp ealterj.  Do.  Ifmlch  &mi- 
Imj.  »».—  M44.  Simoiw'i  death. 

Simone  Sofoietmo.  I,  818.  Pict- 
ares  Mii^rtiedtokiiDliiS.Chiftra, 
Naples.  819.  —  in  S.  Lorenzo 
Ma^gime.  320.  —  ittDnomo.ib.— 
in  e.  DomenlooMag^iore.Ml— 2. 

SMgagHa.  B.-  Fr&aceioo.  Margar- 
itone.  1, 189. 

—  8.  Maria  dalle  Graiie.  Rero 
della  rrsncaicB.  II,  6Iil. 

SoUermt.  Hosaia  at  S^leto.  1,82. 

Spagna.  He  imitateB  Fra  Fllippo 
Lippi'B  Works.  U,  346—403. 

Spiaelli  (Parri),  ae«  Pairi. 

Spinelto  of  Areiio.  Work  aaiiu^ed 
to  him  In  8. M. della  Miserioord- 
iii  at  Areiio,  bnt  \f  Jacopo  di 
Caeentino.  11,6 — 8.  Learnefroni 
Jacopo  di  Caeentino.  II,  7.  Hia 
■t;Ie.  ib.  and  8.  Hegoet  to  Flor- 
ence.— 1S48.  Loet  freabof  of  3. 
Maria  Ma^ore,  the  Carnine, 
and  8.  Triaita  at  Florence.  Al- 
tarpiecM  of  8B.  Apoatoli,  8.  Lu- 
cia da'  Bardi,  and  S.  Croee.  8.  9 
Betnm  to  Areiio.  ib.  —  1961. 
Altarpieee  of  the  Canal  do  lee  of 
CaseDtino.ib.  Annunciation  And 
fresoos  in  8.  FranceacO)  Areaio. 
ib.  Loat  pictnrefl  and  freeeos  at 
AreEEO.ih,  Bemaine  ef  frescos  at 
S.M.defliAngelL10~lfi.  Taber- 
nacle. SS.  Auntintiata  at  Arez- 
so.  ib.  PaintingB  at  8. Bernardo, 
and  in  boiplUl  of  Spirlto  Saato. 
ib.  Do.  at  B.  Domentoo.  II. 
Tabernacle,  Compagnia  della 
Misericordia.  ib. —  1877.  Paint- 
ings, Compa^ia  da' Pnrraoinoli. 
lb.  Return  to  Florence.  AUar- 
pieca  of  Monte  Olivato.  Portrait 
in  Sienna  A'ead.  Do.  atOoIogne. 
ll_ia.  —  1877.  Frescos  of  S. 
Hiniato  al  Monte  at  Florence, 
ib.  and  18.—  1391.  Carapo  Santo 
of  Pisa.  13.  14.  and  I,  396.  — 
1400.  Altarpieoe  of  B,  Crooe  at 
Florence.11,11.— l401.Do.S.Fe- 
licUL.  ib,  —  1404—6.  FreiGOfl  of 
BiennaDuonio.lB.-  1406.Da.of 


S.NlccoH.,  norenoe.*.—  1407. 
Do.  of  Sienna  Palace.  16.  17.— 
1408.  Ketarn  to  Aretcoy  m»A 
death,  ib.  Banner  at  S.Sepolcro 
of  Otibb>o.ib.—  1891.AlUrpiece 
of  S.  Aadrea  of  Lucea.  ih-.-  —  of 
National  Gallery.  18.  — ol  8. 
Felicitk.  in  Acad,  of  Arts,  Flor- 
ence, ib.  Pietnrea  fiUedj  as- 
sigltod  t»  Spiveno.  tbi 
SpoUto.  Duomo.  Fra  Diamante. 
II,  346—7.  FrB  FiRrpo  U^pU 
II,  343  and  fonc. 

—  Coavcnt  della  Stella.  Old  free- 
ooe.  n,  a03. 

—  8.  Ansaoo.  Oiypt  paintioga.  1. 
44. 

—  S.Domenioo.  Freecoa  of  tfael4'^ 
eaotorj.  II,  203. 

—  A.  Gio.  e  Paolo.  CnioiSi.  1, 164. 

—  8.  Jaeopo.  Spagna.  Tiooeinio 
Tamagnl  U,  346. 

—  S.  Paelo  f.  Porta  Boinana. 
Hoiaio.  I,  93. 

SlOnunatico,  painter  at  Snfaiaco. 
14'"  century.  1, 85.  86. 

SCamina  (Gherardo),  leeGheiardo. 

Slefamo  da  Verona.  I,  477. 

StefoTUKla  Ztoio.  II,  247- S. 

Stefarto  FiorenHfo.  Aa  to  hla  blrtb 
and  parentage.  I,  390—9.  Is  be 
identical  with  Stefaoo  di  H. 
Giotto?  SS9.  le  he  author  of  a 
Hadonaa  in  Oampo  Santo  of 
PisaT  Ib.  Hie  Snppotfed  works  in 
B.  H.  HoTella  at  Floreuae.  ib. 
and  400.  —  at  Flstoia  in  DmAo. 
ib.  Ii  he  antlMT  of  freeeoa  in 
Cappella  Bnonteinpi  atPentgla? 
401.  Lost  freicoi  hrBtefano.  ib. 
Bologna.  891, 

Slrfmo  of  Venice.  II,  317.  M6.  No- 
tice* of  him.  ib.  and  866,  . 

Stefdttone.  Paintings  aatigned  ts 
him   in   Naplel   Duomo.   I,  338. 

—  at  Hente  Oliveto,  Naples,  ib. 

—  at  8.  Dosieaiao  Maggiore.SSi. 

—  In  Naples  Hus.  ib. 
SlefatuiM.  Brera  of  Milaa.  I,  401. 
Stefanut   of  Bomd,   painter.     1I<" 

century.  I,  H.  60. 
Subiaco.  Sacra  Bpeco  paintings.  I, 
81—88. 

—  8.  Soolastica,  The  Coamati.  I, 
98. 

Syaon  At  Otriele  sf  Mitaa.  II^  156. 
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TaMeo  Sarlott.  Bora  ftboat  1M3. 
II,  196.  PatBta  in  BivankDaomo 
in  1986.  He  u  not  tha  ton  of 
Bartolo  Fradi.  1S7.—  1889.  Id 
coODoil  of  eathedrfti ; — woiiis  at 
Sienna,  ib.  AltarpI«oe  of  S.Paolo, 
Piaa,  now  inLonvre,  ib.  FrcBCoa 
in   Campo   Sa&to   Pisa.   I,  396. 

—  13B3.  ViiiU  Genoa.  H,  167.— 
1S9B.  Allarpieoeofa.Franceseo, 
PUa.  FrsacoaoftheSardiDhapel. 
ib.  and  follg.  Seriei  of  the 
creed  In  Sienna  Dnono.  161. 
Crucifix  is  the  Spedale  at  givf 
na-ib.  Altarp)eo«i>S.Uieholc, 
Pka.  ib.—  1400— '1.  Lost  freacos 
in  Sienna  Dnono,  Altarpieoa  of 
Compagnia  di  S.  Caterina  at 
Sienna.  16S.  Do.Daomo  of  Hon- 
tepalciano.  1401.  lb.  Pictures  in 
6.  Antonio  aad  B.  Francesco  of 
Hontalclno.  16S.  Freacot  ioDn- 
omo  of  B.  Gimi^ano.  ib.  Plct- 
aras   in  PaJazzo  Comnne.  ib.^ 

1403.  Plctnre  at  Peragla.  164. 
Fresco   In   S.   Domenloo.   ib.— 

1404.  Paints  in  Sienna  Dnomo. 
166.  Altarpiece  attbe8erTi.l66. 

—  I40G.  Faints  in  the  Dnomo. 
ib.—  1406—1414.  Frescos  of  (be 
chapel  in  the  FalaECo  Pnbblico. 
ib.  and  follf .  Attarpiece  ofSlen- 
na  Acad.  1409.  169.  Labours  at 
Volterra.  Plctare  of  l9.  Ottavi- 
ano,  now  in  Dnono.  1411.  170. 
Do.  at  S.  Antonio,  ib.  Do.  Con- 
Tenl  dell'OsMrranaa  at  SiettDa. 
ib.  Frescos  in  the  cbapet  of  the 
SeroTCgnl  alPaihia?  Ib.  Pict- 
ures not  bj  Taddeo  in  Berlin 
Has.I71.—  liaS.Taddeo'adeath. 
ib. 

Taddto  Oaddi,  Did  he  labour  with 
Oiottoat  AssisI?  1,958.  His  con- 
neotion  with  Qiotto.  I,  564.  — 
1830.  Befinniuf  ofUaindspend- 
ent  career.  Paints  tbe  Baron- 
celii  ahapel  In  B.  Crooa.  SU— 9. 

—  1884.  His  altBTpIeoa,  now  at 
Berlin.  860-61.  —  ia6B.  in  S. 
Pietro  aMeganiano,naarPoggi- 
bonai.  861  and  follg.  ?  — of  1S33 
in  tbe  Bigallo  at  Floreoca.  Ml. 


—  in  aonvant  of  the  Aiigali,  & 
Is  be  aatfaoT  of  the  ptotnTaa  of 
the  B.  Crvce-  preaaet,  bow  in  tha 
Flor.  Acad,  of  Arts  and  in  Berlin 
Mns.369— 8.  WoirhB  at  Florence, 
that  have  perished.  36>.  368—9. 
Hia  "Last  Supper"  ia  tbe  ^cat 
refectory  of  8.  Croea.  364.  Ho  is 
not  the  author  of  tka  CrucaGxion 
there;  nor  ef  tke  Crucifixion  in 
tbe  HtxtUty.  ib.;  nor  of  the 
fraaeoa  ia  Ura  Uaaooiiii  ^itpel 
at  S.  Croce,  866.;  nos  ^  the 
Eatontbiaest  in  Acsrden;  of  Arts 
at  Florenoe.  366. 116.  His  piet- 
nre  in  S.  Faliciti,  Florence,  ib. 
— at  S.  Ctia.  ETSngelista  of  P!s- 
toia.  ib.  — in  Naples  Unseam, 
dAtedl3S6.ib.  Pictures  aasij^ned 
to  htm  at  the  Loavre.  861.  —in 
the  National  Oalierj.  ib.  His 
ao^ices  as  an  aroUtect.  ib.  — 
1S66.  Entara  tha  Florence  g:tiild 
«f  palaters.  ib.  Is  of  tha  connral 
of  S.  H.  del  Hore.  ib.—  1342. 
His  works  at  Pisa.  868—9.  At 
AresBO  and  CasentiDO.  869.  — 
1S6S.  Worka  at  tbe  SB.  Aimnn- 
liata,  Flor.  ib.  He  ia  buried  in 
S.  Croce.  870.  I*  he  the  author 
of  the  paintings  <if  tt 
lone  dei  Spognuoli?  il 

7'afi  (Andrea),  see  Andrea. 
Taiua,  painter.  FisaDaomo.  1301. 

I,  176. 

TenH.  S.  Francesco,  Old  frescos. 

II,  203.    BenoHO  Ooctoli.    II, 
608. 

Telairo,  see  Pippo. 

namoMO  dtgUAngeH.  I,  818,  ?His 

works  in  Duomo  at  Naples,   ib. 

S.  M.  Nnova.  ib. 
Thimi    (Lnoa  dl),    see   Lnca  di 

Tbomd. 
Tfbtrio  fAitlti,  painter.  I,  86. 
Timoteo  Vitt.  ll,  597. 
Tina  di  Camtmto.  Hia  works.  1,363. 
TUt  di  Frmwano  of  Fabriano.  II, 

198. 
Todi.  Spagna.  II,  493. 
Tolentitto.    8.  Nleolas.   Allegretto 

Nuii  n,  197. 
Tomntam   da  Modeiui.     Notices  of 

him.  U,  318—19. 
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I  £  CriMloforo  Fiid.  See 
MnsoUno. 
Tommaso  £  Gioranni,  or  Haaacoio. 
I,  620  —  140a.  Hii  bLrth.  621.  — 
1421,  Free  of  the  g^rooers'  com- 
pany of  Florence,  ib.  —  llSl. 
Free  of  the  guild  of  painters,  ib. 
Hia  journey  to  Rome.  He  eia- 
cntea  freecoB  at  S.  Clemente.  ib. 
and  fol.  Pictnres  of  the  Virgin, 
Uartin  V.,  and  Emperor  Sigia- 
mund.  626.  Betnrtu  to  Florence, 
ib.—  1421.  Free  of  the  guild  of 
SpeEiali.ib.  HiiUfeatFrorence. 
626.-  1422.  Fresco  of  .the  Gon- 
leeration  in  the  Cnrmine.  527. 
641-8.—  1423— 2«.  FreBcos  of 
Branoacci  chapel.  628  and  follg. 
Fresco  of  the  Trinity  in  S.  M. 
Novella.  543  and  foUg.  Annunci- 
ation in  S.  Niecold  di  lb  d'Amo. 
644.  Trinity  in  S.  M,  Norella. 
646.  Altarpiece  in  the  Academy 
of  Arts  at  Florence.  646.  Por- 
traits attheUreEi.64T.  Portraits 
in  Coreini  and  Torrigiani  gal- 
leries at  Florence,  ib.  —  1429. 
Haaaccio's  death  at  Rome.  648. 
Lost  works  of  Masaccio.  ib. 
Works  falsely  saaigned  to  bim. 
ib. 

Totmaato  iH  Laizaro.  II.  2SB. 

Tommaso  di  Marco.  I,  462. 

Tommaso  Pisano,  son  of  Andrea  di 
Pontedera.  1,  362.  Fumiahea  a 
plan  for  a  palace  for  the  doge 
Ague  11 0  de'  Conti  at  Pisa.  ib. 
Designs  a  helmet  and  a  tomb 
for  the  dogs'a  wife  in  the  Da- 
omo,  ib.  Hia  tabernacle  in  the 
Campo  Santo,  ib.  Works  by  him 
and  Nino  in  a  lateral  chapel  of 
Campo  Santo,  ib. 

TOrriti  (Jacobns),  see  Jacobiia. 

Tatticam  (Giovanni), seeGiovanni. 

Traini  (Francesco),  seeFranoeaco, 

TV-anf.  Duomo.  BarisKDus  of  Trani. 
Gatea.  I,  130. 

2ret7i.  8,  Cbiara.  Crncifiiion.  IS"" 
oentary.  II,  203.  fipagna.  U, 

TVetrifo.  S.  Niccolb.  Tommaso  da 
Modena.  U,  219. 

TripaUe.  Nero  NellL  U,  ISO. 

Turelto,  mosaiat.  I,  96.  Painter  at 
Piaa  Daomo.  1301.  I,  176. 

Turin   GaUerg.     Ajigelico.   I,   688. 


Fra  Filippo  Lippi.  U,  319.   Pol- 
lainoli.   11,398.    Saudro  Botti- 
celli. U,  426.  ' 
T^irin.     Marquis    d'Aieglio.      Fra 
Camovale.  II,  G66. 

—  S.  Domeuico.  Bamaba  da  Uo- 
dena.  U,  221. 

Tiaritto  Famd.  Notices  of  him.  II, 
178  and  follg. 

IT, 

Vceeiti  (Paolo),  see  Paolo, 

Uffizi  Qalfery.  aee  Florence. 

Ugo  (Van  der  Goes).  II.  647-8, 

Ugolino  di  PUtro.  U,  68. 

UgoHiio  di  Preie  Ilario.  I,  112.  443. 
Worka  at  Orvieto.  II,  202. 

l/golino  Ntri.  1317.  II,  68. 

Ugolino  of  Sienna.  S.  Cerbone.  I, 
162.  186.  Altarpiece  of  S.Croce, 
Florence.  Portrait  tnFallerBns- 
sell  collection.  Do.  in  Daven- 
port Bromley  collection.  II,  53. 
64.  Altarpiece  in  Bamboni  cot- 
lection,  ib.  CmciGi,  Servi  at 
Siennn.  ib.  Altarpicco  in  Acad. 
of  Sienna,  ib.  Do.  Loavre.  66. 
He  repaints  the  headaofMadon- 
oa  and  child  byGoido  ofSienaa. 
ib.  Altarpiece  in  sacristy  of  S. 
Croce,  ib.  ?Doe8  he  paint  the 
Madonna  of  Oraan  Michele?  ib. 
Altarpiece  in  Florence  Acad.ib. 
?Altarpiece  in  Cappellone  dei 
SpagnQoIi.  ib.  Loat  altarpiece 
of  CappellaRidolfo  de'  Bardi.  ib. 

UgoUno  feri,  goldsmith.  1329—67. 
U.  63. 

Vrbania.  Dnomo.  Julian  of  Kimini. 
1,384. 

—  S.  Oio.  Decollate.  Peter  of  Ri- 
mini. CraciGi.  I,  381, 

UrMno.  Corpna  Domini.  Piero  del- 
la  Franoeaca.  II,  645. 

—  Dnomo.  Giovanni  Santi.  II,  698. 
Piero  della  FraoceBoa.  II,  646. 
648. 

—  Falaiio.  €Krolamo  Oenga.  II, 
664:  666.  Justna  of  Ghent  II, 
664.  666.  MelozEO  da  Porll.  II, 
664—66. 

—  Santi'B  Honae.    Oio.  Santi     II, 
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Orbimt.  H.AgAtba.  Jnatui  ofGbent. 
n,  647.  Paolo  Uccelli.  U,  2»T. 

—  88.  AnnniiciAta.  Antonio  da 
Perrara.  II,  287. 

—  S.  Bernardino.  Antonio  da  Fer- 
rara.  II,  226.  Fra  Carnovale,  see 
Milan.  Brara.  OiovaDni  8anti. 
II,  69B. 

—  S.  Chiara.  Oiov.  Santi.  II,  648. 
696.  Piero  della  FTaneeaca.  II, 
629.  648. 

—  8,  Francesco.  Gio.  Santi.  II, 
696—7. 

—  S.Qirolamo.  Qio. Santi?  II, 6S8. 

—  8.  Maria  extra  Maroa.  Antonio 
da  Ferrara.  II,  227.  608. 

—  8.  SebasUaa.  Gior.  8anti.  II, 
597. 

—  Si^or  Laoni.  Qirolamo  Qenf  a. 
Ueiozio.  II,  666. 

—  Spedale.     Julian  of  Rimini.   I, 


VoUerra.  8.  Antonio.  Taddea  Bar- 

toli.  U,  171. 
Vaimi.   See  Andrea,  Betto,  Lippo, 

and  Torino. 
Varmi  Boni,    painter    at    Sienna. 

(1298.)  1,  185. 
Vanni  of  Sienna.    1302  painter  at 

Pisa.  I,  175. 
femee  Academy.  Aotonitia  deFlor' 

entia.  I,  480.   Miehele  di  Matteo 

Lambertini.   II,   218.     Lorenio. 

II,  263—4.    Niccolb  Semitecolo. 

U,  266—7.    Nicholans  Paradigi. 

11,268.    Pi«rodellaFrancesca. 

II,  644.    Stefano.  II,  266.   Tom- 

maso  da  Modena?  U,  S19. 
. —  Casa  Vendramin.   Micbelino  of 

Milan.  II,  267. 

—  CoIIeoni  Mont.  Verroechio.  11, 
401. 

—  Corpus  Domini.  Bartolommeo. 
TI,  268. 

—  Council  Hall.  11,  262. 

—  Gallery  of  the  Beminario.  Fil- 
ippino.  II,  461. 

—  ManfriniOallcrj.  See  Academy 
of  Arts. 

—  Hnseo  Correr.  Lorenao.  II,  264. 
Niccolb  Semitecolo.  II,  267. 
Stefano.  II,  266. 

—  8.  Marco.  Panlna.  n.  262—8. 


Venice,  S.  M.  de'  Servi.  Niucolb 
Semitecolo.  11.267. 

—  S.  Marco.  Mosaics.  I,  76. 

—  8.  Kicolai.  Panlna.  II,  263. 

—  3.  Terasio.  Works  in  style  of 
tbe  Gaddi.  1,  475. 

fenlura  QaaUieri,  painter  at  Sienna. 

(1262.)  I,  186. 
Centura  of  Bolo^a.  II,  206. 
fenxoM.    FreacoB  of  1338.  II,  261. 
Verona.  Dnomo.  1136.  Sculptare. 

I,  182, 

—  Early  art.  n,  231. 

—  Palazzo  de'  SignoK.  Altichiero. 
Aranzi.  II,  947.    Giotto  I.  294. 

—  Pinaooteca.  Tnroni.  II,  232. 

—  S.Anastasio.Altictiiera.Avanzi. 

II,  347. 

—  8.  Fermo,  Early  frescos.  II, 
281.  232.   Martino?  II,  247—8. 

—  S.  Francesco.  Frescos.  Giotto. 
1,294. 

—  8.  Zenone.  Early  frescos.  II, 
232.  Petrns  Paulus  de'  Capellis. 
II,  247. 

VerruccMo.  8.  Agostino.  Catbar- 
inuB.  II,  268,  Nicholatis  Paradisi. 
II,  368. 

Vieema.  Plnacoteca.  Panlns.  II, 
263. 

—  8.  Francesco.  Paulus.  II,  263. 
Vicino,  mosaist.  I.  96.  Pisa.  1,  209. 
yUnjia.    Belvedere.    Tommaao  da 

Modena.  11;  219. 

—  Esterhazy  Gallery.  BenosEo 
Gozzotj.  Fra  Filippo  Lippi.  II, 
507. 

—  Harrasli  Gallery.  Dom.  Qhir- 
landaio.  II,  492. 

VigoTOMo,  painter  at  Sienna.    1292. 

I.  179. 
Vineenxo  Tamagni,    He  copies  Fra 

Filippo's  frescos  at  Spoleto,   11. 

846. 
Find  (Leonardo da),  seeLeonardo. 
fi/icima  Vanni  of  Pistoia.    1299— 
J  1300.  Paints  in  Campo  Santo  at 

Pisa.  I,  391. 
Vilale  of  Bologna.    Notices  of  his 

works.  11,207 and  fo1lK.,and3t6. 
VUe  (Antonio),  see  Antonio. 
Fittorio  Frandtci.  —  1301—1303. 

Labours   in   Duomo   at  Pisa.   I, 

176. 
I  Pimfifo.painteratPisa.  1304. 1,176. 
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426. 

—  CoMpa^U  d«HK  Cbooe  M  Oier- 
n«.  CenoiDA  CvfaDiBt,  1, 438. 

—  Dnomo.  Bfttlolo  di  Fredi.  II, 
149.  BsBOZEO  Qocyoli.  U,  &16. 
Domeiiico  OMrlanduo.  II,  >401. 
Cappella  S.  Carlo,  Alvaro  di 
Piero.  II,  176.  Taddeo  Bartoli. 
n,  170. 

—  8.  Aeoitino.    AItat*  di  Fiato. 

n,  m. 

~  S.  Franceaco.    Taddeo  BartolL 

II,  les. 

—  8.  Girolamo.  DoiD.Ohirlandaio? 
II,  B17.  OiDBto  d' Andrea.  II.&IT. 


roliMTM.  S-OUavUno-TaddMBar- 

taU.  U,  ie9. 
—  Sftadaletto. '  Bm».  dUf UwUio. 

II,  4S8, 


Zanobi  MacddmelK.  StodiM  noder 
Fra  FiHi^Mi.  U,  S&8.  Aaaiata 
-  Bbboeio  GoEEoli.  Gil.  NoticM  (rf 
bint  and  his  worka.  fil7 — 19. 

ZantAi  StrozxL  JI,  iia. 
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